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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  this  volume,  the  main  purpose  of  the  Authors  has 
been  the  presentation  of  such  material  as  is  necessary  to  convey 
a  working  knowledge  of  Ophthalmology  to  students  and  prac¬ 
titioners. 


The  work  is  not  only  representative  of  extensive  research  into 


the  rich  literature  upon  the  subject,  but  is  expressive  of  the  result 
of  careful  clinical  experience  that  has  extended  over  many  years 
of  active  practice. 

The  Senior  Author  takes  this  opportunity  to  ^^vliowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  his  former  teachers,  Ferdinai^^^ Arlt,  Eduard  v. 
Jaeger,  and  Ludwig  Mauthner,  for  mam^^^the  ideas  inculcated 
in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EMBRYOLOGY. 


Scientific  observation  has  shown  that  the  visual  sense  of  the  lowest 


ERRATA. 


Page  80,  line  23 :  for  blue  read  red. 

“  “  “  24:  for  red  read  blue. 

“  397 :  Under  illustration  No.  245,  for  Thinning  and  stretching  of  read 
Normal  appearance  of. 

410,  line  5:  for  three  read  six. 

“  501,  “  13:  for  choroidal  read  vascular . 

“  581,  “  44:  for  tissues  read  fissure. 

“  588:  In  illustration  No.  343  introduce  the  letter  b  at  the  apex  of 


ful  parts,  abolition  of  old  useless  portions,  each  adapted  for  some 
peculiarity  of  action,  come  Vad  go,  until  at  last  the  apparatus  is  brought 
to  one  of  the  most  hig^I^ specialized  varieties,  as  shown  in  man.  To 


apparatus  may  be  divided  into 


or  receiving  portion,  known  as 
eparate  surfaces  of  sensory  ma- 
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second,  or  transmitting  portion,  which,  containing  the  combined  nerve- 
material  gathered  into  two  masses  that  pass  inward  through  the  skull 
into  the  intra-cranial  cavity,  pursues  its  way  backward  in  intermingled 
relation  and  connects  at  various  points  with  the  cerebral  mass,  until  at 
last  it  is  re-spread  in  the  occipital  region,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  so- 
called  cerebral  cortex  :  the  third,  that  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which 
is  composed  of  the  outspread  central  terminations  of  this  nerve-material, 
forming  the  so-called  visual  centres. 

Whether  the  dual  eye  of  the  order  Vertebrata  is  derived  from  the 
single  median  organ  seen  amongst  the  tunicates,  or  whether  it  is  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  the  paired  eyes  of  the  annelids,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
hazard  any  more  than  a  vague  hypothesis.  Embrvologically,  the 
foundation  of  the  human  ocular  apparatus  practically  grows  out,  as  a 
pair  of  lateral  diverticula,  from  the  first  embryonic  cerebral  vesicles, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  three  (really  five)  brain-sacs.  These  so-called 


Fig.  1. 


Forebrain 


Primitive  Ocular  Vesicle  s . 


First  Cerebral  Vesicles 


ocular  vesicles  or  diverticula  of  the  primitp^Serebro-spinal  canal,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  1,  are  at  first  more  or  less  sffobular,  with  a  wide  passage 
on  their  inner  sides  which  communicat^^Ojrectly  with  the  early  neural 
cavity.  As  development  proceeds^I^^  tiecks  of  these  vesicles  become 
elongated,  narrowed,  and  solid.  > 

In  this  way  the  optic  nefce/uie  true  retina,  and  the  retinal 
pigment  are  developed.  AfteQne  ocular  vesicle  has  been  pushed  out 
so  as  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  embryonic  epidermis  or  ectoderm 
which,  thickened  in  thi^reuation,  is  to  form  the  conjunctiva  and  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  corner  ter  convexity  of  the  vesicle  is  pressed  in¬ 

ward  by  the  rapid JS^vth  of  the  overlying  ectoderm  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  outer  thrust  into  the  posterior  half  of  the  vesicle.  Thus 

is  formed  a  d<mfe?e-walled  cup  {the  ocular  cup )  or  secondary  ocular 


vesicle .  TMsJs  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Later  t^^xterior  part  of  the  cup  becomes  reduced  in  thickness  and 
its  c^HsOe  converted  into  pigment,  into  which  the  retinal  rods  and  cones 
eve^^ly  dip.  The  inner  part  or  interior  layer  of  the  cup,  on  the  con- 

order  that  the  subject-matter  might  he  kept  more  in  harmony  and  the  entire  de- 
3dcfpment  of  each  part  better  understood,  strict  succession  of  development  has  not  been 
Adhered  to. 
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trary,  rapidly  thickens  to  a  depth  of  several  layers  of  cells  which,  con¬ 
sidered  consecutively  from  its  inner  or  concave  face,  may  be  differentiated 
as  follows  :  ganglion  layer,  inner  molecular  layer,  outer  ganglion  layer, 
external  molecular  layer,  and  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  These  several 
layers  are  supported  and  bound  to  one  another  by  certain  cells  known  as 
Muller  s  fibres,  which  represent  the  connective  tissue  of  the  retina  proper. 
In  the  later  stage,  capillary  blood-channels  and  lymph-spaces  develop 
within  the  substance  of  the  retina.  These,  however,  do  not  reach  their 
full  development  until  one  of  the  later  periods  of  the  post-embryonic 
stage. 

The  cortical  strands  of  the  optic  nerve  bundles  develop  peripherally 
from  the  ectodermic  neuroblasts  in  the  ganglionic  layer  of  the  retina 
along  the  walls  of  the  hollow  foot-stalks.  They  pass  centripetally 
through  these  neural  tubes  to  terminate  in  the  occipital  cortex.  A 


Fig.  2. 


Invagination  of  lens.  (His,) 

second  series  of  strands,  ganglionic  in  type,  proh^^  sensory-motor  in 
character,  and  connected  with  the  nuclei  of  th^jKird,  fourth,  fifth  (in 
part),  and  sixth  pairs  of  intra-cranial  nerve^sffem  to  develop  centrally 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  ofeicTract  and  to  pass  centrifu- 
gally  to  the  optic  bulb.  According  to  @ne  authors,  the  median  parts 
of  the  two  stalks  combine  in  a  measi>£&to  form  the  chiasm.  The  pos¬ 
terior  portions,  or  optic  tracts,  conjra^with  the  mid-brain. 

Precedent  to  this  involutiq  retinal  cup,  there  is  developed 

from  the  external  epithelium, J&Jhediately  over  it,  a  fold  of  the  external 
embryonic  epidermis,  whi$T  become  thickened  at  this  point.  This 
fold,  which  subsequently  fWms  the  lens  vesicle ,  is  shut  off  from  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  extefi»^^6pidermis. 

The  anterior  waJUoj^the  lens  vesicle,  or  that  portion  lying  next  to 
the  cavity  of  th^jEfcnal  cup,  begins  to  thicken  before  it  is  detached 
from  the  parmj^Jhyer  of  epidermis.  About  the  time  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  thisjrumment  of  the  lens  from  the  epidermis,  its  posterior  wall 
has  so  increased  in  size  by  nutrition  derived  from  the  vascular 

tunic  tfle  lens,  which  is  fed  by  the  prenatal  branches  of  the  central 
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artery  of  the  retina,  as  to  cause  the  cavity  in  this  epidermal  vesicle  to 
become  crescentic  in  outline ;  the  front  wall  of  the  lens-cavity  in  this 
stage  being  relatively  thin.  Fig.  3  shows  this  condition  in  a  fourteen- 


Fig.  3. 


days-old  rabbit  embryo.  This  great  thickening  of  the  posterior  wall 
is  due  to  a  lengthening  of  the  component  cells  in  an  antero-posterior 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 
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Formation  of  ©pCe»|up  and  lens.  (Bonnet.)  Further  evolution  of  lens  vesicle.  (Kolliker.) 

ry 

direq^mGNand  proceeds  until  the  crescentic  cavity  between  the  posterior 
an^feft$^nterior  walls  of  the  lens  vesicle  is  entirely  obliterated.  The  result 
ese  processes,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  4,  is  that  the  lens  becomes  a 


of  tl 


1  This  lengthening  of  the  cells  and  their  subsequent  cornification  are  said  to  give  rise  to  the 
long  fibres  seen  in  the  lens  of  the  adult. 
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solid  body  composed  of  a  posterior  wall  of  elongated  fibres  and  a  tbin 
adherent  anterior  wall  made  up  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  which  at  the 
margin  become  gradually  elongated  as  they  pass  into  the  long  fibres 
developed  from  the  centre  of  the  thickened  posterior  layer. 

The  lens  capsule  is  probably  either  a  derivative  from  a  thin  layer  of 
mesoderm  or  a  cuticular  deposit  from  the  lens  cells  themselves.  Some 
authors  assume  that  it  is  both. 

The  optic  cup,  as  described  above,  must  not  be  understood  to  assume 
a  form  with  edges  which  are  perfectly  uniform  in  height ;  but,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  there  is  a  depression  or  groove  of  the  edge  upon  the  inferior 
side  of  the  cup,  in  the  same  plane.  (Fig.  6.) 

This  depression  or  notch  on  the  inferior  side  of  the  optic  cup  is 
known  as  the  chorioid  fissure  or  ocular  cleft,  and  in  mammalia  extends 
some  distance  along  the  optic  stalk.  Through  this  fissure,  from  be¬ 
neath,^  embryonic  connective  tissue  is  proliferated  to  form  not  only  the 


Fig.  6. 
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Chorioid  fissure.  (Bonnet.) 


central  artery  and  vessels  of  the  vitreous,  but  also 


humor 


itself.  A  little  later,  this  cleft  begins  to  close  at  •oximal  end  until 
at  the  time  that  the  hyaloid  vessels  are  all  aborted^ssmall  opening  is  left 
through  which  the  central  artery  of  the  rettfuSp^ters  the  optic  nerve. 

At  first,  owing  to  the  relatively  enormo^  swn  of  the  lens,  the  vitreous 
humor  is  small  in  amount,  and  it  is  /rfuy  in  the  later  stages,  or  in 
embryos  beyond  three  and  a  half  cen&mSters  in  length,  that  the  latter 
attains  any  considerable  size  and  iraplmance,  as  in  the  adult  eye.  The 
hyaloid  membrane  is  probably  &  d^iktive  from  the  same  source  as  the 
vitreous  humor,  being  further^werentiated  into  the  suspensory  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  lens.  f  O 

Simultaneously  with  tlmjmtrusion  of  the  connective  tissue  through 
the  chorioid  fissure,  is  an  augmentation  of  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  anteriorrf^e  of  the  lens  and  the  external  epidermis  in  front 
of  it.  This  inta^fbn  between  the  lens  and  the  epidermis  takes  place 
in  a  ring-like^Mtoner  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  cup  toward  the 
\s  to  become  the  cornea ;  the  epidermis  of  the  cornea 


oeing  lom^Hpf  the  embryonic  epithelium  and  the  intruding  connective 
tissue  descurbed  above.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  cornea,  or  chorion, 
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is  continuous  with  the  sclerotic,  which  has  developed  from  embryonic 
connective  tissue  in  contact  with  the  outer  or  pigmented  layer  of  the 
primitive  optic  cup.  The  chorioid  and  its  vessels  interposing  between 
the  sclerotic  and  the  retina  are  likewise  probably  developed  from  embry¬ 
onic  connective-tissue  cells. 

With  still  further  differentiation  of  the  eyeball,  the  cornea  becomes 
lifted  off  from  contact  with  the  lens ;  the  space  formed,  now  filled  with 
a  clear  fluid,  becoming  the  area  into  which  the  iris  later  protrudes. 
The  iris  is  developed  on  its  posterior  face  from  the  attenuated  and 
degenerated  portion  of  the  anterior  rim  of  the  optic  cup,  which  has 
gone  to  form  the  edge  of  the  central  opening  known  in  after-life  as 
the  pupil ;  whilst  the  anterior  face,  containing  more  or  less  pigment, 
bloodvessels,  and  muscular  fibres,  is  a  derivative  of  embryonic  con¬ 
nective  tissue. 

The  apparatus  for  accommodation — the  ciliary  muscle  and  its  attach¬ 
ments — is  in  like  manner  developed  from  embryonic  connective  tissue 
or  mesoblast. 

The  origin  of  the  sclerotic  is  also  traced  to  the  embryonic  connective 
tissue.  The  attached  extra-ocular  muscles  are  probably  derived  from 
the  walls  of  the  head-cavities,  or  what  represent  head-cavities,  in  the 
mammalia. 

The  front  of  the  eyeball  of  an  embryo  three  and  a  half  centimeters 
in  length,  with  its  large  lens  and  the  protruding  cornea  lying  in  contact 
therewith,  is  at  this  stage  but  slightly  covered  around  its  margins. 

(Kg-  ?•) 

This  covering,  which  constitutes  the  rudimentary  eyelids,  consists  of 
simple  ridge-like  folds  of  epidermis  filled  with  embryonic  connective- 
tissue  cells,  which  gradually  grow  from  above  and  below  to  unite  over 
the  eyeball  by  means  of  the  surface-layer  of  cells.  >^t  birth,  or  imme¬ 
diately  before,  the  palpebral  fissures  are  formed  splitting  or  sepa¬ 
ration  of  these  surface-layers,  caused  by  the  raj  m  utgrowth  of  the  cilia 
or  eyelashes. 

The  third  eyelid,  or  plica  semilunaris,  ^^Qj^veloped  as  a  fold  covered 
by  the  external  epithelium,  in  the  s^flj^manner  as  the  lids  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Meibomian  glands  are  single  involutions  of  the  embryonic  epi¬ 
thelium  or  epidermis  which  cove^jhe  inner  face  of  the  eyelid  and  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  cornea  as  the^corneal  epithelium  or  epidermis.  The 
lacrymal  glands  have  a  simfar  origin  from  the  embryonic  epidermis, 
especially  from  that  n^2p9  outer  angle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  whilst 
the  lacrymal  canal  result  of  the  want  of  closure  of  the  cleft 

which  exists  betwo^fijfefcre  lateral  plates  of  the  fronto-nasal  processes  and 
their  neighboring  maxillary  processes.  The  latter  is  lined  by  an  epithelial 
tube,  the  proddejtjon  of  a  thickening  of  the  rete  mucosum,  which  sinks 
into  the  deejQpyer  of  the  cutis  along  the  fissural  line. 

The  artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  its  early  stages,  lies  in  the 

depres^^ron  the  under  side  of  the  hollow  optic  stalk,  this  depression 
being  continuous  at  its  outer  extremity  with  the  chorioid  fissure.  The 
arising  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are 
jjr  earliest  to  enter  the  eye  within  the  retinal  surface.  With  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  hyaloid  branch,  which,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  7,  runs  across 
the  vitreous  chamber  to  furnish  nutrition  by  numerous  branches  to  the 
lens,  they  preserve  all  their  essential  characteristics  in  the  adult.1  Later 
the  hyaloid  and  its  stems  rapidly  abort,  leaving  the  hyaloid  canal  as  the 
only  evidence  of  their  existence. 


Fig.  7. 


Further  development  of  the  eye  as  shown  by  i 
a  pig  embryo.  (Koiaik® 

0s 


through  an  eye  of 


Summary . — It  will  be  seen  th^t0jmt  only  the  optic  nerve,  but  the 
retina  itself,  and  the  retinal  pigmertt  at  one  stage,  are  absolutely  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  wails  of  the^mpf,yonic  cerebro- spinal  nervous  system. 
In  fact,  the  cerebro-spina^r^^ous  epithelium  of  the  embryo  passes  un¬ 
interruptedly  into  the  eyCjThe  lens  is  entirely  of  epidermal  origin, 
while  the  connective^  ^ sue  of  the  sclerotic,  the  chorioid,  the  iris,  and 
the  cornea,  are  all  deK^tives  from  the  primitive  embryonic  connective 
tissue  or  mesol^l^t.  The  voluntary  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball 
are  also  derivu^^  from  embryonic  connective  tissue. 


1  It  will  thj4§*fe4  seen  that  the  intrusion  of  the  bloodvessels  into  the  optic  nerve  and  into  the 
eyeball,  is  sifaniamo  the  intrusion  of  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  vitreous  into  the  eyeball 
through\he  cHorioid  fissure. 
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The  three  essential  organs — the  optic  nerve,1  the  retina  with  its  two 
layers  (the  retina  proper  and  the  pigmented  layer),  and  the  lens — are 
the  first  parts  of  the  eye  to  be  developed.  All  the  remaining  struc¬ 
tures — the  sclerotic,  the  vitreous,  the  aqueous  humor,  the  iris,  the 
muscles  of  accommodation,  etc. — have  grown  either  into  or  around  the 
ball,  or  optic  cup,  secondarily.  In  other  words,  the  retina  and  the  lens 
are  the  essential  primitive  organs  of  the  eye,  being  differentiated  before 
any  of  the  other  organs  are  fully  developed. 

1  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Miss  Julia  B.  Platt,  working  on  the  chick,  has  shown  it  to 
be  exceedingly  probable  that  the  optic  nerve  is  dorsal  in  origin,  thus  reconciling  this  anomalous 
nerve  with  all  the  other  sensory  nerves,  which  are  dorsal  in  origin  in  the  embryonic  medullary 
plate  or  first  rudiment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system. 
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The  eyes  are  imbedded  in  smooth  sockets  known  as  the  orbits. 
These  are  composed  of  several  associated  bones  placed  on  the  upper 
outer  facial  aspect. 

Fig.  8. 
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Ant.  Nasal  Spine 
Incisive  fossa. 


Groove  for  Faecal  ciV 


Bones  of  the  orbit  and  face.  (Gray.) 

They  areir^gularly  quadrilateral,  cone-like  in  shape,  about  forty-five 
millimeto^^bout  one  and  three-quarters  inches)  deep,  and  situated  on 
each  sjdevof  the  root  of  the  nose,  immediately  beneath  the  forehead. 
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They  are  usually  inclined  to  one  another,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  20,  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty  to  forty-five  degrees.  The  temporal  borders  of 
their  circumferences  project  forward  to  a  less  distance  than  the  nasal, 
which  are  almost  parallel  to  one  another.  Their  apices  look  upward 
and  inward,  so  that,  should  their  long  axes  be  continued  posteriorly, 
they  would  generally  meet  the  middle  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  at  about  the  position  of  the  sella  Turcica.  As  seen 
in  Fig.  8,  the  bones  entering  into  their  construction  are  the  frontal,  the 
sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  superior  maxillary,  the  lacrymal,  the  malar, 
and  the  palate — the  first  three  being  common  to  both. 

Six  distinct  portions  of  the  cavity  are  recognized :  the  roof,  or 
superior  wall,  which  separates  it  from  the  frontal  sinus  and  cranial 
cavity ;  the  floor,  or  inferior  wall,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  antrum 
of  Highmore ;  the  internal,  or  nasal,  portion,  which  acts  as  a  partition 
between  it  and  the  nasal  cavity ;  the  external,  or  temporal,  wall ;  the 
apex  ;  and  the  circumference,  or  base.  The  vault  or  roof,  which  is  some¬ 
what  concave,  shows  a  depression  at  its  antero-temporal  portion  for  the 
lacrymal  gland,  and  a  tuberosity  or  spicule  at  its  antero-nasal  portion 
for  the  attachment  of  the  trochlearis  muscle.  It  is  formed  anteriorly 
by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  posteriorly  by  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  floor  is  composed  ante¬ 
riorly  of  the  superior  or  orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
the  orbital  processes  of  the  malar ;  posteriorly,  it  is  formed  by  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  palate  bone.  It  is  so  situated  that  it  slopes  down¬ 
ward,  forward,  and  outward.  The  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxil¬ 
lary  anteriorly,  the  external  or  orbital  surface  of  the  lacrymal,  the  os 
planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  orbital  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  posteriorly,  form  the  inner  wall.  The  bones  which  serve  to 
make  the  nearly  flat,  firm,  and  most  resisting  oute^Vall,  are  the  outer 
portion  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar  antei^ly^and  the  anterior 
or  orbital  surface  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  snh@pTd  posteriorly. 

The  roof  and  the  nasal  wall  are  the  thinn^pt^  The  inner  wall  is  next 
in  thickness.  The  other  portions  increas^i  thickness  until  the  outer 
wall  is  reached,  which  is  at  least  five  tq^ik  times  thicker  than  the  inner. 

The  apex  of  the  orbit,  which  is  sitfialyKat  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cavity,  is  practically  the  optic  foramen, 
about  forty  millimeters  (about  and 


The  base  or  facial  opening  is 
three-fifths  inches)  wide,  and 


rally  situated  about  nineteen  millimeters 
that  of  its  fellow.  It  is  bounded  superiorly 
ridge  of  the  frontal ;  externally  by  the 
the  frontal  and  the  orbital  process  of  the 


thirty-five  millimeters  (one  tnree-eighths  inches)  high,  in  the  adult 
skull.  Its  nasal  border  i^ 

(three-fourths  of  an  inch)  fro 
by  the  dense  supra^a&tal 
external  angular  /mfci&s  of 
malar ;  inferiorlyVhy  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
malar,  sup  ert^ftyi  ax  illary,  and  lacrymal  bones ;  and  internally  by  the 
nasal  proce^yT  the  superior  maxillary  and  internal  angular  process  of 
the  fr<m^N  These  dense  bony  edges,  which  become  less  marked 
towaAMe  median  line,  are  known  by  some  as  the  orbital  margin .  The 
inferioS  external  angle  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  inferior  internal. 
w-®^ch  cavity  presents  four  angles :  the  superior  internal,  formed  by 
^tlre  junction  of  the  roof  and  inner  wall;  the  superior  external,  formed 
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by  the  roof  and  outer  wall ;  the  inferior  external,  formed  by  the  floor 
and  outer  wall,  and  the  inferior  internal,  made  by  the  junction  of  the 
lacrymal  and  ethmoid  with  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate.  The 
eyeball  itself,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  lies  somewhat  toward  the  superior 
external  angle. 

There  are  nine  openings  into  each  cavity,  five  of  which  are  foramina, 
two  are  fissures,  and  the  remaining  two,  canals.  They  are  extremely 
variable  in  size,  shape,  and  position.  The  first  of  these,  about  ten 
millimeters  (three- eighths  of  an  inch)  long  and  about  six  millimeters 
(one-fourth  of  an  inch)  in  calibre,  is  the  optic  foramen.  It  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  slightly  to  the  nasal 
side  of  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  It  pursues  its  course  upward  and  inward 


Fig.  9. 


toward  its  fellow.  Through  it  the  optifsperve  and  ophthalmic  artery 
make  their  exit  from  the  cranial  cavrfe^.  The  second  is  the  supra¬ 
orbital  foramen,  which  is  frequen^K^othing  more  than  a  mere  notch 
or  groove.  It  is  generally  founckCphe  inner  third  of  the  supra-orbital 
arch  of  the  frontal  bone,  at  sri^Psix  to  ten  millimeters  (one-fourth  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch)  dis^be  from  the  superior  internal  angle.  It 
is  intended  for  the  transfixion  of  the  supra-orbital  artery,  vein,  and 
nerve.  The  third,  t\oQmterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  situated  in  or  just 
above  the  suture  of  ^fr&Csuperior  internal  angle,  transmits  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  artery  ||fi^he  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  fourth, 
the  posterior ^&$ftoidal  foramen ,  situated  immediately  back  of  the 
anterior,  trans^Hs  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  the  corresponding 
vein.  Tta^fth,  the  malar  foramen,  which  in  most  instances  is  double, 
is  situatefi^n  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  on  the  upper  surface  or  orbital 
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process  of  the  malar  bone.  It  is  intended  for  the  transmission  of  the 
orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  a  twig  from  the 
lacrymal  nerve,  which  communicates  with  the  temporal  filament  before 
entering  the  foramen  itself.  The  two  fissures  are  known  as  the  sphenoid 
and  the  splieno-maxillary .  They  are  sometimes  known  as  the  superior 
and  the  inferior  orbital  fissures.  The  former,  more  properly  termed 
the  anterior  or  superior  lacerated  foramen ,  is  the  larger.  It  is  just 
external  to  the  optic  foramen,  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  superior 
external  angle,  along  which  it  extends  anteriorly  for  some  distance.  It 
is  in  reality  the  slit  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  wings  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  foramen  by  association 
externally  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  triangular 
in  shape,  with  its  base  down  and  in.  Through  it  pass  the  third  nerve, 
the  fourth  nerve,  the  frontal,  the  lacrymal,  and  the  nasal  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  sixth  nerve,  a  few  small 
twigs  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  superior  and 
inferior  ophthalmic  veins,  the  recurrent  lacrymal  artery,  and  fre¬ 
quently  some  of  the  orbital  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
The  latter  fissure,  which  is  situated  in  the  inferior  external  angle,  extends 
downward  and  outward  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  It  is  formed 
superiorly  by  the  inferior  border  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  greater 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  ;  externally,  as  a  rule,  by  the  malar  ;  inferiorly  by 
the  palate  and  external  border  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  superior 
maxillary ;  whilst  internally  it  connects  at  right  angles  with  the 
pterygo-maxillary  fissure.  It  generally  serves  as  a  passage-way  for  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  and  its  temporo-malar  branches,  the  infra¬ 
orbital  nerve,  the  ascending  branches  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion, 
the  infra-orbital  artery,  and  the  so-called  facial  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  two  canals  are  the  infra- orbital  and  the  lacrymal .  The  former 
commences  as  a  groove  at  the  centre  of  the  extqriaal  border  of  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  iTtomng  forward  from 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  it  ends  in  a  canaU^ich  divides  into  two 
branches.  One  of  these,  the  infra-orbital,  q£*^s  upon  the  facial  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bone  about  eight  millimeter^Hyhit  one-third  of  an  inch) 
below  the  edge.  The  other,  the  anteri((Sfikntal  canal ,  passes  into  the 
substance  of  the  bone  itself  and  transoms  the  infra-orbital  nerve  and 
artery  from  the  orbit  outward. 

The  lacrymal  canal  begins  a^ggroove  in  the  lower  inner  portion 
of  the  circumference  of  the  o^te.  It  is  formed  anteriorly  by  the  inner 
surface  of  the  supra-maxillary^bone  and  posteriorly  and  on  the  side  by 
the  lacrymal  groove  O  iM'  lacrymal  bone,  and  the  lacrymal  process 
of  the  inferior  turbirart&a  bone.  It  is  lined  by  a  fibrous  tissue  and  is 
covered  internallyrtTwST  mucous  membrane,  which  in  the  sac  and  duct 
is  coated  with  cpiatSI  epithelium.  The  canal  serves  as  a  passage-way 
for  the  tears  fomKl  nasal  cavity. 

The  arterios) found  throughout  the  ocular  tissues  in  the  orbit  are 
almost  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  artery ,  which  is  given  off 

from  tft^vtavernous  portion  of  internal  carotid.  Entering  the  orbital 
cavity 'through  the  optic  foramen  to  the  outer  and  lower  side  of  the 
^(jpnerve,  and  pursuing  its  way  forward  a  short  distance,  it  crosses 
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over  the  nerve  toward  the  median  line.  Here  it  leaves  the  muscle- 
cone,  and  again  passes  forward  beneath  the  superior  oblique  muscle  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  separates  into  its  terminal  branches 
— the  frontal  artery  and  the  nasal  artery. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  largest  branches,  is  the  lacrymal  artery , 
which,  generally  appearing  at  or  near  the  optic  foramen,  passes  forward 
in  company  with  the  lacrymal  nerve  along  the  superior  border  of 
the  external  rectus  muscle  to  supply  the  lacrymal  gland.  A  few  fila- 
mental  twigs  continue  to  the  conjunctiva  and  the  upper  lid,  where  they 
anastomose  with  the  palpebral  arteries.  During  its  passage  forward  it 
gives  oft’  a  couple  of  so-called  malar  branches,  which  anastomose  with 
both  deep  and  superficial  vessels. 

The  next  most  important  branch,  which  is  the  largest,  is  the  supra - 
orbital  artery .  It  appears  just  as  the  main  vessel  crosses  the  optic 
nerve.  Ascending  through  the  muscle-cone,  and  passing  forward  with 
the  frontal  nerves  above  the  levator  palpebrse  muscle,  it  goes  through 
the  supra-orbital  foramen,  and  separates  into  a  deep  and  a  superficial 
branch.  These  distribute  themselves  to  the  pericranium  and  the  mus¬ 
cular  and  integumental  tissues  of  the  forehead.  A  few  filamental  twigs 
anastomose  with  the  temporal  artery,  a  branch  of  the  facial  artery,  and 
its  opposite  fellow.  During  its  passage  forward  it  gives  off  branches  to 
supply  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  the  levator  palpebrse  muscle,  and  the 
tissues  at  the  supra-orbital  foramen  and  inner  canthus. 

The  third  and  fourth  are  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  artery .  They  appear  as  the  main  vessel  goes  along 
the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  leave  the  orbit  through  the  posterior 
and  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  to  be  distributed  to  the  intra¬ 
cranial  and  nasal  structures  about  the  cribriform  plate. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  are  the  superior  palpebral  artery  the  inferior 
palpebral  artery.  They  appear  as  the  main  vessel  reachesKhe  position 
of  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and  encorn^^  me  eyelids 
about  their  ciliary  border.  Beneath  the  orbicularis  jsraafcle  they  anas¬ 
tomose  with  the  orbital  branches  of  the  temporal  jm^kifra-orbital  arte¬ 
ries,  and  send  a  long  filamental  twig  to  the  nasdd^Dct. 

The  main  vessel,  continuing  forward,  termm^s^in  the  frontal  artery 
and  the  nasal  artery .  The  former  ascend^Tj^the  forehead  from  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  It  supplies  tlj^muscular  and  integumental 
tissues,  and  the  pericranium,  and  anajj^moses  with  the  supra-orbital 
artery.  The  latter,  after  leaving  thp^rbit  just  above  the  ten  do  oculi 
and  sending  a  twig  to  the  lacryfi^k  sac,  separates  into  two  filaments. 
One  of  these  anastomoses  witl*>d©angular  artery,  and  the  other,  called 
the  arteria  dorsalis  nasi ,  su^mres  the  superficial  portion  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  nose,  and  anastom^eswith  its  fellow  terminal. 

Two  small  twigs,  ^ the  inferior  muscular  artery  and  the  superior 
muscular  artery ,  appea|^as  a  rule,  somewhere  within  the  muscle-cone. 
The  former,  whidt^  is  the  larger,  and  which  furnishes  most  of  the 
anterior  ciliar^^Jeries,  passes  forward  beneath  the  optic  nerve,  and 
supplies  the  imgitfor  rectus,  the  inferior  oblique,  and  the  external  rectus 
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plies  the  superior  rectus,  the  superior  oblique,  and  the  levator  palpebrm 
muscles. 

Besides  these  so-called  orbital  branches,  there  are  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  twigs  known  as  the  ocular  branches.  The  first  is  the  central 


Fig.  10. 


b,  a  long  ciliary  c  c,  an  anterior  ciliary  artery  and  vein ;  d  d,  a  posterior  conjunctival 

artery  and  vein  ; central  retinal  artery  and  vein  ;  /  and  g,  vessels  of  the  inner  and  outer 
optic  sheaths  respectively  ;  h,  one  of  the  vortex  veins  of  the  chorioid ;  i,  a  short  ciliary  vein  ;  k, 
a  branch  oA<|^^in  which  passes  into  the  optic  nerve ;  l,  an  anastomosis  of  the  chorioidal  veins 
with  the^^^kl  vein  of  the  retina  ;  m  m,  the  chorioidal  capillaries  ;  n,  an  episcleral  branch  ;  o, 
recurren^^brioidal  artery ;  p,  major  arterial  circle  of  the  iris :  q,  vessels  of  the  iris ;  r,  vessels  of 
the  oi^Vry  processes ;  s,  venous  branch  passing  from  the  ciliary  muscle  to  the  vortex  vein ;  t, 
v§^)rapranch  passing  from  the  ciliary  muscle  to  the  anterior  ciliary  vein ;  u,  venous  plexus 
£  circle ;  v,  venous  network  at  the  corneal  border. 
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artery  of  the  retina ,  which  is  the  smallest  offshoot  of  the  main  vessel. 
It  appears  near  the  optic  foramen  at  right  angles  to  the  parent  trunk, 
and  runs  forward  to  obliquely  penetrate  the  optic  nerve  at  about  ten 
millimeters  (about  three-eighths  of  an  inch)  behind  the  ocular  bulb. 
Reaching  here,  it  passes  directly  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  10  at  0,  and  separates  at  or  near  the  optic  disk  into  a  series  of 
retinal  twigs  which  terminate  at  or  near  the  ora  serrata. 

The  second  orbital  branch  is  in  reality  a  grouping,  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  three  distinct  and  separate  systems.  These  are  known  as  the 
short  ciliary  arteries ,  the  long  ciliary  arteries ,  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries.  The  first,  which  number  ten  to  fifteen,  appear  as  minute  off¬ 
shoots  from  the  main  trunk  in  the  muscle  cone,  or  one  of  its  branches 
behind  the  ocular  globe.  Surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  and  running 
forward,  they  penetrate  the  sclera,  as  shown  at  a ,  a,  and  a  in  Fig.  10,  and 
pass  around  to  supply  the  chorioid  and  the  ciliary  processes.  At  times 
they  anastomose  with  one  of  the  retinal  twigs,  as  at  l  in  Fig.  10.  The 
long  ciliary  arteries,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  b  in  Fig.  10,  which  are  but 
two  in  number,  appear  from  the  main  trunk  or  from  a  branch  in  about 
the  same  position  as  the  short  ciliaries.  These  pass  forward — one  on 
each  side  of  the  optic  nerve — to  perforate  the  sclerotic  at  its  posterior 
part.  Continuing  onward  between  the  chorioid  and  the  sclerotic  coats, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch,  they  supply  the  ciliary  body.  Here  they 
separate  into  two  branches,  which  form  a  circle  around  the  periphery 
of  the  iris,  shown  at  p  in  Fig.  10,  from  which  a  series  of  radiary 
filaments  proceed  through  the  iris-tissue  to  make  an  inner  vascular 
circle  around  the  pupillary  border.  The  third  series,  shown  at  c,  which 
are  derived  from  the  inferior  and  other  muscular  branches,  run  forward 
to  pass  into  the  sclerotic  near  the  corneal  limbus.  Here  they  send 
branches  to  the  ciliary  body  and  to  the  greater  vascular  circlie  of  the 


ins*  ...  kV 

The  veins  which  pass  into  the  ophthalmic  vein  haverthbl’e  or  less 
the  same  distribution  as  those  of  the  corresponding  aeries.  Begin¬ 
ning  centrally  as  a  branch  of  the  cavernous  sinu^Sthe  ophthalmic 
vein ,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  can  be  followed  t&5tfgh  the  superior 
orbital  fissure  into  the  orbital  cavity,  acr^sS^e  optic  nerve  and 
forward  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  orMt  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye.  Here  it  forms  a  communicatkftp  with  the  anterior  facial 
vein,  the  frontal  vein,  the  vena  dorsalis^mtrium,  and  the  superciliary 
veins.  .  Along  its  course  it  receives  avwfmber  of  branches,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  supra-orbital  vein ,  whfctf  empties  into  it  from  behind,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  lacrymal  vein  andXke  muscular  veins.  The  palpebral 
vein  and  the  vein  of  the  Ic^mJal  sac,  as  a  rule,  are  also  included 
m  the  same.  The  central  S texinal  vein ,  the  posterior  ciliary  veinsf 
and  the  anterior  ciliary +i$^s,  and  also  the  vorticose  veins  with  greater 
or  less  constancy,  are  sjjfytly  ocular  in  type.  Related  to  their  fellow 
arteries,  and  havingj^^ame  distribution,  no  more  than  a  mere  summary 
of  them,  as  given^S^ecessary.  The  frontal  portion  of  the  facial  vein 
receives  the  supraorbital  vein  as  it  descends  upon  the  forehead,  and 
sends  a  laterals  branch,  the  superior  palpebral  vein,  to  the  upper  lid. 
iNear  the  tosiflon  of  these  two  veins  the  communicating  vein ,  with  the 
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terminals  of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  are  found.  The  inferior  palpebral 
vein  passes  into  the  facial  vein  just  below  the  nasal  branch  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  wing  of  the  nose  and  the  cheek.  This  free  anastomosis, 
as  well  as  the  great  vascularity  of  the  periphery  of  the  orbit,  is  well 
shown  in  Fig.  12. 

As  the  coloration  of  the  blood  would  interrupt  the  passage  of  light, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  ocular  media  should  be  nourished  with 


Fig.  ] 


e> 


colorless  lymph.  This  ma0mil,  derived  from  the  tissues  of  the  eye, 
circulates  through  the^d^erand  the  lens,  and,  in,  fact,  constitutes  the 
aqueous  humor,  and^MVbably  the  major  part  of  the  vitreous  humor, 
before  being  disch^rgKr  from  the  globe  by  one  of  three  systems.  These 
two  large  serous  cavities  or  reservoirs  placed  in  the  paths  of  these 
systems  of  lv^M?  streams  serve  many  important  purposes. 

The  aqimmg  humor,  resembling  in  measure  the  fluid  found  in  the 
cerebro^&^Qfl  system,  is  furnished  as  a  secretion  from  the  glands  in  the 
ciliar^^^ion.  Possibly  a  small  percentage  of  it,  in  modified  form,  is 
der^<nrom  the  iris.  This  watery  lymph  secretion  finds  its  way  into 
^  posterior  chamber  and  then  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Reaching 
8*  endothelial  sac,  it  completely  fills  it,  and  constantly  flows  out  through 
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the  so-called  canal  of  Schlemm  and  Fontana’s  spaces,  situated  just 
beyond  the  iris-angle,  to  connect  with  the  fine  stems  of  the  anterior 
ciliary  veins. 

The  vitreous  humor — the  second  great  reservoir,  or,  as  Foster  aptlv 
puts  it,  “an  attenuated  mesoblastic  sponge” — on  the  other  hand,  is 
practically  a  denser  material,  containing  several  streams  of  more  fluid 


Fig.  12. 


Distribution  of  superficial  veins. 


yinph.  One  of  these  is  slowly  moving  t^J^hrd  the  optic  disk,  and  the 
ot  iei  is  continually  coming  forward  to  ^t  into  the  posterior  chamber. 
Ihe  vitreous  humor  receives  a  porti<Q)y)f  its  lymph  currents  from  the 
glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  th^Afflfule  of  Zinn  and  the  ciliary  bodies. 
A  portion  of  this  stream  turns  forward  and  goes  directly  into  the  humor 
o  the  posterior  chamber,  whflstja  second  great  current  for  the  retina  is 
carried  backward  to  the  <$tic  disk  along  the  hyaloid  canal.  In  fact, 
le  ytieous  humor  serv&^kf  part  as  a  vehicle  or  menstruum,  through 
which  the  lymph  cura^are  allowed  to  find  their  way. 

lese  two  largaS^^i’calaries,  then,  as  it  were,  have  several  systems  of 
cm  lent.  Ihe  firs^  which  is  known  as  the  anterior  lymphatic  system , 


is  derived  fr 
the  tissues.o 
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passes  directly  into  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  chambers  to  meet 
another  current  that  leaves  the  ciliary  bodies  posteriorly,  to  penetrate 
a  definite  distance  into  the  vitreous  humor,  comes  forward  and  passes 
through  the  zone  of  Zinn  directly  into  the  posterior  chamber.  Here 
it  combines  with  a  third  stream,  belonging  to  the  same  system,  which  is 
found  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  which  oozes  through  the  interstices 
of  the  pectinate  ligament. 

The  second  system,  which  might  be  termed  the  middle  lymphatic 
system ,  though  generally  classified  in  the  posterior  lymphatic  system, 
springs  from  a  series  of  glands  throughout  the  entire  chorioidal  area 
and  passes  to  a  space  between  the  chorioid  and  sclerotic,  which  is  filled 
with  trabeculm  and  is  lined  with  endothelium.  The  lymph  secretion 
passes  outward  through  the  sclerotic  by  means  of  the  perivascular 
lymph  spaces  of  the  venae  vorticosae.  Reaching  this  point,  it  encounters 
a  second  lymph  area,  which  is  situated  between  the  outer  surface  of  the 
sclerotic  and  the  inner  surface  of  Tenon’s  capsule.  Here  the  current 
moves  backward  through  Tenon’s  space  until  it  reaches  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the  fluid  goes  directly  into  the 
supra-vaginal  space,  to  pass  back  through  the  optic  foramen  into  the 
arachnoid  cavity. 

The  third  system,  or  second  series  of  the  posterior  lymphatic  spaces, 
starting  in  the  perivascular  and  other  lymph  cavities  of  the  retina,  passes 
back  through  the  optic-nerve  head,  where,  with  numerous  additions 
from  the  nerve  itself,  it  flows  into  the  sub-arachnoid  cavity  of  the  nerve, 
where  an  communication  is  effected  with  the  second  system.  From  this 
point  the  combined  currents  flow  into  the  intra-cranial  cavity. 

The  third,  the  fourth,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  nerves  enter  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  The  second, 
or  optic  nerve,  reaches  the  orbital  cavity  through  the  optic  foramen.  , 
The  second,  or  the  superior  maxillary  divisio^wyhe  fifth,  appears  in 
the  orbit  between  the  infra-orbital  canal  and^h^malar  foramen. 

The  third,  or  oculo-motor  nerve,  after  ^Qeiving  a  sympathetic  fila¬ 
ment  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  bifurcateryto  a  superior  minor  branch 
and  an  inferior  major  branch,  whiclvlpfer  the  orbit  between  the  heads 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle.  TfiV^per  branch  distributes  itself  to 
the  ocular  surface  of  the  superi&r  Yeetus  and  levator  palpebrm  muscles  by 
two  twigs,  and  anastomoses  the  nasal  nerve.  The  lower  branch 
distributes  itself  by  three^i^Tour  twigs  to  the  inferior  and  internal 
rectus  and  inferior  oblique  Muscles,  and  connects,  by  a  short,  thick  twig  | 
from  the  last  filament|jyffl  the  inferior  part  of  the  lenticular  ganglion.  ' 
It  also  sends  filanmmito  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris  and  to  the 
ciliary  muscle./*  \J 

The  fourth  iWre,  which  at  times  receives  filaments  from  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  and^an^stomoses  with  the  fifth  nerve,  distributes  itself  to  the  I 
ocular  sui$!pfe  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 

Tltt^CpEthalmic,  or  first  division  of  the  fifth,  divides  into  three 
bra*Jdws — the  frontal,  the  nasal,  and  the  lacrymal  nerves.  The  frontal 
branch,  which  is  the  largest,  and  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  continua-  I 
vtiOT  of  the  main  trunk,  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  I 
Yt  separates  into  the  supra- orbital  (the  larger),  which,  after  passing  I 
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through  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  terminates  in  cutaneous,  muscular, 
and  pericranial  branches,  and  the  supra-trochlear.  After  passing  in¬ 
ward  and  giving  an  anastomosing  twig  to  the  infra-trochlear  branch  of 
the  nasal  nerve,  it  leaves  the  orbit  between  the  pulley  of  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  and  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  to  distribute  itself  to  the 
corrugator  supercilii  and  occipito-frontalis  muscles,  and  to  be  lost  in  the 
integument  of  the  forehead.  The  nasal  branch,  which  is  second  in 
size,  enters  the  orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle,  passes  inward  and  forward  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
superior  rectus  and  levator  palpebrae  muscles  to  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
foramen.  Here  it  re-enters  the  intra-cranial  cavity,  to  again  leave  it 
through  a  narrow  chink,  alongside  of  the  crista  galli,  into  the  nose, 
where  it  divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  series  of  filaments.  As 
it  pursues  its  course  across  the  orbit,  it  gives  off  three  series  of  small 
twigs :  first,  the  ganglionic  nerve ,  which  makes  its  appearance  as  the 
main  branch  passes  between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  to 
form  the  superior  or  long  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion ;  second,  the  long 
ciliary  nerves ,  which,  appearing  as  the  main  branch  goes  over  the  optic 
nerve  and  piercing  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic  after  anastomosing 
with  the  short  ciliary  nerves ,  given  off  from  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
pass  forward  between  it  and  the  chorioid,  to  be  distributed  to  the  iris 
and  ciliary  muscle  ;  and  third,  the  infra-trochlear  nerve ,  which  appears 
just  as  the  main  branch  is  leaving  the  orbit.  This  branch  traverses  the 
orbital  cavity  along  the  superior  border  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  to  supply  the  palpebral  and  nasal  integu¬ 
ment,  the  orbicularis  muscle,  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  lacrymal  caruncle  and  sac. 

The  lacrymal  division,  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches,  supposed 
by  some  to  arise  in  measure  from  the  trochlear  nerve  by  a  fine  filament, 
enters  the  orbit  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  anterior  laceratpAforamen, 
and  traverses  this  cavity  along  the  superior  border  of  the  eH&rrial  rectus 
muscle  to  supply  the  lacrymal  gland.  It  sends  termin©  filaments  to 
the  conjunctiva,  the  palpebral  ligament,  and  the  integument  of  the 
upper  lid.  At  times  it  anastomoses  with  the  facifdO 

Of  the  four  associated  ganglia  connected  various  divisions  of 

the  fifth  nerve,  the  ophthalmic ,  or  ciliary .  d^Jymicular  ganglion ,  and 
the  spheno-palatine ,  or  Meckel's  gangliowL are  here  of  interest.  The 
first,  which  is  a  reddish-gray,  flattened, Quadrate  body  of  about  one 
millimeter  in  diameter,  is  enclosed  i^adipose  tissue  and  is  situated 
in  the  external  and  posterior  partj^Xthe  orbit,  beneath  the  external 
rectus  muscle  and  the  optic  ner^M  JIfs  three  roots  or  branches  of  com¬ 
munication,  which  pierce  it  ng^yk>rly,  are  the  long  ciliary  nerve  and  the 
short  ciliary  nerve.  The  la^tej  is  derived  from  the  twig  of  the  motor 
oculi  which  supplies  th  ^inferior  oblique  muscle,  and  the  so-called 
sympathetic  nerve,  whi^Nsprings  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic.  Ten^t<wn*rteen  different  twigs  or  branches  of  distribution 
appear  at  the  part  of  the  ganglion  and  run  irregularly  forward 

in  two  groups,  ^he  superor  bundle  is  composed  of  some  four  or  five 
twigs.  Thekiierior  bundle  comprises  the  remainder.  These,  with  the 
long  ciliary  es,  pierce  the  sclerotic,  and  run  forward  in  grooves 
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between  it  and  the  chorioid,  to  be  distributed  to  the  iris  and  ciliary 
muscle. 

The  second  ganglion  is  a  minute  aggregation  of  nerve-material,  some¬ 
what  triangular  in  shape,  of  about  four  or  five  millimeters  (about  one- 
eighth  or  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch)  diameter  in  its  wider  part.  It  is 
deeply  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  near  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen.  We  are  interested  here  in  the  ascending  branches  alone,  which 
penetrate  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  periosteum.  It  is  by  this  twig  that  the  connection 
between  the  spheno-palatine  and  the  lenticular  ganglia  is  established. 
By  some  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  connection  between  these  twigs  and 
the  second  and  sixth  nerves. 

The  sixth,  or  abducens  nerve,  first  appears  in  the  orbit  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure.  It  passes  forward  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle  and  distributes  itself  to  the  ocular  surface  of  that 
muscle. 

Each  orbital  cavity,  which  is  smooth  and  polished,  is  lined  by  a  peri¬ 
osteal  layer,  known  as  the  periorbita .  This  is  in  direct  connection 
with  the  intra-cranial  periosteum  and  dura,  principally  through  the 
canalis  opticus  and  the  fissura  sphenoidea.  It  directly  connects  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  facial  portion  of  the  skull  through  the  spheno¬ 
maxillary  fissure,  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and 
the  canalis  zygomaticus  facialis.  The  covering  is  thin  and  loosely  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  except  at  the  various  openings,  where 
it  becomes  thickened  and  more  condensed.  Anteriorly,  it  gives  off  a 
fascial  layer  called  the  tarso orbital  fascia ,  which  is  intended  for  the 
eyelids.  More  posteriorly,  it  sends  fibrous  processes  to  Bonnet’s  and 
Tenon’s  capsule,  the  lacrymal  glands,  and  the  sac.  Around  the  border 
of  the  optic  canal  it  is  condensed  into  an  elliptical 
annulus  fibrosus.  Upon  this  ring  several  of 
muscles  take  their  origin.  At  the  sphenoidal 
divisions,  which  form  openings  or  passage-wa^J 
and  veins.  pV 

Immediately  inside  of  this  there  iJ^Kthin 
envelope,  named  the  tunica  vaginali^ 
two  parts.  One  of  these  is  the  vu 


known  as  the 
rge  extra- ocular 
ft  splits  into  three 
the  nerves,  arteries, 


membranous  serous 
i  or  bulbi.  It  is  divided  into 
: ayer .  It  is  loosely  connected 
\tissue  from  the  peripheral  border  of 
'ver  into  those  of  the  ocular  conjunc- 


with  the  eyeball  by  fine  connect! 
the  cornea,  where  its  tissues  pass 

tiva  back  to  the  optic  nerveAfifrance.  The  second,  or  larger  area,  the 
parietal  layer ,  lines  the  of  the  fat-substance.  The  eyeball  and 

optic  nerve  are  imbedcbjftjrf  it,  and  move  like  a  joint  in  a  socket.  The 
space  between  the.ta^/tayers  is  known  as  Tenon  s  space.  This  space 
is  continuous  withxj^l  sub-arachnoidal  and  subdural  spaces  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Just  an®aor  to  the  equatorial  region  of  the  globe,  the  tissue  is 
pierced  by  tke^  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  globe,  along  which  it  sends 
sheath-likefwmongations  that  blend  with  the  ordinary  sheaths  of  the 
muscle^SgClong  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  superior  oblique, 
wheratne  sheath  joins  the  periosteum  at  the  trochlea,  and  the  inferior 
oUm&»,  where  it  is  quickly  lost  in  adipose  tissue,  they  gradually  disap¬ 
pear  The  part  anterior  to  the  points  of  passage  of  the  tendons  is 
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known  as  Tenon  s  capsule.  The  posterior  portion  is  spoken  of  as 
Bonnet’s  capsule .  The  anterior  portion  is  much  the  thinner,  and  is  the 
more  closely  adherent  to  the  adjacent  tissues.  Small  elastic  and  muscle 
fibres  are  said  to  be  given  off  to  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  These, 
in  combination  with  the  orbital  fat  and  other  tissues,  serve  to  make  the 
ocular  capsule  firmer  and  less  yielding. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  of  the  structures  situated  in  front 
of  the  globe,  is  the  muscular  apparatus  and  coverings  termed  the  eye¬ 
lids,  or  palpebrce .  They  appear,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  as  two  hori¬ 
zontal  folds  or  crescents,  the  upper  being  larger  than  the  lower.  Each 
is  covered  anteriorly  by  skin,  which  is  transformed  into  mucus  mem¬ 
brane  upon  their  inner  surfaces. 

Each  lid  has  a  disk-shaped  framework  of  interlacing  connective 
tissue,  termed  the  tarsus .  That  of  the  upper  lid  is  from  six  to  ten 

Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 
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Shapeiand  size  of  tarsus.  (Schwalbe.) 


Relative  positions  and  sizes  of  eyelids.  (Merkel.) 


manner  of  directions  and  e 
can  be  seen  in  Fig.  14,  t] 
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millimeters  (about  one-third  of  an  inch)  in  width 
and  that  of  the  lower  lid  is  three  to  five  millime 
of  an  inch).  Each  tarsus  is  composed  of  deng 
posed  in  all 

nuclei.  As  can  oe  seen  m 
crescentic  in  shape,  whilst  the  lower  isyf^iiorm. 

Each  is  connected  with  the  fasciaQTthe  orbit  at  its  proximal  ex¬ 
tremity  by  what  is  generally  know®  we  tarsal  or  palpebral  ligaments . 
As  shown  in  Fig.  14,  they  aravfcbnnected  at  each  extremity  by  nar¬ 
row  bridges  of  tissue  termec|f£l ^rligamentum  palpebrale  internum  and 
the  lig amentum  palpebral externum.  The  former  is  much  smaller, 
narrower,  and  somewhabAlbre  pointed  at  its  distal  extremity.  The 
connection  of  the  tarn©  the  inner  canthus  with  the  bones  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  inferior  anWeAr  the  orbit  is  made  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
tendo  palpebrardysbr  oculi ,  which  is  about  four  millimeters  (about  one- 
sixth  of  an  incbMong.  In  part,  it  is  immediately  subjacent  to  the  skin. 

The  open^^i^  intervening  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  tarsus, 
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which  averages  about  thirty  millimeters  (about  one  and  one-eighth 
inches)  in  length  in  the  male  adult,  is  termed  the  palpebral  fissure . 
When  the  eyelids  are  open  and  the  axis  of  vision  is  directed  straight  ahead, 
the  vertical  width  of  the  fissure  usually  equals  about  twelve  millimeters 
(about  one-half  an  inch).  The  free  edge  of  the  upper  lid  covers  about 
one  or  two  millimeters  (about  one-twenty-fourth  to  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch)  of  the  upper  border  of  the  cornea.  This  wfidth  increases  to  about 


Fig.  15. 


Vert 


through  upper  eyelid.  (Schafer.) 


fifteen  millimet^  fciout  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch)  when  the  eye  is 
turned  upward.  NK  decreases  to  seven  or  nine  millimeters  (about  one- 
third  of  an  in^))  when  the  eye  looks  downward.  The  nasal  extremity, 
which  is  rounded,  is  known  as  the  internal  canthus  or  internal 
The  more  acute  external  angle,  which  is  designated  as 


the  t bsStwal  canthus  or  external  commissure ,  is  generally  situated  at  a 
hi&fter  level  than  the  inner  angle.  The  ciliary  border  of  the  upper  lid 
vays  the  thicker,  averaging  about  two  millimeters  (about  one- 
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twelfth  of  an  inch)  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  and  gradually  thinning  on 
each  side. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  15,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  is  so 
intimately  bound  to  the  underlying  conjunctival  tissue  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  separate  one  from  the  other.  Immediately  overlying  the  ante¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  tarsus  and  imbedded  in  loose  connective  tissue,  in 
which  a  few  fat-cells  can  be  occasionally  recognized,  several  muscular 
structures,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  sketch  at  e,  are  situated.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  known  as  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  This  is 
quite  a  large  muscle,  encompassing  the  palpebral  fissure  in  a  circular 
manner.  In  extent  it  embraces  the  entire  area  of  the  eyelids,  and  ex¬ 
tends  peripherally  beyond  the  orbital  rim  or  base,  going  outwardly  for 
more  than  one  and  a  half  centimeters  (one-sixteenth  of  an  inch)  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  external  canthus.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  with  several  small  accessory  offshoots.  The  most  peripheral,  or 
orbital  portion,  is  composed  of  a  broad  circular  band  of  heavy  fibres, 
which  is  connected  with  the  corrugator  supercilii  and  the  occipito¬ 
frontalis.  The  more  central  portion,  known  as  the  palpebral ,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  series  of  concentric  pallid  fibres  that  take  their  origin  from 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  the  crest  of  the  lacry- 
mal  bone  and  adjacent  bony  wall,  and  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lacrymal  sac.  It  extends  in  concentric  layers  around  the  palpebral 
fissure  to  unite  by  cellular  raph6  at  the  external  palpebral  ligament. 
Near  the  free  border  of  the  upper  lid  and  close  to  its  inner  surface, 
there  are  a  number  of  muscular  offshoots,  which  are  a  continuation 
of  the  muscle  fibres.  Collectively,  these  are  known  as  the  mus- 
culus  ciliaris  Riolani.  The  portion  of  the  muscle  fibres  posterior  to 
the  tendo  palpebrarum  taking  their  origin  from  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  passing  in  front  of  the  lacry¬ 
mal  canal  to  extend  into  the  most  mesial  and  posterior  rtiig  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  is  known  as  the  tensor  tarsi  or  H^Gerls  muscle. 
A  few  of  the  fibres  arising  from  the  crest  of  the  lacryfifil'  bone  cross¬ 
ing  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  directed  toward  the  greqi^hgle  of  the  eye, 
are  termed  the  musculus  lacrymalis  posterior ter  reaching  the 
latter  point,  the  fibres  divide  into  a  superior  MHaVan  inferior  branch, 
which  pass  into  the  upper  and  the  lower Another  portion, 
known  as  the  musculus  lacrymalis  anterto^ arising  from  the  internal 
palpebral  ligament  and  its  vicinity,  sui^mtaids  the  tarsus  at  the  same 
point,  and  extends  to  that  portion  of  /fete  eyelid  which  is  devoid  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  Ov 

The  next  important  muscle  is^h^e^mor  palpebrce  superioris.  As  can 
be  seen  in  Fig.  16,  it  arises  at  i&vhpper  portion  of  the  ligament  of  Zinn , 
which  partially  surrounds  rffte^tic  foramen  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit. 
Running  forward  along  tji ^orbital  roof,  it  is  inserted  by  three  layers 
into  and  in  the  vicinity ^5?  the  entire  breadth  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
tarsus  of  the  upperj^Cglid.  The  fibres  of  the  anterior  insertion  pass¬ 
ing  down  as  fibril  tissue  in  front  of  the  tarsus,  soon  become  associated 
with  the  aponeli^^c  layer  from  the  superior  orbital  border,  to  at  last 
mingle  with^the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  second 
insertion,  is  about  ten  millimeters  (three-eighths  of  an  inch)  long, 
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is  made  directly  into  the  superior  border  of  the  tarsus.  This  branch, 
which  is  unstriped  and  involuntary,  is  sometimes  known  as  the  mus - 
cuius  palpebralis  superior  or  the  muscle  of  Mueller .  An  almost  similar 
muscle,  extending  from  the  inferior  rectus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  tarsus  and  conjunctival  sinus,  which  has  received  the  name  musculus 


Fig.  16. 


Rectus  tSvjDcrcor 
JOiwafor 

RaLjii  6  rce.Su.ve  riot  ■ 


Origin  of  straight  muscles  of  eyeball.  (Gray.) 


palpebralis  inferior ,  has  been  described.  The  third  insertion,  which  is 
the  most  posterior,  and  back  of  the  tarsus,  attaches  itself  to  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  superior  rectus,  and  continues  forward  to  the  tissues  just 
above  the  upper  conjunctival  sinus.  It  sends  out  a  few  lateral  branches 
to  the  internal  and  the  external  orbital  walls. 


Fig.  17. 


XapJivy  via tin. 


of  Meibomian  glands.  (Arnold.) 

Imbedded  ip  ihe  tarsus  of  each  lid  there  are,  as  shown  at /in  Fig. 
15,  a  series  of^regular,  narrow,  vertical  tubes.  These  are  known  as 
Meibomicin^&Jarsal glands.  They  number  some  twenty  or  thirty  in 
the  low^O&>  and  thirty  or  forty  in  the  upper  lid.  As  can  be  seen  in 
Fig.  lT^hey  are  situated  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  connective 
tissm&Xand  can  be  plainly  seen  through  the  conjunctival  tissues.  Each 
Consists  of  a  number  of  small  cul-de-sacs  termed  acini ,  which 
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enter  indirectly  or  directly  into  a  main  channel  that  terminates  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid  back  of  the  lashes.  Both  the 
central  duct  and  some  of  the  larger  sacculations  are  lined  with  lami¬ 
nated  and  stratified  epithelium.  The  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  deeper 
cells  of  the  smaller  caecal  appendages  more  especially,  are  somewhat 
columnar  and  contain  roundish  nuclei.  At  some  portion  of  the  course 
of  the  duct  or  gland  it  is  embraced  by  the  portion  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  known  as  the  musculus  ciliaris 
Riolani.  This  is  shown  at  V  in  Fig.  15. 

There  are  numerous  other  glandular  structures  which  are  generally 
either  tubular  or  racemose  in  character.  They  are  found  in  many 
places  throughout  the  entire  lid  substance.  In  the  sub-epithelial  tissue, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  conjunctival  sinuses,  especially  of  the  upper 
lid,  and  near  the  tarsal  border,  they  are  quite  plentiful.  Many  of  these 
are  known  as  the  acino-tubular  glands  of  Krause  (seen  at  k  in  Fig. 
15).  They  are  supposed  to  act  as  auxiliary  lacrymal  glands.  At  the 
free  edge  of  the  lids,  usually  between  the  line  of  the  openings  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  that  of  the  cilia,  or  open¬ 
ing  directly  into  an  adjacent  hair  follicle,  are  situated  the  so-called 
glands  of  Moll;  one  of  these  is  well  shown  at  g  in  the  same  figure. 
Commencing  peripherally  as  curved  and  rather  broad  tubes,  they  often 
rapidly  become  narrower  and  then  wider,  as  they  pass  up  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lid.  They  either  open  into  the  follicles  of  the  cilia  or 
terminate  in  constricted  bulbar  or  racemose  extremities.  Lined  for  the 
most  part  by  epithelial  scales  of  a  cubical  variety,  which  are  arranged 
over  a  fibrous  material  in  which  spindle  cells  containing  elongated 
nuclei  are  distributed,  they  at  times  are  found  to  contain  a  mass  of 
homogeneous  and  granular  matter. 

In  a  number  of  places  throughout  the  skin  area,  as  sh^ton  at  j  in 
Fig.  15,  the  coiled  tubular  congeries  of  the  ordinary  sudoAferous  or 
sweat  glands  can  be  seen.  Irregularly  distributed  thro^llout  the  over- 
lying  cutis,  can  be  noticed  numbers  of  very  fin^fQhrs  (^,  i),  which 
project  upon  the  delicate  skin  surface  of  the  lids^yMany  of  these  are 
apparently  devoid  of  any  sebaceous  glands  at  tbspwollicles.  Along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  free  margin  or  ciliary  boirffify^.  each  lid,  are  situated 
one  or  more  rows  of  short,  strong  hairs  tferfered  the  cilia  or  eyelashes 
(shown  at  h).  Slightly  curved  and  mcf^kumerous  and  larger  in  the 
upper  lid,  they  oppose  one  another  b^titeir  convexities.  Those  of  the 
upper  rows  average  from  eight  tc^welve  millimeters  (about  one-third 
to  one-half  of  an  inch)  in  lengths f  £Pheir  roots  are  about  two  or  three 
millimeters  (one-twelfth  to  ona^a^hth  of  an  inch)  long.  The  external 
edges  of  the  ciliary  border  Qb  rounded,  whilst  the  bulbar  edges  are 
sharply  angled. 

The  portion  of  the  e^lids  in  apposition  with  the  eyeball  is  covered 
with  a  mucus  mem^yie  called  the  conjunctiva .  Closely  attached  to 
the  posterior  sur^ih^of  the  tarsus  and  to  a  submucus  material  where 
the  tarsal  tis^Jremls,  it  passes  around  a  cul-de-sac  known  as  the  fornix 
conjunctivas,  tt^over  a  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  globe. 

^tJ^or  SUI*face  of  the  lids  is  composed  of  extremely  delicate 
skin,  that*#  the  upper  lid  being  continued  from  the  brow  and  that  of 
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the  lower  lid  from  the  cheek.  It  is  loosely  attached  to  the  underlying 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  a  number  of  minute  sudoriferous  glands  and 
fine  bulbar  extremities  of  hairs  can  be  found.  Both  the  epiderm  and 

corium  are  extremely  thin,  whilst  the  papillae  are  very  small.  The 

surface  of  the  skin  is  wrinkled  into  horizontal  folds,  the  most  important 
of  which  in  each  upper  lid  is  the  so-called  sulcus  orbit o-p alp ebr alls 
superior ,  produced  by  the  superior  border  of  the  dense  tissue  of  the 
tarsus  pushing  its  way  back  into  the  orbit  during  the  action  of  the 
elevator  muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid.  In  the  lower  lid  there  is  a  cor¬ 
responding,  though  less  prominent,  fold  known  as  the  sulcus  orbito- 
palpebralis  inferior .  Beneath  it,  at  varying  distances,  there  is  a 

second  less  marked  fold  known  as  the  sulcus  palp  ebr  o-malaris.  The 

portion  of  the  upper  lid  above  the  superior  orbito-palpebral  fold  is 
known  as  the  orbital  portion  of  the  lid,  whilst  the  broad,  elongated, 
curvilinear  area  above  this,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  upper  rim 
of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  is  the  superciliary  region.  In  this 
region  are  found  the  supercilia  or  eyebrows ,  which  consist  of  short, 
thick  hairs  that  are  directed  obliquely  up  and  out  and  then  down  and 
out  from  the  median  line. 

Far  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  free  border  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  lids,  at  about  five  or  six  millimeters  (three-sixteenths  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch)  distance  from  the  inner  canthus,  there  is  a  small 
elevation  called  the  papilla  lacrymalis.  Upon  this  is  situated  the 
entrance  into  the  excretory  portion  of  the  lacrymal  apparatus — the 
punctum  lacrymalis.  This  leads  into  a  minute  canal,  known  as  the 
canaliculus  lacrymalis ,  which  passes  through  the  substance  of  the  lid 
to  unite  with  its  fellow  and  empty  into  the  temporal  side  of  the  lacry¬ 
mal  sac. 

The  arterial  circulation  of  the  lids  is  chiefly  obtained  through  the 
naso-frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  whioh*^ub divides  into  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  median  palpebral  artaa$^.  *  These  branches, 
anastomosing  with  the  lacrymal,  the  supeiw&l  temporal,  and  the 
angular — especially  the  last — form  a  serie^lMoops  or  circles  around 
the  free  edge  of  the  lids.  ,  . .  . 

The  venous  blood  is  carried  off  through  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
palpebral  veins,  which  are  connect^4/^h  the  anterior  facial  vein  on 
the  median  side  and  with  the  fiipia}^  and  the  temporal  veins  on  the  tem¬ 
poral  side.  \D 

The  motor  nerves  of  the<  ,Ik]s  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fibres 
from  the  sympathetic  stuwjpng  Mueller’s  muscle,  derived  from  the 
seventh  or  facial,  whiejS^upplies  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the 
third,  which  supplies  me  levator  palpebrm  superioris.  The  sensory 
nerve  fibres  are  o^djjbots  from  the  trigeminus. 

The  conjuricffm,  forming  a  sac  known  as  the  conjunctival  sac ,  and 
receiving  its^slc  from  the  fact  that  it  in  reality  serves  in  great  measure 
to  join  thqffc^re  to  the  globe,  practically  divides  itself  into  an  upper  and 
a  low^BN^jihion.  Each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  into  a  tarsal  part, 
knowing  the  palpebral  or  tarsal  conjunctiva ;  an  ocular  part,  which  is 
termed  the  bulbar  or  ocular  conjunctiva ;  and  a  third,  or  intervening 
V)n$ai  portion,  connecting  the  two,  known  as  the  fornix  or  sinus 
Qonjunctiva. 
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Commencing  at  the  free  borders  of  the  lids,  and  reflected  into  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  and  lacrymal  glands 
and  the  lacrymal  canals,  it  extends  over  the  entire  inner  palpebral 
surfaces  from  the  upper  and  lower  cul-de-sacs,  and  is  reflected  over  the 
sclerotic  (known  by  some  as  the  scleral  conjunctiva),  just  in  front  of 
the  ocular  equator,  to  cover  the  anterior  face  of  the  eye  up  to,  at  times, 
slightly  beyond  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  is  continued  across  this 
portion  of  the  eyeball  as  an  epithelial  layer  alone.  At  the  cul-de-sacs, 
or  folds  of  transition ,  the  membrane  becomes  thicker  and  forms  two 
folds  known  respectively  as  the  plica  palpebralis  superioris  and  plica 
palpebralis  inferioris.  The  upper  is  much  the  deeper  of  the  two.  Near 
the  inner  canthus  there  is  a  thin,  almost  vertical  fold,  containing  at 
times,  according  to  some,  cartilaginous  material.  It  is  semilunar  in 
shape,  with  its  concavity  directed  toward  the  cornea.  This  is  known 
as  the  plica  semilunaris ,  which  is  considered  to  be  rudimentary  to  the 
third  eyelid,  or  membrana  nictitans ,  as  seen  in  some  animals.  Just  at 
the  internal  canthus,  the  mucus  membrane  forms,  by  a  reduplication,  a 
small,  roundish,  pale-red  prominence  lying  on  the  semilunar  fold  and 
projecting  forward  toward  the  palpebral  fissure.  From  its  resemblance 
to  a  minute  piece  of  flesh  it  is  known  as  the  caruncula  lacrymalis . 
This  prominence  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of  follicles  which  are  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  Meibomian  glands  and  the  glands  of  Moll.  These 
are  bound  together  by  connective  tissue,  which  is  interspersed  with 
sebaceous  glands  and  fat-cells.  The  whole  is  covered  with  epithelium. 
Often  a  number  of  minute  hairs  can  be  found  in  its  substance.  This 
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composed  of  small  ventless  sacules,  which  contain  a  network  of  capil¬ 
laries,  and  are  infiltrated  with  pallid,  round,  nucleated  cells. 

The  bulbar  or  ocular  conjunctiva,  which  is  more  extensive  over  the 
superior  portion  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  eyeball,  is  very  pallid.  In 
most  Caucasian  subjects  it  presents  an  almost  white,  translucent  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  so  extremely  thin  and  so  loosely  attached  to  the  under¬ 
lying  Tenon’s  capsule  that  it  is  freely  mobile  over  this  membrane.  As 
it  passes  toward  the  corneal  edge  over  the  front  face  of  the  globe,  it 
becomes  increasingly  adherent  and  thinner.  Near  the  border  of  the 
cornea  it  is  quite  dense  and  is  tightly  attached  to  the  sclerotic  as  a 
broad  band,  which  is  two  or  more  millimeters  (one-twelfth  of  an  inch  or 
more)  in  width.  It  is  wider  above  and  below.  This  annulus,  or  ring, 
which  in  most  instances  extends  beyond  the  corneal  edge,  is  known  as 
the  limbus  conjunctivas  or  limbus  corneas .  The  conjunctiva,  now  re¬ 
duced  to  its  epithelial  layer  with  an  extremely  thin  underlying  structure¬ 
less  membrane,  forms  the  outermost  covering  of  the  cornea. 

The  entire  bulbar  conjunctiva,  according  to  most  authors,  devoid  of 
glands,  excrescences,  rugae,  and  folds,  is  composed  in  greater  part  of 
superimposed  plates  of  epithelium,  with  an  underlying  basement  mem¬ 
brane.  The  portion  over  the  sclerotic  is  sometimes  termed  the  scleral 
conjunctiva  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  over  the  cornea,  which 
is  designated  the  corneal  conjunctiva . 

The  conjunctival  cul-de-sacs,  or  palpebral  sinuses ,  are,  in  reality, 
exaggerations  of  the  tarsal  portions.  The  papillae  in  these  situations 
are  more  numerous,  and  at  times  are  coalesced  into  fold-like  promi¬ 
nences  or  plica.  The  connective-tissue  material  is  also  coarser,  more 
widely  separated,  and  contains  many  bundles  of  fine  elastic  fibres. 
Beneath  the  epithelial  layer,  with  its  outermost  cylindrical,  and  under¬ 
lying  globular  cells,  a  few  large  glandular  structures,  ihe  so-called  acino- 
tubular  glands  of  Krause ,  are  found.  Especiallvi§4his  so  in  the  upper 
fornix,  in  close  proximity  to  the  orbital  bordgp&F  the  tarsi.  These, 
which  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  uppetf^Kde-sac,  are  believed,  as 
previously  explained,  to  possess  many  anatomical  and  physio¬ 

logical  characteristics  found  in  the  la&gBflal  gland.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  lacrymal  gland  itseU$c£k  to  twelve  in  number,  pass 
through  the  tissues  of  the  upp^r  OQg|unctival  fornix  at  its  temporal 
part,  near  the  external  angle  ofi&e  eye.  This  portion  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  varies  greatly  in  size  in  &fferent  individuals,  being  much  larger 
and  deeper  superiorly  and  fatally. 

The  vascular  system  conjunctiva,  which  freely  communicates 

with  that  of  the  lids,^^vhich  is  very  rich  in  blood,  obtains  its  arte¬ 
rial  supply  from  thdQphthalmic  artery.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
branches  from  tll^Jhcrymal,  which  anastomose  with  the  supra-orbital, 
the  palpebral^,  frontal  (one  terminal),  and  the  naso-dorsal  (a  branch 
of  the  other  iertfnnal),  with  some  small  twigs  from  the  superior  and  the 
inferior  a^jff^ular  branches.  The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from 
these  are  the  many  small  tributaries,  more  or  less  corresponding 

to  the  afcherial  branches,  which  are  at  last  received  into  the  ophthalmic 
cmd^flkcial  veins.  At  times  there  is  a  second  ophthalmic  trunk  formed 
d)\N*ie  association  of  the  venous  branches  and  twigs  along  the  orbital 
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floor,  which  either  connects  with  the  ophthalmic  vein  proper  or  pursues 
an  individual  course  to  the  corresponding  cavernous  sinus. 

The  bulbar  portion  of  the  membrane  around  the  limbus  conjunctive 
is  also  supplied  by  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  thus  offering  a  compara¬ 
tively  free  arterial  anastomosis  of  the  so-called  anterior  conjunctival 
vascular  system  of  Van  Woerden,with  the  blood  w7hich  circulates  in  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  globe.  Mingled  with  the  superficial  vessels  can 
be  seen,  more  advantageously  during  the  commencement  of  some  acute 
conjunctival  inflammation,  large  anastomosing  conjunctival  twigs,  which 


Fig.  IS. 
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The  lacrymal  apparatus  divides  itself  into  a  secretory  and  an  ex¬ 
cretory  portion.  The  former  consists  of  the  lacrymal  glands  and  a 
number  of  follicles  situated  in  the  outer  part  of  the  superior  fornix.  The 
latter  is  made  up  of  the  canaliculi,  the  lacrymal  sacs,  and  the  lacrymo- 
nasal  ducts. 

The  lacrymal  gland  consists  of  two  lobules — the  major ,  or  superior, 
and  the  minor ,  or  inferior.  These  are  separated  by  a  thin  wall  of  fascia 
that  arises  from  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris  and  is  inserted  into  the 
temporal  edge  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  The  inferior,  or 
smaller  lobule,  is  known  as  the  accessory  lacrymal  gland .  It  rests 
upon  the  superior  cul-de-sac.  The  entire  gland  is  situated  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  called  the  fossa  glandulce  lacrymalis .  It  is  attached  to  the  peri¬ 
osteum  of  the  temporal  extremity  of  the  upper  orbital  base,  just  inside 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  by  fine  fibrous  bands. 
These  glands,  which  are  enveloped  in  a  common  covering  of  connective 
tissue,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  minute  racemose  structures  of 
similar  structure,  are  composed  of  alveoli  somewhat  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  ordinary  acino-tubular  salivary  glands.  The  larger  cluster  is 
about  two  centimeters  (about  three-fourths  of  an  inch)  long,  ten  to  twelve 
millimeters  (about  three-eighths  to  one-half  of  an  inch)  wide,  and  five 
millimeters  (about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch)  thick.  It  is  yellowish-red 
in  tint  and  almond-like  in  shape,  with  its  concavity  directed  down  and  in. 
The  smaller  mass,  which  is  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  main  gland, 
and  contains  about  one-third  its  volume,  is  tightly  adherent  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  portion  of  the  upper  eyelid.  It  rests  partly  upon  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eyeball  and  partly  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  fibres  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle.'  On  account  of  the  reflection  of  conjunctiva 
separating  in  measure  a  small  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland 
from  the  main  body,  the  mass  thrust  forward  is  sometjfces  known  as  the 
palpebral  portion  of  the  lacrymal  gland.  Fro^rS^oJbh  lobules  com¬ 
bined,  six  to  twelve  fine  tubules  pass  downward(0jia  forward  under  the 
mucus  membrane,  to  perforate  the  upper  conjunctival  fornix  at  its 
outer  part,  through  six  to  ten  orifices  arranged  laterally.  Each  duct  is 
composed  of  a  basement  membrane  witbrnifonerous  elastic  fibres.  Upon 
the  inner  surface  of  these  there  are^Tav^s  of  epithelium.  The  outer 
portions  are  covered  with  conne^Vrissue  which  contains  elongated 
nuclei.  By  some  it  is  thought  tj^  there  is  an  excretory  duct  connect¬ 
ing  the  two  tubes.  Others  as^rfihat  some  of  the  secretion  finds  its 
way  into  the  lower  cul-de-sa&Ky  a  separate  and  special  system  of  ducts, 
which  come  from  the  lo^^wer  part  of  the  combined  gland. 

In  addition  to  these^mictures,  the  acino-tubular  glands  of  Krause, 
situated,  as  previously  described,  in  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sacs,  with 
the  general  mucuWsurface  of  the  conjunctiva  itself,  assist  in  the 
lacrymal  functidfo 

The  waterjH^fcretion  having  served  its  purpose,  is  at  last  passed  into 
the  excmD^  portion  of  the  apparatus.  This  part  of  the  mechanism 
commeiie^as  two  minute  whitish  openings,  known  as  the  puncta  lacry- 
malicL  Bach  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  two  small  elevations  (th epapillce 
Itymffialia)  situated  on  the  free  margin  of  the  lids  about  six  millimeters 
^fourth  of  an  inch)  from  the  inner  canthus.  They  are  known 
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Section  of  lacrymal  sac. 


into  the  lower  outer  wall  of  a  recept  aoilo  or  cavity  known  as  the  lacry¬ 
mal  sac.  Their  lining  mucus  m^fl^ane  is  much  more  pallid  than 
any  other  part  of  the  lacrymal  As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  19,  the 


lacrymal  sac  forms  an  irregu^Jy  ovoid  cavity,  which  though  usually 
about  twelve  millimeters  (o^gjjalf  of  an  inch)  in  length,  is  of  variable 
size.  Lying  immediate^,  subjacent  to  the  facial  integument,  it  is 
odged  in  a  groove  si tua^n  between  the  lacrymal  bone  posteriorly,  and 
the  nasal  process  Qf^t%4uperior  maxillary  bone,  anteriorly.  Practically 
serving  as  a  re^j$tele  for  the  tears,  it  is  continued  below  into  the 
(aery  mo-nasal  It  consists  of  a  lining  mucus  membrane  thrown 

into  minute^lvular  folds  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  AflKptfte  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose.  Covered  by  an 

4 


respectively  as  the  upper  and  the  lower  punctum,  the  latter  being  the 
smaller  and  situated  more  to  the  temporal  side.  Passing  directly 
from  these  orifices,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  sphincter-like  band  of 
muscular  fibres,  and  are  in  apposition  with  the  ocular  globe,  are  two  fine 
tubules,  termed  the  canaliculi  lacrymales .  .  The  lower  is  the  larger  in 
calibre  and  the  shorter  in  length.  They  extend  respectively  up,  in  and 
down,  and  down  and  in,  to  converge  and  unite,  as  may  at  times  be  seen  in 
other  excretory  channels,  into  a  common  orifice  which  passes  directly 

Fig.  19. 
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Relative  positii 


eyes  and  orbits.  (Arlt.) 


1ft*  it  is,  with  the  sac,  about  twenty  to  twenty- 
w A  -fourths  to  one  inch)  in  length,  and  from  three 


As  can  be  seen  in  Fig. 

four  millimeters  (abouttg^  w  . 

to  five  millimeter^M§ut  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch)  in 
diameter.  AcafrrOg  to  most  authors  it  is  composed  of  an  internal  layer 
of  ciliated  epitMilim,  which  is  covered  with  a  fibrinous  periosteal  layer  of 
the  same  chapter  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  lacrymal  sac.  Over  this 
is  a  lamdTabed  pavement-epithelium  and  many  racemose  glands.  It 
lies  canal  formed  by  the  lacrymal,  the  superior  maxillary, 

andSS^  inferior  turbinated  bones.  Just  after  it  leaves  the  lacrymal 
sa c  tb  enter  the  osseous  canal,  it  is  thrown  into  several  folds.  Narrow- 
as  it  goes  through  the  bony  canal,  it  again  expands  and  is  again 
rown  into  folds  after  leaving  the  canal.  It  terminates  in  an  oval 


x3? 


elastic  fibrous  coat,  which  is  closely  attached  to  the  underlying  perios¬ 
teum,  the  whole  is  covered  posteriorly  with  a  muscle-structure  termed  the 
tensor  of  the  lid .  It  is  crossed  anteriorly  by  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the 
tendo  oculi,  which  is  fastened  to  the  crest  of  the  ungual  bone.  These  two 
structures,  with  the  orbicularis,  serve  to  keep  the  puncta  directed  against 
the  globe.  By  many,  the  lining  membrane,  which,  like  that  of  the  duct, 
is  thick  and  rich  in  vascularity,  is  considered  to  be  ciliated  in  its  outer 
or  cylindric  layer. 

The  lacrymo-nasal  duct  extends  irregularly  downward,  outward, 
and  backward  from  the  lacrymal  sac  to  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 


Fig  20. 
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valve-like  orifice  which  passes  directly  into  the  anterior  wall  of  the 


inferior  nasal  meatus.  Between  the  periosteum  and  the  mucus  mem¬ 
brane  there  is  a  dense  venous  plexus,  which  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  pathological  processes  of  the  apparatus. 

The  arterial  and  venous  circulations  are  mostly  carried  on  through 
minute  stems  from  the  terminals  of  the  ophthalmic  and  neighboring 
vessels.^ 

The  nerves  are  in  great  measure  derivatives  from  the  infra-trochlear 
and  the  first  division  of  the  fifth. 


Fig.  21. 
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Relative  positions  of  insertions  of  the  str^*  muscles.  (Mauthner.) 

As  shown  in  Fig.  20,  and  as  exA  on  page  29,  the  eyeball  is 
situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of/Mbrbit,  and  occupies  an  excentric 
position  up  and  out.  Restin^Np  its  soft  cushion  of  orbital  tissue, 


attached  anteriorly  to  the  hwAyexpanse  of  freely  yielding  conjunctiva}' 
and  supported  posteriorly  ojt/he  stiff,  though  slackened  optic  nerve  it 


IS  capable  of  much  freedom  in  movement  by  a  set  of  long,  thin  muscu- 

m.r  simotnvAo  _  _ i*  i  , -i  •  ..° 


— U‘U,V/7VUU  "j  vi.  lung,  on  in  muscu- 

1  exceP^0n?  have  their  origin  at  or  near  the 

M^v^heir  insertions  on  the  forward  portion  of  the 


in  movement  by  a  set  of  long,  thin  muscu- 
h  one  exception,  have  their  origin  at  or  near  the 
;heir  insertions  on  the  forward  portion  of  the 


one  exception,  have  their  origin  at  or  near  the 


Commenci: 
rectus  musch 
tendon  nornJ 


'  »  •  -  - .r - 7  —  v  *  vugiu  an  ui  acai  tuc 

globe 0t  the  orblKj^*“™eir  insertions  on  the  forward  portion  of  the 


GomtnenciiupNii  the  most  important  and  most  powerful,  the  internal 
rectus  WMsc^Awhich,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  16,  arises  by  a  single 
tendon  coi^Jnfly  with  the  inferior  rectus  from  the  ligament  of  Zinn, 


the  most  important  and  most  powerful,  the  internal 


rectus  must 
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at  the  inner  edge  of  the  orbital  border  of  the  optic  foramen.  It  passes 
directly  forward  and  inward  along  the  orbital  wall  and  through  the 
cellulo-fatty  tissue  of  the  orbit.  Turning  towards  the  equator  of  the 
globe,  it* pierces  the  capsule  of  Tenon  at  this  point  and  follows  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  globe  as  a  broad  tendinous  band  of  about  ten  millimeters 
(three-eighths  of  an  inch)  in  width.  It  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
(as  can  be  seen  slightly  modified  in  Fig.  21 !)  at  about  five  and  a 
half  millimeters  (three- sixteenths  of  an  inch)  from  the  inner  border 
of  the  cornea.  The  centre  of  the  tendon  is  on  a  level  with  the  centre 
of  the  cornea.  The  entire  length  of  the  muscle  is  about  forty  and 
eight-tenths  millimeters  (one  and  seven-eighths  inches).  As  it  passes 
forward,  posterior  to  the  globe,  it  sends  a  few  bands  of  connective 
tissue  through  the  orbital  tissues  to  be  attached  to  the  periosteum. 
Whilst  pursuing  its  way  along  the  globe  it  throws  out  fascial  prolonga¬ 
tions  into  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  these  being  particularly  pronounced 
around  the  superior  and  the  inferior  border  of  the  insertions.  Its  ocular 
surface  is  covered  with  a  smooth  membranous  extension  of  the  fibrous 
envelope. 

The  external  rectus  muscle  is  the  third  longest  of  the  entire  straight 
series,  being  about  forty  and  six-tenths  millimeters  (about  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches)  in  length,  and  is  next  in  thickness  to  the  preceding  muscle. 
It  arises,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  16,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  orbital 
edge  of  the  optic  foramen,  by  two  heads — the  upper  and  the  lower.  The 
latter  head  also  arises  in  measure  from  a  small  bony  prominence  at  the 
inferior  border  of  the  anterior  lacerated  foramen.  Running  along  the 
temporal  wall  of  the  orbit,  the  muscle  reaches  the  equator  of  the  globe, 
perforates  Tenon’s  capsule,  becomes  tendinous,  and  curves  around  the 
outer  convexity  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  at 
about  six  and  nine-tenths  millimeters  (about  ome^iuarter  of  an  inch) 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  outer  corneal  bfcjgerf  by  a  band  of  nine 
and  two-tenths  millimeters  (three-eighths  of  ajpinch)  in  width. 

The  inferior  rectus  muscle ,  as  can  be  s^hsr  in  Fig.  16,  arises  in  the 
ligament  of  Zinn  in  conjunction  with  ;ernal  rectus  muscle,  at  the 

inferior  border  of  the  orbital  margnWftOthe  optic  foramen.  It  passes 
•downward  and  forward  through  meVSsues  of  the  orbit,  to  curve  upon 
the  globe  and  penetrate  the  en\^dopmg  capsule  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  previously  described  strai^^  muscles.  It  is  obliquely  inserted  into 
the  sclerotic  at  about  six  aW ahalf  millimeters  (about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch)  distance  to  the  mq0CTl  side  of  the  anterior  vertical  meridian  of 
the  eye.  It  is  inse^<d0>y a  tendinous  band  of  about  nine  and  eight- 
tenths  millimeters  Unfitly  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch)  in  width 
at  about  five  to ^evW  millimeters  (about  three-sixteenths  to  slightly  less 
than  one-third  oMn  inch)  from  the  lower  border  of  the  cornea.  The 
external  exl^Jlity  of  the  tendinous  attachment  is  about  two  millimeters 
(one-twelf©5m  an  inch)  further  removed  from  the  cornea  than  the  in- 
terna^VvfHie  entire  length  of  the  muscle  is,  as  noted  in  the  sketch, 
abot^whr  centimeters  (one  and  five- eighths  inches). 


is  here  designated  by  the  abbreviation  Reet.  medialis  (rectus  melialis  of  the  European 
writers), 
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The  superior  rectus  muscle  is  one  of  the  thinnest,  the  longest  (forty- 
one  and  eight- tenths  millimeters — slightly  more  than  one  and  three-fifths 
inches),  and  the  narrowest  in  places.  As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  16,  it  takes  its 
origin  from  the  superior  portion  of  the  ligament  of  Zinn,  and  passes  forward 
and  inward -at  about  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  to  the  optic  axis  along 
the  orbital  roof.  Penetrating  Tenon’s  capsule  near  the  ocular  equator 
and  giving  off  fascial  prolongations,  it  follows  the  upper  convexity  of 
the  globe  to  be  obliquely  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  about  seven  to  eight 
millimeters  (about  seven-twenty-fourths  to  one-third  of  an  inch)  from 
the  upper  corneal  border  by  a  tendon  ten  and  six-tenths  millimeters 
wide  (slightly  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch),  which  has  its 
temporal  border  about  two  millimeters  (about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch) 
further  away  from  the  cornea  than  the  internal  border. 

The  superior  oblique  or  trochlearis  muscle  is  fusiform  in  shape.  It 
arises,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  16,  near  the  orbital  apex,  just  up  and  in 
from  the  position  of  origin  of  the  levator  palp ebroe  superioris ,  and  passes 
forward,  upward,  and  inward  along  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  orbit, 
to  curve  as  a  narrow  tendinous  cord  through  the  trochlea,  or  pulley, 
which  is  situated  in  a  depression  just  under  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone.  After  leaving  the  pulley  it  expands  and  is  reflected 
backward  and  outward  subjacent  to  the  superior  rectus  muscle.  It  is 
inserted  as  a  flat,  tendinous  band  about  six  millimeters  (one-fourth  of 
an  inch)  in  breadth,  into  the  outer,  upper,  and  posterior  part  of  the 
sclerotic  in  such  a  position  that  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ocular 
insertion  is  situated  about  seven  millimeters  (about  seven-twenty-fourths 
of  an  inch)  up  and  out  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
into  the  globe.  As  its  tendon  passes  through  the  trochlear-like  ring,  it, 
as  well  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilasrinous  Dullev,  is  covered 


The  inferior  oblique  muscle  is  also  thin  and  narrow^  ^It  takes  its 


origin  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  internal  ^ngte  of  the  orbit 
in  a  depression  in  the  superior  or  orbital  surface  ofj^e  superior  maxil¬ 
lary  bone  just  external  to  the  lacrymal  canah.  Passing  for  five  or  six 
millimeters  (three-sixteenths  to  one-fourth  ii^hjcftstance  outward  and 
backward  along  the  orbital  floor  under  tile  interior  rectus  muscle,  it 
changes  its  course  upward  so  as  to  runQ^otween  the  external  rectus 
muscle  and  the  globe.  It  is  inserted  ^pto  the  sclerotic  by  a  broad  and 
short  tendinous  band  of  about  one^Mfimeter  (about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch)  in  width,  just  benea^^^  insertion  of  the  superior  rectus 
muscle,  in  the  upper  posteriosSportion  of  the  temporal  side  of  the 
globe.  I  he  posterior  and  /frfijmm  ends  of  the  insertion  are  but  four  or 
five  millimeters  (one-sixth  Vnhree-sixteenths  of  an  inch)  from  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  optic  nei%Mj}ito  the  globe. 

As  thfi  entire  grouCpt  muscles  pass  through  the  orbital  tissue  just 
the  (M^CSquator,  they  present  in  cross  section  the  compar¬ 
and  NM^itions  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  At  this  situation  the 
ctua  nmscle,  shown  at  the  lower  4,  is  the  largest,  whilst  the 
CT^uscle  the  next.  The  superior  rectus  muscle  (3),  the 
mpius  muscle,  and  the  levator  palpebrse  (2)  are  quite  flat  and 
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thin.  It  can  also  be  noticed  how  compact  and  how  close  the  superior 
oblique  in  this  position  (4)  lies  to  the  upper  inner  orbital  wall.  The  com¬ 
parative  difference  in  size  between  the  internal  rectus  and  the  external 
rectus  (1)  is  also  plainly  manifest. 

As  before  explained,  the  nerves  that  innervate  these  muscles  are  the 
third,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth.  The  third  nerve  goes  to  the  internal, 
the  inferior  and  the  superior  recti,  and  the  inferior  oblique.  The  fourth 
nerve  supplies  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  The  sixth  nerve  goes  to 
the  external  rectus  muscle. 

The  deep  origin  of  these  nerves,  from  which  nuclei  fibres  pass  to  the 
higher  brain-centres  in  some  portion  of  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  is  to  be  found  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  After  passing 
through  the  pes  pedunculi  and  encountering  the  substantia  nigra  and  red 
nucleus  of  the  tegmentum,  the  oculo-motor  nerve  roots,  as  can  be  seen 


Fig.  22. 


Obliquuajpilsjy&r.  *  S 

These  several  gfWjps  of  multipolar  ganglion  cells  are  subdivided 
into  an  anteriorYma&ran,  and  posterior  nucleus.  The  median  nucleus, 
which  is  suppose^*)  belong  to  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  crosses  the 
median  line,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  to  connect  with  the  nuclei 
of  its  felh^^as  well  as  with  the  nucleus  of  the  external  rectus.  It  is 
prob^hlvlibwever,  that  the  various  nuclei  are  connected  in  due  propor¬ 
tion  Ntf^ne  combined  physiological  workings  of  the  peripheral  muscles ; 
tly4be5ng  in  measure  proven  by  the  facts  that  Edinger  has  recognized 
^fto^e  series  of  longitudinal  fibres  subjacent  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  that  seem  to  connect  all  of  the  individual  nuclei,  and  that 
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Spitzka  has  found  a  series  of  such  fibres  situated  anteriorly  which  are 
crossed. 

In  front  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  aqueduct,  the  fourth  nerve, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  23,  undergoes  decussation  and  enters  the  opposite 
half  of  the  floor  to  pass  to  its  respective  nuclear  nest. 

As  above  hinted,  the  nuclear  nidus  of  the  sixth  nerve  also  lies  on 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  just  anterior  to  the  centre  of  the 
median  line. 

We  now  come  to  the  eyeball  itself.  The  most  external  coat,  the 
sclerotic  or  sclera,  is  so  termed  upon  account  of  its  hardness.  In  fact, 


Fig.  23. 


of  a  millimeter  (less  than  one^mieth  of  an  inch)  immediately  behind 
the  points  of  insertion  of  tip  external  straight  muscles.  It  is  composed 
of  a  dense  network  of  inf^cing  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and 
elastic  fibres,  which  arSjningled  together  with  a  number  of  minute 
nucleated  cells.  Tlrt^  cells  are  of  the  spindle-shaped  variety.  At 
times  they  are  especially  in  the  negro.  These  lie  in  cell- 

spaces,  and  ar^KJmd  together  by  a  homogeneous  cement  which  holds 
“  p  m?te  and  irregular  lymphatic  channels. 


the  external  layers  curve  circularly  around  the  optic- 


3.  Here  the  deeper  of  the  two  underlying  ones  passes 
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directly  between  the  nerve  fibres  themselves  and  forms  a  sieve-like  mem¬ 
brane — the  lamina  eribrosa.  At  this  point,  the  middle  layers  coalesce 
with  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  Anteriorly,  around  the  limbus 
corneae,  there  is  a  similar  circular  series  of  the  inner  layers,  whilst 
other  fibres  pass  directly  into  the  cornea  and  are  gradually  converted 
into  corneal  tissue.  Equatorially,  the  annular  character  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  and  anterior  fibres  becomes  less  and  less  marked,  although,  as  a 
rule,  the  external  striae  are  said  to  be  meridional  and  the  inner  ones 
equatorial  throughout  the  entire  coat. 

Externally,  the  surface  of  the  coat  is  comparatively  smooth.  It  is 
separated  anteriorly  from  the  overlying  conjunctival  membrane  by  a 
loose  layer  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  termed  by  some  the  episcleral 
layer .  This  layer  becomes  much  thickened  and  increased  in  vascularity 
around  the  corneal  limbus.  At  the  position  where  the  tendons  of  the 
extra- ocular  muscles  insert  themselves,  fin$  fibrillar  prolongations,  which 
perforate  the  scleral  tissue  at  acute  angles,  can  be  seen.  These  are  soon 
lost  to  view. 

Internally,  the  coat  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  fine  grooves,  which 
are  intended  for  the  transmission  of  the  ciliary  nerves.  Beneath,  there 
is  a  delicate  endothelial  lining  of  connective  tissue,  elastic  fibres,  and 
variously  sized  pigmented  cells,  known  as  the  lamina  fusca.  The  inner 
wall  of  this  lining  is  coated  with  cells  of  an  epithelial  type.  This  thin 
membrane,  which  generally  has  its  pigment  increased  around  the  inter¬ 
nal  borders  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  forms  the  external  wall  of  the 
so-called  perichorioidal  lymphatic  space .  Anteriorly,  in  the  region  of 
the  ciliary  processes,  and  posteriorly,  around  the  optic  nerve,  the  entire 
coat  is  tightly  attached  to  the  underlying  chorioid.  Posteriorly,  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  degrees  to  the  nasal  side  of  the^&acula  lutea  and 
two  to  three  degrees  above  the  line  of  horizon,  th^jtGsjan  aggregation 
of  a  series  of  fine  openings  in  the  sclerotic.  jwS  are  comprised  in 
an  area  of  little  more  than  one  and  a  halfc<m*ni meters  (about  one- 
thirty-sixth  of  an  inch)  in  diameter.  Tharo^h  them,  the  optic-nerve 
bundle  makes  its  entrance  into  the  globo^SJn  the  centre  of  this  sieve¬ 
like  opening  there  is  a  larger  aperturefrA^ed  the  porus  opticus ,  through 
which  the  retinal  vessels  make  fchek^vay.  Besides  these  openings, 
there  are  a  number  of  canals  whiel\afford  entrance  and  exit  to  vessels 
and  nerves,  each  of  these  canals  Wing  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  elastic 
fibres.  The  two  principal  vljlular  circles  of  the  membrane  are  the 
posterior  and  the  anteru&^mscular  zones  or  circles.  The  posterior 
surrounds  the  optic-nei,ye%Atrance.  The  anterior  encircles  the  cornea. 
The  entering  nerv£  tctically  occupy  the  same  position.  Between 
these  two  great  5^n^s  or  circles,  the  texture  of  the  membrane  is  per¬ 
meated  by  a  capillary  network.  It  is  perforated  at  points  with  small 
oblique  canak^Sch  are  intended  for  the  transmission  of  deeper  pene¬ 
trating  vess^|&)  and  nerves.  At  the  equator  of  the  globe  are  the  open¬ 
ings  fqKjfre  vorticose  veins  of  the  chorioid,  these,  as  the  other  vessels, 
being^Jlosed  in  their  respective  lymph-sheaths. 

JMtet  oehind  the  corneal  border,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  coat, 
M^erajis  an  annular  venous  plexus  lined  by  an  elastic  membrane  of 
^fine  filaments.  This  is  known  as  the  venous  sinus  of  Leber ,  or 
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Schlemms  canal .  It  contains  a  plexus  of  vessels  that  anastomose  with 
the  ciliary  veins  and  those  that  are  distributed  to  the  outer  scleral 
surface. 

The  transition  from  the  scleral  to  the  corneal  fibres  is  not  abrupt. 
The  visible  line  of  union  is  more  peripherally  situated  at  the  internal 
surface  of  the  membrane  than  at  the  external.  This  gives  the  point 
of  juncture  a  bevelled  appearance,  with  the  sclerotic  overlapping  the 
cornea  on  the  outer  surface,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  fitting  of  a  crystal 
to  a  watch. 

Fig.  24. 


^  ■  mriii.^  - - - ■  1 1 1  j  TT ' 


ctional  view  of  cornea.  (Schaefer). 


The  covt^^y  pellucida ),  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  24,  is  ordinarily 
said  to  be  composed  of  five  strata  or  layers.  These  are  the  anterior 
epithelmFm/er,  the  anterior  elastic  layer  or  Bowman  s  membrane ,  the 
substmw* I  propria ,  the  posterior  elastic  layer  or  Bescemei s  membrane , 
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and  the  posterior  endothelial  layer.  By  others,  the  first  stratum  is 
termed  the  conjunctival ;  the  next  two  strata  are  comprised  under  the 
generic  term,  the  scleral ;  whilst  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  collectively 
known  as  the  uveal  portion.  In  the  adult  eye,  its  horizontal  diameter 
is  about  twelve  millimeters  (about  one-half  inch)  in  length,  and  its 
vertical  diameter  is  eleven  millimeters  (about  eleven-twenty-fourths  of 
an  inch)  in  length.  Its  substance  is  thinnest  in  the  centre.  As  can 
be  seen  in  the  profile  sketch  in  the  chapter  on  Physiological  Optics, 


the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  is  less  than  that  of  the  posterior 
surface. 


The  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea  is  directly  continuous  with  the  fibres 
of  the  sclerotic.  Stretched  over  anteriorly,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
thin  lamina,  there  is  an  epithelial  layer  which  is  a  part  of  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  conjunctiva.  Spread  over  it  posteriorly,  there  is  an  elastic 
membrane  which  is  covered  in  part  by  an  endothelial  layer  that  is  in 
reality  a  modification  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  uveal  tract. 


Fig.  25. 


Anterior  epithelial  layer  of  cornea.  (Qua] 


several  strata  of  almost  transparent  nucleatetiScells.  These  are  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid  and  are  united  by  a^m^fogeneous  cement.  They 
decrease  in  thickness  toward  the  centrewOhe  membrane.  Externally, 
they  are  very  flat  with  a  discoid  nimlen&As  shown  in  the  sketch.  More 
deeply  situated,  they  become  polyhedral  and  spherical  with  a  spherical 
nucleus,  and  finally  show  themsek^s  as  columnar  and  cylindrical  with 
an  ovoid  nucleus.  These  last  J^lls  are  placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  the  membrane, jmJKhave  fine  prolongations  which  dovetail 
into  one  another  and  th^j^ounding  tissues.  In  fact,  they  are  the  foster 
cells  from  which  the  sgMessive  anterior  layers  are  formed. 

Directly  beneatlTthjs^ layer,  and  rather  freely  attached  to  it,  there  is 
in  most  instance*  tne  so-called  Bowman’s  membrane.  This,  as  can  be 
seen  in  Fig.  quite  clear  and  but  little  fibrillated.  Posteriorly,  it 

is  rather  fimfcjfastened  to  the  underlying  layer  of  corneal  tissue  by  a 
numbe^fi  slender  threads.  This  layer  is  denied  by  some,  who  suppose 
it  to  l^^wner  the  anterior  part  of  the  cornea  proper,  or  the  post-natal 
reumtonts  of  a  vascular  covering. 

^*19  stroma,  substantia  propria,  or  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea,  con¬ 
tinues  the  next  layer.  It  is  composed  of  some  forty  to  sixty  super- 
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imposed  strata  of  delicate  and  almost  transparent  fibres.  These  are 
formed  into  bundles  by  a  cementing  material.  Its  fibres  cross  one 
another  in  every  conceivable  direction  (especially  those  of  succeeding 
layers),  and  dip  into  the  subjacent  lamina.  They  become  smallest 
and  most  oblique  as  they  approach  and  penetrate  the  underlying 
membrane  of  Descemet.  At  many  points  they  leave  fusiform  lacunae 
between  themselves,  which  are  connected  with  one  another  by  means 
of  canaliculi.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  minute  wandering  cells  or 
leucocytes,  these  canals,  which  constitute  the  lymphatic  spaces  and 
canals  and  are  continued  into  the  tissue  of  the  sclerotic,  hold  numerous 
fixed  squamous  cells  with  oval  nuclei,  which  are  termed  the  corneal 
corpuscles .  Arranged  in  most  instances  in  networks  between  definite 
strata,  these  channels  branch  and  interlace  directly  up  to  the  corneal 
borders,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  true  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva.  They  thus  carry  lymph  through  the  entire  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  cornea.  By  some  it  is  stated  that  they  possess  a  definite 
membranous  covering. 

Beneath  this  stratum  comes  the  extremely  thin  layer  of  Descemet  or 
Demours .  It  is  transparent,  homogeneous,  and  elastic.  Thicker  at  the 
periphery,  it  breaks  into  a  system  of  fibres  which  pass  to  both  Schlemm’s 
canal  and  the  iris  proper.  The  latter  grouping  is  generally  known 
as  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
iris.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  special  central  series 
which  pass  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Between  these 
combined  series  of  fibres  there  are  a  number  of  spaces  known  as 
Fontana  s  spaces  or  cavities ,  which  are  said  to  be  in  communication  with 
the  canalicular  systems  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  and  the  venous  sinus 
of  Leber. 

The  deepest  and  most  internal  is  the  endothelial  lay&\  In  mo$t 
instances  it  is  composed  of  a  single  stratum  of  somwhaf  flattened 
polygonal  cells  with  a  large  round  or  ovoid  nucleuSpCkt  times  these 
cells  continue  along  the  pectinate  ligament  and  lire  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris. 

The  nutrition  of  the  cornea  of  post-natal  ^Wence  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  clear,  colorless  lymph  and  pernteiteH>  aqueous  humor.  The 
corneal  tissue  contains  bloodvessels  ORlJc^t  its  peripheral  border.  At 
this  portion  of  the  membrane,  the  ca^rjmry  loops,  which  are  derived 
mostly  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  and  veins,  impinge  into  its 
substance  to  only  a  millimeter  foj^^wenty-fourth  of  an  inch)  distance. 

^  1  he  nerves  of  the  cornea^i^^ber  from  thirty  to  fifty  main  stems. 
They  are  derived  from  the  a^rior  ciliary  and  the  conjunctival.  The 
ciliary  branches  form  a/pl|^is  around  the  corneal  border,  and  enter 
the  membrane  quite  posu^mirly.  After  losing  their  medullary  sheaths 
and  becoming  transp^^it,  they  pass  directly  forward  in  special  chan¬ 
nels  to  be  distributf^xo  the  various  layers  by  means  of  superimposed 
networks.  Th^QHepest  branchings,  which  appear  in  the  substantia 
propria,  are^Mfed  the  deep  stroma  or  primary  plexus ,  whilst  the  finer 
second  series, appearing  beneath  the  anterior  elastic  membrane,  is  known 
as  the  ^ufcMcial  stroma  or  secondary  plexus.  The  third,  which  is  the 
moskMVnal,  forms  a  network  in  the  midst  of  the  epithelial  layer. 
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This  network  is  designated  as  the  intr a- epithelial  plexus .  Finally, 
they  terminate  in  minute  bulbous  expansions,  presenting  the  same 
general  characteristics  as  the  larger  tactile  end-organs  which  lie  in 
subcutaneous  tissues.  Fig.  26  shows  these  various  plexuses  and  end- 
bulbs.  The  superficial  fibrillae,  appearing  as  anastomoses  and  exten¬ 
sions  from  the  conjunctival  series,  are  quite  few  as  compared  with 
the  posterior  series.  They  are  very  minute  in  size. 

The  iris  is  practically  the  anterior  termination  of  the  uvea  or  uveal 
tract.  It  is  the  perforated  curtain  of  tissue  which  is  suspended  in  the 
aqueous  humor.  Commencing  peripherally  in  association  with  the  cili¬ 
ary  muscle  at  the  internal  wall  of  Schlemm’s  canal,  it  forms  itself  into 
an  annular  diaphragm  which  is  situated  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  lens.  Excentrically  placed  in  it  toward  the  nasal  side,  there 
is  an  opening  which  averages  about  three  to  three  and  a  half  millimeters 


Fig.  26. 


(slightly  more  than  one-eighth  of  ai/TTltehq  in  its  horizontadl  iameter. 
This  is  termed  the  pupil .  AroimcNfctfis  pupillary  area,  at  about  a 
millimeter  (about  one-twenty-foura^  of  an  inch)  distance  from  the 
border,  an  irregular  concentricjjn^an  be  recognized  in  the  substance 

le  and  the  pupillary  edge,  a  series  of 


hne,  circularly  tending  strmywpich  are  more  numerous  posteriorly,  can 
be  plainly  seen  in  the  ftu^&rfoma.  These  constitute  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  sphincter  i?ndisQ^e yond  this  ring,  in  the  same  layer  of  the  iris, 
the  striae,  which  arfi*)w  more  deeply  seated  in  it,  run  peripherally 
directly  out  to4  the  ciliary  border.  By  some  they  are  considered  as 
muscular  in  tv^m^id  by  others  they  are  denied  any  such  characteristics. 
They  apgea^w  arise  from  the  sphincter  by  a  number  of  overlapping 
fiKrmic  'T't.ey  divide  into  a  superficial  and  a  deeper  layer,  to 

a  narrow  annular  network  at  the  ciliary  margin. 


Thq^Viore  anterior,  which  are  coarse,  appear  bifurcate  and  rejoin  in 
places.  The  deeper  ones,  which  are  more  slender,  pursue  a 
^nSous  course  to  the  periphery.  These  peculiarities  cause  the  tissue 
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to  appear  as  if  composed  of  innumerable  striae,  pits,  and  crypts.  Dis¬ 
tributed  over  these,  there  is  a  varying  amount  of  a  brownish  pigment 
which,  by  reason  of  the  laws  of  interference,  gives  the  iris  its  varied 
tints.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  fibre-layer,  the  vascular  portion  of 
the  membrane  is  situated.  Just  anterior  to  this  is  a  stratum  of  con¬ 
necting  and  lymphoid  cellular  elements.  All  of  these  strata  (the 
muscular,  the  vascular,  and  the  cellular),  belong  to  the  true  substance  of 
the  membrane. 

The  substantia  propria  of  the  iris  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  hyaline  layer  which  is  continuous  with  the  cornea.  Over  this  there 
is  a  thin  layer  known  as  the  anterior  endothelial  layer .  Immediately 
back  of  the  tissue  proper  of  the  iris  there  is  another  stratum  of  hya¬ 
line  matter  termed  the  membrana  pigmenti.  This  is  said  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  lamina  vitrea  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  chorioid. 
Posterior  to  this  layer  and  in  quite  close  apposition  to  the  lens  capsule  at 
the  pupillary  border,  there  is  a  membrane  which  is  popularly,  though  im¬ 
properly,  known  as  the  uvea .  It  is  composed  of  a  couple  of  layers  of 
polyhedral  cells  which  contain  an  oval  nucleus.  On  its  back  part  it  is 
covered  by  a  layer  of  pigment.  This,  in  many  instances,  curves  around 
the  pupillary  border  to  form  a  narrow  pigmented  rim  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  the  retinal 
portion  of  the  iris. 

The  main  arteries  of  the  iris,  which  have  their  middle  and  external 
coats  quite  thick,  are  situated  rather  deeply  in  the  stroma.  Arising  at 
the  periphery,  or  just  beyond,  from  an  annulus  formed  by  anastomoses 
between  the  long  and  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  they  pass  centrally  to 
form  a  smaller  and  more  superficial  circle — the  cir cuius  iridis  minor . 
After  becoming  capillary  and  forming  an  exceedingly  miniite  plexus, 
they  become  venous  in  type,  and  pursue  a  corresponding  reverse, 
though  more  posterior,  course  peripherally. 

The  lymph  channels  are  also  found  in  the  substantia^^opria,  in  the 
vascular  walls,  and  in  the  connective-tissue  trabeculae*^ 

The  nerve  supply,  which  is  abundant,  is  mai^Cpderived  from  the 
three  roots  of  the  lenticular  ganglion.  It  follow*fcnfch«  vascular  channels. 
The  sensitive  branches  are  the  twigs  from  th^j^hthalmic  branch  of  the 
fifth.  The  motor  nerves,  which  go  to  the  ^gl^nbter  muscle,  are  deriva¬ 
tives  from  the  third.  The  sympatheth&s  given  off  from  the  carotid 
plexus,  and  supplies  the  radiary  fibres.O 

The  space  between  the  iris  and(0Jie  cornea  is  filled  with  aqueous 
humor.  This  is  known  as  the  aM^kior  chamber .  The  space  between 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ^N^2lna  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lens, 
which  is  also  filled  with  tj^eni^ieous  fluid,  is  known  as  the  posterior 
chamber.  £ 

Practically,  a  continuation  backward  of  the  iris,  and  constituting  the 
second  portion  of  tt^Sveal  tract,  we  find  the  expanded  ciliary  body . 
It  consists  of  the  &§iary  processes  and  the  ciliary  muscle .  The  former 
are  in  great  Arateure  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  vitreous 
humor.  TheWfe  compressed  into  an  annulus  of  almost  seventy-five 
to  eighty^Widionally-placed  ridge-like  folds  (the  pars  plicata).  They 
take  tMpofigin  as  a  narrow,  smooth  ring  known  as  the  pars  non 
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plicatct ,  at  or  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  chorioid.  Rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  height  at  this  position  until  they  have  reached  a  point  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  equator  of  the  lens,  they  suddenly  bend,  forward 
and  centrally,  toward  the  peripheral  border  of  the  iris  to  project  their 
free  extremities  into  the  posterior  chamber.  In  texture  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  tissue  proper,  and  limiting  and  pigmented  membranes 
as  the  iris. 

The  posterior  portion  next  to  the  vitreous  is  known  as  the  lamina 
vitrea .  It  is  covered  with  a  hyaline  layer,  which  is  a  somewhat  thick¬ 
ened  prolongation  of  that  of  the  iris.  Posterior  to  this,  just  as  in  the 
iris,  and  thicker  nearer  the  chorioid,  is  a  densely  pigmented  membrane, 
which  is  composed  of  ovoid  cells  containing  brown  pigmented  granules. 
Overlying  this  layer,  and  situated  directly  against  the  vitreous  humor, 
there  is  a  stratum  of  anastomosing  granular  cells  of  columnar  and  cubi¬ 
cal  variety.  These  are  known  as  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae.  The  sub¬ 
stantia  propria  or  stroma  of  the  ciliary  body  is  like  that  of  the  iris, 
composed  of  a  great  mass  of  muscular  and  connective  tissue  with 
numerous  irregularly  sized  and  pigmented  corpuscles. 

The  unstriped  muscle  tissue  known  as  the  ciliary  muscle  arises  by 
a  short  tendinous  ring  from  the  pectinate  ligament  and  the  sclerotic. 
It  passes  backward  and  inward.  It  is  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts — the  meridional,  the  radiatory,  and  the  so-called  annular,  the 
first  two  being  known  as  the  tensor  chorioidece ,  or  the  muscle  of  BrilcJce 
or  Bowman.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  sketch  by  Arlt,  in  the  section  on 
Accommodation,  the  first  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
ternal.  It  lies  next  to  the  sclerotic,  and  pursues  a  course  longitudinally 
backward  to  give  a  stray  fibre  or  two  to  the  sclerotic.  It  terminates 
in  a  broa'd  and  irregular  tendinous  massing  in  the  lamina  fusca  of  the 
chorioid.  The  second  is  less  compact,  radiates  more  Inward  the  ocular 
centre,  and  distributes  itself  over  a  broad  fan-like  the  inner  por¬ 

tion  of  the  ciliary  body.  The  third,  sometimes  fiftoVn  as  the  circular 
muscle  of  Milller ,  forms  an  annulus  that  is  c^Q^Ttric  with  the  equator 
of  the  lens.  It  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ftnfepart  of  the  ciliary  body. 
Between  these  fasciculi,  as  in  the  iris,  thqS&nnective-tissue  fibres  and 
corpuscular  elements  of  the  stroma  catff^lWplainly  seen. 

The  arterial  blood  of  the  ciliary#bo&jr  is  principally  carried  by  both 
the  posterior  ciliary  arteries  and  th^anterior  ciliary  artery.  These  pass 
directly  through  the  ciliary  mushier  The  venous  blood  is  mostly  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  posterioaA&fd  the  anterior  ciliary  veins.  In  their 
passage  they  are,  as  in  the/wW)more  deeply  situated,  and  are  not  practi¬ 
cally  interfered  with  by  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  nerve  suppler  that  of  the  iris,  includes  motor,  sensory,  and 
sympathetic  fibres.  \I^is  in  great  measure  derived  from  the  short  ciliary 
nerves.  It  is  in||Mimate  association  with  a  localized  plexus  of  ganglion 
cells  in  and  ayoytoa  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  chovfvsft'oY  more  properly  chorioid ,  is  the  broad  posterior  ter¬ 
minal  q^ro^ion  of  the  uveal  tract.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  sub- 
divisiqnsvF  the  uvea.  It  extends  as  a  sheet  of  pigmented  and  vascular 
ti^\*  about  0.08  to  0.16  millimeters  in  thickness,  from  the  ciliary 
bpo^Pback  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  thickest  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  and  gradually  thins  as  it 
extends  toward  the  ciliary  body.  At  the  optic-nerve  entrance  it  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  thin  annulus,  which  surrounds  the  so-called  for  am  en 
opticum  chorioidece ,  or  opening  in  the  membrane,  through  which  the 
optic  nerve  enters — shown  at  0  in  Fig.  27. 

The  bulk  or  stroma  of  its  tissue  is  known  as  the  tunica  vcisculosa 
chorioidece.  It  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  large  arteries  with  their 
stems  and  twigs  and  veins.  Associated  with  it  are  the  so-called  stellate 
pigment  cells  and  elastic  fibres ;  the  rule  being  that  the  larger  vessels 


Fig.  27. 


are  the  more  external.  By  some  it  ijpclaimed  that  there  are  fine  muscle 
fibres  extending  from  the  ciliary  h^w'oack  to  the  optic-nerve  entrance. 
Internally  to  this  layer,  there  is(a  thin  layer  of  capillaries  known  as  the 
membrana  Buyschiana.  Tb^vfe  usually  devoid  of  pigment,  and  dis¬ 
appears  as  it  approache^lJK ciliary  body.  Just  as  with  the  ciliary 
body,  there  is  a  basal  membrane  against  the  vitreous.  This  is  termed  the 
lamina  vitrea  chorioidta&Y  membrane  of  Bruch.  Although  it  is  smoother 
and  more  transparg^yiosteriorly,  it  is  covered  with  minute  elevations 
or  glands,  whic^fe^larger  and  more  pronounced  in  the  region  of  the 
ciliary  body.  externally,  against  the  sclerotic,  there  is  a  brownish 

pigment  layc^r.  This  is  known  as  the  supra-chorioidea.  It  lies  immedi¬ 
ately  ov  stroma  chorioideae. 
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As  explained  in  the  description  of  the  sclera,  there  is  a  delicate  and 
adherent  portion  known  as  the  lamina  fusca.  In  fact,  the  entire  mem¬ 
brane,  except  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  is  mainly  held  to  the  sclerotic 
by  the  vessels  and  nerves ;  this  adherence  being  especially  marked  in 
the  macular  region,  where  numerous  minute  vessels  pass  between  the 
two  coats.  Internally,  at  this  point,  the  attachment  of  the  chorioid  to 
the  retina  is  also  very  great. 

Just  behind  the  ciliary  body  all  of  these  layers  merge  and  inter¬ 
mingle.  This  situation,  as  shown  at  Oc  in  Fig.  27,  and  which,  in 
reality,  is  the  locality  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  muscular  elements 
of  the  ciliary  body,  is  termed  the  orbiculus  ciliaris. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  tunic  is  chiefly  obtained  through  the  short 
ciliary  arteries,  with  recurrent  branches  from  the  so-called  long  anterior 
and  posterior  ciliary  arteries.  Thus,  in  Leber’s  diagrammatic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  chorioidal  circulation — shown  in  Fig.  27 — the  letters 
Ab  Ab ,  situated  at  the  beginnings  of  the  system  of  half-toned  lines 
near  the  optic-nerve  entrance  0  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  repre¬ 
sent  their  commencements.  It  also  shows  how  their  channels  become 
smaller,  more  numerous,  and  deeper  as  they  pass  forward  to  form  a 
uniform  network  of  capillaries  (the  chorio-capillaris)  in  the  vascular 
layer  of  the  tunic  and  extend  over  the  entire  chorioidal  area.  They  are 
extremely  minute  in  the  regions  of  the  macula  and  optic-nerve  entrance, 
at  which  latter  point  there  is  an  anastomosis  with  those  of  the  optic- 
nerve  head,  as  can  be  seen  in  Wolfring’s  diagram,  shown  further  on,  and 
as  can  be  seen  at  l  in  Fig.  11.  The  letters  Al ,  in  the  centre  of  Fig.  27, 
shows  one  of  the  long  ciliary  arteries  which  has  entered  the  chorioid 
near  the  position  where  the  short  ciliaries  come  in.  Running  forward, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  artery  does  not  bifurcate  until  it  nearly 
reaches  the  ora  serrata.  Here  branches  are  sent  to  tk^interior  part  of 
the  chorioid,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris.  In  fact^Here  is  a  posterior 
and  an  anterior  system  of  arterial  distribution, Jijpich  form  free  con¬ 
nection  with  one  another. 

The  venous  blood  is  carried  off  by  the  »8B  vorticosse.1  A  pair 

of  these  is  usually  situated  in  each  infejrSN'and  superior  half  of  the 
membrane.  Their  relative  positions ^n¥  Connections  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to  the  ones  shd$wir"m  Fig.  27.  The  peculiarity  of 
distribution  can  be  comprehendq0,by  a  glance  at  Fig.  27,  where  the 
letters  Vv,  passing  to  the  deadvbjaclf  lines,  indicate  the  position  of  exit 
of  one  of  the  main  trunks  fr«rftf4ne  chorioid.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  main  trunks  are  sUi^Jlm/at  the  equator  of  the  globe,  and  that 
they  gather  the  blood  i^qlpositions  throughout  the  entire  membrane. 
Fig.  11  also  shows  tfeis.V  A  small  amount  of  venous  blood  passes  out 
by  the  anterior  cilWy  veins.  All  the  chorioidal  veins  possess  peri¬ 
vascular  sheath^.Cj 

The  nerve  |tra^Iy  is  by  the  ciliaries.  Both  branching  from  these  and 
independen^Rmn  them,  there  are  numerous  ganglionic  cells  and  pale 
nerve  f&ro^vdiich  are  found  in  the  stroma.  Especially  is  this  so  in 
the  chorrVbapillaris  near  the  macula  and  optic-nerve  entrance. 


1  At  times,  on  account  of  bifurcation,  these  may  be  six  in  number. 
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Leaving  the  vascular  coat,  we  come  to  the  crystalline  lens .  It  is 
enclosed  in  an  elastic,  transparent,  possibly  striated  envelope,  which  is 
known  as  the  capsule .  The  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  which  is 
the  thickest,  is  termed  the  anterior  capsule ,  and  the  posterior  half  is 
known  as  the  posterior  capsule .  The  anterior  portion  is  conveniently 
divided  into  a  central  region,  or  that  which  extends  around  the  anterior 
pole  of  the  lens,  and  the  marginal  region,  which  is  peripheral  and 
extends  in  every  direction  to  the  equator  of  the  lens.  The  anterior 
capsule  is  said  to  be  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  clear  polygonal  endo¬ 
thelial  or  epithelial  cells.  These  hold  oval  and  spherical  nuclei  that 
are  larger  in  the  central  portion.  They  elongate  and  become  more 
numerous  and  smaller  as  they  reach  the  marginal  portion.  They 
are  supposed  to  give  origin  to  the  lenticular  fibres  and  to  assist  in 
osmotic  action  between  the  lens  and  one  of  the  lymph  streams  in 
the  anterior  chamber  ;  this  being  indirectly  shown  post-mortem  by  the 
presence  of  the  so-called  liquor  Morgagnii ,  or  fluid  formed  from  the 
intra-ocular  fluids,  and  a  granular  debris  found  between  the  lens  sub¬ 
stance  proper  and  the  capsular  epithelium.  According  to  most  authors, 
the  posterior  capsule  is  devoid  of  an  endothelial  layer.  It  is  quite  thin 
and  delicate,  and  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  lens  substance  and  the 
vitreous  humor 


The  lens  itself  is  a  transparent  biconvex  body  which  measures  about 
eight  to  ten  millimeters  (one-third  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch)  in  diameter, 
and  three  and  a  half  to  five  millimeters  (one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch)  antero-posteriorly.  Although  ordinarily  increasing  both  in 
weight  and  volume  as  the  subject  grows  older,  it  weighs  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  milligrammes  during  adult  life.  Its  substance  is  composed  of  a 
great  quantity  of  concentric  layers  which  are  roughly  divided  into  three 
portions — the  peripheral  or  external,  the  intermediate  or  middle,  and 
the  nuclear  or  inner.  Each  consecutive  layer  has  a  though 

significant  increase  of  index  of  refraction.  The  average  iipeX  is  between 
1.4371,  as  found  by  Helmholtz,  and  1.4545,  as  detera^hed  bv  Listing 


Fig.  28. 


Hexagonal  fibres 


ine  lens.  (Metz.) 


Each  successive  layer  is  a  suppositional  area  of  more  greatly 

piessed  and  elongated  emlxyimic  cells.  It  is  composed,  as  shown 
cliagrainmatically  in  tr^rerse  section  in  Fig.  28,  of  broadened  hex¬ 
agonal  fibres.  These^younger  smooth-edged  cells,  in  the  cortex  or 
peripheral  portions^OTtain  granular  nuclei  which  are  imbedded  in  a 
clear,  viscid,  alb^M^oid  material.  Toward  the  inner,  or  so-called  nuclear 
portion,  the  fi^reMh rough  age  and  compression  become  more  and  more 
compact.  they  are  somewhat  yellowish,  their  nuclei  gradually 

disappeatfin^And  their  edges  becoming  serrated. 

oX  5 
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As  the  fibres,  as  a  rule,  run  antero-posteriorly,  and  as  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  great  pressure  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  lens,  their 
extremities  meet  at  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  poles.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  29,  they  form,  in  the  young,  a  Y-like  figure  in  these  situations,  the 
anterior  one  being  inverted.  In  mature  subjects,  the  principal  radii 
subdivide,  causing  numerous  sectors  whose  apices  are  directed  towards 
the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  of  the  lens.  These  cells  are  cemented 
together  by  a  clear  homogeneous  substance  containing  the  so-called- 
interfibrous  channels  which  communicate  near  the  lenticular  equator. 

Resting  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  or  so-called  hyaloid 
fossa  or  fossa  patellaris ,  and  enclosed  in  its  capsule  and  touching  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  iris,  the  lens  is  held  in  position  by  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  lens  or  the  zone  of  Zinn.  This,  after  arising  near 
the  region  of  the  ora  serrata  from  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  receiving 


Fig.  29. 


Sectors  in  crystalline  lens. 


fibres  mostly  from  the  elevations  of  the  processes,  divides  into  a 

series  of  fan-like  radii  to  be  irreguj^^mmserted  by  three  great  groups 
into  the  posterior  capsule,  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  and  the  anterior 
portion.  It  thus  leaves  a  trianj|idar  space  between  the  two  portions, 
which  is  traversed  by  numerouQjMerlacing  fibres.  This  space  is  known 
as  the  perilenticular  spac^^^hilst  the  area  between  the  fibres  of  the 
zonula  and  the  equator  of  (Imfens  is  termed  the  canal  of  Petit .  Behind 
the  posterior  wall  of<^0otlule  and  the  underlying  vitreous,  there  is  a 
supposed  small  annqm^pace  known  as  the  canal  of  Hannover. 

In  post-natal  ^l^fence,  the  crystalline  lens  is  devoid  of  bloodvessels 
and  nerves,  recemng  its  nourishment  by  osmosis  from  the  intra- ocular 
lymph  streajtf£2 

ImmedmGfy  behind  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  and  contained 
in  the^p^e  otherwise  bounded  by  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens, 
the  fj^tkrior  portion  of  the  ciliary  bodies,  the  retina,  and  the  optic- 
ne^  head,  there  is  a  dense,  gelatinous,  transparent,  and  almost 
^^ictureless  body  known  as  the  vitreous  humor.  According  to  most 
^inthorities,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac  known  as  the  hyaloid 
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membrane.  At  the  optic  nerve  this  sac  turns  in  upon  itself  and  runs 
forward  to  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  to  form  the  lining  wall 
of  a  transparent  canal,  known  as  the  canal  of  Cloquet  or  Stilling ,  which 
in  ante-natal  existence  lodged  the  hyaloid  artery.  The  area  of  this 
canal  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  which  is  about  two  millimeters  (one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  is  termed  the  area  of  Martegiani . 
Adherent  posteriorly  to  the  optic  nerve  in  this  area,  and  fastened 
tightly  anteriorly  to  the  ciliary  bodies  by  a  series  of  plications,  it  forms 
a  slight  though  firm  rim-like  attachment  to  the  posterior  capsule  around 
the  rim  of  the  canal  of  Cloquet. 

The  humor  itself  is  said  by  most  authorities  to  be  arranged  in  seg¬ 
ments  and  concentric  layers,  which  are  probably  somewhat,  though  of 
course  relatively,  similar  to  those  of  the  lens.  It  is  a  viscid  and  jelly- 
like  mass  containing  all  manner  of  clear  gelatinoid  cell-forms,  whichr 
according  to  some,  possess  the  power  of  amoebiform  movements.  These 
cells  are  better  marked  and  less  crowded  together  in  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  humor. 

Just  as  the  lens,  the  vitreous  is  utterly  devoid  of  bloodvessels  and 
nerves.  According  to  some,  it  derives  its  nutriment  in  part  from  a 
system  of  minute  tubular  processes  which  are  situated  in  the  ciliary 
body  and  uveal  tract. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  of  the  sentient  structures.  This  is  known 
as  the  retina.  Spread  out  over  the  chorioid  from  its  fastening  at  the 
ora  serrata  in  front  to  its  second  principal  point  of  fixation  at  the  optic 
nerve  entrance  at  the  back,  and  held  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
position  by  the  supporting  vitreous,  this  broad  sheet  of  nerve  material 
practically  serves  as  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  ocular  camera.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  30,  it  consists  of  nine  closely  united  layers  with  a  special  one  of 
pigment  (seen  at  Jc),  which  is  spread  out  over  and  tightly  adherent  to 
the  outlying  chorioid.  vOj 

Beginning  internally  at  the  vitreous  humor,  we  first  /pyfcounter  one 
of  the  ordinary  endothelial  linings  that  are  so  prevalma^jn  the  deeper 
tunics  of  the  eye.  It  is  here  known  as  the  membranxmimitans  interna. 
This,  which  is  very  thin  and  lies  in  close  appp|i^on  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  extends  over  the  whole  retinal  shfl^tk^By  some  it  is  said  to 
be  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  pars  ciliqri^ietince^  at  which  place  it 
becomes  denser  and  thicker.  Its  externarvsurface  is  irregular,  and, 
from  it  numerous  fibres,  known  as  the  Iwvtmry  fibres  of  the  retina ,  pass 
into  the  deeper  structures  of  the  entmMfinic,  as  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  30. 
Frequently,  minute  isolated  nudaf  connected  by  filiform  fibrils  can  be 
seen  within  its  substance  betwe^^re  various  striae.  These  become  less 
and  less  pronounced,  and  th*e*fi©es  become  more  and  more  obliquely 
placed  as  they  approach  tke^ciliary  region.  These  connective-tissue 
fibrils,  seen  at  l  in  the  ilk&fration,  now'  generally  known  as  the  fibres  of 
Muller ,  and  which  iR^yt  help  to  support  and  to  keep  the  superim¬ 
posed  layers  and  infflvlaual  nerve  fibrils  in  position,  really  go  quite  a 
distance  into  th^^»vous  sheet.  They  form  loops  and  flame-shaped 
expansions,  astsefcn  in  Fig.  30,  in  the  internal  limiting  membrane, 
cular  region. 

dns  endothelial  sheet,  the  optic-nerve  fibres,  which  are 


except  in 
Overl 
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identical  with  the  pale  fibres  of  the  brain,  first  manifest  themselves. 
Here  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  large  that  this  portion  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  known  as  the  second ,  or  nerve-fibre  layer.  This  layer  is,  as 
seen  at  b  in  Fig.  30,  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  individual  fibres  that 
have  spread  out  in  a  definite  anatomical  manner  from  the  optic-nerve 
entrance  over  the  entire  membrane  as  far  forward  at  many  points  as  the 
ora  serrata.  They  unite  into  variously  sized  fasciculi  that  are  held  and 


Fig.  30. 


bound  together  as  sKH^sriin  Fig.  30.  Devoid  of  their  opaque  coverings 
after  leaving  themQtaa  cribrosa  of  the  optic  nerve,  they  pursue  their 
way  as  axis-cylinders  that  are  connected  in  places  with  some  neuroglia. 
At  the  externShsurface  of  the  layer,  the  individual  fibres  immediately 
turn  at  rig|m^ngles  and  penetrate  into  the  membrane  as  ganglion  cells 
and  grajmkr  layers.  Here  they  terminate  in  club-like  extremities 
whioiNw)  more  or  less  into  an  albuminoid  secretion  popularly  known 
as  ihl^  visual  purple.  The  variations  of  these  fibres  as  they  pass 
wsiqpally  to  their  bacillary-like  terminations,  are  so  constant  and  so 
y regular,  that  the}^  form  definite  layer-like  peculiarities,  thus  giving  rise 
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to  certain  expressive  groupings  which  are  specially  named.  For 
instance,  immediately  after  the  bending  of  the  fibre  it  becomes  en¬ 
larged  and  globular.  In  fact,  it  becomes  a  ganglionic  cell,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  third ,  or  ganglion-cell  layer .  This  layer,  shown  at  c  in  Fig. 
30,  is  composed  of  variously  sized  and  differently  developed  multipolar 
and  nucleated  granular  bodies,  like  those  found  in  the  cerebrum.  These 
are  bound  together  at  many  places  by  Miiller’s  fibres,  although  at 
points,  there  are  spaces  through  which  some  seemingly  non-ganglionic 
fibrils  make  their  way.  Curiously,  the  larger  the  cell,  the  more  periph¬ 
erally  is  it  situated  in  the  retina,  the  smaller  central  ones  being  con¬ 
densed  and  more  compact.  From  the  external  portion  of  each  ganglion 
cell,  a  parent  trunk  is  given  off  which  divides  into  several  tree-like 
branches  that  go  to  form  the  fourth,  or  internal  molecular  layer .  This 
layer,  which  is  designated  by  a  number  of  names,  most  prominent  being 
the  granular  or  internal  reticular  layer,  is  seen  at  d ,  in  Fig.  30.  It  is 
practically  composed  of  a  great  number  of  fine  fibrils  that  are  packed 
together  longitudinally  in  such  a  manner  that  in  section  they  appear 
like  minute  molecules,  in  which,  at  times,  barely  visible  nuclei  can  be 
recognized. 

Pursuing  its  way  more  exteriorly,  the  nerve  fibre  again  becomes 
enlarged  into  an  almost  transparent,  irregularly  shaped  body  that  is 
granular  and  contains  nucleoli.  The  entire  layer-grouping,  a  section  of 
which  is  shown  at  e  in  Fig.  30,  now  forms  what  is  known  as  the  fifth,  or 
internal  nuclear  ox  internal  granular  layer .  Each  nuclear  cell  is  furnished 
with  an  external  prolongation,  which  extends  to  the  next  outermost  layer, 
thus  making  it  bi -polar.  Just  as  in  the  previous  layer,  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  radiating  fibres,  which  are  intermingled  with  the  stems  of 
the  nucleated  cells.  The  whole  is  bound  together  by  a  clear,  gelatinous 
supporting  cement.  Although  the  external  nerve-fibril  stem  is  much 
the  shorter,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  layer  that  fis^rejry  much 
like  the  one  produced  by  the  opposite  or  internal  fibril  gJSme  bi-polar 
cell — i .  e.,  the  internal  molecular  layer.  Upon  accourft\pr  this  resem¬ 
blance,  therefore,  and  by  reason  of  the  more  extenS^  situation,  it  is 
described  as  the  sixth,  or  external  molecular  layj$\ffl lown  at  /). 

I  he  fibres  again  becoming  granular  in  tyWOthough  smaller  than 
were  found  in  the  internal  granular  lay^r^Aiew  layer,  termed  the 
seventh  or  external  granular  layer,  or  tw^external  nuclear  layer,  is 
formed.  It  is  very  dense  and  compact,  being  composed  of  fine  nuclei 
or  granules  of  various  shapes,  as  shoW0t  g ,  in  Fig.  30.  It  divides  itself 
into  an  external  stratum,  which  main  composed  of  the  nuclei 

belonging  to  the  retinal  cones,  ^M^n  internal  stratum,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  retinal  rod^ 

V’  "^Qnn?xt  eighfyjo?  external  limiting  membrane ,  seen  at  h , 

^ig.  30,  is  practically  Jlg^external  limit  of  the  connective-tissue  fibres 
and  membranes  which^Vb  given  support  to  the  various  neural  layers 
just  described.  Itis^mposed  of  a  narrow  stratum  of  fine  interlacing 
3ii  s,  with  intes&fogs  through  which  the  neural  elements  are  permitted 
o  pass  into  theyfeyer  beyond.  It  serves  as  a  mesh  work  of  binding- 
together  tissnAby  which  the  several  layers  are  held  in  close  apposition, 
o  ^en^^tements  passing  through  the  fenestrated  external  limiting 
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membrane  at  last  reach  their  rod  and  bulb-like  terminations  (i,  in  Fig. 
30)  in  the  ninth ,  or  bacillary  layer — the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  The 
rods — the  longer  of  the  two — dip  into  their  bath  of  visual  purple,  held  in 
the  more  external  or  pigment  layer  of  the  retina.  Each  rod  is  a  more  or 
less  straight  cylinder  which  is  divided  into  a  rather  narrow  external  seg¬ 
ment  that  is  apparently  composed  of  superimposed  disks,  and  a  broader 
internal  segment  which,  although  similarly  marked,  is  much  denser, 
finely  fibrillated,  and  not  so  liable  to  longitudinal  cleavage.  The  cones, 
which,  like  the  rods,  are  divisible  into  two  segments,  are,  as  named, 
coniform  in  shape.  Here  the  more  internal  segment  is  the  broader  and 
the  longer  of  the  two.  Both  series  of  nerve  terminations,  then,  are 
practically  either  a  cylindrical  or  a  conical  expansion  of  the  filament 
of  neural  tissue  that  is  surrounded  by  a  protective  and  an  isolating 
membrane.  Between  these  bacilli,  there  are  fine  processes  which  arise 
from  the  pigment  cells. 

Forming  a  matrix  or  bed,  into  which  the  bacillary  tips  of  the  nerve 
elements  dip  into  a  contained  pigment-material  known  as  the  visual 
purple,  the  tenth ,  or  layer  of  pigment  epithelium  ( k ,  in  Fig.  30),  is 
next  and  lastly  found.  It  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  irregularly  poly¬ 
hedral  or  more  or  less  hexagonal  cells  of  nuclear  type.  The  outer 
or  chorioidal  portion  of  the  cell  is  almost  clear  and  is  nearly  devoid 
of  pigment.  The  inner  or  retinal  part  is  packed  with  a  granular 
pigment  which  is  similar  in  tint  with  that  of  the  uveal  tract.  These 
cells  are  cemented  together  by  a  homogeneous  intercellular  material. 
They  are  more  numerous  and  more  closely  adherent  to  the  layer  of 
rods  and  cones  immediately  behind  the  fovea  centralis  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  membrane. 

The  visual  purple ,  or  visual  rose ,  as  it  is  at  times  called,  is  an 
albuminoid  secretion  which  is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  outer  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  rods.  It  is  practically  a  sensitive  nfe^o-chemical  matQrial 
of  a  purple  tint,  which,  when  exposed  to  lftsjm-&imulus,  as  will  be 
explained  in  the  next  chapter,  becomes  rapmS^bleached. 

The  retinal  sheet  is  not  of  equal  thi^aess  throughout  its  extent, 
becoming  very  much  thinner  toward  tfeQra  serrata.  As  this  point  is 
approached,  the  neural  elements  temMfe  irregularly.  The  connective- 
tissue  fibres  continue  forward  as  n^cma^and  almost  transparent  columns. 
The  thickest  portion  of  the  rl^ina  is  near  the  optic-nerve  entrance. 
About  two  and  a  half  millin(g^ers  (one-twelfth  of  an  inch)  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  side  of  the  optic  disl^here  is  situated  a  horizontal  oval  area  of 
about  two  or  three  millfmfeters  (one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch) 
in  size.  This  is  kn1§>wd#  the  macula  lutea .  It  receives  this  name 
from  the  fact  that  /ilyoecomes  yellowish  immediately  after  death.  At 
this  portion  of  (heimndus  oculi,  the  membrane  rises  into  a  mound-like 
eminence,  whicrr  contains  a  deep  depression  known  as  the  fovea 
centralis  rd$&.  This  depression  is  the  thinnest  portion  of  the  central 
area  of  entire  retinal  sheet.  Fig.  31  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
whatA^jheant. 

il^fe  it  can  be  seen  how  the  several  layers  of  the  retina  become 
ca^pressed  at  the  fovea.  Here  the  optic-nerve  fibre  layer  disappears 
NJpcPthe  cones  become  increased,  elongated,  and  thinned.  In  fact,  the 
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neural  elements  increase  enormously.  In  this  region  the  rods  are  want¬ 
ing,  Muller’s  fibres  lose  their  flame-shaped  expansions,  and,  according 
to  some,  several  layers  of  bi-polar  ganglionic  cells  appear.  This  de¬ 
pression  is  generally  horizontal-oval  in  shape  and  about  two-tenths 
of  a  millimeter  in  its  long  diameter.  It  is  not  apparent  at  birth.  The 


Fig.  31. 


Retina  in  macular  region.  (Stucker.) 


chromolithographs  illustrating  the  normal  fundus  of  the  eye,  show  these 
peculiarities  as  they  appear  through  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  nerve  fibres  themselves,  after  entering  the  interior  of  the  globe 
through  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  distribute  themselves,  as  a  rule,  over 
the  retinal  plane  in  a  definite  manner.  By  reference  to  Fig.  32  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  are  practically  two  areas  of  distribution.  One 


Fig.  32. 


Distribution  of  fibres  ir^^ina.  (Kolliker.) 

— the  smaller — springs  from^^^m  portion  of  the  fibres  at  the  tem¬ 
poral  portion  of  the  disk.  it^xfibres  pass  in  progressively  lengthening 
curves  to  the  macular  ^gwn  and  the  peripheral  horizontal  portion 
beyond.  The  other — ajlah^er  area  coming  from  the  remaining  major 
part  of  the  disk — pas^Oradially  to  all  the  rest  of  the  membrane.  In 
this  distribution  th^2ltsal  shoots  are  the  shortest,  and  the  superior  and 
inferior  tempqmv^tems  the  longest.  Although  the  macular  fibres  are 
the  most  num^^^s — in  fact,  constituting  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
retinal  fibi^^distribution — yet  these  fibres  are  the  thinnest  and  the 


finest. 


'Q 
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The  arterial  supply  of  the  retina  is  mainly  accomplished  by  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina,  there  frequently  being,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
33,  an  anastomosis  with  the  short  ciliary  vessels  near  the  optic*  disk. 

Ophthalmoscopically,  the  main  arterial  trunk,  as  explained  further  on, 
bifurcates  into  several  branches  after  pursuing  its  way  through  the  head 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Extremely  uncertain  in  its  position  of  entrance  on 
the  disk  and  variable  in  the  situation  of  its  primary  branching,  it,  as  a 
rule,  divides  itself  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch,  which  sub¬ 
divide  into  nasal  and  temporal  stems.  These  are  respectively  known, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  34,  as  the  superior  nasal  (a ns),  the  superior  temporal 
(ats),  the  inferior  nasal  ( ani ),  and  the  inferior  temporal  ( ati )  branches. 
In  some  instances,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  same  figure  at  ame ,  there  are 
a  few  small  medial  branches  which  pass  directly  out  into  the  nasal  side 
of  the  retina.  Generally  there  are  a  couple  of  rather  larger  stems  that 
appear  at  the  temporal  portion  of  the  disk  and  pass  almost  directly 

Fig.  33. 


Vascular  supply  in  optic-nerve  head. 
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horizontally  out,  to  curve  around  and  in 
latter,  which  are  known  as  the  mac 
Fig.  34. 

These  main  vessels,  as  a  rule,^5yipy  the  nerve-fibre  layer  of  the 
membrane,  whilst  their  capillariLorfenoots  pass  at  right  angles  to  the 
parent  stems  as  far  externally (3ythe  inner  granular  layer.  This  gives 
rise  to  twro  series  of  networks— one  in  the  outer  part  of  the  ganglionic 
layer,  and  the  other  in  tb^fme  relative  portion  of  the  inner  molecular 
la,ver 

Without  any  pronm^ced  anastomosis  they  continue  forward  to  near 
the  ora  serrata,/^lr^,  after  becoming  finely  capillary,  they  become 
venous  in  type.  N^rom  here  they  pursue  a  backward  course  as  ever- 
increasing  a^d  Enlarging  channels,  to  terminate  in  the  vena  centralis 
retince ,  which, vas  can  be  seen  in  the  last  illustration  by  the  appropriate 
initial  ^ftprs,  pass  out  of  the  eye  in  association  with  the  entering  cen¬ 
tral  of  the  retina,  as  the  central  retinal  vein. 

The  distribution  of  the  circulation  in  the  macular  region  is  peculiar 


ijjjfcjtjas  the  neural  portion  of  the  retinal  layers  was  crowded  and 
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squeezed  into  a  small  compass  in  this  area,  so  here  the  vessels,  though 
externally  rich  in  number,  are  very  minute  in  size.  The  fovea  itself 
is  the  only  portion  that  is  devoid  of  any  visible  circulation.  As  can 


Fig.  34. 


Distribution  of  retinal  vessels.  (Jaeger.) 
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be^  seen  in  Fig.  35,  they  form  a  corona  or  annulus,  with  a  central 
apparently  barren  area.  This  crown  or  ring  has  been  formed  by  the 
radiation  of  a  great  number  of  venous  and  arterial  twigs. 

Each  vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  lymph  space,  which  is  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  lymph  channels  of  the  optic  nerve  that  connect  with 
those  of  the  brain.  This  space,  which  is  in  both  the  arterial  and  the 
venous  systems,  though  not  so  complete  in  the  former,  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  wall  of  the  vessel  and  an  inner  endothelial  layer.  In 
all  of  the  capillaries,  there  are  double  cylinders  which  lie  concentrically 
to  one  another. 

The  non-medullated  nerve  fibres  of  the  retina  gather  together  into  a 
composite  oval  mass  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  known  as  the  optic 


Fig.  36. 


Section  of  optic-nerve  (Jaeger.) 

disk .  This  is  shown  partly  in  Eiojf3^>  The  disk,  or  optic-nerve  head , 
as  it  is  at  times  termed,  is  abo^one  and  a  half  or  one  and  six- tenths 
millimeters  (about  one-eightee^Qi  of  an  inch)  in  diameter.  Its  apparent 
ophthalmoscopic  size,  as  e^where  shown,  varies  with  the  refractive 
constants  of  the  eye.  ^JOs 

Extending  posteri<tafc£fcis far  as  the  lamina  cribrosa,  it  presents  oph- 
thalmoscopically  th^yppearances  described  and  depicted  in  the  colored 
plates  in  the  first  pages  of  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Retina.  Con¬ 
tinuing  backyyini  through  the  fenestrated  tissue  layer  situated  on  a 
level  with  tliB'sclerotic  coat,  and  known  as  the  lamina  cribrosa — shown 
in  the  alWje/illustration — the  optic-nerve  fibres  lose  their  transparency 
and  t^M#i  their  medullations.  At  this  point,  numerous  scleral  fasciculi 
turnN^wkward,  and  not  only  penetrate  the  interstices  of  the  neural 
fifeAs,  but  form  broad  enveloping  sheaths  for  their  protection  in  the 
if.  Upon  account  of  this  great  increase  in  connective  tissue,  as  can  be 
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well  seen  in  Fig.  36,  the  calibre  of  the  nerve  as  it  leaves  the  globe  rap¬ 
idly  increases  to  four  or  five  millimeters  in  diameter.  As  can  be  well 
understood,  then,  the  retinal  nerve  fibres,  which  number  nearly  one-half 
million,  after  being  gathered  into  a  one-and-a-half-millimeter  (about 
one-eighteenth  of  an  inch)  bunch  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  per¬ 
forate  the  chorioid  coat,  as  previously  explained,  and  pass  through  a 
sieve-like  plate  of  scleral  tissue  to  pursue  their  way  backward  as  the 
so-called  optic  nerve ,  in  a  series  of  protective  envelopes  which  have 
been  formed  from  the  sclerotic  coat. 

The  outermost  covering  of  the  optic  nerve  is  known  as  the  dural 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve .  It  is  connected  with  the  outer  layers  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  passes  backward  around  the  nerve,  to  be  lost  in  the  peri¬ 
osteum  of  the  optic  foramen.  The  internal  envelope  is  frequently 


Fig.  37. 


Optic  chiasm.  (Bowman.) 


teimed  th z  pial  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve .  direct  continuation 

with  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclerotic,  and^wt^iues  backward  through 
the  optic  canal  to  form  the  outer  coverim^Vf^he  optic  nerve  within  the 
cranium.  This  sheath,  which  is  very  deffiate,  sends  numerous  trabeculm 
through  the  tissues  of  the  optic  nenmS-'Between  these  envelopes  there 
is  a  broad  lymph  space,  which -js^lined  by  endothelium.  It  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the^Wehnoid  of  the  brain.  Subjacent  to 
the  inner  sheath,  between  ftNpro  the  optic  nerve,  there  is  a  second, 
smaller  and  narrower  lyi  ^lannel. 

Ihe  entire  structure,  Q^ely  imbedded  in  fat  and  connective  tissue 
and  surrounded  by  bellies  of  the  extra-ocular  muscles,  pursues  a 
sinuous  course  do^^Tard,  outward,  and  backward,  until  it  reaches  a 
point  at  abouk  OTSf^een  millimeters  (seven-eighths  of  an  inch)  behind 
t  ie  globe,  wh^yt  is  obliquely  pierced  by  the  central  retinal  artery  and 
central  retinS^vein.  Coming  up  and  in,  it  reaches  the  optic  foramen, 
.  Attained  a  length  of  nearly  thirty  millimeters  (one  and  one- 
eighp  \j)his).  Entering  the  canal,  it  receives  small  vascular  twrigs, 
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and  its  outer  sheath  adheres  tightly  to  the  bony  walls.  After  pursuing 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  millimeters  (about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch) 
through  the  canal,  it  flattens  and  curves  up  and  in  in  the  intra-cranial 
cavity  for  about  ten  millimeters  (three-eighths  of  an  inch),  to  reach  its 
fellow  nerve.  Here  a  definite  commingling  of  both  the  neural  and  the 
connective-tissue  elements  takes  place.  Here  there  is  an  interlocking, 
by  which  the  nerve  fibres  intended  for  vision  in  the  right  fields  of  each 
eye  pass  to  the  left  brain,  and  the  nerve  fibres  used  for  vision  in  the 
left  fields  of  each  eye  go  to  the  right  brain.  This  portion  of  the  optic 
fibres  terminating  the  optic  nerve  proper,  which  is  known  as  the  optic 
chiasm  or  commissure ,  appears,  as  in  measure  shown  in  Fig.  37,  as  a 
broad  flattened  X-like  body.  It  rests  on  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  distribution  of  the  two  series  of  nerve  fibres  in  this  connecting 


body  is  fairly  certain.  Starting  from  the  retinae,  each  optic  nerve  at 
its  exit  from  the  eye  has  a  small,  compact  wedge  of  temporal  fibres 
which  are  in  connection  with  the  macular  region.  This  wedge,  holding 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  retinal  nerve  tissues,  remains  in  this  situ¬ 
ation,  or  probably  falls  to  a  lower  plane  for  about  ten  millimeters  (about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch)  along  the  nerve,  where  the  retinal  vessels  enter 
it.  Here  it  becomes  vertical  oval  in  form,  and  rises  to  the  outer  hori¬ 
zontal  meridian.  Gradually  flattening  into  a  horizontal  oval  as  it 
reaches  the  optic  foramen,  and  pursuing  its  way  toward  the  centre  of 
the  nerve  trunk,  it  at  last  reaches  the  chiasm.  Here  both  series  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly  pass  inward  and  upward 
from  each  side,  along  each  optic  tract,  to  be  sent  to  their  respective  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  each  cuneal  region. 

The  remaining  nerve  fibres,  known  as  the  peripheral  and  the  inter- 
medial ,  which,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  32,  constitute  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  retinal  distribution,  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
neural  portion  of  the  optic-nerve  bulk,  until  they  reach  the  chiasm. 
Here  those  fibres  which  have  been  distributed  av.qr  the  nasal  halves 
of  the  retinae  and  have  gained  the  summit  of  thj^ptrc-nerve  head,  pass 
back  and  cross  through  the  inner  portions  ojytftPchiasm  to  the  opposite 
tract,  and  pursue  their  way  to  the  occipitaj^Q>rtex ;  whilst  those  which 
have  been  distributed  over  the  tempora^Mves  of  the  retinae  take  up 
the  rest  of  the  optic-disk  area,  and  nassQb  the  outer  and  probably  upper 
portion  of  the  chiasm,  and  pursue^£netr  uncrossed  way  directly  back 
along  the  tracts  of  their  own  sid4^ 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there^are  three  series  of  fibres :  the  first,  or 
macular  grouping,  which  h|&$Lh  crossed  and  uncrossed  series  for  each 
eye ;  the  second,  the  rem#^h©g  right  temporal  and  all  of  the  left  nasal 
fibres,  which,  by  intemMg  in  the  chiasm,  join  at  the  commencement 
of  the  right  optic  fcraCDto  go  to  the  right  occipital  region ;  and  third, 
the  remaining  leftWnporal  and  all  of  the  right  nasal  fibres,  which,  by 
the  same  anat©<rf5pal  arrangement  at  the  chiasm,  go  to  the  left  occipital 
cortex. 

ThereJ^Chso  an  inter-retinal  series  of  commissural  type,  which  run 
from  oftXgye  to  the  other.  These  pass  around  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  ^hiasm.  Further,  in  the  posterior  part  of  this  region,  there  is 
ait^^eu  series  of  commissural  fibres,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  38. 
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Lying  free  on  the  base  of  the  brain  and  carefully  protected  laterally 
by  the  temporal  lobes,  the  optic  tracts  pass  around  the  tuber  cinereum, 
or  walls  of  the  infundibulum,  in  broad  curves.  Here  they  cross  over 
the  pes  pedunculi  as  two  roots — the  lateral  and  the  medial — to  reach  the 


Fig.  38 


Optic  tracts  and  coronal  fibres.  (Edinger.) 
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protuberance  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  thalamus — the  pulvinar. 
This  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  39,  where  the  right  optic  tract  is  seen  coming 
around  the  infundibular  lobe,  just  above  the  neck  of  the  hypophysis, 
to  curve  upward,  outward,  and  backward  over  the  crusta  and  beneath 
the  thalamus  to  reach  the  pulvinar. 

At  the  anterior  brachium  of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body,  a  large 
portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  root  of  the  optic  tract  enters  and 
is  spread  out  over  the  stratum  zonale  as  a  fine  meshwork,  which  seem¬ 
ingly  arises  from  many  minute  localized  cells.  Another  series  of  this,. 


Fig.  40. 


Optic 

as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  39,  pas^d^into  the  lateral  geniculate  body ; 
whilst  a  third  grouping  can  bJAaced,  as  before  said,  and  as  well  seen 
in  Fig.  39,  to  the  thalam^dilect  at  the  pulvinar.  In  the  anterior 
quadrigeminal  bodies  tl^j£  are  also  the  terminations  of  a  number  of 
cortex  fibres  which  hn ^passed  into  their  substance  through  the  ante¬ 
rior  brachium ;  thisva^m-like  extension  of  the  corpora  also  carrying 
nerve  fibres  up^nfothe  thalamus  and  to  the  internal  capsule,  where  the 
optic  radiatioi^bommence  and  pass  backward  to  the  cortex  of  the 
occipital  Jobe. 


The  fiM^bi  the  median  root  go  to  the  internal  geniculate  body,  at  which 
place  there  is  a  connection  made  with  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body. 
^Mv^dition,  there  are  small  roots  arising  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lalamic  body,  and  originating  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  infun- 
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dibular  region.  Further,  Stilling  asserts  the  existence  of  another  root 
which  comes  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  pedunculus  cerebri. 
There  are  also  certain  fibres  that  make  their  way  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
oculo-motor  nerves. 

Backward  and  upward  from  these  ganglia,  the  radiating  visual  fibres 
of  Gratiolet  proceed.  Curving  around  that  portion  of  the  lateral  ven¬ 
tricle  which  lies  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  taking  on  the  gray  matter 
of  that  lobe  when  they  reach  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal 
capsule,  they  spread  out  fan-like  in  the  occipital  lobe  to  reach  the 
cortex.  These  are  fairly  well  shown  in  part  in  Fig.  40. 


Fig.  41. 


-v - - 


Practically,  then,  as  can  be  seen  by  t 
on  Physiology,  each  tract  curves  aroui 
mainly  in  a  series  of  ganglionic  ma^ 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  the  anteno; 


nthe  crus  cerebri  and  terminates 
-the  external  geniculate  body, 


the  optic  thalamus,  and  the  ant@o^  quadrigeminal  body.  Passing 
from  these  gray  ganglia,  a  fresK^ries  of  nerve  strands  escape  from  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  thal^ii^go  into  the  internal  capsule,  and  curve 
outward  and  backward  aroiWu  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ven¬ 
tricle  and  terminate  in  tjl^ccipital  convolutions  and  cuneus. 

As  pointed  out  by  ^^rr,  the  portions  of  the  cerebral  surface  which 
old  the  visual  are  the  occipital  convolutions  and  the  cuneus. 

1  fU^  ln.  ,8*  first  illustration  represents  the  lateral  surface  of  the 

e  t  hemis  whilst  the  second  illustration  gives  the  median  surface  of 
the  right  here.  Thp  hppvil-tr  oharloil  r\rn’f i 


occupied^  visual  cortex. 
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Since  the  organ  of  vision  is  a  structure  for  sensory  purposes, 
possessing  in  its  peripheral  portion,  the  eye  proper,  the  power  of 
movement,  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  considering  it  physiologically 
is  to  study  the  action  of  its  sensory  and  motor  portions  separately. 

The  sensory  portion  of  the  human  ocular  apparatus  is  so  intertwined 
at  the  optic  chiasm  as  to  make  the  two  portions  of  one  ocular  retina 
correspond  with  the  two  parts  of  that  of  the  fellow-eye,  showing  that 
each  ocular  bulb  contains  sensory  material  intended  for  use  on  both 
sides. 

Fig.  42. 


Decussation  of  optic-nerve  fibers.  (Wells.) 


In  Fig.  42  the  lightly  shaded  line  at  the  lowj^Vight-hand  corner 
of  the  figure,  designated  as  R,  which  represen right  optic  tract, 
divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  goeW^rthe  outer  side  of  the 
right  eye,  and  the  other  to  the  inner  sid^G^  the  left  eye  ;  the  same 
being  relatively  true  of  the  left  optic  thus  showing  that  each 

eye  contains  a  portion  of  the  fibres  frsAJboth  optic  tracts.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  sensory  matenia\QjJ  trie  nasal  portion  of  each  retina 
is  furnished  by  the  opposite  hemj&Jiere. 

Therefore,  the  visual  apparatus/  for  all  objects  seen  in  the  right  side 
of  the  visual  fields  is  prolong©  inward  from  the  left  side  of  each  retina, 
and  all  that  intended  to^e3)ve  impressions  from  the  left  side  of  the 
visual  fields  is  foumbM Ahe  right  side  of  each  retina.  Thus,  in  the 
colored  plate,  all  objects  situated  in  the  parts  of  the  visual  fields 

that  are  tinted  Mtej^re  sent  to , the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  for  recog¬ 
nition,  and  ajl^t&ose  in  the  Ve^f  portions  are  sent  to  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere, 

Man  both  monocular  and  binocular  vision,  and  in  effecting 

either^&ftj  he  must  use  both  hemispheres.  To  use  both  eyes  at  the 
samesitimb  means  to  employ  both  cerebral  cortices  at  the  same  moment. 

,e  one  eye  properly  means  to  employ  the  related  portions  of  the 
j  \Vcortices. 
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Further,  should  some  in tra- cranial  mischief  produce  a  loss  of  one- 
half  of  the  visual  function  in  each  eye,  which  is  designated  as  hemi¬ 
anopsia,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  visual  field  will  include  central, 
or  as  it  is  called  macular,  fixation.  This  shows  either  that  the  macular 
fibres  of  each  retina  have  a  special  individual  and  crossed  connection 
with  the  two  cortices,  or  that  there  may  be  a  true  cortical  association. 
From  conjoined  neurological  studies  and  pathological  data,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  former  is  the  case.  In  man,  therefore,  there  appear 
to  be  two  separate  series  of  centres,  one  for  the  macular  fibres  and  the 
other  for  the  circum-macular  fibres,  each  having  connection  with  the 
cortex  of  its  own  side  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  opposite.  Stimuli 
are  thus  allowed  to  be  received  by  the  macular  fibres  on  both  sides, 
even  though  connection  with  one  cerebral  cortex  should  be  annihilated. 
Thus  there  is  ordinarily  simultaneous  double  action  of  the  macular 
fibres.1 

Many  theories  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  working  of  the  visual 
apparatus  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  sensory  acts. 

To  perceive  color,  the  mind  must  take  cognizance  of  the  action  of 
color-sensation  in  the  occipital  cortex,  a  sensation  which  has  been  ever 
altering  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  formed  from  a  peripheral  im¬ 
pression  of  natural  color-stimulus  on  the  retina. 

All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  innumerable  retinal  rods  and  cones 
placed  side  by  side  as  a  sheet  of  impressionable  material  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  and  dipping  part-way  into  a  layer  of  pigment,  seem  to  possess 
some  power  of  metabolism,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  appropriate 
external  stimuli,  by  which  corresponding  sensory  impulses  can  be 
carried  centripetally :  in  fact,  there  is  a  life-stuff  in  the  material  which 
helps  to  give  origin  to  a  molecular  change — a  species  of  motion.  What 
the  character  of  this  kinetic  force  may  be,  is,  at  present,  with  our 
imperfect  methods  of  observation,  impossible  to  determine.  merely 
know  that  the  mechanism  presents  peculiar  appearances  uj^l^r  different 
physiological  conditions.  Thus,  when  the  eye  has  exposed  to 

strong  stimulus,  the  irregular  processes  of  the  celkOff  the  pigment 
epithelium  are  found  prolonged  far  in  between  th^C^uter  segments  of 
the  rods  and  cones :  whilst  if  the  same  part  oL^j©organ  be  examined 
when  it  has  been  kept  unexposed  to  light,  tlJ^^robesses  will  be  found 
but  slightly  intruding.  The  component  c$Us  of  these  prolongations, 
which  are  as  a  rule  studded  with  fine  Q^ck  pigment  containing  a 
material  known  as  fuehsin  or  melaiu&pee m  during  exposure  to  con¬ 
stantly  carry  their  pigment  inward^Q^i  outward  from  their  nuclei  to 
coat  and  recoat  the  outer  segmen^Wtlie  rods  and  cones.  The  rapidity 
and  intensity  of  this  action  is^Twhmed  by  the  amount  of  light-stimulus 
which  is  poured  in  upon  t^es)&  retinal  elements.  The  nuclei  of  the 
cells,  therefore,  seem  to  £e  workshops  in  which,  during  exposure  to 
ig  it,  the  Crystallized  pmtoent,  which  has  been  stored  up  in  them  during 
darkness,  is  being  cofc^tafttly  painted  upon  the  outer  layer  of  the  rods 
and  cones  by  eve^j^ving  and  ever-changing  tongues  of  cellular  tissue. 

^CGntral  blind  spot  may  coexist  in  some  instances, 
p,  sn™.’e;  To  avoid  illustrative  complication,  the  semi-decussation  of 
en  omitted  from  the  colored  diagram. 


1  It  must  be  distil 
seemingly  invalid 
the  macular  fibl 
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In  addition,  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods,  especially  when  unexposed 
to  light-stimulus,  are  invested  with  a  purplish  pigment  known  as 
rhodopsin ,  which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  both  monochromatic  and 
polychromatic  light.1  Of  the  office  of  this  secretion,  which  is  said  to 
be  an  actual  derivative  of  the  fuchsin  on  these  portions  of  the  retinal 
terminals,  nothing  absolute  is  known.  Though  by  no  means  certain, 
and  even  by  some  contradicted  with  much  show  of  reason,  it  seems 
plausible  to  assert  its  connection  with  the  visual  act  as  a  sensitizing 
preservative  material. 

Kuehne  has  found  that  he  could  produce  more  or  less  permanent 
colorless  areas,  or  optograms ,  upon  retinae  which  had  been  exposed 
during  life  to  similarly  shaped  areas  and  objects  possessing  power  of 
intense  light-stimulation :  as  photographers  would  say,  he  fixed  the 
image. 

Each  lateral  combination  of  such  retinal  elements  gives  its  compound 
expression  of  such  points.  Each  related  nerve-bundle  carries  the  result 
to  an  equivalent  cortex  area.  Each  point  ever  changing,  and  each 
grouping  ever  differing,  give  the  multitudinous  and  momentary  im¬ 
pulses  that  are  constantly  carried  to  the  visual  centres.  These  sensa¬ 
tions,  associated  in  the  visual  centres  with  other  related  sensory  and 
motor  changes,  form  in  connection  with  the  higher  mentalities,  the 
ultimatum  of  the  visual  sense — sight . 

For  proper  color-sensation,  then,  the  neural  cells  of  that  portion  of 
the  occipital  cortex  must  be  rendered  active.  No  matter  whether  the 
force  be  of  external  or  of  internal  origin,  if  it  acts  upon  these  cells, 
or  if  it  makes  a  new  cell  in  this  mass,  it  will  cause  color-sensation. 
Hence  if  there  be  mental  recognition  of  this  sensation  of  color — if  the 
higher  centres  act  and  the  mind  take  cognizance  of  this  sensation, 
color-perception  ensues,  thus  supporting  the  saying  of  Epicharmus,  the 
old  Greek  poet :  /A 

“  ’Tis  mind  alone  that  sees  and  hen/S>^ 

All  things  beside  are  deaf  and 


As  we  well  know,  there  is  a  limit  to^^Cp  physiological  action.  The 
nerve-fibril  accomplishes  its  work Aoffi)  a  definite  degree  of  celerity. 
Thus,  Cattell  has  shown  that  with  a  miit  of  0.001  sec.,  the  average 
length  of  time  necessary  for  tll^ unfatigued  eye  to  recognize  a  few  of 
the  most  important  colors  uri 0?  strong  illumination  equalled  0.82 
sec.  for  orange,  0.96  sec.  fi^yellow,  1.21  sec.  for  blue,  1.28  sec.  for 
red,  1.42  sec.  for  green.Qtad  2.32  sec.  for  violet.  Here  the  same 
nerve-tips  receiving  ^M&ent  degrees  of  color-stimulus  show  results 
which  not  only  ser^ 
various  color-vibratit 
quickness  of  ability for  perception  of  the  several  natural  colors  exposed 
— results  wlLLM^re  in  accord  with  the  normal  order  of  the  visual  fields 
to  be  desoH&eu  later  on. 

Bot^^feoratory  experiment  and  clinical  example  have  taught 


;o  estimate  the  comparative  strengths  of  the 
s  received,  but  also  give  answer  to  the  relative 


us 


£nos  are  the  exception,  though  here,  as  Gunn  remarks,  the  non-pigmented  cells  are  evi- 
:apable  of  performing  the  same  functions,  though  in  a  minor  degree. 
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that  each  optic-nerve  fibril  has  its  special  amount  of  power  in  differ¬ 
entiating  color.  It  manifests  itself  partly  as  a  matter  of  education,  as 
shown  by  the  ability  of  Chevreul  to  distinguish  and  separate  over 
fourteen  thousand  changes  of  color,  and  the  increased  ability  of  male 
workers  in  positions  necessitating  choice  of  minute  color-differences, 
to  differentiate  such  changes.  It  is  made  apparent  by  the  higher 
color-sense  of  women,  and  the  vast  differences  of  power  produced  by 
racial  and  tribal  characteristics.  It  exhibits  itself  partly  as  a  matter 
of  individual  fibre  strength,  as  shown  in  the  dissimilarity  of  power  of 
the  macular  and  circum-macular  distribution  in  the  same  retina. 
Partly,  therefore,  a  matter  of  heredity,  environment,  and  occupation 
of  the  containing  organism;  and  partly  a  matter  of  position  of  the 
fibre  in  the  organ — the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  relative 
physical  structure  and  physiological  use. 

For  the  average  human  macular  fibril,  it  is  probable  that  several 
hundred  or  thousand  different  color  combinations  can  be  separated 
from  one  another  without  the  ability  of  verbal  or  oral  designation. 

Again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amounts  of  color-area  necessary 
to  be  exposed  for  recognition  at  certain  distances  under  the  same  light- 
stimulus.  In  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  few  of  the  most  important 
colors  on  a  black  background  and  under  diffused  daylight  exposure,  the 
author  has  found  that  red  requires  two  and  two-thirds  millimeters’ 
exposure  to  be  properly  recognized  at  five  meters’  distance ;  yellow,  a 
slightly  increased  area ;  blue,  eight  and  three-quarters  millimeters ; 
green,  ten  and  three-quarters  millimeters  ;  and  violet  twenty- two  and 
three-quarters  millimeters.  In  all  these  experiments  the  colors  pass 
through  different  phases  of  faulty  naming  before  being  properly  desig¬ 
nated.  Green  almost  invariably  is  termed  whitish  and  bluish ;  red, 
whitish ;  orange,  salmon  color ;  blue,  dirty  white ;  yellow^Ahitish  and 
lemon  color ;  and  violet,  yellow,  or  even  pink,  after  beir^Xpwned  dirty 
gray.  Where  artificial  yellowish  light  (oil)  was  usedMjiS  the  period- 
of-time  method  was  employed,  Cattell  has  found  tha^TiJhnge,  red,  violet, 
and  blue  was  the  order  of  the  colors  named.  vC/ 

Just  as  there  are  differences  of  receipt  in  tl^vraclividual  fibril  tip,  so 
there  are  limits  to  the  working  capabilities/oNs^all  areas  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  form.  Independently  of  char^eVm  the  power  of  focussing 
possessed  by  the  eye  in  producing 
image-formation  upon  the  retinal 
grasping  quality  necessary  for  th< 
as,  for  example,  the  charactering 
and  the  minute  distinctive  JmNm 


well-known  peculiarities  in 
there  is  a  difference  in  the 
ect  perception  of  various  objects, 
written  language,  ornamentation, 
in  letters  of  almost  similar  shape. 
The  curved  forms,  the  merri©bf  punctuation  and  accent,  etc.,  of  many 
of  the  present  styles  of  \^pe  are  all  more  difficult  to  see  and  take  a 
longer  time  for  reenSaition  than  the  simpler  and  more  regularly 
arranged  characterg7\Vrhis  is  well  shown  in  the  differences  of  recogni 


/0 

tion  of  the  mamQamilarly  sized,  though  badly  shaped  test  types  daily 
used  in  oph^^Qiiblogy — differences  dependent  upon  improper  letter- 
formation.  4 
As  th 
and  less' 


e  becomes  more  peripherally  situated  in  the  retinal  sheet, 
tetfpied  in  direct  vision,  it  grows  weaker,  until  at  last  it  is  able 
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ordinarily  to  respond  to  but  a  few  of  the  strongest  color-stimuli.  These 
losses,  manifesting  themselves  by  areal  limitations,  produce  what  are 
known  as  fields  of  vision.  The  order  of  a  few  of  the  most  usually 
studied  of  these  is  green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  their  average 
relative  extent  being  gauged  to  comparative  sizes.  Experiment  teaches 
us,  as  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Examination  of  the  Eye,  that  although 
the  color-outlines  are  concentric,  they  extend  further  to  the  temporal 
and  nasal  sides  than  they  do  superiorly  and  inferiorly.  Vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  drawn  through  the  fixation-points  are  known  as  the 
lines  of  separation ,  and  are  of  value  in  designating  the  position  of 
corresponding  points. 

The  sensory  elements  are  the  most  densely  packed  and  the  most 
highly  evolutionized  in  the  macular  region  or  region  for  distinct  vision, 
becoming  more  widely  separated  and  less  well  developed  as  they  pass 
peripherally  on  all  sides.  This  intimate  association,  greatly  increased 
number,  and  highest  evolution  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  allow 
the  finest  points  of  object-rays  to  be  received,  transmitted,  and  per¬ 
ceived.  Here  the  greatest  detail  of  distant  landscape  or  of  near  object 
can  be  obtained.  Ever  lessening  from  the  veriest  central  cone,  the 
most  finely  differentiated  objects  in  the  field  are  the  first  to  go,  until, 
getting  out  into  a  retinal  area  which  includes  about  forty-five  degrees 
of  the  visual  field,  small  objects  can  no  longer  be  separated  from  one 
another.  This  smaller  central  area  is  termed  the  field  of  fixation,  or 
qualitative  field  of  vision .  This  is  the  area  in  each  eye  in  constant 
use  for  distinct  vision — an  area  which  upon  account  of  a  right  and 
left  duplication  is  not  only  greatly  increased  in  lateral  extent,  but  is 
also  intensified  throughout  its  binocular  extent.  Thus  in  the  large 
color-diagram  facing  page  80,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  nasal  and 
central  portions  of  the  right  and  the  left  field  of  visiAn  lap. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  any  ob^farai  this  combined 
portion  of  the  two  fields  must  give  a  double(^ipression,  one  going 
to  the  right  retina  and  the  other  to  the  left  jhetina.  Further,  if  we 
study  the  prolongation  backward  of  tlm(?aHous  fibrils  embraced  in 
this  binocular  area  in  the  c ol o r- d i ajn;amy  w e  shall  find  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  goes  to  each  occipital"  c^^x.  Each  brain  is  at  work, 
yet  ordinarily  in  the  normal  reMichrof  the  two  eyes  we  know  that 
the  object  is  seen  single.  Shojffop  however,  one  eye  be  but  slightly 
deviated  toward  or  away  frou^  ns  fellow,  as  in  extra-ocular  muscular 
disturbance,  causing  the  ex^^ial  ray  to  fall  upon  some  nerve-tips  that 
probably  have  no  cere^^^wlation ;  should  the  double  impression  of 
the  single  object  be  r^Nnyed  upon  two  portions  of  the  occipital  cortex 
that  are  not  physi<JtfAyUly  related  to  one  another,  an  immediate  doubling 
will  ensue,  thus  iiMurectly  showing  as  one  of  the  most  probable  causes 
that  there  mu^Sy  a  certain  co-relationship,  either  peripheral  or  central 
— -probably  fatter — of  the  retinal  nerve-tips  in  the  two  eyes,  to  pro¬ 

duce  siwtfGmss  of  vision .  Popularly,  these  retinal 'points  that  are  so 


relate* 


give  single  vision  when  simultaneously  impressed,  are 


,s  corresponding  points  or  identical  points . 
eld-projection  there  must  be  a  limit  to  these 
The  extent  of  this,  which  can  be  formulated 


In  every  pos- 
corresponding 
for  any  given 
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position  of  the  eyes,  is  known  as  a  horopter.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  43,  the  large  circle  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  visual  axis  c  c  and 
c  c  through  the  point  of  convergence  c  of  the  two  axes  and  the  nodal 
points  K  K  of  the  two  eyes,  represents  the  horopter  for  that  plane. 
That  is,  no  matter  on  what  part  of  the  circumference  an  object  may  be, 
as,  for  example,  at  a,  the  image-points  on  the  two  retinae  will  fall  on  iden¬ 
tical  points,  and  a  single  perception  of  the  object  will  ensue.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  every  singly  seen  object  in  the  binocular  field  of 
vision  must  be  situated  on  some  horopter.  Unfortunately,  this  rule 
will  hold  mathematically  true  only  for  certain  geometrically  situated 
points,  there  being  numerous  portions  of  the  monocular  visual  field 
in  which  such  objects  cannot  form  a  horopter  with  the  two  eyes. 
Such  objects  must  be  seen  double,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  holding  two  fingers  up  at  different  distances  along  the  median 


Extent  of  horopter.  (Foster.) 

line,  when  either  can  be  made  double  by  gazing^afr  the  other.  To 
obtain  a  single  cerebral  response  to  such  a  douH]g-?m pulse,  either  one 
brain  image  must  be  ignored,  as  is  so  oftoa^Gohe  by  expert  micros- 
copists  and  ophthalmoscopists — who,  whiley^n^  a  monocular  instru¬ 
ment,  ignore  the  conflicting  image  of  the^ unused  open  eye — or  a  new 
mental  picture  of  the  combined  dissimSar  retinal  impressions  must  be 
made  by  the  perceptive  centres.  T®  the  latter  is  frequently  the  case 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ideas  oi^Midity  and  relative  projections  are 
offered  to  those  who  possess  btoqwMar  vision.  Each  relative  impression, 
a  flat  one,  so  to  speak,  dissjpqjl\K  m  form  from  its  fellow,  in  combination 
with  previous  tactile  informatffm,  gives  a  double  impression  which  stands 
out  in  space.  Thus,yi>Fig:  44,  of  a  skull  as  seen  by  the  right  and  left 
eyes,  where  the  rigbjvJshd  figure  has  the  right  lateral  aspect  brought 
into  view,  and  on  account  of  the  width  of  separation  of  the 

maculae  luteaepf^ne  two  eyes,  the  left-hand  figure  shows  more  of  the  left 
side,  the  bindfc^kr  effect  when  the  figures  are  gazed  at  with  both  eyes 
simultaneQffyy  through  a  double  prism,  termed  a  stereoscope,  will  be 
a  full-ftfls^gVll  situated  in  the  median  line  and  projecting  forward  into 
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So  it  is  with  the  visual  apparatus.  Here  the  mental  combination  of  the 
two  dissimilar  flat  pictures  impinged  upon  the  right  and  left  retinae,  in 
association  with  previous  information  gained  mostly  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  produces  the  visual  perception  of  a  solid  object  or  form  standing 
out  in  space.  Just  as  there  are  limits,  however,  to  the  perception  of 
single  and  combined  object-points,  so  there  is  a  limit  to  this  acquired 
power.  Distant  objects,  such  as  isolated  mountains  or  ships  at  sea,  fail 
to  present  any  ideas  of  solidity,  appearing  as  if  flattened  against  the 
background.  Again,  objects  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  fields  of 


Fig.  44. 


Skull  as  seen  by  right  eye.  (Dalton.) 


Skull  as  seen  by  left  eye.  (Dalton.) 


vision  beyond  the  area  of  fixation  have  more  or  less  of  their  solidity 
destroyed  by  indistinctness  and  by  want  of  attention  upon  the  part  of 
the  observer. 

The  apparent  size  of  an  object  is  theoretically  dependent  upon  the 
width  of  the  opening  or  visual  angle  which  it  subtends  wTith  the  nodal 
point  of  the  eye,  thus  causing  the  mental  image  of  the  object  to  diminish 
progressively  in  size  as  the  object  is  removed  fe^xNjhe  eye.  As  the 
size  of  this  visual  angle  is  modified  greatly  ir^pferent  positions  and 
under  different  circumstances,  varied  estimatg£P\Jrmy  be  given  as  to  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  object  undeiw^efce  conditions.  Thus,  a 
ship  at  sea  in  a  low  dense  atmosphere  Jwgf  appear  quite  large  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  similarly  sized  ob j e c^*tf\Dh igh  altitude  :  or  even  during 
near  vision,  as  in  the  complex  dlfc^s^ry  picture  such  as  Zollner  has 
given,  Fig.  45,  where  the  broad  black  parallels  seem  to  converge  at 
the  top  when  the  short  oblique  wires  point  downward,  and  to  diverge  at 
the  top  when  the  latter  poin^pward. 

Again,  possessing,  as.jQyo,  a  focussing  apparatus  which  must  be 
accurately  adjusted  uj^imlieaesired  far-point,  a  certain  muscular  effort 
is  necessary  to  be  rfCwuired,  to  make  the  retinal  pictures  sharp  and 
clear  for  that  pcfoi^^ Moreover,  as  it  is  with  one  eye,  so,  though  to 
a  greater  degcee/n  must  be  with  the  two,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
superadded  itfimilar  effort  to  fix  the  two  eyes  upon  the  object.  These 
changes  cd>a£commodation  and  convergence,  as  they  are  termed,  in 
associ^m^with  previous  information  and  the  present  double  sensation, 
give^^ht  is  known  as  ideas  of  distance . 

^Rhus,  binocular  fixation  for  the  performance  of  certain  manipulations 
iJch  more  certain  than  monocular.  Mental  estimates  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  near  objects  are  more  sure  the  closer  the  object  is  brought  to 
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the  eyes.  As  the  eyes,  however,  gaze  at  far-removed  objects  and 
approach  so-called  parallelism  (convergence  being  almost  lost  and  ac¬ 
commodative  efforts  gone),  the  power  of  differentiation  of  distance 
becomes  less  marked.  This  continues  until  when  but  little  remains 
for  comparison,  as  in  the  visual  expression  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  all  estimation  is  ordinarily  lost,  and  the  distance,  especially  to 
an  uneducated  mind,  becomes  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  actual  size  of  an  object  must  in  measure  be  dependent  upon  the 
mental  estimate  of  the  apparent  size  in  association  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  distance  and  previous  information  as  to  the  object  or  its  like. 
Thus,  the  apparently  small  size  of  a  ship  upon  the  horizon  which  we 
know  to  be  at  a  definite  distance,  teaches  us  from  previous  information 
as  to  such  ships  that  it  probably  is  of  a  certain  size. 


Fig.  45. 


I 

>K  ^  X 


Zollner’s  lines.  (Caupe 


VP*5. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  for  suprema^wand  fusion  in  the  two  visual 
apparatuses  when  diverse  objects  ^simultaneously  presented  to  the 
two  retinae,  the  results,  as  shown^Jw  many  interesting  scientific  toys 
and  natural  changes,  though  n^MvIonfusing,  must  be  dependent  upon 
some  of  the  peculiarities  reory  and  mental  evolution  here  given. 

The  majority  of  these,  whi©need  no  special  description  in  a  book  of 
this  character,  should  no\J^I  confounded  with  those  sensations  and  per¬ 
ceptions  which  most us  experience  at  times.  These  subjectivisms, 
which  are  known  v&yuoptic  phenomena ,  and  which  are  numerous  and 
varied,  are  derairo^  upon  faults  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  eye 
expressing  t^h^wlves  physiologically.  Thus,  the  presence  of  minute 
opacities  or  unequal  grades  of  density  in  any  portion  of  the  dioptric 
system*W^ cause  shadows  to  be  cast  upon  the  retinal  sheet,  and  give 
rise  to  IwDDtic  images.  Again,  pressure  of  any  kind  upon  the  nerve- 
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elements,  either  peripherally  upon  the  retina  by  artificial  or  pathological 
means,  or  by  more  deeply  seated  disturbance,  may  excite  subjective 
phenomena  of  flashes  of  light,  color,  or  even  form-like  manifestations, 
which  are  in  exact  physiological  accordance  with  the  degree,  the 
character,  and  the  position  of  the  excitant  cause.  These  are  fthe  op¬ 
posite  of  the  physiological  expressions  of  nerve-fatigue,  to  be  described 
further  on.1 

Like  all  other  nerve-elements,  those  of  the  visual  apparatus  show 
their  decrease  of  action  by  corresponding  decrease  in  physiological 
work.  They  also  show  their  regains  of  ability  to  act  by  relatively 
increased  expression  of  physiological  results.  These  may  be  either 
seen  at  the  time  of  fatigue  and  are  popularly  known  as  simultaneous 
contrasts ,  or  are  found  immediately  succeeding  the  overaction,  and  are 
designated  as  after-images .  In  all  instances,  they  are  mere  physio¬ 
logical  modifications  dependent  upon  the  condition  and  position  of  the 
nerve  acted  upon,  and  the  character  and  degree  of  the  impression. 

For  instance,  if  a  definite  number  of  nerve-tips  tire  for  a  spot  of  red, 
they  will  be  unable  for  the  moment  to  respond  fully  for  an  impression 
of  natural  white,  but  will  give  answer  to  their  utmost  ability  at  the 
time.  In  this  instance  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  sensation  of  the 
complement  green.  That  is,  the  natural  red  impinged  and  perceived, 
plus  the  subjective  after-color  green  seen  when  white  stimulus  was 
given,  will  equ^l  the  unfinished  white  sensation  of  the  natural  white. 
As  with  this  red  and  green,  so  with  any  compound  of  color-vibration 
which  will  equal  white.  With  white  itself,  or  with  its  opposite  so-called 
black,  the  experiment  is  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  white  wafer  on  a  neutral  gray  ground  be 
for  a  moment  under  strong  light-stimulus  and  then  be 
and  the  light  weakened,  a  corresponding  area  of  bl 
arily  visible.  This  will  be  followed  by  weaker 
blacks  until  the  gray  ground  at  this  portio: 
assumed.  The  reason  is  plain :  the  nerve- 


stimulation  of  white  have  had  their  physteliQ^ 
annihilated,  and  a  blank  area  of  non-pm(0ptic 
is  termed,  appears  upon  account  of  pigeon  ti 


gazed  at  intently 
uddenly  removed 
ill  be  moment- 
,ker  whites  and 
the  sheet  is  again 
exposed  to  the  strong 


ical  powers  momentarily 
ion,  or  “black”  area,  as  it 
ntinuance  of  the  perception 


of  the  surrounding  gray  area,  ju^^asa  hole  is  seen  in  a  board.  The 
after-alternations  of  apparent  wlQ^  and  black  with  the  definite  order 
of  coloration  so  often  seen,  etMtinue  in  increasingly  lessened  degrees 
until  the  nerve- tips  gradual^Vregain  their  normal  strength.  If  a  black 
wafer  be  used  upon  a  vylSe  aground  and  the  whole  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated,  the  black  area  jwifch  has  not  affected  the  equivalent-sized  retinal 
area  will  appear  w^TTte  upon  suddenly  removing  the  wafer  and  reducing 
the  light-stimulus.  VJJhis  experiment  proves  that  the  tips  supplying  the 
area  beneath  the^lack  wafer  were  fresh  and  active,  whilst  the  surround¬ 
ing  ones  wei^ptigued.  Here  the  sequence  of  after-color  change  is  just 
the  oppo^^to  that  presented  in  the  previous  experiment. 

AsO*tfy>  successive  contrast  (as  the  after-images  are  sometimes 
termed)^  so  it  is  with  the  simultaneous.  Here  the  neighboring  tips  to 

^^^ismteresting  to  note  the  many  expressions  of  nerve-tire,  and,  in  most  instances,  when  the 
Vierve  apparatus  is  in  healthy  condition,  the  momentary  regains  during  such  fatigue. 
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the  impinged  ones  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  natural  color-stimulus 
and  are  only  able  to  respond  to  the  complements  of  the  exposed  color. 
Thus,  if  a  red  wafer  is  laid  upon  a  white  ground,  there  is  a  perception- 
area  of  red  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  green.  That  is,  the  surrounding 
nerve-tips  are  unable  to  respond  properly  to  the  white  stimulus  border¬ 
ing  the  red.  The  red  tips  used  for  this  area  seem  to  have  taken  just 
that  amount  of  strength  from  the  bordering  ones  which  are  exposed 
to  the  white  that  will  give  a  remaining  amount  of  power  which  is 
equivalent  to  green.  In  other  words,  the  nerve-tips  have  been  weak¬ 
ened  in  strength  to  a  degree  equivalent  to  the  perception  of  red,  so 
that  when  a  strong  compound  stimulus  is  given  (composed,  for  example, 
of  red  and  green  to  equal  white),  they  are  only  able  to  give  green  per¬ 
ception  to  the  white  exposure. 

This  law  of  simultaneous  contrast  will  also  offer  sufficient  explanation 
for  the  visual  phenomena  of  irradiation  where  colored  fringes  cause 
light-areas  in  juxtaposition  to  appear  larger  and  stand  out  stereo- 
graphically. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  the  impinged  nerve-element  to  regain 
its  accustomed  strength  can  in  most  instances  be  measured.  Clinically 
it  can  be  prolonged  by  appropriate  experiment,  giving  rise  to  interesting 
and  instructive  devices  and  mechanisms.  For  instance,  a  point  of  light 
revolved  rapidly,  will,  as  is  well  known,  give  a  continuous  line  of  light 
which  exactly  coincides  with  the  direction  of  movement  given  to  the 
illuminated  point.  This  is  beautifully  shown  in  Mr.  Roberts’s  so-called 
philosophical  toy,  in  which  the  words  on  a  disk  that  are  made  to  revolve 
forty  thousand  times  in  a  minute  before  a  narrow  slit,  can  be  made  visi¬ 
ble  and  intelligible.  The  rotative  disks  of  Miisschenbroeck  perfected 
into  the  so-called  “  dazzling  tops,”  where  solid  objects,  such  as  bowls, 
cups,  vases,  etc.,  that  are  in  reality  mere  outline  representa’tAes  in  some 
stiff  metal,  appear  to  revolve  on  top  of  the  apparatus^^e  ^dependent 
upon  the  same  condition.  The  well-known  thauibauKl  and  zoetrope, 
and  the  wonderfully  ingenious  praxinoscope  of  R^Saaud,  may  also  be 
cited  as  additional  examples.  This,  which  is  ^m^n  as  persistence  of 
retinal  impression ,  depends  upon  the  quaRkwQmS  quantity  of  the  im¬ 
pinging  stimulus  and  the  condition  of  me\r§ceptive  nerve-material. 
The  rule  is  that  the  stronger  and  the  mS^  persistent  the  stimulus  and 
the  fresher  and  more  active  the  nerv^Jement,  the  greater  and  longer 
will  the  persistence  be.  r>% 

A  portion  of  the  subject  whicQffas  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of 
discussion,  and  which  is  morau^awnt  than  real,  is  erectness  of  vision. 
The  retinal  image,  being  iru^Med,  was  the  one  that  the  mind  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  cognizanc^ffhJut  now,  as  we  are  aware  that  the  occipital 
cortex  is  the  membrane\«  which  the  visually  sensitized  cell  or  image 
is  situated,  all  thafrJ&Jiecessary  to  imagine  is  that  the  simultaneously 
differently  sensiti^^cortex  cells  give  to  the  higher  perceptive  brain 
cells  a  mentaMi&fcge,  as  it  were,  of  the  cortex  area  so  affected,  so  that 
it  is  not  at  ^Jl  nkcessary  to  refer  to  the  peripheral  image  or  impression 
in  the  retirn^.  Again,  as  we  know  from  the  lines  of  visible  direction, 
joints  of  the  object  are  projected  outwardly  to  their  exact 
in  the  object  itself,  thus  causing  the  entire  object  to  appear 
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in  its  natural  position.  This  latter  explanation,  in  combination  with 
other  mental  evidences,  also  oilers  conclusive  answer  for  our  ordinary- 
ideas  of  visual  direction. 

There  is  one  region  in  the  retinal  sheet  that  is  incapable  of  impression 
from  extraneous  stimulus.  This  is  the  optic-nerve  head,  a  portion  of 
the  fundus  oculi  that  is  devoid  of  nerve-terminals — the  rods  and  cones 
with  their  sensitizing  pigments.  It  thus,  in  reality,  becomes  a  blind 
spot  on  the  sentient  membrane,  and  in  consequence,  leaves  a  hiatus 
or  scotoma  in  the  field  of  vision.  This  can  be  demonstrated  clinically, 
as  explained  in  the  section  on  Perimetry,  or  can  be  shown  subjectively 
by  gazing  in  a  definite  manner  at  Fig.  46.  Here  upon  closing  the  left 
eye  whilst  gazing  intently  at  the  cross  with  the  right  one  when  the 


Fig.  46. 


t 


Diagram  for  subjective  study  of  blind  spot.  (Helmholtz.) 


diagram  is  held  some  thirty  to  forty  centimeters  in  front,  the  circle 
will  disappear  for  a  moment  as  the  sketch  is  brought  inward  toward  the 


exposed  eye.  This  momentary  loss  of  physiologi¬ 
cal  action  is  expressive  of  the  time  at  which  the 
image  of  the  circular  area  fell  upon  the  insensitive 
optic-nerve  head.  Fortunately,  as  can  be  under¬ 
stood  from  the  colored  diagram,  the  overlapping  of 
the  twro  fields  of  vision  allo^^ie  nerve-fibrils  of 
the  opposite  organ  to  '  1  w§cotd  of  any  images 
that  may  fall  in  the  b  Id  area  of  the  fellow 


Fig.  47. 


twro  fields  of  vision  allow>^ie  nerve-fibrils  of 
opposite  organ  to  '  1  w^cord  of  any  images 
may  fall  in  the  b  Id  area  of  the  fellow 


the  twro  fields  of  vision  alloTO^ie  nerve-fibrils  of 
the  opposite  organ  to  '  1  w§cofd  of  any  images 
that  may  fall  in  the  b  Id  area  of  the  fellow' 


eye. 


Besides  this  spe^0sensory  act  of  the  appara¬ 
tus,  there  is  the/wKver  of  motility  given  to  a 
portion  of  bot^the^  internal  and  external  struc¬ 
tures  of  thfc  etm-organ — the  eye  itself.  Here, 
especially  i0jnan,  there  are  a  series  of  intra-ocular 
and  ex ocular  muscles  which  are  intended  for 
the  gtf^rhment  of  both  focussing  and  projection. 
HeftrjtMre  is  a  grouping  of  delicately  balanced 
jffl^eular  tissues,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  binocu¬ 
lar  and  monocular  fixation  upon  any  desired 
'point.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chap- 


Besides  this  spe^0sensory  act  of  the  appara- 
s,  there  is  the^TnMver  of  motility  given  to  a 


of  botf  M  internal  and  external  struc- 


ter,  the  intra-ocular  muscles  are  the  ciliary  and 
?z.)  the  iris  groupings,  whilst  the  extra-ocular  series 


Mechanism  of 
dation.  (HEi^fcittLTZ.) 


include  the  six  attached  muscles  to  the  globe,  and 


formeAvariety  is  intended  for  the  regulation  of  lenticular  power  and 
dta^pvernment  of  the  size  of  the  pupillary  area.  The  external  group- 
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ings  are  employed  for  the  control  of  the  movements  of  the  globes  and 
the  associated  ocular  appendages. 

The  lens  matter  is  supported  and  compressed  by  a  ligament  which  is 
in  direct  relation  with  the  ciliary  bodies.  These  ciliary  bodies  consti¬ 
tute  a  ring  or  ridge  in  which  is  hidden  a  small  annular  muscular  struc¬ 
ture  known  as  the  ciliary  muscle.  In  its  action  (according  to  Helm¬ 
holtz),  this  muscle  drags  the  ciliary  processes  with  the  posterior  part  of 
the  chorioid  toward  the  tissues  around  the  so-called  canal  of  Schlemm. 
By  this  action,  the  hill-like  eminence  over  which  the  peripheral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  is  attached  and  stretched, 
is  flattened.  This  flattening  allows  the  zonule  to  advance  and  to  be 
wrinkled  or  thrown  into  folds.  Both  the  lens  and  the  capsule  fibres, 
however,  possess  an  inherent  elasticity  by  virtue  of  which  they  elon¬ 
gate  the  moment  any  decrease  of  tension  is  given  to  their  tissues. 
This  elasticity  keeps  the  ligament  taut  and  increases  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  lens  the  moment  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts ;  the 
amount  of  increase  being  directly  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  muscle- 
action.  As  soon  as  the  muscle  ceases  to  act,  the  ciliary  bodies  resume 
their  shape,  the  chorioid  retreats,  and  the  zonule  is  re-stretched  and  com¬ 
presses  the  lens  into  its  original  flattened  position.  Thus,  in  Fig.  47, 
taken  from  Helmholtz,  the  upper  half  of  which  represents  the  relation 
of  the  parts  during  the  accommodative  act,  the  ciliary  bodies  are  flattened 
and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  lens  is  lengthened.  The 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  pupil,  as  explained  on  page  92,  is  also 
seen. 

These  views  are  supported  by  the  interesting  studies  in  catoptrics 
made  by  Sanson,  Cramer,  Donders,  and  others.  Thus,  Figs.  48  and  49 


Catoptric  images^  (Helmholtz.) 


are  representative  of  the  averaaAmsition  and  relative  size  of  the  three 
so-called  catoptric  images  ts^^aJages  of  reflection,  from  the  anterior 
face  of  the  cornea  at  a,  Jji^roterior  capsule  of  the  lens  at  b ,  and  the 
posterior  capsule  of  theQeps  at  c,  that  have  been  produced  by  allowing 
the  bright  glare  from^wo  vertically  disposed  square  prisms  to  fall  suc¬ 
cessively  upon  the>K?ee  surfaces.  Fig.  48  represents  the  relative 
situation  of  tli^wexes  when  the  eye  is  gazing  at  a  distance  (and 
hence  not  ^^M&modating).  Fig.  49  shows  their  changed  position 
when  the  e^Qs  fixed,  and  hence  accommodated,  upon  some  near  object. 
Here  th^squares  b ,  representing  the  reflexes  on  the  anterior  cap¬ 
sule of>(^ellens,  are  much  smaller  and  have  approached  one  another 
verbally,  thus  evidencing  an  increase  of  curvature  ;  whilst  the  squares 
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c,  designating  the  small  inverted  reflexes  from  the  posterior  capsule, 
have  undergone  but  little  movement  and  change  in  size.  The  increase 
in  thickness  of  the  lens  during  the  accommodative  act,  is  also  shown  by 
the  lateral  separation  of  the  images  b  and  c. 

These  movements  are  conclusively  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Hensen  and  Volckers.  They  inserted  pins  and  fine  glass  rods  in 
various  parts  of  the  sclerotic  of  freshly  enucleated  eyes,  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  impinge  either  upon  the  front  face  of  the  anterior  capsule  of 
the  lens,  into  the  equator  of  the  lens  itself,  or  directly  into  the  chorioid 
and  retina  just  behind  the  ora  serrata.  By  stimulating  the  ciliary 
region  with  electricity,  accommodative  movements  could  be  recognized 
by  movements  of  the  pins.  In  every  instance,  there  was  a  forward 
movement  of  the  tissues  in  all  these  situations,  as  shown  by  a  decided 
backward  bending  of  the  free  extremities  of  the  pins  or  rods.  If  the 
pin  or  rod  had  been  made  to  touch  the  back  face  of  the  posterior  capsule 
of  the  lens,  its  free  end  was  immediately  directed  slightly  forward,  when 
the  ciliary  muscle  was  made  to  act.  The  greatest  deviation  always 
appeared  at  the  point  of  irritation.  Moreover,  where  the  periph¬ 
eral  border  of  the  lens  and  the  tips  of  the  ciliary  bodies  have  been 
exposed  by  broad  iridectomies,  Coccius  has  been  able  not  only  to  see 
the  ciliary  process  increase  in  size  and  come  forward,  the  zone  of  Zinn 
apparently  broaden,  and  the  peripheral  border  of  the  lens  seemingly 
thicken,  but  he  has  been  able  to  notice  an  increase  in  width  of  the 
striae  in  the  posterior  capsule  immediately  back  of  the  space  of  Petit. 
All  these  data  serve  to  support  the  legitimacy  of  Helmholtz’s  sup¬ 
position. 

In  extreme  accommodation,  which  takes  almost  double  the  time  that  is 
necessary  to  relax  from  the  same  point,  the  centre  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lens  pushes  forward  into  the  anterio^^iainber  sufficiently 
far  to  lessen  its  radius  of  curvature  from  ten  t(  i(&  'millimeters.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  act,  the  posterior  surface  of  tlx^Qhs  moves  backward  into 
the  vitreous  only  enough  to  lessen  its  mcKTteSof  curvature  from  six  to 
five  and  one-half  millimeters.  These  vwSilacts  demonstrate  that  the 
forward  portion  of  the  lens  bulges  /ffTtop^roore  than  the  posterior.  At 
the  same  time  the  extreme  anteijo-pegrerior  diameter  of  the  lens  in¬ 
creases  four-tenths  of  a  millimetaak  in  length  (that  is,  it  becomes  four 
millimeters  long).  In  addhion^as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  47,  the  per¬ 
ipheral  border  of  the  iris  j^myfes  backward,  and  the  centre  of  the  iris 
plane  is  slightly  bulged>M«fc€^iorly.  The  pupillary  area,  as  shown  by 
Donders,  decreases  a  moment  later. 

Next  follow  th&  pupillary  changes.  Study  of  these  will  show  that 
there  are  two  vto^ies  of  iris-motion — one  causing  involuntary  pupil¬ 
lary  contragtj^i  from  light-stimulation  upon  the  retina,  and  the  other 
a  similar,  voluntary  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  is  connected 

with  thfrukfc#  of  convergence  and  accommodation.  The  fact  that,  in  the 
form^N^point  of  light  must  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  retina  to  obtain 
con^^ion  of  the  pupil,  shows  that  there  must  be  a  communication 
h^veen  some  of  the  ingoing  fibres  of  the  retina  and  the  outcoming 
^jyaihds  to  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris.  This  communication  is 
^^established  upon  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  series  of  fine 
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pupillary  fibres  which,  in  association  with  the  true  visual  fibres  of  the 
second  nerve,  pass  directly  into  the  intra-cranial  cavity.  Here,  as  is 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Anatomy,  the  pupillary  series  leave  the 
second  nerve  proper,  and  penetrate  through  the  cerebral  mass  to  reach 
the  oculo-motor  roots,  where  a  sensory-motor  combination  is  effected. 
Light-stimulus  then,  to  produce  pupillary  contraction,  causes  an  associ¬ 
ated  act  to  travel  back  through  each  optic  tract  until  that  portion  of  the 
stimulus  that  is  carried  along  the  reflex  strands,  separates  from  the 
main  tract  to  meet  the  two  light-reflex  loops.  At  this  situation  a 
motor  combination  with  the  strands  going  to  the  sphincter  muscle  of 
both  irides  is  made.  This  explains  why  there  is  pupillary  contraction 
of  an  eye  that  is  covered  when  its  fellow  is  exposed  to  light-stimulus, 
and  why  there  is  failure  of  iris-response  to  light-stimulus  thrown  from 
hemianopic  field  areas. 

The  iris,  besides  responding  to  light-stimulus  thrown  upon  the  retina, 
or,  what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  acting  by  irritation  given  to  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  themselves  and  thus  making  the  pupil  corre¬ 
spondingly  small,  acts  similarly,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in  associated 
movement  when  voluntary  or  semi-voluntary  efforts  for  accommodation 
are  made,  either  with  or  without  convergence.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  central  nuclei  for  the  third, 
the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  nerves,  are  not  only  placed  in  close  proximity, 
but  have  an  inter-related  anatomical  communication  with  one  another, 
this  communication  being  in  direct  relationship  with  the  so-called  asso¬ 
ciated  movements  of  the  two  peripheral  organs.  For  instance,  as  has 
been  partially  explained,  there  must  be  a  physiological  connection  to 
allow  the  internal  recti  to  act  conjointly.  There  must  be  simultaneous 
central  innervation  of  the  internus  of  one  eye  and  the  extj^rnus  of  the 
fellow  eye  to  allow  these  dissimilarly-placed  muscles  to  N§poM  together 
in  so-called  conjugate  deviation.  Again,  the  sanm®^1^  be  true,  as 
seen  from  the  conjoined  acts  of  the  two  internal with  their  com¬ 
pensatory  obliques  ;  as  noticed  with  the  simirit|m^ms  response  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  the  sphincter  muscles  of  th^Swctes,  and  the  internal 
recti ;  and  as  expressed  by  the  entire  mrisSjp^rouping  whilst  the  eyes 
are  performing  any  accurate  double  fi^affon  upon  a  single  object.  In 
all  these  combinations  of  purposivo^mtion,  there  must  be  absolute 
anatomical  connection  to  afford  this^oeautiful  harmony  of  irregular 
muscle-action.  Moreover,  thes(^(©terminate  proofs  of  physiological 
association  and  material  conne&j£^  are  not  only  all  distinctively  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  motor  groupings  are  in  close  relationship  of  action 
with  one  another,  but 1  ar£Vtrther  proved  to  be  a  necessity  in  such  a 
peripheral  combinatio^ofsensory  material  as  the  two  eyes,  where  a 
double  impression^ isjDm?tically  converted  into  a  single  perception. 

Granting,  them^AJ? necessity,  for  proper  image-formation,  that  there 
should  be  accujm^and  simultaneous  placing  of  the  two  ocular  globes 
with  definiteM^ated  degrees  of  focussing,  it  is  clear  that  every  effort 
to  obtain  ^jjVresired  point  of  fixation  throughout  the  visual  fields  must 
mean  acermin  percentage  of  related  muscle-action.  So  here,  where 
o©*3pfetion,  either  monocular  or  binocular,  is  brought  into  play,  and 
kremed  central  nuclei  are  necessarily  affected,  the  central  nuclei  in 
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connection  with  the  sphincter  pupillse  are  also  shown  to  have  been 
brought  into  associated  action  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  have  become 
contracted  during  the  accommodative  effort ;  this  being  in  obedience 
to  the  physiological  law  that,  whenever  two  muscle-groupings  learn  to 
work  in  association,  their  central  nuclei  have  been  acting  together  to 
produce  co-ordination  of  result. 

This  special  combination  of  iris-action  in  accommodation  is  of  value, 
as  explained  in  another  chapter,  in  placing  a  peripheral  curtain  around 
a  central  area  which  would  ordinarily  be  too  large  to  admit  of  clear 
definition  of  a  very  near  object.  Some  authors,  and  especially 
Woinow  and  Adamiik,  associate  this  condition  particularly  with  the 
act  of  convergence.  That  is,  they  associate  it  with  the  coetaneous  in¬ 
nervation  of  the  interni.  Weber  even  goes  beyond  this  in  stating  that 
pupillary  contraction  does  not  take  place  during  accommodation  alone. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  is  a  common  nuclear  action  when 
any  one  of  the  three  peripheral  endings  of  the  reflex  arcs  is  excited. 

During  sleep,  which  in  part  is  expressed  by  physiological  rest  of  the 
binocular  focussing  apparatus,  the  pupils  will  be  found  to  be  contracted 
and  the  eyeballs  diverged  slightly  upward.  This  can  be  seen  by  expos¬ 
ing  the  globes  of  any  somnolent  person.  Pupillary  contraction  is, 
therefore,  merely  expressive  of  the  normal  condition  of  all  sphincter 
muscles  during  sleep. 

The  cause  of  pupillary  dilatation  is  one  of  the  moot  points  in  ocular 
physiology.  In  view  of  the  doubtful  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
so-called  radiary  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  keeping  in  mind  the 
correlation  of  this  opening  to  both  the  conditions  and  the  actions  of  the 
tissues  of  other  communications  with  the  interior  of  the  body  that  are 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  dense  constricting  muspAr  material,  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  look  upon  the  pupil  as  aiKpperture  having  a 
surrounding  muscular  tissue  which,  whilst  so  arraAg0d  as  to  permit  of 
its  being  lessened  in  area  by  constriction  of  th^fe^muscle  fibres,  has  the 
average  tone  or  condition  of  these  fibres  k^r^p  abeyance  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  by  a  peripheral  elasteeAtossue  which  is  in  reality 
merely  inhibitory  in  its  action.  The  |o^Sled  mydriatic  nerves,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  govern  these  fractotfry  striae,  are  probably  derived 
from  the  second  dorsal  nerve,  and,  like  all  nerve  strands  which  control 
the  tonus  of  a  sphincter,  gaugp^ tW  size  of  the  pupillary  opening  by 
allowing  the  radiary  fibres itsSet  as  a  fulcrum,  as  it  were,  upon  which 
the  iris  muscle  can  play.  rS™)  is5  it  is  a  fulcrum  which  is  made  by  the 
comparative  innervatic^^fween  the  muscle-bearing  nerve  and  the 
elastic-tissue  nerves  '  If  this  be  true,  any  departure  from  such  a 
normality  is  depeiQelt  upon  the  relation  between  the  two  series  of 
nerve-acts — the><uman  active  impulse  and  the  other  an  inhibitory 
influence.  words  of  Schmeichler,  u  The  pupil  is  like  a  fine 

balance:  tl^SsJightest  irritation  produces  a  reaction,  the  slightest  inter- 
ference^jpletely  suspends  its  function.” 

Mol^^teresting  is  the  fact  that  the  higher  the  possessor  of  an  ocular 
apparatus  belongs  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  more  certain  is  he  to 
Kfpfiewer  special  end-organs.  This  is  true,  until  at  last,  in  the  class 
^yenebrata,  but  two  peripheral  bulbs,  each  of  which  is  moved  by  four 
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straight  and  two  oblique  muscles,  can  almost  universally  be  noticed. 
Here,  superadded  to  the  fact  that  the  spheroidicity  of  the  end-organ 
allows  a  greater  increase  of  the  visual  field  than  that  obtained,  for 
instance,  by  the  polymeniscous  arthropods  with  their  hemispherical 
corneal  surfaces  provided  with  myriads  of  lenses,  we  have  the  directive 
power  of  the  organ’s  externally  attached  muscles  which  permit  a  single 
end-bulb  to  be  capable  of  obtaining  a  broader  working  field  than  that 
which  is  gained  by  many  of  the  shell-less  mollusks  by  their  entire  com¬ 
binations  of  simple  eyes  situated  on  their  dorsal  surfaces.  Here,  by  a 
movable  compound  dioptric  apparatus  enclosed  in  a  small  rounded 
cavity,  there  is  a  focussing  material  which  permits  a  wonderful  degree 
of  adaptive  and  penetrative  powers  to  be  given  to  the  organ.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  each  organ  is  so  duplicated  as  to  be  able 
not  only  to  work  in  association  with  its  fellow,  and  thus  give  simulta¬ 
neous  sensation  to  contiguous  and  related  cortex  cells,  but  actually  to 
add  new  peripheral  field-areas  in  which  useful  vision  can  be  obtained. 
Further,  the  numerous  groupings  of  the  small,  delicate  muscles  of  the 
neck  which  so  unconsciously  and  yet  so  definitely  respond  with  every 
series  of  monocular  and  binocular  movement,  play  important  roles 
in  the  rapid  increase  of  visible  direction.  The  same  must  be  true, 
though  of  course  to  a  lower  functional  degree,  for  the  trunk  and  lower- 
extremity  muscles  in  the  indirect  motility  of  the  organs  of  vision.  All 
these  related  physiological  acts  and  movements  decidedly  point  toward 
central  nuclear  connections  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  infancy,  the  apparent  movements  of 
the  eyes  are  so  much  at  variance  with  what  must  be  necessary  to  sustain 
binocular  fixation  upon  single  objects,  that  there  cannot  be  any  single¬ 
ness  of  result  from  the  two  organs  at  this  time  of  life.  This  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the  associated^tmilar  move¬ 
ments,  would  seem  to  imply  a  similar  incompetency  i^N^e  purpose  of 
theother  associated  acts  of  the  two  organs.  It  show^itself  as  one  of 
the  many  incapabilities  of  co-ordination  in  this^Qfcomplete  mite  of 
humanity.  If  proper  progression  of  physiolmkAal)  action  takes  place, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  binocular  moti (unnecessary  for  synchronous 
action,  gradually  assume  a  purposed  aJ^d^lefinite  change  for  every 
position  desired.  ^ 

If  the  two  sensory  structures  act^i  harmony  and  give  combined 
pictures  of  single  projection,  it  bgbmes  necessary,  as  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  explained,  that  every  tw^^Tated  element-groupings  should  be 
simultaneously  fixed  upon  the  extraneous  objects.  Just  here  is  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  which  are  externally  attached  to  the 

lat  the  ocular  globe  is  practically  a  sphere 
*^)f  sufficient  size  to  allow  it  an  infinite  variety 


ocular  globe.  Remembering 
or  spheroid  set  in  a  cavm 


of  movements  arou  fixed  centre,  termed  the  centre  of  motion  or 
centre  of  rotatioiiQytich  is  said  to  be  situated  intra-ocularly  1.77  milli¬ 
meters  behind^the^middle  of  the  visual  axis,  we  are  immediately  brought 
to  the  basi^^^he  movements  of  these  muscles.  This  basis,  from  which 
all  ocularmuteion  is  estimated,  is  known  as  the  primary  position ,  which 
may  ^QHjt^erstood  to  be  that  position  in  which  the  two  visual  axes  and 
the^meH&n  plane  are  parallel  to  one  another.  It  is  assumed  when 
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the  eyes  of  a  standing  person  are  fixed  upon  a  distant  flat  horizon.1 
All  the  other  positions  are  known  as  the  secondary  positions .  To  effect 
these  stations  or  positions,  the  eye  is  controlled  by  six  attached  muscles, 
which,  upon  account  of  the  results  of  their  various  physiological  actions, 
are  divided  into  three  separate  groupings.  The  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the  combination  of  the  external 
and  internal  rectus  muscles.  The  associated  acts  of  these  two  muscles 
are  productive  of  a  motion  which  is  situated  in  a  curve  around  an  axis 
known  as  the  vertical  axis — that  is,  vertical  to  the  horizon,  thus  giving 
a  lateral  curvilinear  motion  to  the  globe  in  a  plane  known  as  th e  plane 
of  the  vertical  axis.  The  second,  which  is  obtained  by  the  combined 
acts  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  with  the  obliques,  gives  the  whole 
curvilinear  movement  in  a  plane  known  as  the  plane  of  the  horizontal 
axis ,  around  an  axis  which  is  made  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  temple 
to  the  root  of  the  nose.  This  axis,  known  as  the  horizontal  axis ,  is 
inclined  posteriorly  and  outwardly  at  an  angle  of  sixty-three  or  sixty- 
seven  degrees  with  the  median  line  of  the  face  or  the  anterior-posterior 
ocular  axis.  The  third  motion  is  made  in  a  plane  known  as  the  plane 
of  the  longitudinal  axis .  It  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  two 
obliques.  The  motion  is  said  to  be  about  an  axis  running  from  the  ocular 
centre  to  the  nucha.  This  axis  is  known  as  the  longitudinal  axis.  It 
bisects  both  the  median  line  and  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  globe 
at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  degrees.  These  series 
of  movements  in  their  many  combinations  are,  as  a  rule,  regulated  by 
a  law  known  as  Listing's  law ,  which  says  that  any  movement  to  a 
secondary  position  is  in  reality  one  of  rotation  around  a  planal  axis 
that,  passing  through  the  centre  of  motion,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
visual  axis.  Recession  of  the  ocular  globe  is  obtained  by  simultaneous 
action  of  the  four  recti  (a  power  possessed  to  a  mark^l  degree  by  some 
of  the  amphibians — for  instance,  the  frog — though#but  slightly  notice¬ 
able  in  man).  A  forward  movement  of  the  ey^S^ootained  by  a  con¬ 
joined  action  of  the  two  obliques.  These  coH^»&ite  the  sum- total  of 
direct  extra-ocular  motions.  /■>!> 

In  the  human  ocular  apparatus,  both  th$j»onocular  and  the  binocular 
motions  are  ordinarily  limited  to  defW©oegrees  which  vary  with  the 
condition  of  the  eyes  and  their  co-rell^/n^hip.  These  degrees  of  result 
may  be  the  consequence  of  the  peciR^ar  method  of  movement  of  the  mus¬ 
cle,  either  in  its  individual  actiorta#  when  working  in  combination  with 
its  fellow\  They  are  also  dem@ent  upon  the  comparative  shapes,  sizes, 
and  positions  of  the  ocuhu-kQ&es  themselves.  Taking,  for  instance,  a 
single  superior  rectus  a^Mhalyzing  its  action,  it  will  be  found  that  its 
ordinary  direction  <  is  such  as  to  roll  the  forward  part  of  the  eye — 

the  cornea,  with  vfejh  we  are  most  concerned — up  and  in :  upward, 
because  its  teqdgjL  of  insertion,  as  shown  in  d  of  the  accompanying 
figures,  slightkj^nodified  from  that  by  Merkel,  is  situated  above  the 
cornea ;  because  its  origin  at  the  upper  border  of  the  optic 

forameji^^laced  relatively  to  the  inner  or  nasal  side  of  the  same 

1  visual  line  of  ordinary  distant  vision  is  situated  a  few  degrees  below  the  horizon, 

M^asi^raas  assumed  a  downward  inclination  of  about  fifteen  degrees  to  the  horizon  line  for 
lhe\£jghx  of  the  perspective  point. 
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portion  of  the  eye.  This,  however,  does  not  fully  fix  the  exact  course  of 
movement  which  is  given  to  its  muscular  tissues  during  the  contraction 
of  the  fibres  from  their  insertion  towards  their  origin.  The  shape  of 
the  globe,  which  determines  in  measure  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  rotation  around  whose  axis  the  eye  is  made  to  revolve,  the  refraction 
of  the  organ,  the  position  of  the  orbit  in  relation  to  its  contained  eye, 
and  the  condition  of  the  nuclear  equipose,  all  play  important  parts  in 
the  study  of  the  precise  angle  of  movement. 

Just  as  the  superiorly  situated  muscle  of  the  globe  has  been  ana¬ 
lyzed,  so  the  direction  of  pull  for  its  antagonist,  the  inferior  straight 
muscle,  may  be  studied.  Here,  as  its  attachment  of  insertion  is  placed 
beneath  the  cornea,  as  shown  in  5,  Fig.  50,  and  as  the  position  of  its 
origin  is  situated  up  and  in  from  the  point  of  the  attachment,  the  cornea, 
or  anterior  segment  of  the  globe,  must  be  dragged  down  and  in. 


Fig.  50. 


d 
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Points  of  insertion  of  extra-ocular  muscles.  (Merkel.) 
The  letters  a ,  b,  c,  d  represent  the  globe  in  four  different  positions.  Th^ 


id  curved  lines 


show  the  points  of  attachment  of  muscles.  The  situations  of  the  relatedtomscles,  seen  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  four  figures,  are  noted  by  the  initial  letters  Ifi^faror  rectus), s  (superior 
rectus),  m  (internal  rectus),  and  l  (external  rectus). 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  internal  and  external  rectus  muscle  actions 
will  show  that,  as  the  points  of  the  inser>i3fc  and  origin  of  these  two 
muscles  are  situated  in  the  same  horizon tai-q>lane,  their  actions  must  be 
in  this  plane.  For  these  reasons,  tlmJpfterior  segment  of  the  organ  is 
moved  horizontally  in  the  directicWbf  the  acting  muscle ;  the  amount 
of  circumlinear  motion  given  t^he  nasal  or  inner  side  of  the  front 
face  of  the  globe  being  greatei^mn  that  which  is  given  to  the  outer  or 
temporal  face. 

The  action  of  the  uigtoisted  superior  oblique  draws  the  vertical 
meridian  of  the  corn^^wn  and  out,  giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  a 
rotatory  motion  fr^mr^move  below.  A  glance  at  Figs.  9  and  50  will 
make  this  clea^Vfcffere  there  is  a  double  line  of  motion,  the  one  ex¬ 
tending  from  tll^bosition  of  insertion  of  thp  rrmsplp  mi  flip  nrl/Vhp  tn 
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direction  of  contracture,  the  functional  action  of  the  muscle  is  limited 
to  the  portion  that  is  situated  between  the  globe  and  the  pulley,  and  as 
this  limited  action  must  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  which 
run  from  the  globe  to  the  pulley,  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  back  of 
the  equator,  to  which  the  muscle  is  attached  at  its  point  of  insertion, 
must  be  dragged  upward  and  inward.  Dragging  this  point  of  the  ball, 
which  is  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  globe,  means  a  reversal  of  mo¬ 
tion  for  all  points  that  are  anterior  to  the  equator.  For  this  reason  we, 
who  look  upon  the  anterior  face  of  the  organ  during  the  motions  of  the 
eye,  notice  a  downward  and  outward  motion. 

The  inferior  oblique,  in  its  action,  gives  the  corneal  summit  a  move¬ 
ment  upward  and  outward,  rotating  it  at  the  same  time  below  upward. 
Remembering  its  attachment  to  the  globe  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
orbit,  as  shown  in  the  first  illustration  of  Fig.  50,  and  its  origin  at  the 
inner  wall  of  the  lower  front  edge  of  the  orbit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
we  see  that  its  individual  action  diagonally  inward  across  the  inferior 
part  of  the  eye,  must  mean  a  movement  of  the  lower  posterior  portion  of 
the  globe  down  and  in.  This,  as  we  now  know,  will  throw  the  anterior 
face  of  the  globe  up  and  out. 

To  formulate  a  rule,  then,  by  which  a  scientific  study  may  be  made 
of  the  action  of  any  simple  muscle,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  consider 
the  relative  position  of  the  centre  of  rotation  with  the  middle  of  the 
muscle’s  origin  and  insertion.  Here  the  direction  of  motion  is  always 
in  a  plane  called  the  muscle  plane.  This  plane  is  made  through  the 
three  positions,  around  an  axis  of  rotation  known  as  the  axis  of  turn¬ 
ing ,  which  is  formed  by  a  line  that  passes  perpendicularly  to  the  plane 
through  the  point  of  rotation. 

These  constitute  the  methods  of  action  of  the  muscles  taken  singly. 
Though  each  serves  as  an  individual  factor  in  the  induction  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  result,  yet  each  becomes  modified  in  its  actl^n\by  some  extraneous 
yet  related  condition,  when  it  becomes  necessary  @  it  to  work  in  harmony 
with  its  fellow.  The  combination  of  result^jShiown  as  the  association 
of  ocular  movements.  Here  each  mus<  i<P  res  its  part  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  muscular  mechanism,  thus^ffowing  the  combined  apparatus 
to  become  adapted  to  an  infinite  tfSTl'py  of  positions.  As  each  indi¬ 
vidual  muscle-impulse  for  some  ^emrixely  chosen  ocular  movement  has 
combined  with  it  a  commensurate  impulse  which  has  been  relatively 
given  to  every  related  muscW  tms  combination  of  muscle-actions  is  at 
times  exceedingly  compleatw' character.  For  instance,  the  amount  of 
innervation  and  action  of  single  muscle,  which  is  measured  by  its 
steadiness  of  movemsmuntil  the  utmost  tension  has  been  reached 
(whilst  the  summit  qf/the  cornea  is  being  carried  over  a  definite  arc  of 
curvature),  not  omjrvaries  with  the  tone  and  power  of  the  muscle  itself, 
but  also  champ^  perceptibly  with  the  connection  of  the  muscle  with  one 
or  more  grrfTmngs  at  the  time  of  impulse.  Thus,  the  action  of  the  two 
muscleeJjmSessary  to  produce  an  upward  movement  of  the  globe  is  very 
diffe^v^rom  that  required  when  there  is  an  inward  inclination  given 
at  IhN^ame  moment — the  inward  movement,  which  necessitates  the 
^pdijcting  active  influence  of  a  third  muscle,  changing  the  muscle  bal- 
@irceJ  and  necessary  pull.  Or  in  one  of  the  binocular  motions,  an  internus 
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when  associated  with  its  fellow  for  binocular  convergence,  acts  less 
powerfully  than  when  it  has  the  opposite  externus  in  association,  as  in 
lateral  deviation.  Again,  the  combined  action  of  the  six  muscles  neces¬ 
sary  to  throw  the  two  eyes  simultaneously  down  and  in,  probably  calls 
for  a  far  greater  amount  of  innervation  and  actual  impulse  than  that 
which  is  required  by  the  action  of  the  four  muscles  which  tend  to  throw 
the  eyes  directly  up. 

Briefly  considering  the  various  ocular  motions  in  their  monocular 
groupings,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  properly  enumerate  them  in  their 
order  of  precedence  sufficiently  well  for  clinical  purposes  under  eight 
types  or  classes.  Starting  with  the  primary  position,  where  the  muscles 
are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  equipoise,  and  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  cornea  is  at  its  normal  angle,  we  will  consider : 

1.  Downward  and  inward .  Here  there  is  a  combined  muscular 
movement  tending  to  throw  the  anterior  face  of  the  organ  obliquely 
toward  the  median  line  of  the  body  and  below  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  52. 


INT.R. 


SUP.  O 


INF.  R. 

Movement  downward  and  inward. 


SUP.  O 


INF.  R. 
Movement  verticall 


organ.  Here  there  is  a  movement  which  serves  to  ^SJhxte  the  line  of 
sight  into  a  position  where  it  is  of  the  greatest  afiv^tage — the  position 
of  vision  of  manual  movements.  This  motion  is^Steomplished,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  51,  by  the  active  influence  of  the  i/T5ra|l  and  inferior  rectus 
muscles  and  the  inhibitory  influence  of  tihV-superior  oblique  muscle. 
The  inferior  rectus,  on  account  of  its  dksgbnal  position,  has,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  figure,  a  tendency  to  drag^trhr  lower  border  of  the  vertical 
meridian  of  the  cornea  down  and  ii^sttius  inclining  the  upper  edge  of 
the  vertical  meridian  outward  W^XVere  these  two  meridians  thus 
inclined  in  binocular  fixatior\^y  would  not  be  parallel,  and  there 
would  be  double  vision.  >^T©a void  this,  an  impulse  is  given  to  the 
superior  oblique,  which,  its  relative  position  and  action,  antago¬ 
nizes  this  too  great  ♦a<Jk>n  of  the  inferior  recti,  by  tilting  the  lower 
border  of  the  verti^aKmeridian  of  the  cornea  outwardly.  The  too 
inward  deviatiop  b^ng  corrected  in  this  way,  the  vertical  meridians 
of  the  cornesH^Jfiie  parallel,  and  binocular  vision  becomes  single. 

In  Fig.  51,S$m  in  all  the  related  succeeding  ones,  the  heavy  circle 
with  the^ekical  diameter  represents  the  anterior  face  of  the  right 
corneawlQ)its  vertical  meridian.  The  dotted  circle  and  its  dotted  vertical 
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diameter  show  the  position  of  the  same  cornea  and  its  vertical  meridian 
after  the  desired  movement  has  been  made.  The  short,  heavy  arrow 
connecting  the  two  centres  of  the  circles,  designates  the  line  of  resultant 
movement  of  the  corneal  plane.  The  fine  arrows  diverging  from  the 
circumference  of  the  heavy  circle,  show  the  direction  of  movement  given 
to  the  plane  of  the  cornea  by  the  muscle  the  name  of  which  is  printed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  arrow. 

2.  Vertically  downward .  To  elfect  this  movement  two  active  muscular 
contractions  must  take  place.  The  first  is  made  to  carry  the  vertical 
meridian  of  the  eye  downward  and  slightly  inward.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished,  as  shown  in  Fig.  52,  by  the  inferior  rectus.  The  second  is  done 
to  neutralize  the  undue  action  of  the  inferioris  in  drawing  the  lower 
edge  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea  to  the  nasal  side.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  superior  oblique,  which,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  case,  exerts  a  compensatory  downward  and  outward  motion  to 
this  portion  of  the  ocular  globe.  Here  the  problem  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  first  type,  except  that  in  this  class  of  action  the  internal  rectus 
is  not  brought  into  play. 

3.  Downward  and  outward .  Three  factors  are  here  necessary,  the 
first  two,  as  the  name  of  the  type  implies,  being  a  downward  and  an  out¬ 
ward  motion.  Each  of  these  two  is  consummated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  53, 
by  the  action  of  the  corresponding  inferior  and  external  straight  mus¬ 
cles.  Here,  however,  not  only  must  the  overbalancing  action  of  the 


Fig.  53. 


inferior  recti  in  dragging  the  rawer  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian 
inward  be  compensated  fpi$D^  a  corrective  contraction  of  the  superior 
oblique,  as  in  the  previcyaK^tion,  but  an  additional  impetus,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  third  fadfo^must  be  given  to  this  last  muscle,  so  as  to 
enable  a  furthe  led  wheel  motion ,  or  deviation  of  the  vertical 

meridians  of  the  xgjjieae,  to  take  place  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the 
vertical  meridto  of  the  two  eyes  may  be  parallel  in  associated  movement. 

Fig.  53  ship’s  the  necessary  muscular  action.  To  recapitulate  this 
motion*;  Jfc^membering  the  physiological  process  necessary  to  produce  the 
prevh  ‘suit  of  a  downward  motion,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  additional 
ra^to  carry  the  anterior  corneal  plane  outwardly,  is  given  in  this 
of  movement.  This  outward  movement  is  gained,  not  only  by  an 
lse  given  to  the  external  rectus,  but  also  by  an  increased  stimulus 
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given  to  the  superior  oblique,  which  helps  to  carry  the  anterior  face  of 
the  cornea  outwardly. 

4.  Horizontally  outward.  As  the  centre  of  the  points  of  attachment 
of  the  external  rectus  and  the  centre  of  rotation  are  situated  upon  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  any  motion  of  the  externus,  from  its  insertion  to’ 
its  origin,  will  have  a  tendency  to  move  the  vertical  meridian  of  the 
cornea  more  directly  outward.  As  shown  in  Fig.  54,  this  is  actually 
the  case.  Here  the  angle  of  pull  of  the  muscle  and  the  angle  of  the 
corneal  movement  coincide.  The  vertical  meridian  moves  outwardly 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  motion. 


5.  Outward  and  upward.  An  upward  and  inward  movement  of  the 
anterior  face  of  the  cornea  by  the  superior  rectus,  changed  by  the  action 
of  the  inferior  oblique  into  a  directly  upward  motion,  in  association  with 
an  outward  movement  by  the  external  rectus,  are  the  factors  in  this 
action.  Fig.  55  explains  this.  The  line  of  traction  of  the^r^ioris  up 
and  in,  is  deviated,  outwardly  by  the  line  of  pull  of  the  iff&teor  oblique, 
which,  when  associated  with  the  outward  pull  from  th^jnernal  rectus, 
throws  the  line  of  corneal  drag  still  further  downwsHsS^nd  outward. 

6.  Vertically  upward.  In  this  type  of  movemra^-ahe  conditions  are 

identical  with  those  of  the  last  class,  except  A^Qhe  inferior  oblique  is 
less  innervated,  as  it  has  only  its  correcting  f^jjjence  upon  the  superior 
rectus  to  perform,  and  the  externus  is  uia&ed  as  an  active  motor.  In 
Fig.  56,  the  strong  upward  and  inward  rmf>ulse  of  the  superior  rectus, 
which  would  produce  a  movement  &>  the  vertical  meridian  of  the 
cornea  in  its  line  of  pull,  is  slight  upward  and  outward  im¬ 

pulse  from  the  inferior  oblique,"'  Tne  resultant  line  of  motion  is  a 
directly  upward  movement  of/Fq^  cornea  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
meridian.  £ 

Upward  and  inzmjmf  Here  the  internal  rectus  is  not  only 
brought  into  play  toj^^  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea  inward, 
but  the  superior  reews/acts  also  to  drag  the  anterior  face  of  the  cornea 
up  and  in.  Th^u^erioris,  however,  deviates  the  upper  edge  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  meridian  ^^pirdly,  and  thus  throws  the  horizontal  meridian  down 
and  in.  To^micl  this  complication,  the  inferior  oblique  acts  sufficiently 
to  lift  th^tfty3bined  line  of  pull  upward,  so  as  to  bring  the  line  of  pull 
°i  the^pevior  rectus  exactly  on  the  vertical  meridian.  Thus,  having 
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the  associated  force  of  the  three  muscular  actions  arranged  so  as  to  give 
an  equally  combined  upward  and  inward  impulse,  the  result  is  an  up¬ 
ward-inward  movement  of  the  corneal  face,  without  deviation  of  the 
vertical  meridian.  Fig.  57  shows  this  very  well. 

8.  Horizontally  inward.  This,  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  out¬ 
ward  movement,  is  produced  by  the  uncombined  action  of  the  internus. 
This  can  be  understood  without  recourse  to  a  diagram. 


Fig.  56. 


SUP.  R. 


Movement  vertically  upward. 


Fig.  57. 
SUP.  R. 


We  thus  see  that  every  peculiarity  of  movement  described  means  a 
certain  relative  amount  of  co-operative  muscular  contraction.  Not  only 
is  this  so  in  reference  to  these  gross  manifestations  of  assistance  and 
antagonism,  but  it  is  always  present  in  any  form  of  monocular  or  bin¬ 
ocular  action.  It  is  present  not  only  to  obtain  a  definite  regularity  of 
extra- ocular  muscle  action,  but  also  to  give  fixity  to  a  highly  movable 
globe  for  the  proper  consummation  of  such  aoji^n^po  matter  in  what 
relative  positions  the  organ  may  be  physiol  ogiptlly  situated  with  its 
fellow.  Hence,  one  of  the  most  important^yfuamental  principles  of 
binocular  vision,  is,  that  the  two  foveae^^pnrales,  or  some  other  two 
corresponding  points  in  the  two  ret&sr  must  receive  simultaneous 
impressions  for  singleness  of  visioBrr>N 

A  few  words  as  to  the  eyes  themselves  :  Both  are  so  situated  in  the 
head  as  to  give,  in  Porterfields^vords,  not  only  “  greater  facility  ”  to 
u  convey  the  image  of  externaVobjects  to  the  common  sensorium,  but 
are  placed  there  u  because Jjji^iead  is  the  most  erect  and  most  convenient 
part  of  the  Body,”  anc^^at  it  is  the  most  convenient  Place  for  their 
Defence  and  Securit£Ss~feach  bulbus  is  freely  movable  in  a  large,  roomy 
cavity  of  bone,  so  tsiplated  as  to  allow  a  wide  lateral  field  of  vision. 
Each  end-organ^sj^rotected  in  front  by  a  broad-fissured  double  shutter, 
which  smoqfl^fc  glides  over  its  anterior  face.  Each  eye  is  possessed  of 
an  apparat»?Kby  which  an  aqueous  secretion  is  constantly  ejected  over 
its  smpq^^iielicate  front  from  one  of  the  highest  points,  and  each  ante- 
rioHfo&hs  continually  washed  by  this  secretion,  which,  aided  by  the 
moy^ents  of  the  lids  and  its  own  gravity,  is  alternately  aspirated  into 
jrak  forced  through  a  pair  of  minute  excretory  canals  at  the  lower  inner 
^krtion  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  finally  to  reach  the  nasal  cavity.  When 
S.  we  consider  its  dioptric  apparatus,  its  separated  and  conjoined  muscular 


mechanism  for  focussing  and  fixation,  its  protective  coats  and  nutrient 
channels  of  transparent  fluid,  and  its  sentient  sheet  gathered  into  a 
bundle,  to  be  carried  intermingledly  to  a  combined  centre  for  percep¬ 
tion,  we  may  well  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  words  of  the  great  Porter¬ 
field  :  “  From  all  which  everybody  may  see,  what  a  noble  Piece  of 
Geometry  is  manifested  in  the  Fabric  of  the  Eye,  and  the  Manner  of 
Vision.  There  is  not  one  Part  of  the  whole  Body,  that  discovers  more 
Art  and  Design  than  this  Small  Organ :  All  its  Parts  are  so  excel¬ 
lently  well  contrived,  so  elegantly  formed  and  nicely  adjusted,  that 
none  can  deny  it  to  be  an  Organ  as  magnificent  and  curious  as  the 
sense  is  useful  and  entertaining.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  without 
betraying  the  greatest  Ignorance,  as  well  as  Impiety,  that  the  Eye  was 
formed  without  Skill  in  Optics,  or  the  Ear  without  the  Knowledge  ot 
Sounds.” 
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Optics,  from  the  Greek  word  okto/zcu,  to  “  see,”  is  that  branch  o f 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  light  and  the  phenomena  of  vision. 
That  division  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  light  may  be  termed  a  physi¬ 
cal  optics,”  and  that  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  vision  may  be 
termed  “  physiological  optics.” 

Nearly  every  form  of  natural  material  is,  when  placed  under  suitable 
conditions,  capable  of  emitting  what  is  characterized  as  light.  Many 
such  objects  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  constantly  giving  forth 
such  emanations,  being  designated  as  self-luminous,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  non-luminous  objects,  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  are 
incapable  of  acting  in  a  similar  way. 

All  natural  light  must  have  its  source  in  some  self-luminous  body, 
no  matter  how  frequently  the  result  may  be  repeated  from  a  series  of 
non-luminous  bodies.  Thus,  a  beam  of  solar  rays  may  be  reflected 
many  times  from  a  combination  of  properly  arranged  mirrors  or 
polished  surfaces  before  its  component  parts  become  dissipated. 


Fig.  58. 


-B — « 


For  instance,  in  Fig.  58^jMiich  is  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  old 
forms  of  the  so-callei  ^gftian’s  mirrors,  the  parallel  lines  of  light 
a  B,  which  make  thmr  Entrance  into  the  box  through  the  small  round 
opening  at  one  egfd,  emerge  parallel  in  a  similar  direction  at  the^other 
end  of  the  box  aV^  B7,  by  reason  of  repeated  reflections  from  the  four 
mirrors  cone  within  the  apparatus. 

Primary  fitpinosity  is  dependent  upon  what  is  known  as  ineandes - 
cence— ^&fcfaition  that  is  produced  by  some  form  of  molecular  change — 
a  sp^b^  of  motion.  This  light  travels  in  an  undulatory  manner,  in 
straight  lines  called  rays ,  the  undulations  being  termed  waves .  It 
with  the  velocity  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
‘n  a  second. 
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When  the  luminous  emanation  falls  either  directly  from  the  incan¬ 
descent  mass,  or  indirectly  by  means  of  an  illuminated  material,  upon 
any  natural  body,  a  portion  of  the  beam  is  thrown  back  or  reflected 
from  the  body  ;  another  part  is  lost  or  absorbed  whilst  penetrating  it ; 
and  a  third  is  transmitted  or  passed  through  the  substance.  If  the 
natural  body  not  only  allows  light  to  pass  through  it,  but  also  permits 
the  visibility  of  color  and  outline,  it  is  termed  transparent  or  diaph¬ 
anous.  If  it  is  merely  able  to  transmit  light,  it  is  called  translucent 
or  opalescent.  If  it  does  not  allow  any  light  to  pass  through  it,  it  is 
said  to  be  opaque.  These  differences,  which  are  caused  in  the  main 
by  physical  construction  and  condition  of  the  impinged  objects,  as 
of  texture,  density,  thickness,  smoothness,  etc.,  and  the  peculiarities  in 
the  character  of  light-stimulus,  are  subject  to  laws  which,  for  our  pur¬ 
pose,  may  be  more  readily  studied  by  a  division  of  the  subject  into  two 
branches :  Catoptrics ,  from  the  Greek  naroTcrpov ,  a  “  mirror, which 
treats  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  rays  of  light  when  they 
are  reflected  or  thrown  back  from  natural  objects  ;  and  Dioptrics ,  from 
the  Greek  didirroficu,  to  u  see  through,”  which  considers  the  changes  in 
the  rays  of  light  produced  during  their  passage  through  natural  objects 
into  which  they  have  gained  admission. 

Catoptrics. 


By  experiments  with  shadows  and  projections  of  images  through 
small  apertures,  it  is  shown  that  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  either  a 
luminous  body  or  an  illuminated  object,  traverse  a  homogeneous  medium 
in  straight  lines  in  every  uninterrupted  direction.  Three  illustrations 
of  this  law,  which  can  be  repeated  at  all  angles  from  the  luminous 
body,  may  be  cited.  First :  Let  A,  in  Fig.  59,  represeijt  one  of  the 

ip 


Fig.  59. 


Shadow  of  sphere  on^^lane  surface 


superficial  points  in  a  luminous  Vmif  and  B  an  opaque  sphere  situated 
between  the  point  and  the  c.  The  sphere  intercepts  the  pas¬ 

sage  of  the  rays,  and  henceSs^hsts  a  shadow  or  umbra  of  itself  upon  the 
screen.  The  outline  oflliis' shadow  always  bears  a  definite  relation  to 
the  border  of  the  spheiV^md  the  point  of  light.  Disregarding  for  the 
present  any  small  from  bending  of  the  rays  over  the  edge  of  the 
globe,  the  relational)  is  found  to  be  governed  by  straight  lines  passing 
from  a  to  D  ♦ 

Second  point  A  m  the  candle-flame  (Fig.  60)  can  be  seen  by 
the  eye  E^>nfy  when  the  holes  e  and  f  in  the  screens  c  and  D  are  situ¬ 
ated  sm-Sl^straight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  point, 
hinr:  In  Fig.  61  the  inverted  image  b'  a'  of  the  ca 


JB? 


candle-flame  A 
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B  has  been  produced  upon  account  of  the  opening  e  in  the  screen  c 
being  smaller  than  the  object  itself — thus  causing  the  straight  lines 
proceeding  through  the  screen  from  various  parts  of  the  object  to  cross 
one  another  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  screen  d. 


Fig.  60. 
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Visibility  of  candle-flame  through  two  pin-holes. 

As  practically  explained,  if  any  obstacle  possessing  little  or  no 
receiving  power  should  be  placed  at  any  point  in  this  medium,  it  would 
not  only  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  its 
surface,  but  would  bend  a  certain  portion  back  upon  themselves.  If 
such  obstacles  have  polished  surfaces,  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 

Fig.  61. 


Inverted  image  of  candle-flame. 


reflecting  light,  they  are  termed  specula  or  mirrors .  There  are  three 
principal  varieties  :  first,  the  plane  mirror ,  or  one  having  a  flat  surface, 
as  shown  at  1  in  Fig.  62 ;  second,  the  convex  mirrai&n which  the  reflect¬ 
ing  surface  is  curved  outward,  like  the  outer  sum&fe  of  a  watch-crystal, 
as  shown  at  2  in  Fig.  62 ;  and  third,  the  co^bybe  mirror ,  shown  at  3 
in  Fig.  62. 


Fig.  62. 
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Plane  mirror. 
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Convex  mirror. 


Concave  mirror. 


The  bendtffljNo?  the  impinged  ray  from  any  of  these  mirrors  is 
always  accomplished  in  a  definite  manner :  that  is,  an  angle,  known  as 
the  incidence ,  which  is  formed  by  the  impinging  line  or  inci- 

a  supposed  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  impinged  surface 
ttffeinoint  where  the  surface  is  struck  by  the  incident  ray,  is  equal  to 
InNangle  known  as  the  angle  of  reflection ,  which  is  formed  between 
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the  departing  line  or  reflected  ray  and  the  same  assumed  perpendicular ; 
these  two  angles,  the  incident  and  the  reflected  ray,  and  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  all  being  situated  in  the  same  plane} 

Fig.  63  illustrates  this  very  well.  Here  the  incident  ray,  A,  strikes 
the  surface  of  the  mirror,  M,  and  is  thrown  off  from  it  as  a  reflected 
ray,  a'.  If  comparative  measurement  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  which 
in  this  case  may  be  designated  as  a  m  p,  and  the  angle  of  reflection, 
p  M  a',  be  made,  as  situated  in  the  same  plane,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

This  proposition  is  true,  not  only  for  the  single  rays  of  light  com¬ 
bining  to  form  bundles,  termed  'pencils  and  beams ,  but  for  all  other 
massings  which  may  fall  upon  any  area  of  surface,  no  matter  how  irreg¬ 
ular  they  or  the  surface  may  be  ;  showing  that  the  law  of  the  single 
ray  governs  every  compound  of  rays. 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 
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Angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

The  usual  effect  of  the  return,  or  reflected  ray,  is  to  prg^ice  what  is 
known  as  an  image :  thus,  in  Fig.  64,  the  divergent  pencil  of  light  from 
the  luminous  body,  A,  strikes  the  mirror,  M,  and  is(1^ttected  with  in¬ 
creasing  divergence  into  the  eye,  E.  The  return  ra^HQw  light,  if  perfect, 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  visualyojection,  outwardly 
along  the  same  lines  upon  which  they  entoiSsfcihe  eye,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  do  not  come  to  a  focus  until  /flftr^have  reached  the  point 
I,  at  which  place  the  luminous  point  apnetra^to  stand.  Similarly,  every 
point  of  the  luminous  body  strikes  mirror  and  proceeds  to  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  giving  visual  images  at  points  seemingly  situated 
as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  t»r£bbjective  points  are  in  front  of  it ; 
thus  producing  a  compoundw^a^image  of  the  entire  luminous  body, 
A,  at  i. 

If  the  mirror  has  a  nlaif0feurface,  the  image  is  known  as  a  virtual 
image}  since  it  is  formeHjJ^  the  act  of  the  observer  in  mentally  pro¬ 
jecting  outward,  throflkh  the  substance  of  the  mirror  itself,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  rp5^i?ed  into  the  eye,  sufficiently  far  forward  to  form 
an  apparent,  th^gn  unreal  focus.  Thus,  in  Fig.  64,  the  image,  I,  is  an 
unreal  or  vJj^Cimage,  having  been  produced  by  a  mental  projection 
of  the  conra^ed  lines  from  the  eye  to  the  mirror,  through  it,  and 
beyond^hX  reflecting  material. 

1  law  be  studied  and  memorized,  all  the  succeeding  formulae  will  be  easily  understood. 
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If  the  mirror  has  a  concave  surface,  a  divergent  pencil  of  light  from  a 
luminous  point,  as  for  instance  from  A,  in  Fig.  65,  strikes  the  mirror,  M, 
at  D,  and  there  undergoes  reflection.  On  account  of  the  inward  obliquity 
of  the  planes  composing  the  surfaces  of  the  mirror  at  the  points  struck, 


the  reflected  rays  are  thrown  to¬ 
gether  into  a  convergent  bundle, 
and  at  last  meet  one  another  at  the 
point  e,  known  as  the  focus.  This 
focus,  as  can  be  seen,  is  formed  upon 


Fig.  65. 


A 


the  same  side  of  the  mirror  as  that 


upon  which  the  impinging  rays  fell. 
It  is  a  real  focus.  If  the  eye  be 
placed,  for  instance,  at  e,  the  reflect¬ 
ed  rays  of  light  from  the  mirror  will 
pass  into  it  in  a  convergent  man¬ 
ner.  The  return  rays  of  light  will 


Real  image. 


proceed  outwardly  along  the  same  lines,  and  instead  of  coming  to 
a  focus,  will  form  an  erect  magnified  image  of  A  at  D.  This  image  is  the 
one  seen  by  the  eye.  It  is  known  as  a  real  image ,  because  it  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  at  the  points  of  bending  of  the  true  and 
existent  rays  from  the  object  into  the  eye.  Should  a  plane  surface  or 
a  screen  be  substituted  in  the  position  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  e,  a 
small  image  of  the  luminous  body,  A,  will  be  found  upon  it,  just  as  it 
was  depicted  upon  the  living  retina  the  moment  before. 


Fig.  66. 


the  differences  of  im age-form atio^produced  by  the  various  changes  in 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  through  peculiarity  in  the  impinged 
surface,  it  will  be  best  to  corf&jrer  the  mirror-surface  as  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  smali  ■  'or  planes  which  are  inclined  toward  one 
another  in  definite  daemons.  Commencing  wflth  the  single  facet  or 
plane,  we  will  study  thk^ffect  of  inclination  of  either  the  ray  or  the  plane, 
so  as  to  produce  a  cte^arture  of  the  impinging  ray  from  an  angle  that  is 
perpendicular  surface  of  the  facet.  In  Fig.  66,  there  are  three 

illustrations.  SPj.  first  shows — as  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  law 
demonstm^Nn  Fig.  68 — that,  on  account  of  the  incident  ray,  A  M  (Fig. 
66),  bei^v^erpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  impinged  surface,  m,  the 
cally  passes  outward  along  the  same  line  as  that 


ray.  ihe  reason  tor  this  is,  that,  as  there  has 
le  perpendicular  between  the  impinging  ray  and 
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the  impinged  surface,  and  as  the  angle  of  reflection  must  always  equal 
the  angle  of  incidence,  the  reflected  ray  must  pass  out  along  the 
perpendicular,  which  is  the  line  of  the  incident  ray.  The  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  equal  nothing,  and  therefore,  the 
line  of  incidence  and  the  line  of  reflection  coincide. 

The  second  illustration  shows,  that  although  the  impinged  surface  pre¬ 
serves  the  same  position  as  in  the  first  illustration,  yet  upon  account  of  the 
line  of  incidence,  a  m,  impinging  upon  the  surface  at  an  oblique  angle, 
the  line  of  reflection,  M  a',  is  deviated  from  the  perpendicular,  p — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fundamental  law  given — at  an  angle  equivalent  to  the  one  at 
which  the  incident  ray  impinges  upon  the  surface  of  the  facet,  M.  The 
angles  of  incidence,  amp,  and  reflection,  p  m  a',  being  equal,  the  lines 
of  incidence  and  reflection  diverge  or  separate  equally. 

The  third  illustration  shows  that  although  the  line  of  incidence,  A  M, 
passes  in  the  same  direction  as  it  did  in  the  first  illustration,  yet  upon 
account  of  the  inclination  given  to  the  impinged  surface,  M,  the  incident 
ray,  A  M,  in  reality  falls  upon  the  mirror  in  an  oblique  manner,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  reflected  ray,  m  a',  is  deviated  from  the  perpendicular, 
P,  at  an  equivalent  angle  to  the  line  of  incidence,  thus  producing  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  result  as  shown  in  the  second  illustration. 

Applying  these  experiments  to  two  similar  facets  placed  in  various 
relations,  it  will  be  noticed  at  1,  Fig.  67,  that  should  two  parallel  per¬ 
pendicular  incidences,  A  M  and  b  n,  strike  the  similarly  situated  facets, 


Fig.  67. 
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Double  lines  of  incidence  ai 


M  and  N,  the  reflected  rays,  M  a'  and  istevwill  return  along  the  lines 


of  incidence  in  a  parallel  manner. 

Sketch  2,  Fig.  67,  illustrates  tl^  although  the  impinged  surfaces, 
M  and  N,  have  not  been  changeQftr  any  way,  yet  on  account  of  the 
incident  rays,  a  m  and  b  the  facets  at  equivalent  oblique 

angles,  the  reflected  rays,  and  N  B7,  really  meet  in  front  of  the 
mirror;  they  have  becorfTe Convergent  and  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point 
that  is  dependent  upon  twangle  of  incidence  and  the  lateral  separation 
of  the  facets.  If  tli.A^flected  rays  in  this  sketch  had  been  considered 
the  incident  ones  conditions  would  have  been  reversed,  and  the 
lines  m  a  ancU^B^ which  now  would  have  become  the  reflected  rays, 
would  have^^My  separated  as  they  passed  outward  ;  they  would  have 
become  gent. 


.  At  .  67,  a  similar  effect  of  convergence  is  produced  by  the 

impittc  *  parallel  rays  upon  surfaces  which  have  been  inclined 
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toward  one  another,  thus  rendering  the  impinging  rays  oblique.  Here, 
although  the  incident  rays,  A  M  and  B  N,  are  parallel,  the  inclination 
given  to  the  receiving  facets,  M  and  N,  so  alters  the  angles  of  incidence, 
amp  and  bnp,  and  the  angles  of  reflection,  p  M  a'  and  P  N  b', 
that  the  reflected  rays,  M  a'  and  N  b',  are  converged  or  brought  to  a 
focus.  The  converse,  as  explained  by  the  second  illustration,  holds  good 
here,  except  that  the  inward  inclination  of  the  facets  renders  the 
reflected  rays  less  divergent — in  fact,  parallel. 

At  4,  Fig.  67,  is  seen  how  the  parallel  rays,  A  m  and  B  N,  falling  upon 
the  surfaces  M  and  N,  which  have  been  deviated  from  each  other,  diverge 
in  their  passage  outward  as  reflected  rays  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  outward  deviation  given  to  the  impinged  facets.  Here,  too, 
the  converse  proposition  holds  good :  should  the  rays  be  reversed,  the 
convergent  incident  rays  will  pass  into  reflected  parallelism. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  68. 1 
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Formation  of  a  real  focus. 


nreal  or  virtual  focus. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  i&j'QlPbe  perceived  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  the  receipt  of  a  ray  of  Jlght  upon  a  reflecting  surface,  is 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  Xddiquity  which  exists  between  the 
impinging  ray  and  the  impingeOurface.  If  will  be  further  seen,  that 
this  obliquity  can  be  obtain ed^ither  by  causing  the  incident  ray  to  fall 
in  an  oblique  manner  upo^jme  receiving  surface  or  by  inclining  the 
surface  itself.  Both  ^p^ctinditions  will  be  associated  with  our  future 
studies.  In  reality, /W^y  experiment  in  both  catoptrics  and  dioptrics 
will  have  them  asfnygssence  and  basis. 

Pursuing  thg  experiments,  we  are  brought  to  Fig.  68.  In  this 
figure  five  Tf^ils  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  into  a  long, 
narrow  cm  i<^e  surface,  and  parallel  incident  lines  to  have  been  reflected 
and  cqnVevgfed  to  a  common  focus  at  F.  By  careful  study  of  the  figure, 
it  wiflN^  noticed  that  each  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  its  angle  of 

^position  of  the  point  f,  in  Fig.  68,  is  not  absolutely  correct  for  all  of  the  series  of  parallel 
Strictly  speaking,  each  series  of  related  parallel  rays  has  its  own  principal  focus. 
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incidence,  and  that  the  greater  the  inward  inclination  of  the  facet,  the 
greater  is  the  inward  deviation  of  the  reflected  line.  The  principle  of 
a  focus  has  now  been  determined.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the 
series  of  perpendiculars  proceeding  from  the  facets  come  to  a  common 
point  on  the  perpendicular  of  the  central  facet  at  c.  If  measurement 
be  made,  it  will  be  found  that  these  perpendiculars  are  all  of  equal 
length,  and  that  the  common  point  is  really  the  centre  of  a  circle  with 
the  line  of  facets  as  the  circumference.  The  distance,  therefore,  along 
any  perpendicular  from  the  point  c  to  the  line  of  facets,  is  equivalent 
to  the  radius  of  a  circle,  and  is  known  as  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Should  the  impinged  surfaces  of  facets  be  constructed  so  as  to  deviate 
from  one  another,  and  the  same  character  of  parallel  rays  be  made 
incident  to  these  surfaces,  as  in  Fig.  69,  the  study  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection  will  immediately  show  that  the  reflected  rays 
will  never  come  to  a  focus  :  they  will  be  dispersed  or  diverged.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  69,  the  parallel  incident  rays  strike  the  system  of  deviated  surfaces, 
and  each  facet  sends  off  a  reflected  ray  at  an  angle  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  angle  between  the  incident  ray  and  the  perpendicular  from  the 
facet.  On  account  of  the  outward  deviation,  the  perpendicular  of  the 
facet  is  thrown  outward,  which  causes  the  reflected  ray  to  be  diverged. 
Such  a  system  of  facets  acts  as  a  disperser,  and  fails  to  bring  the 
reflected  rays  to  a  focus. 


Pursuing  the  researches  still  further,  Fig.  70  is  reached.  Here  the 
facets  of  Figs.  68  and  69  are  supposed  to  have  been  revolved  upon 
their  principal  axis,  c.  In  so 
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convergent  pencil  of  light  which  will  come  to  a  focus  at  F.  In  this 
instance,  this  point  is  known  as  the  principal  focus,  as  it  represents  the 
strength  of  the  mirror  for  focussing  parallel  rays.  It  is  situated  on  the 
principal  axis,  about  midway  or  less  between  the  centre  of  curvature 
and  the  central  facet. 

Should,  however,  already  convergent  rays  of  light,  as  in  the  con¬ 
vergent  bundle,  A,  in  Fig.  72,  fall  upon  a  concave  mirror,  as  at  M,  the 


Fig.  71. 


Formation  of  principal  focus 
from  a  concave  mirror. 


Fig.  72. 


Real  focus  of  convergent  rays 
from  a  concave  mirror. 


reflected  pencil  of  light  will  be  more  converged,  and  the  focus  will  be 
much  shorter  and  more  intense.  The  incident  ray  has  already  indi¬ 
rectly  accomplished  some  of  the  work  of  the  mirror,  and  the  final  result 
is  necessarily  much  greater. 


Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


Real  focus  of  divergent  rays  from  a  con^^la 

If,  however,  as  in  Fig.  73,  the  incident^C^cil  should  proceed  from 
some  definite  point,  as  at  a,  the  rays  wfllk  fall  upon  the  mirror,  M,  in 
a  divergent  manner,  and  give  the  ccm^^ng  mirror  more  work  to  do. 

This  Increase  of  work  causes  a  diminished 
res  U01  ftius  giving  a  longer  and  less  in- 
ge  focus. 

Jsing  the  opposite,  or  convex,  surface 
SgP  ^the  mirror  for  the  next  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  found  that  it,  too,  is 
governed  by  a  series  of  definite  rules. 
Here  the  facet-surfaces  are  all  deviated 
from  one  another,  and  their  tendency  is 
to  separate  all  the  reflected  rays.  This 
separation  or  divergence,  as  we  have 
led  with  the  double  facets,  depends  upon  the  relation  exist- 
^en  the  incident  line  and  the  reflecting  surface.  Take,  for 
tee,  Fig.  74.  Here  the  parallel  beam  of  light,  a,  strikes  the  con- 
r  diverging,  surface  of  the  mirror,  M.  Each  individual  ray  of 


from  a 
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light  impinges  upon  the  facet  obliquely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deviate  the  reflected  ray  outward.  Just  as  the  single  ray  of  the 
parallel  bundle  is  diverged,  so  will  the  entire  bundle  be  deviated,  and 
in  consequence  there  will  be  no  focus  :  the  reflected  rays  will  be  widely 
scattered. 

Should  the  impinging  rays  be  already  divergent  instead  of  parallel, 
the  work  of  the  reflector  will  be  easier,  and  the  result  will  be  increased. 
Fig.  75  shows  this  very  well.  Here  the  divergent  incident  rays  from 


Fig.  75. 


Virtual  focus  of  divergent  rays  from  a  convex  mirror. 


Fig.  76. 


the  point  A  become  more  and  more  widely  separated  as  they  approach 
the  mirror,  consequently  the  reflector  has  less  work  to  do,  and  the 
reflected  rays  leave  the  mirror  in  a  more  diverged  manner. 

Could  a  plan  -be  arranged  by  which  sufficiently  convergent  rays 
should  be  received  upon  the  mirror,  as  in  Fig.  76,  a  focus  of  reflected 
rays  would  be  obtainable.  As,  however, 
rays  having  such  incidence  are  ordinarily 
impossible  in  nature,  convex  mirrors  may 
be  said  to  fail  to  bring  objects  situated  in 
front  of  them  to  a  focus.  # 

Having  shown  that  such  surfaces  are 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  infinitesimal 
planes  inclined  regularly  to  one  another, 
and  that  the.  receipt  of  varying  impinging 
lines  produces  corresponding  results  in 
reflection,  the  variety  of  foci  met  with  are 

next  to  be  studied.  In  concave  mirrors  th^e^afe  three,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  positive,  whilst  the  third  is  rWaftve  in  character.  These 
are:  First,  th q  principal  focus ,  which  isQjnned  in  front  of  the  mirror 
practically1  at  the  point  on  its  pringwiaH axis  where  all  the  incident 
parallel  rays  meet  after  reflectionQTvhis  is  shown  at  F,  in  Fig.  71. 
Its  distance  from  the  mirror  is  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror. 

Second,  the  conjugate  focus, is  purely  reciprocal  and  mutual, 
and  may  be  formed  on  aiyf*  line  from  the  object  to  the  mirror  upon 
which  all  the  reflected  nr^g/from  the  mirror  meet  to  form  a  focus. 

I  his  can  be  rep  resen  the  following  outline  sections  as  seen  in 

Fig.  77,  where  the  d^Pjp in  every  instance,  is  the  conjugate  focus  of 
the  dot  f.  Thiwh^^zW^Z  or  unreal  focus ,  as  previously  explained, 
and  as  shown^fo^Fig.  75,  where  the  theoretical  point,  v,  behind  the 
mirror,  is  the^ virtual  or  unreal  focus  of  the  point  a. 


>f  highly  convergent 
a  convex  mirror. 


of\hpfarn^^?l10^edi.the  theoretical  situation  of  this  focus  is  always  about  one-half  or  less 
me  lenflui  ol  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 
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Just  as  both  a  concave  and  a  convex  spherical  reflecting  surface  is 
evolved  from  the  revolution  of  a  series  of  plane  facets  about  a  common 
axis,  so  can  the  so-called  cylindrical  surface  be  evolved,  and  the  effect 
of  variously  impinging  rays,  with  the  resultant  positions  and  situations 
of  independent  and  combined  foci,  be  shown. 


Fig.  77. 


Varieties  of  conjugate  foci. 


Let  the  five  facets  in  Fig.  78  represent  the  same  section  as  noted  in 
Fig.  68.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  Fig.  70,  this  section  was  re¬ 
volved  about  its  centre  line,  producing  both  concave  and  convex 
spherical  surfaces.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  section  of  facets  in  Fig.  68 
should  be  moved  along  a  common  plane — as,  for  instance,  along  the 
axis,  A  d,  in  the  plane,  abcd — the  diagram  in  Fig.  78  would  be 
produced.  The  whole  process,  therefore,  is  simply  to  slide  the  section 
instead  of  rotating  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  figure  is  practically  the  section  of  a 
cylindrical  surface  with  its  axial  plane  running  from  B  to  c,  and  its 


Fig.  7*. 


degree  of  curvaM!^  at  right  angles  to  that  plane.  It  will  also  be 
noticed,  that,  ifkefuie  spherical  surfaces,  it  has  both  a  concave,  or  con- 
ieand  a  convex,  or  diverging,  surface. 


the  receipt  of  parallel  rays  upon  the  concave  surface  of 
(Qy,  is  next  to  be  studied.  A  glance  at  Fig.  79  will  show 
►uld  a  series  of  rays  which  are  parallel  with  the  cylinder-axis 


fatl^w  any  point  upon  this  surface,  they  will  be  reflected  upon  some 
«Afint  situated  on  a  line  running  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 
NQLtf  other  words,  the  optical  axis  and  the  true  axis  of  the  mirror  coin¬ 
cide.  Therefore,  instead  of  a  resultant  focal  point,  as  in  the  spherical 
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surfaces,  there  is  always  a  resultant  focal  line.  The  distance  and 
position  of  this  focal  line  in  such  mirrors  are  practically  regulated  by 
the  same  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  focal  point  of  the  spherical 
surfaces.  The  more  convergent  the  impinging  rays,  the  shorter  will  be 
the  focus,  and  the  nearer  to  the  mirror  will  be  the  focal  line  The  more 
divergent  the  impinging  rays,  the  longer  will  be  the  focus,  and  the 
further  from  the  mirror  will  be  the  focal  line. 


Fig.  73. 


Formation  of  focal  line  from  a  concave  cylindrical  surface. 


Parallel  rays,  as  before  shown,  place  the  line  at  or  near  the  distance 
of  the  principal  focus.  The  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  receipt 
of  planes  of  light  at  other  angles  will  not  be  consr1*  1  1  >.  This 


one  example  is  deemed  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.. 


If  the  convex  surface  of  the  mirror  be  employed,  tha 
will  diverge  under  laws  which  are  similarly  dependent/v 
of  curvature  and  the  angle  of  incidence.  Ow 


tec  ted  rays 
the  degree 
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j  o  ~ to  ui  uinereiii  uen- 
sity  from  that  of  the  one  from  which  it  ®t5e,  two  important  changes 
take  place.  The  first,  which  is  the  urore  important  for  our  purpose 
consists  in  the  change  of  velocity  o^W  vibration  constituting  the  ray! 
f  ie  second  consists  in  the  cWrfg^Vf  amplitude  of  the  wave  itself. 
Should  the  transmitting  bodyiVfienser  than  the  surrounding  medium 
ie  ray  will  have  a  more  afttfiMt  task  to  perform  whilst  pursuing  its 
course  through  the  dense  object  than  it  had  in  the  rare  medium.  The 
impediment  to  its  program  is  increased,  and  in  consequence,  it  travels 
more  slowly.  Should^  transmitting  body  be  less  dense  than  the  sur- 
i  oumiing  medium^*  ray  will  make  easier  progress  than  it  did  before, 
anci  win  mcrea^N^  velocity  whilst  passing  through  the  object.  The 
me  is,  therefore^  the  denser  the  medium,  the  more  slowly  the  ray  of 
ight  passjeOfyough  it,  and  the  less  compact  the  medium,  the  more 
quickiy^di^y  penetrates  it. 
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The  second  proposition,  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  amplitude  of 
the  wave  when  the  ray  passes  through  different  media,  is  in  reality  a 
corollary  of  the  former  statement.  The  slower  the  velocity  of  the 
entering  ray  has  become,  the  larger  and  coarser  the  wave  must  be,  thus 
producing  a  change  in  the  color-equivalent.  Should  the  velocity  of  the 
ray  have  increased  by  its  entrance  into  a  less  dense  body,  the  wave  will  be 
made  smaller.  This,  as  well  as  the  first  proposition,  is  graphically  rep¬ 
resented  by  Fig.  80,  where,  in  the  first  instance,  the  cube  c  is  composed 
of  material  more  dense  than  the  surrounding  medium.  Here  the  incom¬ 
ing  ray,  a,  has  its  wave  heights  and  depressions  enlarged,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  decrease  in  the  number  of  vibrations,  the  moment  it  is  compelled 
to  force  its  way  through  the  more  resistant  mass.  The  second  cube,  c', 
shows  that  the  wave-lengths  have  been  rendered  smaller  and  more 
numerous  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  ray  through  a 
medium  of  much  less  resistance  than  the  medium  through  which  it  has 


Fig.  80. 


ir<^\e 

CO 


.ensities. 


Passage  of  a  ray  of  light  through  media  of  differ* 

come.1  Here  the  cube,  c',  is  of  less  dens-Aythan  the  surrounding 
medium. 

The  relative  degree  of  density,  theny&Qany  medium  is  known  as  its 
index  of  refraction ,  this  being  desigj0jefl  as  the  absolute  index  of  re¬ 
fraction  when  it  is  compared  with(vuVu?un.  As  the  difference,  however, 
of  the  index  of  refraction  betw^n  air  and  vacuum  is  so  slight,  and  as 
the  refraction  of  lenses  is  ordQjmly  studied  in  a  medium  of  air,  the 
index  of  refraction  of  air  iOsenerally  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  vacuum.  Assuming,rt6en,  that  the  index  of  refraction  of  air  is 
equal  to  1,  we  can  imdily  tret  ermine  the  relative  index  of  refraction  of 
any  denser  or  rareMihedium  by  a  simple  rule  of  proportion.  Thus, 
taking  the  most/cb&wnon  example — that  of  water  and  air — all  that  is 
necessary  to  do,>^to  determine  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  sines  of 
reflection  at^MJfefraction,  and  the  result  will  give  the  relative  degrees  of 
density.  *s  is  graphically  shown  in  Fig.  81,  where  a  circle  has  been 
draw^aQtind  a  point  of  incidence,  I.  Here  a  line,  e  g,  has  been  carried 
at  ingles  to  the  perpendicular,  p  d ,  from  the  line  of  incidence,  A  I, 

importance  of  these  latter  conditions  is  illustrated  in  another  portion  of  this  volume, 
>iimh«  description  of  a  very  ingenious  color-test  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  refractive 
k  changes  in  ametropic  eyes. 
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at  the  point  where  the  circle  cuts  it,  thus  giving  the  sine,  g  e,  of  the 
angle  of  incidence,  aip.  In  the  same  way  the  sine,  f  h ,  of  the  angle 
of  refraction,  c  I  d,  is  evolved. 

Two  definitely  sized  ratios  of  sine  are  thus  obtained,  which,  by  the 
single  rule  of  three,  may  be  used  to  compare  the  known  index  of  re¬ 
fraction  of  the  one  component  (air),  with  the  unknown  one  of  the  other 
(water).  For  instance,  if  the  ratio  of  g  e  and  f  h  be  as  4  is  to  3 — in 
other  words,  if  the  former  be  longer  in  proportion  as  4  is  to  3 — the  two 
indices  of  refraction  must  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Thus, 
by  inverse  proportion,  knowing  the  index  of  refraction  of  air  to  be  1 
and  the  proportionate  length  of  the  sines  as  4  is  to  3,  we  can  make  the 
following  equation :  as  the  length  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
(4 — indirectly  representing  the  density  of  air)  is  to  the  sine  of  the 


Fig.  81. 


E 


A.' 


Geometrical  figure  illustrating  the  passage  of  an  oblique  ray  of  light 
from  a  rare  to  a  dense  medium.  / 


mediums  employed  in  ophthalmological  onti/§v^ 
same  manner  as  given  in  the  above  exam  me,  are  ' 
Brewster,  for  ready  reference  :  i 


Vacuum 

Air .... 
Water  . 

Crown  glass  (used  for 


Vacuum 


1.000294 


Air . 

Water . J \S) 

Prmm  nrlaoo  ( l icnrl  fnv  onootonln 


1.338  to  1.336 
1.525  to  1.534 
1.547  to  1.548 
1.578  to  1.580 


Crown  glass  (used  for  spectacle  lens< 


should  the  penetrating  light  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the 

transmitting  body  at  any\^tjjier  than  a  right  angle,  the  course  of  the 
transmitted  ray  at  or  refracted  from  the  direction  of  the  ray 

in  the  medium  fi  it  came,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  re¬ 
fraction ,  and  tty  f  refraction  will  be  dependent  upon  the  angle 


of  incidence  liM^en  the  ray  and  the  plane  of  the  impinged 
and  the  ratio  >^aensity  of  tlie  two  media.1  In  other  words,  t 


£en  the  ray  and  the  plane  of  the  impinged  surface 
.ensity  of  the  two  media.1  In  other  words,  the  laws 


1  Itmus^  rse,  be  understood  that  the  primary  grade  of  wave-lengths  of  the  impinging 

i^rken  into  account ;  but  as  all  the  studies  are  referable  to  diffuse  daylight,  the 

VI  OOP  nf  (lii'c  ...ill  Inn.  n.  A  nr.  n 
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of  reflection,  as  shown  in  the  previous  section,  and  those  of  refraction 
here  brought  forward,  are  exactly  the  same,  except  that  here  there  is  an 
additional  factor  by  reason  of  the  ray  passing  through  media  of  different 
densities.  To  illustrate  the  passage  of  these  rays,  it  will  be  well  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  ray  through  media  of  greater  density.  Be¬ 
side  being  easier  to  understand,  these  are  the  conditions  to  which  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  land  animals  are  subjected,  and,  of  course,  are  those 
in  which  we  are  the  most  interested.  Consequently,  our  studies  will  be 
confined  to  these,  leaving  to  other  treatises  upon  such  subjects  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  vexed  problem  of  the  refraction  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  must  be  encountered  by  various  water  animals. 

The  influence  of  change  in  angle  of  incidence  upon  the  passage  of 
rays  through  denser  media  is  the  next  point  for  consideration. 

In  Fig.  82,  the  ray  of  light,  a,  strikes  the  denser  medium,  w,  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface.  In  the  second  diagram,  which  represents  the  same 
figure,  the  ray  passes  through  the  body  in  the  same  direction  in  which 


Fig.  82. 
w 


Passage  of  a  right-angled  ray  through  a  medium  of  increased  density. 


it  entered.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  ray  been  slowed  and 
weakened  in  its  progress  through  the  body,  andi^j%  therefore  forced  to 
seek  its  way  in  the  easiest  manner  through  thdj^enser  medium.  Here 
the  easiest  way  is  the  shortest:  this,  as  the  $£\hd  diagram  shows,  is  the 
continuation  of  the  impinging  line  w!  las  fallen  perpendicularly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  transmitting  IvrJ^t 


vO 


e  of  an  oblique  ray  through  a  medium  of  increased  density. 


StayiJ^this  perpendicular  be  deviated  from,  or  should  the  impinging 
ray  I^J&e  the  body  at  an  oblique  angle,  it  would  not  only  be  weaker  in 
it^lf,  but  would  meet  with  more  resistance,  and  its  weakness  would  be 
-ehown  by  a  constantly  increasing  departure  from  its  original  direction. 

^  Thus,  in  Fig.  83,  the  ray  of  light,  A,  which  has  struck  the  denser  medium, 
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w,  at  an  oblique  angle,  instead  of  pursuing  its  original  course,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  is  more  and  more  deviated,  until  at  last  it  emerges 
at  a  much  lower  point  than  it  would  have  done  had  the  body  been  of 
the  same  density  as  the  surrounding  medium.  So,  too,  in  Fig.  84,  the 


Fig,  84. 


Passage  of  a  ray  through  a  medium  of  increased  density  which  has  been  inclined. 


denser  body,  w,  being  inclined  so  as  to  cause  the  impinging  ray,  A,  to 
fall  obliquely  upon  its  surface,  the  ray  is  more  and  more  weakened  as  it 
passes  through  the  denser  medium,  and  is  thus  deviated  from  its  original 
line  of  motion. 

In  order  to  formulate  a  rule  for  this  change  of  direction,  the  follow¬ 
ing  profile  (Fig.  85)  may  be  employed.  Here  the  ray  of  light,  a, 


Fig.  85. 


Refraction  of  a  ray  nff5\Ng  from  a  rare  into  a  dense  medium. 

rP 

coming  from  the  rarer  nMum,  e,  strikes  the  denser  body,  w,  and, 
instead  of  going  to  A'^pdeviated  to  c.  If  a  theoretical  perpendicular 
be  drawn  from  the@nace  of  the  denser  body  at  the  point  where  the 
impinging  line^tiC^s  it  and  be  continued  into  the  body  toward  cZ,  the 
transmitted  pm^on  of  the  ray  will  be  found  to  have  been  deviated 
from  the  line^A  a',  toward  the  perpendicular.  The  amount  of  de¬ 
viation  ^a-^sjpendent  upon  the  ratio  of  the  densities  of  the  two  media 
and  Ae  original  obliquity  of  the  impinging  ray.  The  rule,  then,  is : 

/ 
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If  a  ray  of  light  passes  into  a  denser  medium  at  any  other  angle  than 
that  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  medium, 
the  ray,  instead  of  passing  on  uninterruptedly  in  the  same  direction, 
will  be  deviated  toward  the  perpendicular  of  the  surface  of  the  denser 
medium. 

Should  the  transmitting  medium  be  rarer  than  jhe  surrounding 
medium,  the  ray  of  light  will  be  turned  away  from  the  perpendicular. 
A  glance  at  Fig.  86  will  show  this.  Here  the  ray  of  light,  a,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  within  the  denser  medium,  w.  The  ray 
passes  through  the  denser  medium,  w,  and  reaches  the  rarer  medium, 
E.  At  the  point  of  entrance  into  the  rarer  medium  an  immediate 
change  of  direction  takes  place.  The  ray  of  light  is  now  thrust,  as  it 
were,  into  a  less  resisting  body,  and  in  consequence,  it  moves  forward 


Fig.  86. 


Refraction  of  a  ray  passing  from 


into  a  rare  medium. 


ed  angle.  Therefore,  instead  of 
it  is  deflected  from  the  perpen- 


Jo 


with  greater  velocity  and  at  an  me5 
passing  along  its  regular  cour^^V  A 
dicular,  p  d,  and  is  deviated  toward  c. 

Upon  these  few  facts  tjj^rhole  theory  of  refraction  is  based.  By 
applying  them  to  a  soa^^of  differences  in  position  of  the  impinged 
surfaces  and  impinghJcfines,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  the 
entire  scheme  off,  lar  action,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 

physiological  opftcst 

First,  then^letme  so-called  lens  be  evolved.  If  a  plain,  transparent 
facet  of  den^j^iaterial  than  the  surrounding  medium — as,  for  instance, 
a  glass  nhAe/situated  in  the  air — be  taken,  and  a  ray  of  light  be  allowed 
to  in^J&e  obliquely  upon  it  by  either  rendering  the  ray  itself  oblique, 
as  irWSi^;.  83,  or  having  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate  at  an  angle,  as  in 
EiA  84,  a  bending  of  the  transmitted  ray  toward  the  perpendicular  of 
N^jje  It  ransmitting  plate  of  glass  will  occur  in  each  instance.  Should 
two  plates  of  glass  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  will  incline 
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toward  each  other,  the  ray,  as  shown  in  Fig.  87,  will  deviate  downward 
as  it  passes  through  the  first  plate,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  exit  being  parallel  with  the  surface  of  entrance,  it  will  be  made 
parallel  at  a  lower  level  as  it  passes  between  the  two  plates.  Arriving 
at  the  surface  of  the  second  plate,  which  is  inclined  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  .that  of  the  similar  surface  of  the  first  plate,  it  deviates 
upward  to  pass  through  the  second  plate,  and  at  last  pursues  its  way 


Fig.  87. 


Passage  of  a  ray  through  two  dense  media  which  have  been  inclined  toward  each  other. 


in  the  same  direction  as  that  given  to  it  before  any  refraction  whatever. 
Here  the  two  different  inclinations  of  the  four  surfaces  of  the  two 
plates  cause  the  ray  of  light  to  have  four  distinct  bendings. 

Suppose  that  two  of  these  surfaces  should  be  annihilated  by  filling 
the  space  between  the  two  plates  of  glass  in  Fig.  87  with  a  glass-like 
material  of  the  same  density  and  transparency.1  Fig.  88  would  then 
be  produced.  Here  the  ray  of  light,  after  gaining  entrance  into  the 
combined  glass  substance,  continues  in  the  same  deviated  direction,  as 


Fig. 


Passage  of  a 


O' 

^^hrough  a  prism. 


shown  in  the  second  diagTi^ny&u  the  figure,  until  it  meets  the  surface 
bordering  the  air  medium!  jHUpon  account  of  its  passage  at  this  point 
into  a  rare  medium,  it*  is^nent  from  the  perpendicular  of  the  surface, 
which,  as  can  be  carries  it  still  further  toward  the  base  of  the 

substance.  The^Oalled  prism  has  been  evolved.  In  optics,  there¬ 
fore,  the  prisn^^sp'actically  a  transparent,  wedge-like  medium  enclosed 
in  part  betvft^vtwo  plane  surfaces  known  as  the  refracting  surfaces , 

1  The  s^malpve  the  plates  is  supposed  to  have  been  filled  with  glass  up  to  the  apex  of  the 
figure  -  thi!ua|o(re  of  representation  here  adopted  is  merely  to  avoid  a  complicated  figure,  and 
has  nrabearrug  upon  this  phase  ot  the  problem. 
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which  are  inclined  toward  each  other,  the  point  of  meeting  being 
known  as  the  apex  or  edge ,  and  the  broad  surface  connecting  their 
divergent  extremities  being  termed  the  base .  The  amount  of  angular 
separation  of  the  two  refracting  surfaces  is  known  as  the  refracting 
angle ,  whilst  the  amount  of  deviation  between  the  direction  of  the 
incident  ray  and  that  of  the  refracted  ray  is  termed  the  angle  of 
deviation. 

Let  us  pass  to  Figs.  89  and  90,  in  each  of  which  wTe  have  two  similar 
prisms,  the  first  placed  base  to  base,  the  second  placed  apex  to  apex. 
The  entering  rays,  A  and  B,  pierce  the  substance  just  as  before  and 
are  similarly  deviated.  In  the  first  diagram,  however,  it  will  be  noticed 
that,  on  account  of  the  entering  rays  being  parallel  and  undergoing 
a  similar  degree  of  bending,  they  are  brought  to  a  common  point,  F, 
situated  upon  a  line  continuous  with  the  base  line  of  the  two  prisms : 
this  point  is  called  a  focus.  The  prisms  have  acted  as  convergers — 
they  have  brought  the  lines  together.  Not  so  with  the  prisms  placed 
apex  to  apex  in  Fig.  90.  Here  each  acts  in  its  own  proper  way.  Each 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


Passage  of  parallel  rays  through  two  prisms  Passage  of  two  parallel  rsws  through  two  prisms 
placed  base  to  base,  forming  a  focus.  placed  apex  to  apej^s\sing  a  divergence. 


throws  its  ray  of  light  toward  its  own  base^$x  as  these  bases  are 
separated,  and  as  they  occupy  the  peripherasOwrder  of  the  two  sub¬ 
stances,  the  rays  of  light  are  deflected. ^Hrthis  situation,  the  prisms 
fail  to  act  as  convergers.  They  sepjrrjrf^the  rays  :  they  cause  a  dis¬ 
persion ;  they  weaken  the  force  c£  light-stimulus.  In  the  first 
instance,  we  have  the  fundamentaKrcinciple  of  a  converging  or  convex 
lens.  In  the  second,  we  see  theNirst  appearance  of  a  dispersing  or 
concave  lens.  No  matter  WZlntricate  the  surfaces  of  any  series  of 
lenses  may  be,  the  undedw^^rinciple  of  action  is  embraced  in  these 
few  facts.  'VSt 

Proceeding  further  ©are  brought  to  Fig.  91.  Here  is  a  series  of  six 
prisms,  four  of  whi^Are  truncated  so  as  to  allow  a  sequence  of  exact 
apposition  of  basgko  truncated  surface,  thus  practically  making  a  com¬ 
plex  modificatkrnVif  Fig.  89.  Each  section  of  prism  receives  its  ray 
and  deviates©^  ward  its  base,  where,  according  to  the  laws  just  given, 
it  is  stillx®$mer  deviated  in  the  same  direction  as  it  passes  into  the  air 
beyoncL  ^Moreover,  as  the  base  of  each  prism  in  the  series  is  situated 
to\^p5^fhe  centre  of  the  figure,  every  ray  of  light  must  in  turn  be 
(kynWTea  toward  this  centre,  and,  just  as  we  had  a  focus  formed  by  the 
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action  of  two  prisms  placed  base  to  base  in  Fig.  89,  so  here  we  have  a 
similar  though  denser  focus  formed  by  the  six  prisms.  True  as  this  is 
for  two  or  six  prisms,  just  as  true  it  will  be  for  a  multitude  of  prisms : 
just  as  two  or  six  prisms,  placed  base  to  base,  converge  and  bring  rays 
of  light  to  a  focus,  so  an  infinity  of  such  prisms  must  act.  Each 
prism  does  its  individual  work,  and  every  compound  of  the  same  nature 
will  do  greater,  but  similar,  work. 

If  the  prisms  are  reversed  and  placed  apex  to  apex,  as  in  Fig.  92,  a 
totally  different  result  will  be  the  outcome  of  similar  action.  The 
similar,  though  more  powerful,  result  in  this  case,  is  the  consequence  of 
similar  action  to  that  of  the  two  prisms  placed  apex  to  apex  in  Fig.  90. 
All  the  rays  fall  toward  the  base  lines  of  the  prisms,  and,  as  these  bases 
are  situated  peripherally  in  every  case,  every  emergent  ray  will  deviate 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  figure.  As  with  two  or  with  six  prisms, 


Fig.  93. 


Fig.  92. 


Passage  of  six  parallel  rays  through  six  truncated 
prisms  with  their  apices  pointing  outward,  forming 
a  compound  focus. 


so  with  a  hundred,  or  with  an  infinite  num%)  every  segment  of  prism 
acts  as  a  disperser  and  tends  to  separatApd  weaken  the  rays  of  light. 
Every  component  prism  exerts  its  indi\Qial  action,  and  the  combined 
result  is  one  of  general  dispersiomjG^j 

Figs.  91  and  92  are  sections  onyQ^rom  these  let  us  endeavor  to  evolve 
the  so-called  spherical  lens.  as  the  series  of  facets  (in  Figs.  68 

and  69)  were  revolved  upon/rvtehtre  line  to  produce  Fig.  70,  whilst  we 
were  studying  reflection  f^orrppherical  surfaces,  so  here  a  definite  section 
of  a  spherical  body  with  eltner  a  convex  or  concave  surface  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  revolving Sfe?.  91  and  92  about  a  similar  centre  line.  Let 
the  convex  series ibejkken  first.  Suppose  a  line  of  axis  to  be  drawn 
through  the  ce^A  base  line,  as  represented  by  the  heavy  dotted  lines 
m  Fig.  91,  sfmAnat  this  line  be  used  upon  which  to  revolve  the  series 
of  prisms.  UTihis  be  done,  it  is  evident  that  Fig.  93  will  be  produced, 
^lere,  a  figure  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  prisms — a 

is  bounded  by  two  convex  surfaces — a  dense  trflnsnnrpnt 
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medium,  which  will  bring  all  manner  of  transmitted  rays  from  a  rarer 
medium  to  a  series  of  common  foci. 

Likewise,  should  the  series  of  prisms  in  Fig.  92  be  revolved  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line,  the  compound  figure,  Fig.  94, 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  prisms  with  their  bases  turned  away 
from  the  centre  line,  would  be  produced.  A  glance  at  Fig.  94  will 


Fig.  94. 


Fig.  93. 


Bi-concave  spherical  lens. 


Bi-convex  spherical  lens. 


show  that  here  there  is  a  body  bounded  by  two  concave  surfaces — a 
dense,  transparent  medium,  which  will  tend  to  separate  all  transmitted 
rays  as  they  pass  through  its  substance. 

Upon  account  of  there  being  a  double  surface  of  convexity  and  con¬ 
cavity  in  these  two  bodies,  they  are  respectively  known  as  the  bi-convex 
lens  and  the  bi-concave  lens. 

In  ordinary  routine  ophthalmological  work,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
departures  from  these  two  set  forms.  The  usual  changes  employed 


may  be  roughly  speci "  '  ‘  ‘  ’  ’  ig.  95: 


2 


The  first,  whiclyh^©a  convex  border  upon  one  side  and  a  plane 
border  upon  the  opposite  side,  is  known,  from  these  two  surfaces,  as  a 
plano-cc  It  acts  as  a  weak  converger,  and  will  bring  parallel 

rays  whi  rough  it,  to  a  long  focus.  The  second,  which  is  com- 


whiclyh^Oa  convex  border  upon  one  side  and  a  plane 
the  opposite  side,  is  known,  from  these  two  surfaces,  as  a 


It  acts  as  a  weak  converger,  and  will  bring  parallel 


rough  it,  to  a  long  focus.  The  second,  which  is  com- 
Crre  and  a  concave  surface,  is  designated  as  a  plano-concave 


posed  of^ 


lens.  JV^the  opposite  of  the  first  lens,  and  causes  rays  to  diverge 
and  become  dispersed.  The  third,  which  has  a  convex  surface  on  each 
termed  a  bi-convex  or  double  convex  lens.  It  is  a  converger  of 
Jmufcn  greater  strength  than  the  first  variety.  The  fourth,  made  of  two 
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concave  surfaces,  is  the  opposite  of  the  third,  and  is  called  a  bi-concave 
or  double  concave  lens.  It  is  a  strong  disperser,  and  separates  rays 
with  much  greater  facility  than  the  plano-concave  lens.  The  fifth  is  a 
combination  of  a  concave  and  a  convex  surface,  the  convex  surface 
being  the  greater  of  the  two,  thus  making  the  lens  act  as  a  very  weak 
converger.  It  is  called  a  concavo-convex  or  converging  meniscus  lens . 
The  last,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  fifth  in  action,  is  also  made  of 


Fig.  96.  Fig.  97. 


Bi-convex  cylindrical  lens.  Bi-concave  cylindrical  lens. 

two  surfaces — a  convex  and  a  concave.  Here  the  concave  surface  is 
the  greater,  thus  making  the  lens  act  as  a  weak  disperser.  It  is  known 
as  a  convexo-concave  or  diverging  meniscus  lens. 

In  like  manner  the  cylindrical  lens  is  formed.  Just  as  the  series  of 
reflecting  facets  in  Fig.  68  were  slid  along  a  common  plane  in  their  axes 
to  form  the  cylindrical  reflector  in  Fig.  78,  so  here  the  series  of  truncated 


Fig.  98. 


Formation  of  a  focal  line  frorm 

formini 


allel  planes,  by  a  combination  of  truncated  prisms, 
bi-convex  cylindrical  lens. 


can  be  slid  along  a  common  plane  at  right 
5ne.  A  moment’s  thought  will  show  that  Fig.  96 


prisms  in  Figs.  91 
angles  to  the  centr| 

will  be  the  re^ujjCbF  such  motion  given  to  Fig.  91,  and  that  Fig.  97 
will  be  the  r^W&'of  such  motion  given  to  Fig.  92. 

The  actknrof  such  lenses  is  quite  simple.  Just  as  the  series  of 
paralle^*8^  were  received  and  refracted  to  the  common  point  in  the 
singh^jefcfes  of  prisms  in  Fig.  91,  so  in  Fig.  98  (which,  as  can  be  seen, 
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is  merely  a  linear  multiplication  of  such  a  series  of  prisms),  the  result¬ 
ing  convergent  points  of  every  individual  series  composing  the  row 
must  make  a  line  of  convergence.  This  line  is  known  as  the  focal  line 
of  the  cylinder. 


It  is  shown  in  Fig.  98. 


Fig.  99. 


Dispersion  of  two  parallel  planes  by  a  combination  of  truncated  prisms,  forming  a 
bi-concave  cylindrical  lens. 

The  lens  in  Fig.  99,  which  is  the  body  produced  by  the  lateral 
movement  of  Fig.  92  along  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  infinity  of  the  series  of  prisms,  these  tseries  of  prisms 
being  placed  side  by  side.  As  one  series  diverges^j^u^lel  lines,  so  will 


Fig. ICO. 


& 


1  1 

1 

Plane  of  light  passing 


Q 


tingly  through  the  mid-axis  of  a  bi-con  vex  cylindrical  lens. 


each  successive^!) es  do  the  same,  so  that  instead  of  the  compound 
body  foraiinj^Wb  single  rays  of  divergence,  it  will  produce  two  long 
planes  of^safcprays.  This  will  be  rendered  clear  by  study  of  Fig.  99. 

The  ij^Cquestions  that  arise  are,  In  what  direction  are  these  focal 
lines  formed,  and  with  what  part  of  the  lens  do  they  correspond  ?  Let 
th^Y^ninated  points  of  sources  of  light  be  changed  to  illuminated 
^eMor  a  moment,  and  these  illuminated  lines  be  considered  as  causing 
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planes  of  light  to  impinge  upon  these  two  varieties  of  cylinder  lens  and 
pass  through  them. 

Commencing  with  the  convex  variety  of  lens,  place  the  plane  of 
light  in  the  same  meridian  as  the  axis  of  motion  given  to  the  single 
series  of  lenses  composing  the  body,  as  in  Fig.  100.  Here  the  plane  of 
light,  A  B,  merely  passes  through  a  certain  thickness  of  glass  in  its 
entire  length  to  a'  b',  and  there  is  no  deviation. 

Put  the  plane  of  light  at  another  level  in  the  same  axis,  and  the 
only  change  will  be  a  deviation  of  the  entire  plane  inward,  the  autonomy 
of  the  plane  remaining  unaltered,  as  shown  in  Fig.  101. 


Fig.  101. 


Plane  of  light  uninterruptedly  refracted  through  an  excentric  portion  of  the  axis  of  a 
bi-convex  cylindrical  lens. 


In  both  these  instances,  and  in  all  similar  examples,  each  ray  of 
light  composing  any  one  of  these  planes  goes  through  the  same  relative 
thickness  and  density  of  lens  material  throughout  its  entire  length,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  plane  of  light  is  unbroken. 

Should,  however,  the  plane  of  light  be  situated  in  the  rAeridian  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  motion  given  to  the  prisms  malformation 


Fig.  102. 


Plane  of  light  passing  throug] 

to  the  £xis' 


:  cylindrical  lens  in  a  meridian  at  right  angles 
rthe  lens,  refracted  to  a  point. 


of  the  cylinder  leng  JjJSJery  portion  of  the  plane  will,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
102,  practically  na£s)tb  a  common  point.  Here  the  points  a,  c,  and  b 
in  the  impingri^Qflge  of  the  plane  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  convesr^Pinder,  are  refracted  to  a  common  point,  F. 

These  tw>  raperiments  show  that,  in  the  convex  cylinder,  the  plane 
of  ligh^nJ?^h  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  the  one 
whichki^nsturbed  or  broken  by  the  lens. 
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So,  too,  with  the  concave  variety  of  cylinder.  Here,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  108,  there  is  no  deviation  in  the  plane  of  light  when  it  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  Here  a  passes  to  a',  and  b  proceeds 
to  b',  making  a  line  of  refraction,  a'  b',  which  practically  corresponds 
with  the  line  of  incidence,  A  b. 


Fig.  103. 


Plane  of  light  passing  undeviatingly  through  the  mid-axis  of  a  bi-concave  cylindrical  lens. 


Should  the  plane  of  light  be  situated  in  the  meridian  at  right^angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  Fig.  104,  the  central  ray  of  the  plane, 
c  c',  will  be  the  only  one  unaffected,  whilst  all  others,  as,  for  instance, 
A  a'  and  B  b',  will  be  diverged  and  thrown  toward  the  bases  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  prisms. 

These  two  experiments,  therefore,  prove  that  the  utmost  refraction  of 
a  concave  cylinder  always  occurs  in  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  its 
axis. 


Plane  of  light  passing  through  a  bi-jafemfawe  cylindrical  lens  in  a  meridian  at  right  angles  to 
the  lens,  dispqnieiVinto  more  widely  separate  rays. 

In  ordinary  ophthal^epractice,  there  are  several  varieties  of  cylinders 
employed.  The  i|^sj$  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  105,  is  known  as  the 
plano-convex  ouMnder.  It  acts  as  a  weak  converger  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  tester axis.  The  second,  shown  in  Fig.  106,  is  composed  of 
a  concavq.  qtfQmirical  surface  upon  one  side  and  a  plane  surface  upon 
the  opm^^side.  It  is  a  weak  diverger,  the  strength  of  the  lens  being 
in  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  concave  surface.  It 
isAj^vn  as  the  plano-concave  cylinder.  The  third,  shown  in  Fig.  96, 
4s  rq?med  a  bi-convex  cylinder.  It  has  double  the  converging  strength 
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of  the  plano-convex  variety.  Its  representative  action  is  limited  to 
the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  fourth,  shown 
in  Fig.  97,  is  composed  of  two  plano-concave  lenses  with  their  plane 
surfaces  in  juxtaposition.  It  is  a  strong  di verger,  ordinarily  having- 
double  the  strength  of  its  progenitor,  the  plano-concave  lens.  Its  action 
is  that  of  a  strong  disperser,  which  is  greatest,  and  therefore  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  lens’s  strength,  in  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens.  The  fifth  is  composed  of  a  plano-concave  cylinder  and  a 
plano-convex  cylinder,  fastened  at  right  angles  to  each  other  by  their 
plane  surfaces,  thus  making  a  concave  meridian  upon  one  side  of  the 
lens,  and  a  convex  meridian  at  right  angles  to  the  concave  meridian, 
upon  the  opposite  side.  Fig.  107  shows  this.  Such  a  lens  acts  as  a 
diverger  and  condenser.  It  disperses  the  rays  of  one  meridian,  and 
converges  the  rays  of  the  opposite.1 

There  are  several  other  forms  of  lens  employed  in  ophthalmology,  but 
as  they  do  not  enter  into  the  routine  use  of  every-day  work  and  are 
considered  more  or  less  as  curiosities,  it  has  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  describe  them  in  such  a  text-book  as  this. 

Fig.  105.  Fig.  106.  Fig.  107. 


Plano-convex  cylindrical  lens.  Plano-concave  cylindrical  lens.  Crossed  cylindrical  lens. 


infinity,  are  united  upon  emergence  from  fll^/opposite  surface  of  the 
lens.2  Thus,  in  Fig.  Ill  the  point  F  is  principal  focus  of  the  paral¬ 
lel  rays  proceeding  from  A  and  B,  after  passSig  through  the  bi-convex  lens, 
L.  In  a  converse  manner,  if  the  poi^Fbe  considered  a  source  of  light, 
the  divergent  rays,  after  passing  thphigh  the  lens,  L,  would  be  parallel. 

The  distance  between  the^^M^ar  centre  of  the  lens  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  focus  orf\he  axial  ray,  is  known  as  the  principal 
focal  distance ,  and  depends  upon  the  refractive  index  of  the  lens 
and  its  degree  of  surface-curvatures.  Every  bi-convex  lens  thus  has 
two  principal  foci,  orapfor  each  surface  ;  the  one  known  as  the  first 
principal  focus ^  indicates  the  point  on  the  axial  ray  where  the 


It  should  bejemembered  that,  as  has  been  already  explained,  this  point  in  reality  is  merely 
theoretical^QfeJhg  mathematically  situated  at  different  positions,  for  instance,  in  any  convex 
or  concavCTfchVilal  lens,  for  every  ring  of  light  which  is  concentric  with  the  central  or  axial 


*  lo  all  these  f(^n^»ere  may  be,  of  course,  all  ratios  of  curves  between  the  two  surfaces, 
thus  producing  aiNminite  variety  of  resultant  strengths  of  action. 

-  Tt  T — Hk. _ o  .L.i  -  I T _ _ _ _ _ _ 


tere  may  be,  of  course,  all  ratios  of  curves  between  the  two  surfaces, 
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rays  of  incidence  should  unite  to  produce  a  parallelism  of  the  conver¬ 
gent  rays  with  the  axial  ray  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens  ;  and  the 
other,  known  as  the  second  'principal  focus ,  which  is  the  point  of  union 
of  the  emergent  rays  upon  the  axial  ray  which  have  been  parallel  with 
the  axial  ray  during  their  incidence  ;  the  relative  position  of  these  points 
being  positive  or  negative  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  lens, 
its  surrounding  medium,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  incident  ray.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  109,  F  is  the  second  principal  focus. 

Should  the  lens  be  unequally  curved  upon  its  two  refracting  surfaces, 
these  foci  will  be  situated  at  proportionate  distances  on  the  axis.  If 
the  two  surfaces  are  equally  curved,  they  will  be  at  the  same  distance. 
If  the  entering  rays  come  from  a  point  which  is  beyond  that  of  the 
principal  focus  and  nearer  than  infinity,  there  will  always  be  points  of 
relative  foci  which  are  correlated;  those  which  are  conjoined  are  termed 
conjugate  foci.  The  rule  as  to  their  relative  position,  that  the  nearer 
the  focus  of  entrance  is  to  the  lens,  the  farther  removed  is  the  focus  of 
emergence,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  more  obliquely  the  impinging 
ray  strikes  the  lens-surface,  the  harder  is  the  work  of  the  lens  during 
the  passage  of  the  ray  through  it,  and,  in  consequence,  the  less  is  the 
angle  of  deviation  obtained.  If  the  outline  sections  of  mirrors  in  Fig. 
77,  illustrating  the  reciprocal  foci  of  reflection,  be  supposed  to  be  lenses, 
this  can  be  very  well  understood.  The  letter  f',  in  every  instance,  is 
the  conjugate  focus  of  f,  the  doc  p  representing  the  relative  position 
of  the  principal  focus. 

Fig.  108, 


■*’*”  A' 


If  the  entering  rays  come  from  a/f)?y*t  which  is  situated  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  lens  than  the  posttioh^of  its  principal  focus,  they  can 
never  be  brought  together,  or  evfiyo  parallelism,  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lens.  The  angle  of  inci4em!e  has  been  too  great,  and  the  lens  has 
been  too  weak.  The  outgoing  refracted  rays  would  continue  to  diverge, 
though  to  a  lessened  degree?  The  amount  of  this  refraction  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  continuing  tfe^emergent  lines  backward  until  they  reach  the 
principal  axis  of  l^feM^is  back  of  the  principal  focus,  this  point  being 
known  as  the  netfiJive,  unreal ,  or  virtual  focus .  Thus,  in  Fig.  108, 
the  rays  from^jp  point  of  light,  a,  which  is  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
lens,  L,  than(0j^position  of  the  principal  focus,  P,  continue  to  diverge, 
though  ^splessened  degree,  after  emerging  from  the  opposite  surface 
of  the^fe^  The  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  lens  is  shown  by 
the  distance  back  along  the  principal  axis  that  the  unreal  focus,  a', 
is\frof|ved  from  the  point  of  light,  a. 

k  As  the  concave  lens  serves  as  a  disperser — a  di verger,  as  it  were— of 
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all  forms  of  ordinary  rays  seen  in  nature  (parallel  and  divergent),  the 
foci  here  are  all  virtual  in  character,  the  rule  being  that  the  more 
divergent  the  impinging  ray,  the  greater  becomes  the  divergence  of  the 
emergent  rays,  and,  in  consequence,  the  shorter  is  the  negative  focus. 
If  the  impinging  rays  be  parallel  to  one  another,  the  negative  focus 
will  be  situated  at  or  slightly  inside  of  the  position  of  the  so-called 
principal  focus.  If  the  point  of  light  be  at  the  principal  focus,  the 
virtual  rays  will  pass  away  parallel. 

Fig.  109  shows  very  well  what  is  meant — where,  for  instance,  the 
parallel  lines,  a  b,  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the  bi-concave  lens  L, 
diverge  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  lens  to  form  a  virtual  focus, 
F,  which  is  practically  situated  at  the  position  of  the  unreal  principal 


Fig.  109. 
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focus  of  the  lens.  Were  a  b  more  divergent,  the  lens  would  have  less 
to  do,  and  the  virtual  focus,  F,  would  be  nearer  the  surface  Df  the  lens. 
Should  a  b  be  convergent,  which  is  ordinarily  impossiWksjn  nature, 
the  point  F  would  be  more  removed,  and  there  might  ao&mhy  oe  formed 
a  real  focus  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens.  -Pv 
A  glance  at  Fig.  109  will  show  that  the  cgMhd  ray,  which  is 
coincident  with  the  central  perpendicular  of  $fc/two  refracting  sur¬ 
faces,  is  not  bent  or  refracted ;  this  rav^jOnown  as  the  axial  or 
principal  ray.  At  some  position  on  this  a)hal  ray,  within  the  lens- 
substance,  there  is  a  point  which  is  kno^n  as  the  optical  centre .  The 
exact  situation  of  this  may  be  readily  dQ^ined  by  comparing  the  length 
of  radius  of  one  surface,  drawn  fr^ir^  the  centre  of  curvature  on  the 
axial  ray,  with  that  of  the  othe^k  Thus,  for  instance,  were  the  two 
refracting  surfaces  of  a  bi-qtnC^;  lens  to  have  equal  length  of  radii, 
the  optical  centre  would  be  framed  on  the  axis  midway  between  the  two 
surfaces  ;  whereas,  were^orre  surface  of  greater  curvature,  and  hence  of 
shorter  radius,  the  opdcaHfentre  would  approach  that  side  of  the  lens. 
Again,  were  the  leifsfeef  either  the  plano-convex  or  the  plano-concave 
variety,  the  optic^X^ntre  would  be  at  the  curved  surface,  whilst  in  the 
meniscus  form^Xpienses  it  is  external  and  on  the  side  of  the  greater 
curvature.  >N^se  broad  rules  must  be  especially  remembered  in  the 
consideration  of  thick  lenses  of  high  convex  power.  The  position  of 
this  ce*^m  ^  very  important,  because  every  incident  ray  passing  through 
it  betomes  emergent  in  a  direction  which  is  parallel  to  the  one  received 
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into  the  lens.  This  is  so  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  same-sized 
angles  with  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  two  refracting  surfaces. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  110,  which  might  be  multiplied  in  an  infinity  of  ways, 
the  incident  ray  of  light,  R,  impinging  upon  the  bi-convex  lens,  L,  at  r', 
is,  upon  account  of  prismatic  action,  unequally  refracted  toward  the 
central  base-line  or  axis,  c"  c ',  through  the  optical  centre,  0,  to  the 
opposite  surface,  s',  of  the  lens,  where,  upon  reaching  a  rarer  medium 
and  a  position  of  lens-surface  at  r"  which  is  parallel  to  that  where  the 

incident  ray  entered,  it  is  made 
parallel  to  the  entering  ray,  though 
at  a  different  level.  A  glance  at 
the  equality  of  the  related  angles, 
made  more  apparent  by  the  dotted 
lines  p'  and  P2,  which  represent  the 
radii  of  curvature  drawn  from  the 
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ence  of  the  ray,  shows  this  very 
clearly.  Rays  which  do  not  pass 
R “  through  the  centre  of  curvature 

of  the  refracting  surfaces,  are 
known  as  the  secondary  axes . 

Beside  these  two  principal  foci, 
there  are  four  other  important  points 
in  every  refracting  system  that  must 
be  considered.  These  are  known 
as  the  first ,  or  anterior  nodal  point;  the  second ,  or  posterior  nodal  point ; 
the  first  principal  point,  and  the  second  principal  point .  Collectively, 
together  with  the  two  principal  foci,  they  are  termed  the  cardinal 
points.  There  are  also  four  planes.  The  two  whicl^V>ass  through  the 
principal  points  are  known  as  the  first  principal  ^platie  and  the  second 
principal  plane  ;  and  the  two  which  pass  througGylfe  principal  foci  are 
respectively  termed  the  first  focal  plane  and  second  focal  plane. 
The  easiest  way  to  realize  the  position  of  two  nodal  points  is  to 
continue  the  direction  of  the  emerge^S>ay  into  the  lens-substance 
until  it  reaches  the  lens-axis.  Thus,mNNg.  110,  the  incident  ray,  R  r', 
prolonged  without  refraction  untiLitS*^aches  the  lens-axis,  s"  s',  gives 
the  position  of  the  anterior  nod^Kjkfint,  k';  whilst  the  emergent  ray, 
r"  r'",  prolonged  backward  Jtirough  the  lens-substance  without  bend¬ 
ing  until  it  reaches  the  l^^lixis,  c"  c',  gives  the  position  of  the 
posterior  nodal  point,  ey  represent  the  small  amount  of  devia¬ 

tion  (which  can  thus  j^^easured  along  the  lens-axis  from'  the  optical 


centre,  or  by  tria 
it  passes  through* 


s-1 
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!tion)  experienced  by  every  secondary  axis  as 
lens-substance.  The  two  principal  points  also 
practically  reprS^nt  the  average  position  of  the  curvatures  of  the  two 
lens-surfacesf^^the  lens-axis. 

Just  aj^fifese  rules  apply  for  a  single  ray  of  light,  so  they  would  for 
any  mmS^r  of  rays.  Just  as  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light-rays 
havetbefen  studied,  so  can  those  of  object-rays  be  similarly  studied, 
one  object-ray  gives  its  single  image,  so  would  the  entire  col- 
gr  inn  of  object-rays  received  from  any  object,  give  a  composite  image 
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of  the  object  so  reflected  or  refracted.  Be  the  image  of  the  object 
never  so  bent,  distorted,  enlarged,  or  diminished,  the  rules  above  given 
strictly  apply.  No  matter  what  the  image  from  any  given  object  may 
result  in,  the  laws  are  absolutely  fixed.  In  fact,  every  such  problem, 
however  abstruse  or  complicated,  can  be  solved  with  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty.  In  other  words,  the  study  of  any  image  produced  by  any 
form  of  lens,  whether  real  or  virtual,  can"  be  resolved,  just  as  with 
light-rays,  into  the  study  of  individual  rays  from  a  series  of  object- 
points.  For  example,  if  any  object-ray  be  refracted  through  the  optical 
centre,  the  image  will  be  received  upon  that  portion  of  the  screen  that 
is  placed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  incidence.  Further,  if  the  same  object-ray,  just  as  with  the 
light-ray,  passes  through  the  lens  parallel  to  the  axial  ray,  it  will  be 
bent  down  to  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  on  the  axis.  These  two 
facts  known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  size  and  position  of  any  image 
formed  by  a  lens.  A  graphic  illustration  is  given  in  Fig.  Ill,  which 
represents  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  convex  lens — the  bi-convex. 


Fig.  111. 


Position  and  size  of  reverse,  real  and  diminished  image  formed  by  a  bi-convex  lens  from  an 
object  situated  beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 

Here  the  rays  passing  from  the  peripheries  of  the  gfttefct  line,  A  b, 
form  the  image  line,  B7  A7,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lgfl^L.  As  the  two 
extremes  of  the  object  line,  A  b,  practically  comprise^he  entire  number 
of  object-points  between  them,  these  two  are\^*nicient  for  explana¬ 
tory  purposes.  First  let  analysis  of  the?  r^fi;a;ction  of  the  posterior 
point,  a,  be  made.  Remembering  that  the  exact  direction  of  a  refraction- 
point  from  the  object-point  can  be  obtaj^fel  by  drawing  a  line  from  the 
object-point  through  and  beyond  the  Qtical  centre  of  the  lens ;  and 
knowing  that  the  position  of  the  (Jp(0jed  image-point  is  on  this  line  (or 
in  reality  the  prolonged  second^r)?jxis),  and  that  it  must  be  situated 
where  the  emergent  ray  of  aA|W\\mich  has  been  drawn  parallel  to  the 
axial  line  from  the  objectjD#riy&  coincides,  it  will  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  diagram,  that  the  ma^e-point  must  be  at  A7,  which  is  in  a  reverse 
position  to  that  of  th^CTCct-point  a.  So  also  with  the  image-point  B7, 
from  the  object-poin\^>^and  so  with  every  intermediate  point,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  diminished ^©rse  image,  b7  a7,  of  the  object,  a  b.  Moreover,  as 
can  be  under^feMAvithout  further  resort  to  diagrams,  the  magnitude 
and  position\^tne  image  can  be  altered  either  by  making  a  propor¬ 
tionate  in^ease  or  decrease  of  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens,  or 
by  keepjBfr  the  object  at  a  fixed  point  and  employing  lenses  of  vary- 
ing  fecarfengths.  If  it  is  desired  to  brighten  or  strengthen  the  image, 
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all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  increase  the  area  of  its  refracting  sur¬ 
face  :  for  instance,  a  bi-convex  lens  of  sixty  millimeters  diameter  will 
concentrate  double  the  number  of  rays  that  will  be  concentrated  by  one 
of  thirty  millimeters  diameter. 

As  was  explained  while  studying  the  lawTs  of  refraction  of  convex 
lenses,  if  the  object  be  placed  between  the  lens  and  its  principal  focus, 
the  rays  will  so  diverge  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lens,  and  hence,  no  image  of  the  object  can  be 
produced  upon  that  side.  Should  the  lines  of  the  diverging  emergent 
rays  be  continued  directly  backward  (of  course,  with  a  slight  necessary 
deviation)  through  the  lens,  they  will  meet  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
lens  as  the  object,  and  produce  a  greatly  magnified  and  erect  virtual  or 
unreal  image  of  the  object. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  112,  the  object-point  a,  of  the  object,  a  b,  sends  its  two 
rays  of  incidence  to  the  lens.  One,  which  is  parallel  with  the  axial 
ray,  falls  to  a  focus  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  f',  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  The  other,  the  secondary  ray  (which,  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  the  object  to  the  lens,  has  acquired  so  much  divergence 
from  the  first  ray  as  it  is  prolonged  through  the  optical  centre,  0,  that 
it  can  never  intersect  the  first  ray  after  emergence),  fails  to  make  a 
real  image-point.  In  other  words,  the  object-point  A  can  never 
form  an  image  on  that  side  of  the  lens.  In  like  manner,  the  object- 
point  B  can  never  form  an  image,  nor  can  any  of  the  intermediate 
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Position  and  size  of  erect,  virtual  and  magnified  imag< 
object  situated  within  the  princm4 


points  except  the  single  axial  ra4  between  A  and  B.  From  what 
has  been  learned,  however,  shoulcQ^l  the  corresponding  lines  of  the 
emergent  rays  be  carried  backward  through  the  lens,  they  will  meet  at 
a'  and  b',  and  thus  form  a  tfftsrfly  enlarged  and  similarly  positioned 
image  of  the  object  upo^Kfc^Mne  side  of  the  lens  as  the  object  itself. 

If  any  form  of  concaA^ens  be  employed,  the  image  of  any  object 
formed  by  it  will  be/Hnw&l  in  character  and  diminished  in  size. 

For  instance,  in  FfrgAl3,  which  represents  a  bi-concave  lens  of  equal 
curvatures  of  sudGgje,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  two  extremities,  A  and 
B,  of  the  objectf^  b,  can  be  followed  along  their  special  incident  lines 
until  theyj^sfrate  the  lens,  l,  where  they  are  markedly  diverged  by 
the  disp^^v©  power  of  the  lens.  Emerging  as  divergent  rays,  they 
can  neveiScome  to  a  focus  on  the  far  side  of  the  lens.  If,  however, 
thq^^p  be  followed  backward,  it  will  be  noticed  that  now,  acting  as 
sirorhg  convergers,  they  come  quickly  to  their  points  of  intersection 
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between  the  lens  and  the  object,  each  remaining  on  its  own  side,  thus 
forming  a  small  similarly-positioned  image,  a'  b',  of  the  object,  ab.1 2 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  these  calculations  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  angle  at  which  any  ray  that  can  undergo  refraction,  can  form 
with  the  perpendicular  of  the  refracting  surface  of  the  medium.  This  is 
known  as  the  limiting  or  critical  angle  of  refraction.  It  is  different  in 
different  media,  and  varies  with  the  relative  indices  of  refraction  of  any 
two  media,  is  reached  when  either  the  incident  or  the  emergent  ray 
passes  one  of  the  refracting  surfaces  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  Care¬ 
ful  experiment  has  shown  that  the  limiting  angle  for  vacuum  and  for 
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Position  and  size  of  erect,  virtual  and  diminished  image  formed  by  a  bi-concave  lens  from  an 
object  situated  beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 


water  is  equal  to  48°  27'  40" ;  that  that  necessary  for  vacuum  and 
for  flint  glass  equals  38°  41" ;  and  that  that  which  is  required  for  vacuum 
and  for  crown  glass  (this  being  generally  the  one  used  for  spectacle 
lenses)  is  40°  39'.  * 

A  quadrangular  slab  of  ordinary  crown  glass  situated  i^wmedium  of 
air  expresses  very  well  what  is  meant.  Here  the  ever4uB£kismg  diver¬ 
gent  rays  of  light  emanating  from  any  definite  pointH^the  interior  of 
the  dense  medium,  are  refracted  in  increasing  devisjjCNi  until  they  reach 
certain  points,  at  which  situation  the  maxinium) deviation  has  been 
obtained — the  limiting  angle  has  been  reach^TjKays  which  are  more 
divergent  can  never  pass  out  into  the  air.  C^ney  can  do  no  more  than 
reach  the  surface  and  be  reflected  intern^v  back  into  the  dense  medium, 
thus  producing  what  is  known  as  total  selection. 

The  designation  of  the  strength  ^prisms  and  lenses  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  consideration  of  t^Coeviation  produced  in  the  rays  of 
light  that  pass  through  them^^St^,  they  should  be  numbered  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  refractive  powm?s^v 

To  accomplish  this,  /Clnper  methods  have  been  devised.  The  first, 
which  is  the  original  m^nod  of  Jackson,  designates  the  strength  of 
the  prism  by  the  of  degrees,  expressed  by  a  small  d ,  that  a  ray  of 

light  is  deflected  t@Dugh  it  during  minimum  deviation — that  is,  when 


1  The  mixed  any  variety  of  lens-formation  can  be  similarly  studied,  and  need  no 

special  explanaltaVnere. 

2  By  most  ophthalmologists  at  present,  unfortunately,  the  amount  of  the  angle  between  the  two 
refracting  sad\ces  of  prisms  is  ordinarily  used  as  designative  of  prism  strengths.  Until  one  of 
the  new^aiur\etter  plans  of  measurement  by  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  prism,  as  urged 
by  Jackso^lfecomes  more  fully  understood,  both  of  the  new  methods,  taking  the  prism  diopter  as 
the  ej^ment  of  strengths  up  to  twenty  degrees,  will  be  used  throughout  this  portion  of  the  text 
°  jqvf>rk-  Beyond  this  strength,  as  suggested  by  Jackson,  the  deviation  had  better  be  studied, 
a^Kaamed  further  on,  either  on  the  arc  or  by  equivalent  tangents. 
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the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle  of  emergence  of  a  ray  of  light  are 
equal.  The  difficulty  of  readily  determining  these  angles  for  any  cer¬ 
tain  prism,  so  as  to  render  it  absolutely  correct  in  all  cases,  has  been  so 
great  as  to  cause  two  other  methods  to  be  proposed. 

The  first  of  these,  known  as  that  of  the  centrad ,  was  introduced 
by  Dennett.  It  consists  in  measuring,  upon  a  so-called  radian ,  the 
amount  of  linear  deflection  given  to  a  ray  of  light  which  has  entered 
any  prism  at  right  angles  to  its  refracting  surface,  this  radian,  as  it  is 
termed  in  mathematics,  being  an  arc  of  a  circle  which  is  equal  to  the 
radius.  As  the  length  of  this  arc  is  equivalent  to  an  opening  angle  of 
57.295°  included  between  the  two  radii  connecting  its  extremities  with 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  author  of  the  system  proposes  to  use  the 


one-hundredth  part  of  this  radian,  0.5729  5  <Qfnown  as  the  centrad ,  and 
expressed  by  the  symbol  CR,  as  a  urqjfvfrom  which  any  number  of 
prism  strengths  can  be  directly  form^rlm  without  any  complex  calcula¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  central  r^the  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
radius  measured  upon  the  arc,  aitfrahiy  multiple  of  this  strength  is  in 
strict  mathematical  proportionpfco  this  unit  or  standard. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  I^;fll4,  the  prism,  P,  placed  at  c,  the  sup¬ 
posed  centre  of  a  circle^  denotes  the  deflection  of  the  incident  ray  of 
light,  L,  to  one  centrad^fi stance  below  the  line  l  o,  on  the  radian  R  R;. 
That  is,  had  there  k^enJio  prism  placed  at  P,  as  in  the  diagram,  the  line 
L  0  would  have  remained  parallel  one  centrad’s  distance  on  the  radian 
above  the  bast^rfje  or  radius,  c  R.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  an 
accurate  mea^h  of  the  amount  of  deflection  caused  by  the  intervention 
of  the  |Msnh  in  the  path  of  the  ray  of  light.  Knowing,  then,  the 
amoun^pfvwork  done  by  any  prism,  its  value  can  be  readily  designated. 
Thusi  imthe  diagram,  the  prism  producing  one  centrad’s  worth  of  work 
(Mw  called  a  prism  of  one  centrad,  and  so  on  until  the  total  number 
prisms  ordinarily  used  can  be  named. 
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In  the  second  of  the  methods,  known  as  that  of  the  prism  diopter , 
and  suggested  by  Prentice,  the  unit  is  represented  by  a  linear  deflection 
which  is  equal  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  radius  measured  on  the 
tangent.  Here  the  standard  of  refractive  power  is  obtained  by  terming 
that  prism  a  prism  diopter ,  which,  situated  at  one  meter’s  distance  from 
a  definite  tangent  plane,  will  deflect  a  ray  of  light  exactly  one  centi¬ 
meter  along  that  plane.  Thus,  in  Fig.  115,  the  supposed  one  centi¬ 
meter’s  distance  of  deflection,  o  R,  of  the  ray,  L  o,  coming  from  the  prism 
p,  situated  on  the  base-line,  c  R,  at  one  meter’s  distance,  is  taken  as  a 
unit,  and  the  prism  is  designated  as  a  prism  of  one  prism  diopter.  If  an¬ 
other  prism,  situated  at  the  same  distance,  deflect  a  ray  two  centimeters 
along  the  tangent  plane,  it  is  known  as  a  prism  of  two  prism  diopters, 
etc.  Of  course,  as  will  be  made  clear  by  a  glance  at  the  preceding 
diagram,  as  the  strength  of  the  prism  is  increased,  the  distance  to  the 
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prism  or  meter  plane  constantly  increases,  and  the*4here  peripherally 
the  base-line  is  departed  from,  the  greater  will  be  the  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  prism  plane,  thus  making  thdo^nous  ratios  of  prism 
strengths  reciprocal,  and  hence  rendering  it/T&ip^ary  either  to  memorize 
them,  or  to  assume  a  series  of  average  pgwVesJ  This  variation  in  ordi¬ 
nary  ophthalmological  work  is,  howev&%  extremely  slight,  and  the 
method  is  convenient  for  many  purposeV^such  as  the  determination  of 
the  meter-angle,  and  the  estimationCSf  the  amount  of  prismatic  power 
produced  by  the  decentration  oJys^icular  strengths  for  the  two  eyes. 
Assuming,  then,  for  prisms  hs^Knan  twenty  degrees,  that  the  standard 
prism  is  one  that  gives  timeter’s  deviation  at  one  meter’s  dis¬ 

tance,  and  styling  it  theyirjsm  of  one  diopter  (designated  by  P.  D.),  we 
can  employ  with  certain  minor  restrictions  any  multiple  of  this  unit  up 
to  twenty  degrees,  J^ras  we  do  the  multiple  for  the  ordinary  lens- 
strengths.  B^y«M»lwenty  degrees  it  is  better,  as  suggested  by  Jack- 
son,  either  tq\^&dy  the  deviations  on  the  arc  or  to  obtain  the  proper 
equivalent  ^^ents.  The  following  table,  abstracted  from  Randall, 
gives  the^Wiparative  strengths  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  cen- 
trads  jmsm  diopters,  with  the  relative  degrees  of  opening  angles 
of  reaction  : 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  VALUES  AND  RELATIONS  OF  CENTRADS. 


Centrads. 

Tangent 
(P.  D.) 

Ref.  Angle 
(Index  1.54). 

Centrads. 

Tangent 
(P.  D.) 

Ref.  Angle 
(Index  1.54). 

1 

1.0000 

1°.06 

12 

12.057 

12°.  34 

2 

2.0001 

2°.  12 

14 

14.092 

14°.  23 

3 

3.0013 

3°.  18 

16 

16.138 

16°.08 

4 

4.0028 

4°.  23 

18 

18.196 

17°.85 

5 

5.0045 

5°.  28 

20 

20.270 

19°.45 

6 

6.0063 

6°.  32 

30 

30.934 

26°.81 

7 

7.0115 

7°.35 

40 

42.28 

32°.  18 

8 

8.0172 

8°.  38 

50 

54.514 

35°.94 

9 

9.0244 

9°.39 

60 

68.43 

38°.31 

10 

.  10.033 

10°.  39 

The  numeration  of  lenticular  forms  of  refractive  media  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  determination  of  focal  distances. 1  For  example,  if  the 
focal  distance  of  either  the  bi-convex  or  the  bi-concave  lens,  in  the 
illustrations  on  page  124,  is  at  one  meter’s  distance,  the  lens,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  system  of  numbering,  would  be  designated  as  one 
of  one  diopter’s  strength,  using  the  sign  1.00  D.  to  represent  it.  If 
the  lens  be  convex  in  variety,  a  plus  or  positive  sign  is  prefixed 
(  +  1.  D.) ;  if  it  be  concave,  the  minus  or  negative  sign  ( — 1.  D.)  is  used. 
Should  the  lens  be  a  spherical  one,  the  sign  S.  is  placed  between  the 
character  and  the  strength-sign.  If  it  be  a  cylinder,  the  sign  C.  is 
substituted  for  the  letter  S.,  and  the  axis-angle  is  expressed  by  the 
abbreviation  ax.,  with  the  degree  of  angle  added.  Thus,  for  instance, 
+  S.  l.D.  signifies  a  convex  spherical  lens  of  one  diopter’s  strength, 
whilst  a  concave  cylindrical  lens  of  the  same  strength,  were  its 
axis  at  ninety  degrees,  would  be  designated  by  the  symbol — C.  1.  D. 
ax.  90°.  A  lens  of  half  the  strength  of  the  one  diopter — that  is,  one 
which  focusses  at  only  two  meters’  distance — is  known  as  an  0.50  D. 
lens  ;  and  a  lens  which  is  of  but  one-fourth  of  the  one  diopter  strength 
— that  is,  one  focussing  at  four  meters’  distance — is  designated  by  the 
symbol  0.25  D.  A  lens  of  two  diopters’  power  (2.iD.)  is  double  the 
strength  of  the  one-diopter  lens,  and,  in  conseqiWce^ focusses  at  one- 
half  of  the  meter.  In  other  words,  starting  frqpyfche  weakest  lens,  the 
stronger  the  power  of  the  lens,  the  shorter  wQis  focus,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  the  rule,  which  in  a  modified  form  is  ecjpSWy  applicable  to  the  linear 
deviation  of  prism-powers,  that  the  refra^Me  power  of  a  lens  is  inversely 
proportional  to  its  length  of  axial  focTig^hort  focus,  strong  lens ;  long 
focus,  weak  lens).  Knowing,  than,Vfch4  number  of  diopters  of  dioptric 
power  in  a  lens,  it  becomes  eas>5v  estimate  its  focal  length.  To  do 
this,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  divide  the  number  of  diopters  in  the 
strength  of  the  lens  into  o^Ohundred  centimeters  (one  meter).  For 
example,  a  convex  lens  o^fpqr  diopters’  strength,  wrhich  means  that  it 
is  four  times  strongef^pm  a  similar  form  of  lens  that  focusses  at  one 
meter  (one  hund^dQehtimeters),  has  a  focal  length  of  twenty-five 
centimeters  (10(\r^4  =  25);  whilst  one  of  ten  diopters  has  a  focal 
length  of  terucgjtfi meters  (100  -r-  10  =  10). 

The  old  of  numbering  the  various  lens-strengths  by  their 

radii  o£  ^wvature  expressed  in  Paris  inches,  is  known  as  the  inch 
systemS^Jt  had  its  unit  of  1  assumed  by  the  extremely  strong  lens 
of  abo^one  inch  focus.  As  all  the  ordinary  lenses  used  in  spectacles 

tlie  present  time  most  of  the  test-lenses  in  use  are  ground  in  strengths  that  are  dependent 
upfcn  their  radii  of  curvature. 
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are  weaker  than  this  unit,  the  successive  strengths  had  to  be  expressed 
by  fractional  parts  of  1  For  instance,  a  lens  of  two  inches’  focus  is 
known  as  a  J  lens;  a  lens  of  four  inches’  focus  is  designated  as  a  J  lens; 
and  a  lens  of  forty  inches’  focus,  as  a  ^  lens.  In  consequence,  this 
plan  of  numeration,  which  labors  under  the  further  disadvantages  that 
there  is  a  decided  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  German,  French, 
and  English  inch  which  are  employed,  and  that  the  lens-strengths  ordi¬ 
narily  used,  are  so  unequal  in  fractional  interval,  is  being  rapidly  super¬ 
seded  by  the  easily  calculated  and  substantially  fixed  metric  system.1 

In  daily  use  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon,  there  are  a  series  of  lenses, 
termed  test -  or  trial-lenses ,  which  are  employed  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  spectacle-lens  needed  by  the  patient.  As  these  lens-powers  have 
certain  values,  which  although  fixed  in  themselves,  are  reciprocal  in  the 
two  systems,  the  following  table  is  given  as  expressive  of  the  designation 
and  powers  of  convex  and  concave  spherical  lenses  now  in  ordinary  use  : 
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For  cylindrical  lenses,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  anything 
stronger  than  ten  diopters’  strength.  Prism  strengths  need  not  range 
higher  than  twenty  P.  D.,  there  conveniently  being  one  P.  D.  interval  up 
to  ten  P.  D.,  and  two  P.  D.  intervals  between  ten  and  twenty  P.  D.  All 
such  sets  of  test- lenses  should  contain  graduated  test-frames,  a  stop, 
a  stenopseic  slit,  a  pin-hole,  a  disk,  a  pair  of  differently  tinted  Maddox 
rods,  and  disks  of  red,  green,  blue,  and  cobalt  glasses. 

By  reference  to  this  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  to  convert  any 
strength  of  diopter  lens  into  an  equivalent  one  of  the  old  system,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  divide  the  number  of  diopters  in  the  lens  into  the 
meter,  or  thirty-six  (Paris)  inch  length.  'Thus,  a  lens  of  one  diopter 
strength  is  equivalent  to  a  lens ;  a  lens  of  one-half  diopter  strength 
is  equal  to  a  Paris  inch  lens ;  a  two  diopter  lens,  to  a  y1-^  lens,  etc. 

With  the  dioptric  system,  the  calculation  necessary  for  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  lens-powers  is  very  easy.  For  instance,  a  +S.  1.  D.  added  to  a 
+  S.  6.  D.,  gives  a  lens  of  +S.  7.  D.;  or,  with  unlike  combinations, 
a  +S.  6.  D.  and  a  — S.  1.  D.  added  together,  give  a  resultant  of  +S. 
5.  D.,  the  minus  one  diopter  having  weakened  the  plus  six  diopter  lens, 
one  diopter’s  strength.  That  is,  similarly  formed  lenses  produce  results 
equal  to  their  added  powers,  whilst  dissimilarly  formed  lenses  give 
results  equal  to  their  differences.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for  cylin¬ 
ders  in  similar  axes,  whilst  prisms  increase  in  strength  when  placed  base 
to  base,  and  decrease  in  strength  when  placed  edge  to  base. 

Of  course,  any  combination  of  sphericals,  cylinders,  and  prisms  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  All  that  is  needed  when  formulae  for  spec¬ 
tacle-lenses  are  written,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the  Correction 
of  Errors  of  Refraction,  is  to  reduce  the  combination  to  its  simplest  form. 

Careful  consideration  of  all  that  has  been  said,  will  render  it  easy  to 
understand  that  as  every  spherical  and  cylindricakd^ns  is  composed  of 
varying  multitudes  of  prisms,  all  varieties  of ^^nratic  action  besides 
its  expressive  one,  may  be  obtained  when  raj^x&f  light  are  allowed  to 
fall  through  it  in  certain  directions.  More^Ser,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  if  any  definite  ray  be  made  to  impk@  upon  the  surface  of  curva¬ 
tures  in  a  manner  that  will  not  to  pass  through  the  optical 

centre,  it  will  be  deflected,  the  rule  besirSg  that  the  greater  the  distance 
of  the  ray  from  the  optical  cefereTthe  greater  will  be  the  degree  of 
deflection.  In  other  words,  farther  the  ray  is  from  the  optical 
centre,  the  greater  becomes^he  prismatic  action  of  the  lens.  This  can 
be  accomplished  in  two  First,  by  carrying  the  ray  to  an  excen- 

tric  position  througlr^b^^Ers ;  second,  by  displacing  the  lens’  itself,  so 
that  the  ray  will  pass  fexcentrically.  In  spectacle  lenses,  therefore,  it 
can  be  understo^tl  that  any  object-ray  which  pursues  the  same  course 
as  any  light-.ra^»ray  be  so  deviated  by  a  lens  placed  before  the  eye  that 
almost  any  t}M)’ed  degree  of  deflection  or  prismatic  action  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  bvCjflrtation  in  the  position  and  strength  of  lenses  employed. 
To  amJmpfish  this  clinically,  two  plans  have  been  resorted  to  in 
speo^Jj^  lenses.  One  is  by  a  separation  or  diminution  in  the  bridge- 
width  of  the  frames,  which  consists  merely  in  displacing  the  optical 
rf^tye  of  the  lens,  so  that  some  excentric  portion  of  the  lens  will 
Vine  directly  opposite  the  pupil.  The  other  consists  in  grinding  a 
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lens  of  the  requisite  size  peripherally  from  a  larger  lens  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  so-called  geometrical  centre  (which  denotes  merely  a 
point  equidistant  from  the  circumference  of  any  lens)  is  made  at  a 
different  place  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  from  which  the 
smaller  one  has  been  ground ;  the  distance  between  the  two  centres, 
expressed  in  millimeters,  giving  certain  amounts  of  difference  of  deflec¬ 
tion  or  prismatic  action  in  lenses  of  definite  strengths.  Thus  in  the 
accompanying  table,  abstracted  from  Maddox’s  series,  the  upper  hori¬ 
zontal  row  of  increasing  strengths  of  millimeters,  gives  the  amount  of 
deviation  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  various  strengths  of  lens  diop¬ 
ters,  shown  in  the  first  vertical  column,  to  produce  any  definite  desired 
prism  action : 


1 

Mm. 

2 

Mm. 

3 

Mm. 

4 

Mm. 

5 

Mm. 

6 

Mm. 

7 

Mm. 

8 

Mm. 

9 

Mm. 

10 

Mm. 

0.5 

D. 

1' 

43" 

3' 

26" 

5'  00" 

7'  00" 

8  25" 

10'  00" 

12'  00" 

14'  00" 

15'  28" 

17'  00" 

0.75 

a 

2' 

30" 

5' 

00" 

8'  00" 

10'  00" 

13'  00" 

15'  28" 

18'  00" 

20'  37" 

23'  00" 

26'  00" 

1 

it 

3' 

26" 

7' 

00" 

10'  00" 

14'  00" 

17'  00" 

20'  37" 

24'  00" 

27'  30" 

31'  00" 

35'  00" 

1.5 

<( 

S' 

00" 

10' 

00" 

15'  28" 

20'  37" 

26'  00" 

31'  00" 

36'  00" 

41'  00" 

46'  00" 

52'  00" 

2 

a 

7' 

00" 

14' 

00" 

20'  37" 

27'  30" 

35'  00" 

41'  00" 

48'  00" 

55'  00" 

1°  2' 

1°  9' 

3 

(( 

10' 

00" 

15' 

28" 

31'  00" 

41'  00" 

52'  00" 

1°  2' 

1°  12' 

1°  22' 

1°  32' 

1°  43' 

4 

4< 

14' 

00" 

27' 

30" 

41'  00" 

55'  00" 

1°  10' 

1°  22' 

1°  36' 

1°  50' 

2°  4' 

2°  18' 

5 

a 

17' 

00" 

35' 

00" 

52'  00" 

1°  9' 

1°  26' 

1°  43' 

2°  00' 

2°  18' 

2°  35' 

2°  52' 

6 

20' 

37" 

41' 

00" 

1°  2' 

1°  23' 

1°  43' 

2°  4' 

2°  24' 

2°  45' 

3°  5' 

3°  26' 

7 

24' 

00" 

48' 

00" 

1°  12' 

1°  36' 

2°  00' 

2°  24' 

2°  48' 

3°  12' 

3°  37' 

4°  1' 

8 

41 

28' 

00" 

56' 

00" 

1°  22' 

1°  50' 

2°  18' 

2°  46' 

3°  1 J 

3°  40' 

4°  8' 

4°  35' 

9 

31' 

00" 

1° 

2' 

1°  32' 

20  4 / 

2°  35' 

3°  6' 

3°  37> 

4°  8' 

4°  38' 

5°  9' 

10 

44 

35' 

00" 

1° 

9' 

1°  43' 

2°  18' 

2°  52' 

3°  26' 

4°  1' 

4°  35' 

5°  9' 

5°  44' 

12 

(< 

41' 

00" 

1°  23' 

2°  4' 

2°  45' 

3°  26' 

4°  7' 

4°  48' 

5°  29' 

6°  10' 

6°  51' 

14 

44 

48' 

00" 

1°  36' 

2°  24' 

3°  12' 

4°  1' 

4°  48' 

5°  36' 

6°  24' 

7°  11' 

7°  58' 

16 

44 

56' 

00" 

1°  50' 

2°  46' 

3°  40' 

4°  35' 

5°  29' 

6°  23' 

7°  19' 

8°  12' 

9°  6' 

18 

44 

1°  2' 

2° 

4' 

3°  6' 

4°  8' 

5°  9' 

6°  10' 

7°  11' 

8°  12' 

9°  12' 

10°  12' 

20 

44 

1°  9' 

2°  18' 

3°  26' 

4°  33' 

5°  44' 

6°  51' 

7°  58' 

9°  6' 

10°  12' 

11°  19' 

Here  the  result  is  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  s.  It  is 

inserted  both  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  what  is  meant,  and  for  fhe  benefit  of 
those  who  still  adhere  to  the  ordinary  degrees,  mmufesf  and  seconds 
method  of  prism-naming.  /vv 

Should  it  be  desired  to  estimate  more  acew^my  the  amount  of 
prismatic  effect  obtained  in  prism  dioptersf^Ufhat  is  necessary  for 
ordinary  clinical  work,  is  to  remember  the  lm/laid  down  by  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice,  that  “a  lens  decentred  one  cen ta-S^ter  will  produce  as  many 
prism  dioptrics  as  it  possesses  lenticukrNnoptrics  of  refraction.”  For 
instance,  a  one  diopter  lens,  whickA&J  decentred  one  centimeter  (ten 
millimeters),  will  produce  one  prism^iopter  of  deviation  at  one  meter’s 
distance.  Or,  to  modify  thflaS^ample  by  doubling  the  amount  of 
decentring  (thus  doublingJdi^jnect),  a  five  diopter  lens,  decentred  two 
centimeters,  will  give  tenlprism  diopters  of  deviation  at  the  one  meter 
plane.  Of  course,  sbo^jLf  the  plane  upon  which  the  deviation  takes 
place  be  changed,  tbXgfze  of  the  prism  diopter  at  the  meter  plane 
would  proportio^^g^change. 

Since  the  values  of  centrads  and  prism  diopters  are  so  nearly 

alike  up  to  to\^ipy,  the  rule  may  be  applied  to  the  former  also.  Where 
scientific  a«Wacy  is  required,  careful  mathematical  calculation  is 
necessar^G^r\very  point  desired. 
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As  is  explained  in  the  section  on  Anatomy,  the  eye  is  practically  a 
series  of  boxed  lenses,  with  a  sentient  membrane  placed  at  their  com¬ 
pound  focussing-point.  These  lenses  constitute  the  dioptric  apparatus 
of  the  organ,  and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those  that  are  fixed 
and  stable,  and  those  that  are  movable  and  changeable :  the  one  a 
focussing  material  that  brings  fixed  rays  of  light,  color,  and  form  to 
their  foci,  and  the  other  a  focussing  apparatus  so  contrived  as  to  allow 
constantly-changing  points  of  focus  to  fall  properly  upon  the  sentient 
sheet ;  the  one  termed  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  and  expressed  by  the 
initial  letter  R,  and  the  other  known  as  the  accommodation  of  the 
organ,  and  designated  by  the  initial  letter  A :  the  one  a  fixed  condition, 
the  other  a  movable  quantity. 

This  can  be  well  understood  if  the  focussing  material  of  the  ordinary 
photographic  camera-box  is  compared  with  the  dioptric  apparatus  of 
the  eye.  The  camera  is  essentially  a  closed  box,  with  a  perforation 
containing  a  series  of  converging  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
access  of  extraneous  rays  of  light  to  a  sensitized  sheet  of  focussing 
material.  Immovably  fixed  and  devoid  of  any  power  of  change  of 
focus,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  eye  in  a  state  of  rest. 
It  may  be  understood  as  equal  to  the  condition  ofi^Xat  organ  when  its 
dioptric  apparatus  is  in  a  state  of  physiological  to&esSence. 

Should  it,  however,  be  desired  that  the  camrGy  locus  accurately  some 
other  distant  view  at  a  much  nearer  point, than  the  one  for  which 
it  is  adapted  :  should  it  be  desired  to^j0pn  an  accurate  picture  of 
some  other  point  than  the  one  for  whftm  its  lenses  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  it  will  become  necessary  change  the  lenses  themselves,- 

or  to  move  the  sensitized  sheet^of Nrmterial  to  a  situation  in  the  box 
corresponding  to  a  new  planeTy  focus.  In  the  ordinary  camera,  as 
now  made,  this  is  generally ^^  accomplished  by  the  latter  method,  a 
screw  attachment  so  madt^Mfo  alter  the  relative  positions  of  the  plate 
and  of  the  lens,  being  *  theCmiechanical  device  used  for  the  purpose. 
This,  then,  is  the  Jm|^ble  quantity  of  the  instrument :  it  is  the 
adaptation  of  th  ^contrivance  for  changeable  focus. 

So  with  the  e^aj/besides  having  its  representative  fixed  focus,  besides 
having  its  defi&ije  refraction,  there  is,  just  as  in  the  camera,  a  power  of 
changeability^  there  is  an  act  of  adaptability,  as  it  were,  which  permits 
a  series ^o^^oints  of  ever- changing  distance  to  be  accurately  focussed 
uP°Wv  retina.  Here  it  is  not  accomplished  by  a  lengthening  and 
shortening  of  the  diameter  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  series 
^^Ntoises  and  the  focussing  sheet,  as  in  the  camera,  but  by  a  special 
.  iWscular  contrivance  attached  to  an  elastic  lenticular  body,  which  causes 
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a  sufficient  strengthening  and  weakening  of  lens-action  to  keep  the 
entering  rays  always  fixed  upon  the  retinal  elements. 

The  only  difference,  then,  between  the  two  contrivances  is,  that  in 
the  artificial  one  (the  camera),  the  focus  is  effected  by  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  containing  box,  whilst  in  the  natural  one  (the  eye),  the 
focus  is  obtained  by  giving  the  lens  a  movable  and  an  equivalent 
action. 

Confining  our  studies  to  the  human  eye,  it  now  becomes  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  various  component  parts  of  this  focussing  material 
and  to  study  their  optical  constructions  and  adaptabilities. 

Commencing  with  the  most  external,  the  cornea  is  first  encountered. 
Disregarding  its  physical  constituents  and  considering  only  its  optical 
qualities,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  dense,  transparent  medium,  which  is 
bounded  by  two  curved  surfaces — the  external  surface  being  convex  ; 
the  internal,  concave. 

In  the  human  adult,  the  posterior  surface  is  slightly  more  curved 
than  the  anterior,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  thickness  of  the 
membrane  is  0.9  millimeter  at  its  summit  and  1.12  millimeters  at  its 
periphery.  The  average  radius  of  curvature,  however,  for  conveni¬ 
ence  sake,  is  assumed  as  7.6  to  7.7  millimeters. 


Fig.  116. 


Profile  view  of  cornea. 


Fig.  117. 


6 


Profile  view  of  lens. 


iich  over- 
:e  a  con- 


Leaving  out  of  account  the  influence  of  the  film  of  tear^^hic 
lies  the  medium,  the  entering  ray  of  light  may  be  said  t)^gtrrfc( 
cave  meniscus  lens  which  has  a  density  of  1.336.1  Tl^G^eat  difference 
of  rarity  between  the  air  from  which  the  ray  com^sOhid  the  aqueous 
humor  into  which  the  ray  penetrates  after  passingd^ugh  the  membrane, 
far  more  than  compensates  for  the  slightly  div^MAt  effect  produced  by 
•the  shape  of  the  membrane. 

The  moment  the  ray  reaches  any  peifen^fal  portion  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  cornea,  that  moment  it  &  nverged — is  bent  inwardly. 
Passing  on,  it  reaches  the  concave  posterior  surface  of  the  membrane, 
and  would  now,  if  it  again  passed  ihip^air,  diverge.  Instead,  however, 
of  meeting  such  a  medium,  k  (g^Sounters  one  of  equal  density  with 
that  from  which  it  came;  in j^Msequence  of  which  it  pursues  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  course  in  the  styffieJeJn  verged  direction  for  at  least  2.7  milli¬ 
meters,2  until  it  reaches  trte*anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  At  this  point 
it  meets  a  lenticular  <^5jcture  of  the  bi-convex  variety,  which  is  not 
only  unequally  cur  ipon  its  two  surfaces,  but  is  also  far  from  being 
homogeneous.  for  a  moment  to  the  anatomy  of  the  so-called 

crystalline  le^^qf  the  eye,  it  will  be  found,  as  explained  on  page  65, 

l  compa£g^\ith  distilled  water  1.3358  (Brewster), 
centre  mmNPjr^Jlse’s  measurement  of  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  opposite  the  corneal 
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that  it  consists  of  superimposed  layers,  each  less  dense  than  the  one 
which  underlies  it.  Besides  this,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  anterior 
surface  is,  according  to  Helmholtz,  equal  to  10  millimeters,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  117,  whilst  the  posterior  surface,  as  estimated  by  the  same 
observer,  is  but  6  millimeters.  The  two  poles  of  the  substance  are 
separated  by  a  width  of  3.6  mm.  of  lens-material,  which,  according  to 
the  same  author’s  later  views,  has  an  average  index  of  refraction  of 


1.437. 


This  gradual  decrease  of  density  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  its 
periphery,  and  the  inequality  of  the  two  refracting  surfaces,  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  passage  of  light-rays  through  its  substance.  No 
matter  at  what  angle  the  incoming  ray  may  strike  the  anterior  capsule, 
it  will  progressively  curve  inward.1  The  effect  upon  the  ray,  which 
has  now  reached  the  lens,  is  to  leave  its  direct  convergent  course,  and 
to  pursue  a  curvilinear  inward  direction  toward  the  centre  of  the  lens, 
and  then  to  progressively,  though  slightly,  change  its  course  outward, 
although  in  the  main  to  continue  its  convergence,  until  at  last  it  reaches 
and  passes  through  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  ray  now  reaches  the  largest  body  of  humor  in  the  eye — the 
vitreous.  By  looking  at  any  profile  view  of  the  human  eye,  we  shall 
see  that  this  humor  is  a  long,  concave  meniscus.  On  account  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  slight  curvature  of  its  surface  and  the  great 
antero-posterior  length  of  dense  material  composing  its  substance — 
which,  according  to  Knapp,  is  about  thirteen  millimeters — its  close 
apposition  to  the  lens,  and  the  slight  relative  average  difference  of 
density  of  these  two  structures,2  it  really  acts  as  a  converger. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  but  three  points  of  change  of 
deflection  in  the  entering  ray,  viz.,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea, 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the  anterior  su^e  of  the  vitreous. 
In  fact,  for  our  purpose,  the  general  effect  of  th%^Qiwerging  property 
of  the  combined  media  from  the  anterior  surffi^of  the  cornea  back  to 
the  retinal  plane  itself,  is  all  that  will  be  n^p^ary  for  demonstration. 
Preliminary  to  this,  however,  the  foil  ow^rfgra  plana  ti  on  s  will  be  useful. 

Thus  far,  the  entrance  of  a  single  irwtpheral  ray  of  light  into  the 
organ  and  its  passage  through  the  /a?lpus  media,  have  been  considered 
without  any  relation  to  angle  of  tincironce,  point  of  impingement,  and 
exact  direction  of  refraction,  obtain  these,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
fix  a  few  points,  lines,  and  angM  of  measurement  which  will  apply  to 
all  eyes,  and  simplify  the^ptering  beams  of  light  into  two  rays  which 
are  parallel  to  each  off^yv 

For  this  purpose  tJS^v&iculations  of  Gauss  and  Moebius,  who  demon¬ 
strated  that  they-pe©tant  focus  from  a  compound  system  of  lenses 
which  are  accurai^  centred  upon  the  same  optical  axis,  is  in  direct 
relation  to  4lt^  individual  power  of  each  lenticular  component,  may 
be  taken.  /Jw  as  one  lens  has  two  principal  focal  points,  the  first 

1  Thi$  assertion  is  not  strictly  true,  but  is  made  here  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  The  fact  is, 
the  mtunsct  forming  the  posterior  cortical  progressively  decrease  in  density,  which  of  itself  has 
a  tendeHfy  to  give  a  slightly  outward  curvilinear  deviation  to  the  incoming  convergent  ray, 
ev£i\plthough  all  the  menisci  in  this  portion  of  the  lens  are  of  almost  double  the  curvature  of 
in  the  anterior  cortical. 

h  density  of  the  vitreous  is  about  the  same  as,  or  possibly  a  trifle  more  than,  that  of  the 
i  and  aqueous. 
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of  which  is  represented  by  a  point  upon  the  optic  axis  from  which  all 
rays  striking  the  denser  medium  are  refracted  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  optic  axis,  and  the  second,  by  a  point  upon  the  optic  axis  beyond 
the  lens,  upon  which  all  rays  passing  through  the  lens  parallel  to  the 
optic  axis  will  fall  after  having  left  the  lens ;  just  as  one  lens  has  its 
principal  points,  which  are  the  points  of  meeting  of  the  two  lenticular 
surfaces  with  the  optic  axis  ;  and  just  as  one  lens  has  its  nodal  points, 
which  are  practically  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  lenticular  surfaces, 
so  there  are  similar  and  related  points  in  any  system  of  lenses.  As  these, 
the  so-called  cardinal  points,  as  explained  on  page  132,  are  obtainable 
in  any  series  of  artificial  lenses,  practically  converting  a  complicated 
problem  of  optics  into  a  simple  equation,  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  eye — all  the  formulae  and  necessary  diagrams  in  explanation  of  this 
complicated  apparatus  are  rendered  more  easy  of  comprehension  by 
the  reduction  of  its  compound  system  of  refractive  material  into  a 
simple  and  easily  understood  mechanism. 

Commencing  writh  the  explanation  of  the  principal  line  upon  which 
all  these  points  are  situated,  the  following  illustration  is  made  use  of : 


Fig.  118. 


Principal  and  secondary  axes. 


Here,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  horizontal  section  of  so  cut 

as  to  make  a  plane  through  the  optic-nerve  entrance  an^S^he*  macula 
lutea.  The  line  a  a 7  is  known  as  the  optic  axis  or  prinifipal  axis .  It 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  the  ceaij^of  motion,  and 
emerges  posteriorly  at  the  posterior  pole.  All  otheif  axial  lines  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  any  given  object  are  termed  m&mtary  axes ,  and  upon 
account  of  the  strong  convergent  power  of  t^e^b^an,  are  brought  to  a 
focus  upon  the  principal  axis  in  the  intg&mr  of  the  eye,  where  they 
cross  one  another  to  pass  on  and  form  an  inerted  image  upon  the  retinal 
focussing  plane :  thus,  both  b  b7  and  c  q7  are  secondary  axes. 

Having  obtained  the  optic  axis.J0^ituation  of  what  are  known  as 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  dio^%0a|Sparatus  are  next  to  be  studied. 
These  are  the  anterior  or  firstymncijoal  focus ,  the  posterior  or  second 
principal  focus ,  the  anter&ryv  first  principal  point ,  the  posterior  or 
second  principal  point,  th^Tmterior  or  first  nodal  point ,  and  the  pos¬ 
terior  or  second  nodasfoint.  A  glance  at  Fig.  119  will  show  that 
they  are  all  situatedXtpbn  the  principal  axis. 

The  Greek  l^i^sr  denotes  the  anterior  focus.  It  is  the  point  upon 
the  principal  ifc^vat  13.745  millimeters  in  front  of  the  corneal  apex, 
where  all  convergent  rays  from  the  eye  w^hich  have  been  parallel  with 
the  prindtfj^Vxis  within  the  eye  and  which  have  started  from  the 
retinal iffiai5e  would  fall  to  a  focus.  Fig.  120,  which  disregards  the 
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various  lenticular  planes  and  their  action,  so  as  to  avoid  complication, 
is  sufficiently  accurate  to  explain  what  is  meant. 


Fig.  119. 


E 


Schematic  eye  with  cardinal  points. 


Careful  examination  of  Fig.  120  will  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  diver¬ 
gent  rays  do  not  really  pass  into  parallelism  immediately  upon  reaching 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  This  has  been  done  intentionally  to 
show  that,  on  account  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  not  being  homogeneous 
in  structure,  a  theoretical  point  of  commencement  of  focussing  has  been 


Fig.  121. 


Fig.  120. 


Position  of  anterior  focus. 


resulfcffht  of  the  coefficients  of  the 

I  rPV»ia  Y\rvir»f  O Q  OY. 


assumed,  which  is  the  mathematical 


several  refracting  elements  contained  i^J^B  media.  This  point,  as  ex¬ 
plained  before,  and  which  is  shown  aTV*n  Fig.  119,  is  the  anterior  or 
first  principal  point,  and  contribut^sjp^ard  the  formation  of  the  antericd 
plane.  It  is  situated  1.753  mifcn^ers  behind  the  front  of  the  cornea.1 

The  posterior  principal  represented  by  0"  in  Fig.  119  and  in 

Fig.  121,  is  the  point  upcwthe  optic  axis  in  the  dioptric  apparatus  of 
the  same  eye  where  inci^^rays  which  have  been  parallel  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  axis  in  front  o^t@j&pe  are  brought  to  a  focus.  This  point,  which 
is  22.823  millimeteSjsehind  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  is  situated  at,  or 
slightly  anterior  W  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye.  Fig.  121,  which, 
like  the  previous»ene,  does  not  show  the  real  bendings  of  the  refracted 
rays,  is  sufljfeitly  accurate  for  our  purpose. 

Here,  €fi$*series  of  entering  rays  which  are  parallel  with  the  central 
°ne  FtH^principal  axis)  are  all  brought  to  a  common  focus  upon  (01 
neaMxne  retina  at  the  point  of  impingement  of  the  principal  axis. 

Tftre  it  will  be  noticed  that,  just  as  before,  the  rays  retain  their  original 
ction  for  a  short  distance  after  they  have  gained  access  to  the  interior 


i  In  the  figure,  this  distance  is  purposely  exaggerated  to  give  better  effect. 
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of  the  globe.  This  plane  is  situated  about  2.110  millimeters  behind  the 
outer  corneal  surface,  and  is  known  as  the  second  principal  plane.  It 
is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  points,  termed  the  second  or  pos¬ 
terior  principal  points.  In  Fig.  119  it  is  shown  at  h7. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  principal  point  of  a  lens  is  the  point 
of  meeting  of  the  curvature  of  the  surface  and  the  optical  axis  of  the 
lens.  So  here  the  combined  system  of  lenses  forming  the  dioptric 
apparatus  of  the  eye,  has  its  theoretical  posterior  surface  of  principal 
points  situated  in  the  aqueous  humor  slightly  behind  the  first  principal 
plane.  In  the  human  eye  they  are  so  close  together  that,  for  ordinary 
calculations,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  placed  upon  a  third  plane 
midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  planes,  at  a  point  in  the 
aqueous  'humor  1.932  millimeters  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea. 

The  first  or  anterior  nodal  point ,  designated  by  the  letter  k  in  Fig. 
119,  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  principal  point,  h.  In 
the  human  eye,  it  is  situated  6.968  millimeters  behind  the  cornea. 
This  will  cause  it  theoretically  to  fall  in  the  posterior  layers  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  about  0.231  millimeter  in  front  of  its  posterior  surface. 

The  second  or  posterior  nodal  point,  K7  (Fig.  119),  which  represents 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  second  principal  point,  H7,  is  situated, 
according  to  Landolt,  0.356  millimeter  behind  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens,  thus  causing  it  to  fall  into  the  vitreous. 

In  ordinary  calculation,  it  is  best  to  unite  the  nodal  points  into  a 
single  nodal  point  placed  midway  between  the  two,  7.146  millimeters — 
say,  seven  millimeters — behind  the  cornea,  thus  making  it  correspond 
to  the  single  principal  point.  This  plan  greatly  simplifies  the  whole 
procedure,  theoretically  reducing  the  eye  to  a  homogeneous  medium,  in 
which  h  can  be  considered  as  equalling  the  theoretical  m&Me  of  the 
dioptric  apparatus,  and  K  as  equivalent  to  its  centre  of  ciiy&hin).  The 
schematic  eye  of  Listing  is  thus  reached,  without  whichH^tric  formulae 
would  be  both  difficult  and  troublesome. 

Adopting  Donders’s  proposition  to  disregard  albrfjpimal  fractions,  the 
anterior  focus  can  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  millimeters,  the 
posterior  focus  to  be  equal  to  twenty  millQij^efs,  and  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  united  principal  pointsXH,  which  now  becomes  the 
anterior  face  of  the  reduced  eye,  to  be  Cjhivalent  to  five  millimeters. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  122.  The  coefficient  of  refraction,  n  as  1.333 

(n==  =\  =1.333),  wliick^S*^) will  be  remembered,  is  practi¬ 

cally  that  of  water,  is  thus  obfe^hiecL 

Having  from  previous  (^Tc^Mtion,  reduced  the  dioptric  apparatus  to 
a  corneal  surface,  with  a  rauius  of  curvature  of  five,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  severt^^llimeters,  placed  in  front  of  a  homogeneous 
medium  with  an  ind@Vf  refraction  of  1.333,  which  has  a  focussing 
plane  situated  rqugl^  at  twenty  (or  twenty-two  for  the  latter  radius) 
millimeters  beHMsxhe  centre  of  its  anterior  surface,  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  im^remaining  points,  lines,  and  angles  can  be  considered. 

Were  a  perfect  optical  instrument — were  the  axial  planes  of 

the  corhea  and  the  lens  parallel,  and  did  the  centres  of  each  lens  com- 
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bination  accurately  coincide — the  axis-ray  would  not  be  refracted. 
Unfortunately,  careful  experiments  by  Helmholtz,  Knapp,  Donders, 
and  Doyer,  performed  by  reason  of  the  assertions  of  Wells,  Mackenzie, 
and  others,  have  made  manifest  that  the  corneal  apex  is  generally  situ¬ 
ated  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  lenticular  summit.  Further  careful 
ophthalmometric  observation  has  shown  that  the  point  of  meeting  of 
the  optic  axis  and  the  corneal  plane  does  not  coincide  with  the  corneal 
summit,  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  being  to  the  outer  side  of  the  former.  In 
view  of  these  irregularities,  and  the  fact  that  general  distortion  of  the 
ocular  tunics  is  so  common,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix  the  position  of 
some  new  points  and  lines  before  any  degree  of  scientific  accuracy  in 
future  calculation  can  be  obtained. 


Fig.  128,  which,  of  course,  is  diagrammatic,  though  only  sufficiently 
falsified  to  make  the  meaning  plain,  can  be  used. 

The  first  important  line  is  that  which  proceeds  from  an  extraneous 
object  directly  through  the  nodal  point  to  the  macula  lutea  of  the  eye. 
It  is  known  as  the  visual  line ,  or  line  of  vision .  In  Fig.  123  the  line 
running  from  the  point,  B  (the  object),  through  the  nodal  point,  K,  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  optic  axis,  forms  its  image,  /3,  in  the  depression  known 
as  the  fovea  centralis  in  the  posterior  part  globe.  It  will  be 

noticed  that  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  optigptis,  and  that  the  only 

[CvfSirealit 


place  of  contact  is  at  the  nodal  point,  reality,  it  is  but  one  of 


the  secondary  axes  of  the  system 


Relative  size^^^rfigle  alpha.  (Modified  from  Donders.) 

In  the  anterior  j^Gtm  of  the  figure,  between  these  two  lines,  we  can 
readily  see  that*  i©re  is  an  angle,  having  the  nodal  point,  K,  for  its 
apex.  It  is  kftojiJn  as  the  angle  alpha  and  is  represented  by  the  Greek 
letter  a.  .TO*  denoted  in  the  figure  by  B  K  <!>'.  It  varies  considerably 
according"^'  the  many  refractive  and  accommodative  changes  present. 
Fig.  .1^  modified  from  Donders,  shows  how  eyes  of  normal  length  or 
ofO^short  or  too  great  an  antero-posterior  diameter  affect  the  width 
amcNslze  of  this  angle. 

_>Alt  -will  be  seen  that  this  angle  is  very  wide  in  the  short,  or  hyper- 
v  vhietropic,  eye,  h,  and  that  it  is  extremely  narrow  in  the  long,  or 
Q>  myopic,  organ,  M.  Donders  has  shown  that  the  angle  in  the  hyper- 
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metropic  eye  is  so  broad  that  the  point  of  impingement  of  the  visual 
line  upon  the  corneal  surface  is  so  far  to  the  nasal  side  as  sometimes  to 
make  an  opening  angle  of  eight  or  nine  degrees — an  amount  almost 
double  that  found  in  the  emmetropic  organ.  He  has  also  shown  that 
in  the  opposite  condition  (myopia),  the  opening  angle  may  be  anni¬ 
hilated,  or  even  reversed,  causing  it  in  the  latter  instance  to  be  desig- 
nated  as  the  negative  angle  alpha . 

The  most  mooted  point  is  that  known  as  the  centre  of  motion  or  rota¬ 
tion, ,  a  position,  according  to  Donders,  which  is  found  in  the  vitreous 
at  1.77  millimeters  behind  the  middle  of  the  visual  or  optic  axis.  It 
is  expressed  by  the  sign  d.  A  glance  at  Fig.  124  will  show  that 
although  it  lies  more  deeply  in  the  vitreous  of  the  myopic  eye,  yet  it 
is  situated  more  anterior  to  the  retinal  plane  than  in  the  hypermetropic 
organ,  where  it  approaches  very  closely  to  the  posterior  pole. 

The  next  line  of  importance  is  that  known  as  the  line  of  fixation . 
It  is  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  centre  of  motion  to  the 
extraneous  object.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  123  by  the  dotted  line  con¬ 
necting  the  points  b  and  d. 

The  angle  included  between  the  line  of  fixation  and  the  optic  axis, 
with  the  centre  of  motion  as  an  apex,  is  termed  the  angle  gamma.  It 
is  of  value  in  the  estimation  of  extra- ocular  muscle  changes.  It  is 
denoted  in  Fig.  123  by  the  angle  B  d^'. 

A  fourth  line,  extending  from  the  fixation- point  through  the  centre 
of  the  pupil,  has  been  noted  by  Helmholtz  as  the  visirlinie ,  and  termed 
the  line  of  sight  by  Knapp. 

The  visual  angle  is  the  next  to  be  considered.  This  is  the  angle 
which  is  subtended  by  the  extremities  of  any  visible  extraneous  object, 
and  passes  into  the  eye  to  form  its  apex  at  the  nodal  point  of  the  organ. 
Reaching  this  point,  the  lines  cross  to  diverge  and  form  a  re^&’se  image 
of  the  distant  object  upon  the  retina,  which  image  is  sent  cerebral 
centres  for  recognition.  Fig.  125  explains  what  is  mea0T’ 

Fig.  125. 

cF/ 


126. 


Visual  angle. 


Here  the  eye,  e,  is  adjustec£^r  the  upright  arrow,  A  B,  situated  in 
the  air.  The  convergent  RnbsJrom  the  extremities  of  the  object  pass 
into  the  eye,  and  cross  onevanother  at  the  nodal  point,  K.  Diverging, 
they  fall  upon  the  reth^flpplane,  and  make  an  inverted  image,  b  a,  of 
the  arrow. 

Should  the  samd^feject  be  brought  nearer,  as  in  Fig.  126,  the  visual 
angle  would  b^^tich  greater,  and  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  would 
be  increased. 4  (^r  should  the  object  itself  be  larger,  the  visual  angle 
would  boi^teased,  and  the  inverted  image  would  be  larger.  A  very 
apt  illufitmron  is  ~  . -  -  -  - 


& 


Increased  visual  angle. 


is  that  of  a  small  coin,  which,  if  held  near  to  the  eye,  will 


i 
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hide  from  view  a  large  area  of  the  field  of  vision,  but  if  removed  several 
feet  away,  appears  much  smaller,  and  allows  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  area  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  or,  conversely,  a  distant  tree,  which 
appears  small,  and  occupies  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  landscape, 
becomes  gradually  larger  as  it  is  approached,  until  at  last,  when  its 
surface  is  reached,  the  surrounding  landscape  is  hidden. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  angle.  Volkmann  and 
Snellen,  who  were  long  preceded  by  Hook  and  Porterfield  in  the 
estimation  of  the  size  of  the  angle,  have  determined  that  the  smallest 
angle  in  which  any  terrestrial  object  can  be  properly  recognized,  is 
equivalent  to  about  one  minute’s  opening.  By  this,  they  mean  that 
should  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  be  situated  at  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
and  objects  placed  upon  any  radius  proceeding  from  it,  the  objects 
would  be  seen  only  when  their  height  would  reach  to  a  second  radius 
situated  at  an  angle  one  minute  higher  than  the  one  on  which  the 
object  is  standing,  the  same  being  true  for  all  the  other  meridians  of 


Fig.  127. 


<A 

Minimum  limit  of  angle  of  vislOT^^.  * 

the  object.  Thus  in  Fig.  127,  the  eye,  eJQ^  its  nodal  point,  K,  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  four  segments  of  tbAtieoretical  concentric  circles, 
A  b,  a'  b',  etc.  Upon  the  segments^Qttle  circumferences,  black  areas 
which  represent  objects  have  been  fclajea.  To  be  properly  recognized  at 
one  meter’s  distance,  it  will  be’tacessary  to  have  the  dot  sufficiently 
large  to  include  the  one-minu©angle  jn  every  meridian  at  this  point ; 
to  see  it  at  two  meters,  irf^ust  be  double  the  size  of  that  which  was 
seen  at  one  meter ;  for  tldyifcree-meter  distance,  the  dot  must  be  a  size 
larger  than  that  at  t^Mfeters,  and  triple  the  size  of  that  at  one  meter ; 
whilst  for  four  meterrsSthe  dot  must  be  a  size  larger  than  that  for  three 
meters,  and  foui/times  the  size  of  that  at  one  meter. 

In  o rdi  n ar v, o pmhalm i c  practice,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  specified 
distance  haVtf£s>  appropriate  size  of  test-type,  this,  as  now  understood, 
dependingGpon  the  distance  of  the  component  parts  or  dots  from  the 
nodaU^tol;  of  the  observing  eye.  Thus,  in  the  ordinary  test-letters  or 
optdyh$' of  Snellen,  the  strokes  of  the  letters  are  each  embraced  in  the 
onfe-minute  angle,  the  entire  letter  or  character  being  kept  within  an 
ya\gle  of  five  minutes.  Knowing  that  the  tangent  of  a  five-minute 
\  angle  is  equal  to  0.001454,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do,  to  obtain 
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the  size  of  the  letter  which  should  be  seen  at  any  definite  distance, 
is  to  multiply  the  length  of  the  tangent  by  the  number  of  centimeters’ 
distance :  thus,  at  one  hundred  centimeters,  or  one  meter,  the  letter 
should  be  1.454  millimeters  square;  at  five  meters  it  should  be  five 
times  this  size,  or  7.270  millimeters  square;  each  stroke  being  one- 
fifth  of  these  sizes.  With  the  simple  form  of  letter-formation  and 
under  strong  light-stimulus,  the  one-minute  angle  recognition,  as 
spoken  of  by  Hook,  is  frequently  exceeded,  giving  rise  to  new  and 
more  difficult  series  for  daily  use  by  some  ophthalmologists. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  eye  is  a 
perfect  optical  instrument.  Helmholtz  has  justly  said  that  “if  an 
optician  sent  him  an  instrument  so  full  of  defects  he  would  be  justified 
in  sending  it  back  with  the  severest  censure.”  Nevertheless,  we  can 
but  feel,  with  Tyndall,  that  “as  a  practical  instrument,  and  taking  the 
adjustments  by  which  its  defects  are  neutralized,  into  account,  it  must 
ever  remain  a  marvel  to  the  reflecting  mind.” 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  series  of  central  and  peripheral  rays  do 
not  pass  through  the  same  amount  and  degree  of  focussing  material 
whilst  they  pursue  their  way  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  we  have  an 
indistinctness  of  focus  of  one  of  these  sets  of  rays  the  moment  we 
obtain  a  clear  image  of  the  other :  this  is  known  as  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion .  In  ordinary  spherical  lenses,  it  manifests  itself  either  by  a  blur 
in  the  centre  of  the  image,  or  by  a  clearly  defined  central  picture  with 
a  peripheral  indistinctness.  In  the  eye,  however,  there  are  two  con¬ 
trivances  which  almost  correct  this :  first,  the  iris,  which  cuts  off  the 
most  peripheral  rays;  and  second,  the  increase  of  density  and  curvature 
of  lenticular  material  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens.  The  first  is  frequently  imitated  in  nearly  all  optical 
instruments,  but  the  second  remains  impossible  of  artificig(JVJonstruc- 
tion.  yC* 

By  reference  to  text-books  on  optics,  it  will  be  foun^mat  it  is  to 
Newton  that  the  credit  of  determining  “  that  light  is  n^nomogeneous, 
but  consists  of  rays  of  different  colors  and  unequal  avel^angibility,”  must 
be  given.  Moreover,  the  least  change  of  the  rapSaf  speed  of  vibration 
causes  a  change  in  amplitude  of  wave-1  en^mN^hich  necessarily  pro¬ 
duces  a  difference  in  color.  So  in  the  ey^.  series  of  definite  wave¬ 
lengths  impinge  upon  the  cornea  and  are^broken  into  different  wave¬ 
lengths  by  encountering  unequal  dea^ees  of  resistance  as  they  pass 
through  the  dioptric  media,  there  necessity  be  a  change  in  the 

colors  produced  in  the  different  of  the  retinal  image.  In  other 
words,  there  will  be  chromatic^Nwration — an  aberration  resulting  from 
the  lenses  of  the  eye  not  beiAg)homogeneous,  and  from  this  inequality 
of  material  breaking  the  ra^of  light  into  different  colors. 

An  apt  illustration  the  former  defect  is  found  in  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  ingei/nys  photographic  camera  called  the  “kodak.”  It 
is  an  instrument ♦tfc®yCan  be  used  for  distant  views  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  spmV^ocussing.  It  is  an  imperfect  artificial  eye  which 
allows  the  ravsirom  the  extraneous  object  to  fall  properly  through  its 
sensitizedsjfre&t  only  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  and  a  narrow  sur¬ 
rounding a$ea,  thus  limiting  the  picture  to  a  small  circle  of  two  or  three 
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inches’  diameter.  This  is  partly  accomplished  by  a  small  central  dia¬ 
phragm.  So  is  it,  though  to  a  greater  degree,  with  the  eye. 

Again,  as  shown  in  the  section  on  Astigmatism,  there  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  every  human  eye  two  principal  foci  in  the  refractive  apparatus,  one 
for  the  more  bent  and  the  other  for  the  less  bent  rays,  the  rule  being 
that  the  radius  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  Knowing  that  the  amount  of  the  deviation  of  a  ray  is  depend¬ 
ent  in  due  proportion  upon  the  curvatures  of  the  medium  it  strikes,  it 
will  be  at  once  evident  that  should  a  homocentric  beam  of  light  pass 
through  such  unequal  curvatures,  there  will  be  certain  changes  given  to 
the  image  formed  by  this  beam  when  received  at  different  distances. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  128,  which  represents  a  bi-convex  lens  (l)  that  has  the 
radius  of  its  vertical  curvatures  (v1  v2)  made  shorter  than  its  hori¬ 
zontal  (h1  h2),  the  image  of  the  beam  of  light,  as  it  is  gradually  removed 


Fig.  128. 


from  the  lens,  first  becomes  horizontal  ovafN,n  shape,  at  a,  on  account 
of  the  rays  in  the  vertical  meridian  being  thte  more  greatly  bent,  until, 
at  b,  they  have  been  brought  together,  Miking  a  horizontal  band  of  light 
equal  in  width  to  the  separation  of^tfi^till  unfocussed  horizontal  rays. 
The  vertical  rays  crossing,  div^gVfmtil,  at  c,  their  height  equals  the 
width  of  the  separation  of  tha^prizontal  rays,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
circle.  The  vertical  rays  stibMeecoming  progressively  wider  and  the 
horizontal  rays  narroweiyfche  image  circle,  c,  is  converted  into  a  verti¬ 
cal  oval  at  d,  until  atepwhSn  the  rays  in  the  horizontal  meridian  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  tSg$ner,  the  vertical  oval  image  is  changed  into  a 
vertical  stripe.  ^¥b0horizontal  rays  undergoing  their  crossing,  and  the 
vertical  rays  binning  still  more  widely  separate,  give  width  to  an 
image  at  £  Ifhich,  in  reality,  becomes  vertical  oval  in  shape.  The 
interval  botw^tm  the  two  foci  at  b  and  e,  is  generally  known  as  Sturm’s 
focal  interval. 

FjA&Jr,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  since  Schemer’s  experiment ,  that 
shomhpnve  break  the  pupillary  opening  into  two  smaller  apertures  by 
means  of  a  double  perforation  in  a  card  or  disk  (vide  Thomson’s  device 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Determination  of  Errors  of  Refraction),  that  there 
V  will  be  two  small  diffusion  circles  for  retinal  impression  instead  of  one 
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large  diffuse  one  of  any  extraneous  object-point  that  is  not  in  exact 
focus.  This  is  produced  by  the  admittance  of  but  two  narrow  bundles 
of  rays  which  are  sufficiently  separated  on  the  retinal  sheet  to  be 
specially  recognized. 

Moreover,  just  as  in  every  uncared-for  optical  instrument,  so  in  the 
abused  eye,  an  organ  composed  of  the  most  delicate  and  changeable 
of  structures,  there  are  frequently  found  inequalities  of  lens-curvatures, 
irregularities  and  differences  in  the  formation  of  the  focussing-plane, 
floating  opacities  in  the  vitreous  and  aqueous,  and  fixed  spots  both  in 
the  lens  and  in  the  cornea,  rendering  the  dioptric  apparatus  more  or 
less  imperfect.  Still  further,  there  are  anatomical  areas  upon  the  retinal 
plane  in  which  no  image-formation  can  take  place.  The  optic-nerve  tip, 
the  thickened  and  opaque  nerve-coverings,  and  the  large  bloodvessels 
and  their  contents,  all  produce  breaks  in  the  field  of  vision,  so  that 
were  it  not  for  the  dual  organs  being  so  placed  as  to  act  simultaneously 
upon  the  same  object,  the  excessive  freedom  of  ocular  movement,  and 
the  quickness  of  visual  perception,  the  organ’s  optical  imperfections  would 
become  physiologically  manifest. 


Fig.  129. 


Passage  of  parallel  and  divergent  rays  into  an  emmetropic  eye. 


Thus  far,  the  fixed  optical  power  of  the  eye  has  been  considered. 
Our  studies  have  been  confined  to  what  is  termed  refraction.!  Attention 
will  now  be  devoted  to  the  movable  part  of  the  apparatoC^he  portion 
that  admits  of  change  of  focus,  known  as  accommodation** Upon  turning 
to  the  chapters  on  Anatomy,  it  will  be  found  thaQtRere  are  several 
series  of  intra-ocular  muscles  which  are  devoted  terifce  movement  of  the 
lens  and  the  regulation  of  the  pupillary  area. 

The  physiological  working  of  the  lenticwl^S^ries,  which  is  the  more 
important,  will  be  considered  first.  / 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  beepYearned  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Helmholtz  in  reference  to  accommodflliOTr  is  the  one  that  is  generally  ac¬ 


cepted.  The  influence  of  this  mec' 
the  eye  is  now  to  be  considered, 
tropic  eye  in  a  state  of  rest  is  ? 


m  upon  the  dioptric  apparatus  of 
ill  be  remembered  that  the  emme- 
,  ^  _  _  _.ed  for  the  focussing  of  extraneous  par¬ 

allel  rays  upon  its  retina.^  )eing  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  stronger 
the  action  of  its  focussing  material  is  rendered  by  the  physiological  action 
of  the  intra-ocular  mijgSel es,  the  more  quickly  will  these  parallel  rays  be 
focussed;  in  other/riwas,  their  focus  will  fall  into  the  vitreous.  In 
consequence,  hov^fer,  of  there  being  no  necessity  for  increase  of  focus¬ 
sing  effort  fr^MMne  normal  state  when  the  organ  is  adapted  for  distant 
vision,  there  1^10  extra  effort  for  such  sight.  For  objects  which  are 
nearer-^feipbjects  from  which  divergent  rays  instead  of  parallel  ones 
CVin  Fig.  ‘  ‘ 


proce^d^i 


Fig.  129 — there  must  be  an  intra-ocular  effort  to  bring 
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them  upon  the  retinal  plane.  Here  the  divergent  rays  require  much 
more  focussing  power  to  bring  them  to  the  point  to  which  parallel  rays 
have  been  brought.  The  eye,  in  its  ordinary  relaxed  state,  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  bring  the  image,  /3,  of  the  object,  B,  to  the  correct  focus, 
at  c,  upon  the  retina.  It  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  overcoming  the 
divergent  effect  of  the  entering  ray. 

Fortunately,  here  accommodation  comes  into  play.  The  change  of 
lenticular  shape,  with  the  consequent  increase  of  radial  curvatures,  per¬ 
mits  a  stronger  action  of  the  lens,  and  this  additional  physiological 
action  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  increased  work  given  to  it. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  130,  the  divergent  ray  from  the  aerial  point,  b,  has  been 


Fig.  130. 


B 


Effect  of  accommodation  in  bringing  divergent  rays  to  a  focus. 


sufficiently  converged  by  the  additional  lens-action,  during  its  passage 
into  the  eye,  for  its  image-point,  to  fall  upon  the  retina.  .  This  is  true 


for  almost  all  finite  points  from  which  divergent  rays  can  proceed  into 
the  eye — the  rule  being  that  the  nearer  the  object  is  to  the  eye,  the 


greater  must  be  the  lenticular  action :  that  is,  the  more  divergent  the 
ray,  the  more  convex  must  the  lens  be  made.  The  moment  the  object 
is  situated  inside  of  so-called  infinity,  that  moment  the  entering  rays 
become  divergent,  that  moment  accommodation  becomes  necessary,  and 
increase  of  lenticular  power  is  required. 

The  utmost  power  of  the  lens  is  represented  by  ttaVearest  point  at 
which  an  object  can  be  properly  seen.  Thus,  in\jgig)  131,  the  point 


Fig.  131. 


centimeters  in 


Le  eye,  represents  the 


'X  total  focussing  strfdgjh  of  the  dioptric  media. 
//A  \  It  shows  the^(0^*  of  accommodation.  It 

p<"  (  (  )  .V-'-jp'  is  the  objectfre\expression  of  the  total  physi- 

""  i  ological  a(^on  of  lenticular  change.  This 
point,  ex](j^ ssed  as  P,  is  termed  the  punctum 
Near-point.  proxmffiyi,  or  near-point.  Its  distance  always 

exnrj^s^es  the  strength  of  the  focussing  material. 
Thus,  should  the  near-p™5tybe  situated  at  eight  centimeters,  it  will  be 
known  that  the  inc  the  lens- power  has  been  equivalent  to  a 


convex  lens  which, 


"e  air,  would  focus  at  eight  centimeters.  For 


the  sake  of  convenience,  it  would  be  said  that  such  an  eye  has  an  eight 
centimeters,  orjxjefeen  diopters  lens-power. 

This  bringsAy?  to  the  region  of  accommodation.  The  term  as  here 
written,  ^IsMfies  the  linear  distance  over  which  accommodation  has 
play.  ie  emmetropic  eye,  it  is  the  distance  between  infinity  and 

the  n$4r -point.  In  the  ordinary  eye,  it  is  the  distance  between  the 


fur^^t^ focussing-point  when  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  the 
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nearest  focussing- point  when  the  eye  has  assumed  its  utmost  lenticular 


action.  It  is  the  total  (linear)  distance  over  which  finite  points  of 
focussing  are  ranged. 

As  has  just  been  said,  in  the  almost  unknown  emmetropic  organ, 
this  range  extends  from  what  is  known  as  infinity  to  the  nearest  point 
of  focussing.  Fig.  132  shows  this. 

The  parallel  rays  of  light  fall  exactly  upon  the  retinal  plane  without 
any  effort  at  accommodation.  The  moment  the  rays  commence  to 
diverge,  accommodation  begins.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that 
accommodative  efforts  begin  the  moment  parallelism  is  departed  from 
in  a  divergent  manner.  In  this  instance,  parallel  rays  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  limits  of  accommodation  :  they  are  the  far-points  (r  r), 
each  being  known  as  a  punctum  remotum .  Suppose  that  the  object 
has  been  brought  into  the  nearest  point  at  which  it  is  clearly  visible  to 
the  eye.  In  the  diagram,  this  is  shown  at  P.  It  is  the  nearest  point  of 
distinct  vision ;  it  represents  the  total  lenticular  strength.  Having 
fixed  these  two  situations  (their  degree  of  separation  being  known  as 
the  region  of  accommodation ),  the  power  of  accommodation ,  which 


Fig.  132. 


Range  of  accommodation. 


signifies  the  total  strength  of  the  accommodative  act,  no  matter  what  or 


where  its  region  may  be,  and  which  is  designated  by  th<  bol  A,  can 

be  easily  obtained  :  i.  e.,  A  =  P  —  R,  expressing  that  the  *  of  accom¬ 

modation  equals  the  difference  between  the  states  of  refr  when  the 
eye  is  focussing  upon  its  near  and  upon  its  far  pointsr\^rhus,  assuming 
in  any  given  case,  A  to  be  of  a  certa’  1  '  [bpter  strength,  for 

instance,  A  =  10.  D,  A  =  5.D.,  etc.,  diopters  so  written 

in  every  instance  signifies  the  amount  <  *essed  in  lenticular 

strength,  that  the  range  of  accommod  s.  To  obtain  this 

by  formula,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  the  distance  of  the 


e  states  of  refr  when  the 
s  far  pointsr^Phus,  assuming 
[hpter  strength,  for 


far-point  (r)  and  the  near-point  (p),  anSk^xpress  them  in  diopter  values,  * 
the  difference  between  the  two  sto^ths  giving  the  power  of  accom¬ 
modation.  For  instance  in  emm^tFOpia,  if,  as  we  know,  the  far-point 
(R)  be  at  infinity,  it  can  be  rsMsented  bv  the  appropriate  symbol  (  oc), 
whilst  if  the  near-point  (dt  ^assumed  to  be  at  ten  centimeters,  P  can 
be  represented  by  the  ex^e^sion  10.  D. :  that  is,  A  =  10.  D.  —  oc,  or 
A  =  10.  D.,  showing  gjmt  the  lenticular  strength  is  equivalent  to  an 
artificial  lens  of  ten  J^pters’  power. 

In  the  averagevh^man  eye,  the  parallel  rays  do  not  come  to  a  focus 
exactly  upon  fifr^fetina.  The  eye  is  either  too  short  or  too  long  in  its 
antero  posterio^vuiameter,  and,  in  consequence,  infinity  ceases  to  be  the 
far-point.  /Ast  as  before,  the  far-point  must  be  considered  as  the  aerial 
point  fromAvflich  rays  would  fall  upon  the  retina  when  the  eye  is  in  a 
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state  of  rest.  In  the  long  or  myopic  eye,  there  is  an  abnormal  increase 
of  fixed  focussing  material,  which  necessarily  adapts  the  eye  in  a  state 
of  rest  for  divergent  rays.  Fig.  138  shows  this. 

Here  the  eye  is  so  long  that  the  retinal  focus  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  entering  ray  is  divergent — parallel  rays,  as  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  falling  into  the  vitreous.  This  then  brings  the  far-point 
to  a  fixed  and  finite  distance,  this  point  being  representative  of  the 
refraction  of  the  eye.  Should  it,  for  instance,  be  situated  thirty  centi¬ 
meters  in  front  of  the  eye,  then  the  eye  which  is  focussing  at  this 


Fig.  133. 


point  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  without  any  effort  of  accommodation,  has 
sufficient  stable  and  immobile  focussing  material  to  focus  at  thirty 
centimeters.  It  is  in  its  state  of  refractive  rest.  Should  the  far-point 
be  situated  at  thirty  centimeters,  the  refractive  material  of  the  eye 
must  be  equivalent  to  about  three  diopters’  power  above  that  in  the 


emmetropic  organ. 

Such  an  eye,  just  like  any  other,  has  its  accommodative  power,  the 
utmost  action  of  this  power  being  manifested  by  the  near -point.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  134,  if  r  be  at  thirty  centimeters,  and  the  utmost  accommodation 
be  equal  to  ten  diopters’  power,  the  range,  or  region  of  accommodation, 


Fig.  134, 


Range  of  accommdnajion  in  a  myopic  eye. 


as  may  easily  be  perceiveckW)markedly  diminished.  It  1ms  been  de¬ 
creased,  although  the  saftMfcen  diopters’  strength  has  been  resident  in  the 
focussing  power.  Hor^hbwever,  the  near-point  has  been  brought  closer 
to  the  eye  than  in  fl^^mmetropic  organ,  because  it  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  inarmed  refractive  power  in  the  myopic  organ,  which  in 
this  case  is  eqjnivfo  about  three  diopters,  thus  practically  adding  three 
diopters  of  #tre~hgth  to  the  ten  diopters  of  lens-action,  and  making  a 
total  re^^bf  thirteen  diopters,  which  will  give  a  near-point  of  about 
eight  cemwineters  instead  of  ten. 

Should  the  organ  be  too  short,  as  the  vast  majority  of  human  eyes 
M'Adbnstructed,  the  focussing  material  will  be  so  shallow  as  to  cause 
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insufficient  focussing  of  even  parallel  rays  upon  its  retinal  plane,  thus 
requiring  a  definite  amount  of  the  power  to  be  employed  in  keeping 
distant  objects  in  proper  view.  Figs.  135  and  186  show  this.  Fig. 
185  explains  how  the  eye,  being  short,  is  able  to  focus  only  very  weak, 
or,  in  reality,  already  convergent  rays  upon  its  retina,  the  parallel  rays, 


Fig.  135. 


Inability  to  focus  parallel  rays  on  the  retina  of  the  hypermetropic  eye. 


which  are  here  dotted,  falling  posterior  to  the  plane  of  the  retina. 
Fig.  136  demonstrates  that  it  requires  an  addition  to  the  convexity  of 
the  crystalline  lens  to  bring  these  parallel  rays  upon  the  retina— the 
amount  of  additional  convexity  required  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  shortening  of  the  globe,  or  what  is  knowrn  as  hvperme- 
tropia. 


Fig.  136. 


Accommodation  necessary  to  bring  parallel  rays  on  the  retina  of  the  hyp 


hv^^^ropic  eye. 

This  additional  convexity  takes  away  a  portion  oirafe  accommodative 
power  merely^  to  preserve  proper  distant  vision,  Je&ing  more  or  less  of 
a  minimum  for  purposes  of  accommodation gmppose,  for  instance, 
that  one-fourth  of  the  accommodative  po^^has  been  employed  in 


Additional  accommodative  p5wer  necessary  to  bring  an  object  at  the  near-point  upon  the 
retina  of  a  hypermetropic  eye. 

obtaining  disfora*  distant  sight,  then  but  three-fourths  will  be  left  for 
active  accoMyyktion.  The  result  is  that  the  near-point  will  be  farther 
removed  from  the  eye;  there  will  be  a  weakening  of  what  may  be 
termet^TVi^  dynamic  or  changeable  power.  Thus,  in  Fig.  137,  the 
par  er  lotted  rays  have  been  sufficiently  converged  to  be  received 
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upon  the  retina  by  the  additional  action  of  the  lens,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  curve.  A  certain  amount  of  lens-action  has  been  lost  in  this 
procedure.  The  remaining  portion  (i.  e .,  the  portion  beyond  the  dotted 
portion  of  the  lens)  is  useful  only  for  accommodation.  There  being 
less  dynamic  play  of  lens  strength,  the  near-point  will  be  situated  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than  in  either  emmetropia  or  myopia.  Here, 
therefore,  both  region  and  power  of  accommodation  are  affected  :  they 
are  both  decreased.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  same  ten  diopters 
of  lens-power  are  used  that  have  been  employed  in  the  emmetropic  and 
the  myopia  organ.  Here  one-fourth,  or  two  and  a  half  diopters,  have 
been  employed  to  preserve  distant  vision,  leaving  but  seven  and  a  half 
diopters  of  lens-power  out  of  the  total  ten  diopters’  power  of  lens-action 
to  be  used  for  accommodative  purposes.  This,  as  has  been  explained, 
must  be  taken  away  from  the  near-point,  p,  which  represents  the  total 
lens-power :  in  other  words,  the  near-point  is  removed  two  and  a  half 
diopters’  strength  of  the  lens-action  away  from  the  ten  centimeters’ 
distance ;  that  is,  it  is  pushed  out  to  thirteen  centimeters.  The  formula 
for  the  total  power  of  accommodation  would  now  read :  Accommodating 
power,  or  7.50  D.,  plus  the  corrected  ametropia,  or  2.50  D.,  equals 
10  D.  or  A.  That  is,  ten  diopters  of  accommodative  power,  which, 
on  account  of  two  and  a  half  diopters  being  used  to  bring  the  refraction 
to  emmetropia  (  oc ),  are  reduced  to  seven  and  a  half  diopters’  play  of 
accommodation,  or  in  formula,  10.  D.  —  2.50  D.  =  7.50  D. 

In  every  instance,  no  matter  what  the  refraction  of  the  eye  may  be, 
accommodative  power  weakens  through  age.  The  eye  becomes  what 
Donders  calls  4k  presbyopic*’  —  old-sighted:  the  movable  focussing 
apparatus  is  impaired  through  senile  changes  taking  place  in  the  lens- 
substance  and  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  action  of  the 
apparatus  is  consequently  diminished.  Both  regiqil  and  power  of 
accommodation  decrease,  not  at  the  near-point  ontoOsTis  so  often  sup¬ 
posed,  but  in  the  hypermetropic  eye  at  the  far-rtfjfort  also :  this  being- 
shown  by  the  rendering  manifest  of  hypermetrwfca  which  has  remained 
more  or  less  latent  for  many  years.  A  odtfTye  at  Figs.  188  and  139 
will  explain  this. 

In  Fig.  138  the  eye  has,  for  examjj^Ja^ong  time  been  able  to  bring 
objects  in  to  the  near-point,  P 
dative  power  lessens,  and  in 
becomes  removed  to  P 
extraneous  parallel  rays, 
upon  the  too  shallow  fun 
lens  in  furnishing  more" 

of  the  eye.  Here,^^ _  _ 7  ____  _  __  _ J  _  _ 

the  incapability  of  lVe^ease  of  lenticular  power  show  themselves  in  the 
inability  of  the  <q^ijto  focus  the  parallel  rays  upon  its  retina,  and  rr  go 
to  r'r'.  The  ^gbaction  of  the  organ  has  been  robbed  of  its  accommoda¬ 
tive  suppqrt*(5&a  the  usual  far- point  is  lost  and  carried  beyond  infinity; 
such  ra^^mefore  explained,  being  ordinarily  unrecognizable  in  nature. 

In  the  emmetropic  organ,  the  far-point,  which  is  infinity,  and  is  in- 
tende&gir  the  reception  of  parallel  rays  upon  the  retinal  plane,  remains 

torched.  Here  the  near-point  alone  is  affected. 


Tljmyfrgfi  senile  change  the  accommo- 
Sfcfyuence  the  near-point  necessarily 
.139,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
e  for  many  years  been  allowed  to  fall 
compensatory  action  of  the  crystalline 
sing  material  to  the  insufficient  refraction 
e  has  advanced,  the  loss  of  ciliary  tone  and 
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So  with  the  myopic  eye,  as  its  far-point  is  at  a  finite  distance,  there 
is  usually  no  exercise  of  accommodation  to  hold  it.  The  increased 
refraction  of  the  eye  is  generally  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  place.  The 
near-point  is  the  only  one  to  go.  If  the  far-point  be  situated  at  a 
comfortable  distance  for  employment  during  near  work,  the  eye  will 
never  require  any  artificial  correction  for  such  work,  except  it  be  for 
astigmatism. 


Fig.  138. 


The  recession  of  the  near-point  in  presbyopia. 


Fig.  139. 


The  loss  of  the  far-point  in  presbyopia  in  hyperraetropia. 


Some  observers  have  asserted  the  existence  of  what  is  known  as 
negative  accommodation ,  holding  that  a  minimum  quantity  of  the  total 
accommodative  power  is  in  constant  use  when  an  emmetropic  eye  is 
being  employed  for  distant  vision,  and  supporting  this  opinion  by  the 
assertion  that  total  ciliary  paralysis  by  the  use  of  a  s|rong  mydriatic, 
such  as  atropine,  will  render  visible  a  quarter  half  diopter  of 

accommodation  more  than  can  be  found  in  the  ^A^e tropic  organ  when 
its  intra-ocular  muscle  is  untouched.  CarefuhtfO  repeated  investigation 
with  both  emmetropic  and  ametropic  is  needed  in  this  matter 

before  the  statement  can  be  accepted  a  certainty.  Some  suppose 
that  this  condition  is  produced  by  a  dragging  forward  of  the  chorioid, 
producing  a  flattening  of  the  lens.  Jb 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the©ea  centralis  is  a  situation  on  which 
ordinarily  the  image  of  any  oNM?  Koked  at  is  formed.  Again,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  whewwing  both  eyes,  there  must  be  a  double 
image  of  the  object  fix£d  upon — one  for  each  eye ;  and  yet,  as  such 
objects  are  seen  singly,  Viiius t  be  conceded,  as  has  been  explained  on 
page  84,  that  there  mtaSpe  single  impressions  from  these  two  retinal  visual 
points.  Moreove£AO)has  been  shown  that  to  obtain  the  best  vision  of 
an  object,  or,  kWjjrer  words,  to  make  it  the  central  or  most  important 
point  to  fix  i^m,  the  two  eyes  must  be  used  in  harmony,  so  as  to  have 
their  fovege\in  line  with  the  object  itself.  Practically,  on  account  of 
there  b«jrv^  definite  distance  between  the  two  eyes,  averaging  in  the 
Cauc&iarF adult  from  sixty  to  sixty-four  millimeters  between  the  two 
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centres  of  motion,  these  so-called  visual  lines  are  parallel  to  each  other 
when  the  two  eyes  are  gazing  at  a  distant  object.  When,  however,  any 
object  gazed  at  binocularly  is  brought  to  some  near  distance,  there  is 
in  every  direction  throughout  the  binocular  field  of  vision,  a  movement 
inward  of  one  or  both  of  the  globes.  This,  which  is  known  as  con¬ 
vergence,  is  best  represented  by  that  double  inward  motion  given  to  the 
eyes  when  they  are  binocularly  gazing  at  some  near  object  situated  on 
the  median  line.  Thus,  in  Fig.  140,  convergence  takes  place  the 
moment  the  lines  of  vision  leave  the  points,  c  and  c',  respectively  known 
as  the  far-points  of  convergence ,  and  begin  to  be  directed  toward  the 
median  line,  M ;  this  variation  being  included  in  an  angle  known  as  the 
angle  of  convergence .  Each  movement  inward,  or  change  in  angular 
deviation,  can  be  measured  either  along  the  median  line,  II  M,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  along  the  plane  c  M  c'.  In  the  former  plan,  it  is  gauged  by 
a  unit  designated  as  the  meter  angle  of  convergence ,  this  being  the 


Fig.  140. 
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Far-points  and  angle  of  convergent^^X 

angle  included  between  the  two  visual  lines  n»^ach  eye  when  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  fixed  for  distance,  and  when  it  is  sedentarily  fixed  upon  the  object 
situated  on  the  median  line  at  one  me£mG|(!i stance  from  the  base-line 
connecting  the  two  centres  of  rotatory  of  the  eye — using,  of  course, 
the  nodal  or  turning-point  in  the  ete  as  the  apex.  Thus,  in  Fig.  140, 
c  k  m  is  the  meter  angle,  or  unit  ©convergence.  Should  the  object  be 
brought  still  nearer  along  the  @fedian  line,  so  as,  for  instance,  to  be  at 
one-half  meter’s  distance  from  the  base-line,  K  h  k',  of  the  two 

eyes,  the  deviation,  c  K^X^lrbe  twice  as  great  as  that  of  c  k  m  ;  it  will 
equal  two  one-meter  armies — showing  that  the  distance  diminishes  in 
direct  ratio  with  ffTejmcrease  of  the  angular  deviation.  Thus,  any 
amount  of  inward  motion  of  the  two  eyes,  either  separately  or  com- 
binedly,  can  bjrlskudied,  the  total  amount  of  convergence  employed 
being  knownAg)the  power  of  convergence ,  which  is  calculated  by  taking 
into  acctfujixfhe  number  of  meter  angles  contained  in  the  convergence 
of  any^gWfcn  case.  Just  as  in  accommodation,  however,  although  the 
pow^Aof  convergence  may  be  alike  in  any  two  cases  (for  example,  two 
mtatfw  hngles  or  five  meter  angles  of  power  of  convergence),  yet  the 
^sition  of  the  number  of  meter  angles  may  be  different,  thus  giving 
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rise  to  the  term  “ region  of  convergence”' — a  term  that  tells  where  any 
definite  number  of  meter  angles  (or  power  of  convergence)  is  situated. 

In  the  latter  plan,  where  the  amount  and  position  of  the  angular 
deviations  are  studied  along  the  meter  plane,  as,  for  instance,  c  M  o'  in 
Fig.  140,  or,  if  more  accurately  desired,  at  equivalent  centrad  tangents, 
the  calculation,  although  not  absolutely  correct,  becomes  quite  easy 
and  comprehensive  enough  for  rough  clinical  purposes.  Thus,  given 
an  average  width  of  sixty  millimeters  between  K  and  K7,  or  the  centres 
of  motion  of  the  two  eyes,  L  and  R,  in  Fig.  140,  it  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  the  amount  of  deviation  along  the  meter  plane,  c  M  c',  is 
thirty  millimeters  for  each  eye :  that  is,  the  sine  of  each  meter  angle 
measured  on  the  meter  plane  is  equal  to  thirty  millimeters.  Should 
the  visual  line  be  extended  along  the  meter  plane,  the  distance  will  be 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  etc.  These  intervals,  however,  becoming 
increasingly  less  true  for  every  successive  increase  of  visual  deviation, 
necessitate  careful  calculation  of  equivalent  tangents  for  every  such 
increase  made  when  scientific  accuracy  is  required.  Conversely,  know¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  for  any  definite  distance,  the 
number  of  meter  angles  contained  in  it  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
dividing  the  length  of  the  one-meter  angle  expressed  in  millimeters 
into  the  number  of  millimeters  contained  in  the  sine  wished  to  be 
determined.  For  instance,  the  sine  at  four  meters’  distance  must  be 
as  many  times  greater  than  the  unit  of  convergence,  as  the  number  of 
meters’  distance  is  increased.  Thus,  as  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millimeters  of  deviation  at  the  four  meters’  distance,  120  80 

(expressive  of  the  number  of  millimeters  in  the  one-meter  sine)  —  4, 
or  four  meter  angles,  or  one  meter  angle  deviation  at  four  meters’ 
distance. 

Further,  the  number  of  meter  angles,  and  therefore  the^Jtength  of 
the  visual  line  in  any  given  case  being  known,  the  amouh^gnangular 
deviation  at  any  desired  distance,  expressed  in  either  nr^l  diopters  or 
centrads,  can  be  calculated.  This  is  done  by  simphftaking  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  millimeters  in  the  sine  ofiJ^Sne-meter  angle 
and  the  number  of  millimeters  in  the  median  from  the  point  of 
fixation  that  it  is  desired  to  estimate  to  th£T5m^-line,  and  expressing 
them  in  hundredths,  thus  giving  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes  the 
number  of  prism  diopters  or  centrad  strengths  used  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  For  example,  in  the  previous >4gure,  suppose  that  the  fovea  of 
the  eye,  R,  be  fixed  upon  the  point,  ^\  on  the  median  line,  mh,  situated 
at  what  we  have  determined  to ^0vequi valent  to  two  meter  angles  or 
half  a  meter’s  distance  along  tHe  median  line,  M  h  :  in  other  words,  the 
point  of  fixation  being  just*  ©one-half  meter  or  five  hundred  milli¬ 
meters,  and  the  sine  of  tft&*lneter  angle  being  thirty  millimeters  in 
length,  thirty  (the  lengffij  of  the  sine  of  the  meter  angle)  is  to  five 
hundred  (the  number^y^millimeters  on  the  median  line  from  the  base¬ 
line  to  the  point^qf^xation)  as  six  is  to  one  hundred;  that  is,  there 
are,  roughly,  si^Njsm  diopters  or  six  centrads  of  power  of  convergence 
employed.  T^nNollowing  abstract  from  Randall’s  tables  will  not  only 

i  n  ^s^J?\^commodation»  the  term  “  region  of  convergence”  gives  its  true  meaning 
n Positions  of  the  meter  angles,  whilst  the  “  power  of  convergence  ”  represents 
strength  ea^ressEd  in  the  number  of  meter  angles. 
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suffice  to  show  the  absolute  and  relative  strengths  of  prism  diopters 
and  centrad  action  obtained  by  a  few  of  the  most  important  meter 
angles,  but  will  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  methods  of  obtaining  any 
desired  calculations  : 

TABLE  OF  METER  ANGLES  IN  CENTRADS  AND  PRISM  DIOPTERS,  WITH 
AN  INTEROCULAR  DISTANCE  OF  SIXTY  MILLIMETERS. 

Meter  angle.  Centrads.  Prism  diopters. 


1 

3.000 

3.0012 

2 

6.004 

6.020 

3 

9.013 

9.037 

4 

12.03 

12.08 

5 

15.05 

15.17 

6 

18.09 

18.30 

7 

21.12 

21.49 

8 

24.24 

24.76 

9 

27.37 

28.05 

10 

30.47 

31.45 

12 

36.83 

38.59 

14 

43.34 

46.28 

16 

50.18 

54.71 

18 

57.04 

64.16 

20 

64.35 

75.0 

CHAPTER  VI. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYE. 


As  the  success  of  every  variety  of  diagnostic  procedure  depends  upon 
careful  routine  study  of  the  existent  conditions,  so  in  ocular  disease, 
definite  paths  must  be  followed,  until  every  ordinary  means  of  research 
has  been  exhausted.  Each  case  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  critical 
and  painstaking  examination  of  those  conditions  that  may  in  any  way 
tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.1  The  visual  acuteness  and  range 
and  power  of  accommodation  of  each  eye  are  to  be  tried  in  every 
instance  possible.  Extra-ocular  muscle  balance  is  to  be  obtained  ;  the 
appearance  of  the  lids,  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  and  the  iris  is  to  be 
noted  ;  the  visible  parts  of  the  lens  are  to  be  studied  ;  the  intra-ocular 
tension  is  to  be  tested ;  and,  lastly,  every  case  is  to  be  submitted  to  a 
most  careful  and  systematic  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  All 
these  conditions,  in  association  with  a  concise  family  and  personal  history, 
should  be  carefully  reported.  In  rarer  cases,  especially  where  there  is 
gross  local  change  dependent  upon  systemic  lesion,  the  visual  fields 
should  be  studied.  In  other  instances,  examination  should  be  made  for 
the  detection  of  subnormal  color-perception,  particularly  in  cases  that 
show  indications  of  it  in  the  visual  field.  Everything  of  any  supposed 
value  is  to  be  recorded.  The  ridicule  of  those  who  fail  tlyrti  to  keep 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  many  evanesce^tQn&nges  to 
which  diseased  eyes  are  prone,  is  not  to  be  regarded.  <$te  of  every 
passing  condition  is  to  be  taken  ;  by  such  observati^N  not  only  will 
the  mind  be  kept  free  from  uncertain  knowlecJg£\but  data  will  be 
secured  for  future  answer  as  to  prognosis  and5»eatment.  Let  the 
ocular  memory  be  one’s  case-book ;  trust  jtfiSyl^iowledge  of  passing 
changes  to  its  leaves.  Remember  that  mnM^nths  of  the  success  in 
diagnosis  comes  from  careful  routine  observation,  and  that  careful  note¬ 
taking  is  of  the  very  essence  of  siudi  Tmservation.  Several  times 
the  author  has  seen  cases  in  which  (Wlg^rous  symptoms  have  been  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  repetition  of  wh^t  have  been  lost  empiricism  had 

there  been  no  noting  of  it  in  a  l^ook  long  laid  aside.  In  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  matter  to  the  eye  as  ^a(a)act,  questions  of  character  and  methods 
of  operative  procedure  hav^jlften  been  decided  by  a  previous  record, 
lime  and  again,  the  ♦temporary  conditions  found  in  nerve  disease, 
although  at  the  momaX ’"they  have  seemed  of  no  special  value,  have 
proved  of  great  utilffjvra  the  later  history  of  the  case.  Frequently,  the 
notings  of  rep^^e  change  and  degenerative  action  in  both  local 


Ibject-matter  in  this  chapter  has  been  placed  as  much  as  possible  in  its  clinical 
\t  of  the  various  procedures -having  been  made  as  entire  as  possible  in  their 

I  Q  Q  riAt  Ia  AATvTnOA  til  A  Y*AO/^  AH  KtT  AA/^  1  Ann  mav\a4-{4-4  -*4*  in  «  /-.<■  4 


1  Although  the 
order,  yet  onwf* 

amSH1  s(^.as  not  t0  confuse*  the  reader  by  needless  repetition,  it  is  not  expected  that 

yone  sPaa^blrow,  in  each  particular  instance,  the  routine  examinations  here  given. 
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disorders  and  systemic  disease,  have  given  answers  to  questions  as  to 
treatment  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  disorder.  Make  it  a  rule,  no 
matter  of  how  little  consequence  a  condition  may  appear  to  be  at  the 
time,  to  record  it  with  every  ocular  symptom  that  may  have  any  relevant 
significance.  More  than  once,  the  author  has  found  a  rare  pathological 
intra-ocular  picture  by  using  the  ophthalmoscope  in  a  case  of  slight 
ailment  of  the  lid  or  conjunctiva.  One  of  the  most  interesting  eye- 
grounds  that  he  has  ever  seen,  was  obtained  by  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  a  patient  who  had  a  piece  of  emery  imbedded  in  the 
cornea  of  the  opposite  eye. 

After  procuring  a  succinct  history  of  the  patient’s  complaint,  the 
examination  is  to  be  commenced,  if  possible,  by  obtaining  the  acuteness 
of  vision  by  means  of  so-called  test-types,  as  has  been  explained  on 
pages  150  and  151.  These  types,  which  are  arranged  in  consecutive 
order  upon  large  cards,  are  so  graded  in  size  that  each  letter  in  its 
entirety  subtends  an  angle  of  five  minutes  in  all  directions,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  marked  above  it.  Thus,  in  the  sheets  of  letters  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  which  have  been  modified  by  the  author  from  those  of  Snellen 
and  De  Wecker,  the  largest  letters,  E  and  0,  are  intended  to  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  forty  meters  ;  the  next  in  size  should  be  recognized  at 
thirty-five  meters  ;  and  so  on  at  five-meter  intervals  up  to  those  which 
subtend  an  angle  of  five  minutes  at  five  meters. 

By  hanging  a  card  of  such  letters  on  a  wall  opposite  to  a  window, 
and  having  the  patient  sit  with  his  back  to  the  source  of  light  at  five 
meters’  distance  from  the  test-type,  a  convenient  distance  for  a  basis  of 
calculations  will  be  obtained,  and  any  error  that  might  arise  from  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  eye  to  either  direct  light  or  to  insufficient  illumination  will 
be  avoided.  The  card  should  be  hung  so  that  the  five-meter  type  shall 
be  about  one  and  a  half  meters  above  the  floor  -^iis  will  bring  the 
type  about  on  a  level  with  the  patient’s  eyeX^VEach  eye  should  be 
examined  separately,  care  being  taken  thati[(2|)atient  does  not  press 
upon  the  fellow-eye  during  the  examination^  A  different  card  for  the 
opposite  eye  is  to  be  used,  or  the  patie^^™  rea(^  lines  backward 
for  the  second  trial.  The  student  shoiri^ymvays  begin  with  the  supposed 
more  defective  eye,  so  that  the  patfpLjmnnot  gain  anything  by  memor¬ 
izing.  He  should  register  th^e  imdings  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
fractions,  employing  the  num^por  (d)  to  express  the  distance  used, 
and  the  denominator  (D)  fi^jhe  size  of  the  type  seen  :  thus,  should  the 

patient  read  the  five-c^^^*  type  at  five  meters,  the  fraction  or,  as 

sometimes  written,  /^Sv^ould  equal  and  would  show  that  he  had  j 
or  normal  visio^f)Should  the  patient,  however,  be  able  only  to  read 
the  forty-dk^^:  type  at  five  meters’  distance,  the  fraction  ^  would 

appeal;  s^0W^nS  that  there  was  but  one-eighth  of  normal 

visi  {  the  forty-diopter  type  be  unrecognized  at  this  distance,  the 
sui^echi  is  to  gradually  carry  the  type  toward  the  patient,  or  have 
imn|move  toward  the  line  of  largest  letters  until  it  is  seen.  This 
new  distance  is  to  be  measured  or  estimated,  and  made  the  numer- 
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ator  of  the  fraction :  thus,  should  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  patient 
approach  to  four  meters  from  the  forty-cliopter  type,  the  fraction  will 

b e4b  (tl)’  wbich  is  equivalent  to  one- tenth  vision.  If  two  meters 
be  the  farthest  point  at  which  the  type  can  be  properly  discerned,  the 
fraction  will  be  ^  (  xl)  anc^  vision  will  be  one-twentieth  of  nor¬ 
mal.  It  is  best  in  all  the  work  to  give  the  actual  fractional  value,  as  this 
shows  both  the  type  seen  and  the  distance  employed  If  all  the  letters 
of  any  certain  line,  and  possibly  a  couple  of  letters  of  the  next  smaller 
line,  are  seen,  some  surgeons  place  a  plus  mark  after  the  fraction.  If 
some  of  the  letters  of  any  line  are  improperly  named,  a  minus  sign  is 
placed  after  the  fraction.  The  author  prefers  the  more  exact  method 
of  giving  the  fractional  value  alone  when  every  letter  of  any  certain 
line  is  read,  and  placing  as  many  interrogation  signs  after  the  fraction 
as  there  are  miscalled  letters  in  the  line. 

Among  the  illiterate  and  with  young  children,  recourse  can  be  had 
either  to  the  many  forms  of  geometrical  figures  constructed  upon  the 
same  principal  as  the  letters,  or  to  the  more  difficult  test-dots  of 
Burchardt.  If  vision  be  more  imperfect  than  can  be  judged  or 
obtained  by  the  card  of  letters,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  methods  for 
determining  quantitative  vision.  Ordinarily,  this  is  done  by  having 
the  patient  stand  about  five  meters  back  of  a  large,  open  window,  and 
walk  gradually  forward  toward  the  outstretched  hand,  until  he  is  able  to 
designate  how  many  fingers  are  raised.  If  there  be  good  daylight  in 
the  room,  or  if  there  be  artificial  light,  the  patient  can  be  placed  at 
five  meters’  distance  from  the  observer,  who  should  stand  in  a  bright 
place  or  beneath  the  light.  The  patient  is  then  to  approach  gradually 
whilst  the  observer  has  his  outstretched  hand  raised  in  frouit  of  his 
breast.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  move  the  hand  slowly  from^A  to  side 
over  a  limited  area,  and  to  change  the  number  of  fingers  raised  the 
moment  the  patient  gives  any  answTer  as  to  their  numbei\v^  the  hand  be 
held  so  near  that  its  reflection  can  be  seen  upon  tho-foe,  the  procedure 
can  be  facilitated  by  keeping  its  shadow  oppositgK^he*  pupillary  space. 
Should  the  vision  still  be  lower,  the  patient  shssADbe  taken  into  a  dark 
room  and  seated  in  front  of  a  light  in  such  jK^^uion  that  his  face  will 
be  in  shadow,  and  that  the  source  of  lightivill  be  upon  the  same  side  as 
the  eye  that  is  to  be  examined.  Having Ha$n  cover  the  fellow-eye  with 
a  handkerchief  or  bandage  so  as  to  exc^de  every  particle  of  extraneous 
light  from  the  organ,  the  light  is^J^e  turned  down  so  as  to  make  it 
equal  to  about  one-half  candl^N^S^er.  The  student  is  then  to  take  a 
position  in  front  of  the  patj£njQM  on  the  same  side  as  the  light.  He 
is  to  tell  the  patient  to  kelp  his  eye  steadily  fixed  straight  ahead,  and 
that  he  must  point  to  thg^direction  in  which  he  happens  to  see  any  light 
appear,  without  movmg^ither  his  eye  or  his  head.  Next  taking 
an  ordinary  concam^ -mirror  ophthalmoscope,  by  holding  it  a  little 
beyond  its  focu^ysmall  pencil  of  light  is  made  to  play  in  various 
directions  uponN^e  exposed  eye ;  this  not  only  giving  the  amount  of 
light-perception  for  the  macular  region,  as  is  obtained  when  vision  is 
got  by  th<N^)(&,  but  also  securing  the  advantages  of  the  field  of  light- 
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perception  with  but  little  additional  effort.  If  there  are  areas  in  which 
the  amount  of  light  is  not  seen,  or  if  no  definite  field  is  obtainable,  the 
light-stimulus  should  be  strengthened  sufficiently  for  perception.  If 
this  be  impossible,  the  patient  is  to  be  wheeled  around  to  face  the  light, 
and  the  very  strongest  and  most  concentrated  beams  possible  by  means 
of  a  twenty-  or  fifteen-diopter  bi- convex  spherical  lens,  are  to  be  thrown 
in  various  directions  upon  the  organ.  Of  course,  if  more  scientific 
study  of  the  light-sense  be  desired,  resort  can  be  had  to  one  of  the 
many  devices  which  report  the  finest  differentiation,  or  what  is  known 
as  light  difference ,  expressed  as  L.  D.,  between  two  or  more  of  the 
weakest  intensities  of  illumination  that  are  visible  to  the  eye,  or  give 
the  weakest  illumination,  known  as  light  minimum ,  and  designated  by 
L.  M.,  that  can  be  recognized.  At  times,  it  may  be  useful  to  roughly 
test  the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  eye  to  differences  of  intensity  of 
light-stimulus.  To  do  this  readily,  various  test-letters  are  to  be  exposed 
whilst  the  strength  of  the  illumination  is  being  gradually  lessened. 
This  plan  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
minimum  of  differentiation.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  however,  the 
procedures  above  described  will  be  found  ample  to  give  adequate  answer 
in  general  clinical  work  and  every-day  office  practice. 

These  results  should  also  be  recorded  in  full.  If  there  is  absolute 
blindness,  the  result  is  to  be  noted  with  the  word  “  blind.” 

Having  obtained  the  visual  acuity,  the  power  and  region  of  accommo¬ 
dation  should  next  be  obtained.  This  is  generally  done  by  means  of 
the  smallest  test-types  which  can  be  read  at  the  farthest  and  the  nearest 
distances  possible  with  each  eye  separately.  These  two  points  give  both 
the  apparent  region  of  accommodation,  as  shown  by  the  space  or  differ¬ 
ence  between  them,  and  the  manifest  power  of  accommodation,  as 
evidenced  by  the  position  of  the  nearer  point. 

For  ordinary  use,  there  have  been  several  of  type  employed, 

most  prominent  among  these  being  Snellen^ks^ries,  which  have  been 
so  constructed  as  to  remain  in  the  one-nfirffifce  minimum  angle  of  dis¬ 
tinct  vision,  and  the  selection  of  ordin^Orinters’  type  by  V.  Jaeger. 
By  some,  it  is  asserted  that  the  types  are  the  better,  as  they 

place  the  patient  during  the  examination  under  the  same  conditions 
that  he  will  be  situated  in  in  aftS^work.  Granting  this,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that,  as  the  Snellen  basis  is  mdQ)scientific  and  carried  throughout  both 
the  distance  and  the  near-t^e,  there  is  no  break  in  the  work,  and  the 
one  becomes  definitely  rel^fejam  the  other,  thus  reducing  error  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  The  series  of^j  Todation  tests  placed  at  the  end  of  this  work, 
which  have  been  copsiihcted  by  the  author  so  as  to  coincide  accurately 
with  the  Snellei/frayts  of  letter-formation,  give  sufficient  differences  of 
size  for  all  prmjtiCT  purposes.  Commencing  with  0.50  D.  type,  which 
has  been  maelM?  a  size  sufficient  to  include  the  five-minute  angle  at  one- 
half  meterQ^3  card  is  to  be  held  at  a  point  before  one  eye,  whilst  the 
other  J^xxcluded  from  view  by  having  the  patient  cover  it  with  the 
pali^^Viiis  hand  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  press  upon  the  organ.  At 
fircft,  chre  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  type  so  near  the  eye  that  there 
X^jmpe  no  accurate  vision  for  the  type  :  this  is  best  done  by  placing  the 
cSrd  against  the  patient’s  nose.  By  slowly  moving  the  card  away  from 
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the  eye,  the  moment  the  first  word  in  the  0.50  D.  type  is  recognized 
and  properly  named,  the  distance  is  to  be  registered  in  centimeters  by 
an  ordinary  measure.  For  uniformity’s  sake,  it  is  best  to  hold  the  end 
of  the  measure  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  apex  of  the  cornea. 
After  having  obtained  this  (the  near-point),  the  card  is  to  be  quickly 
removed  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  accommodation  for  the  type — 
say  to  ninety  centimeters — and  then,  whilst  slowly  bringing  the  card 
in  toward  the  eye,  the  patient’s  attention  is  to  be  confined  to  the  same 
word,  and  as  soon  as  he  says  that  he  is  able  to  read  it,  he  should  be 
immediately  made  to  read  the  succeeding  word,  thus  destroying  any 
memorizing.  If  there  is  still  doubt,  the  patient  should  be  asked  to 
continue  reading  the  column  of  letters  as  the  card  is  made  to  gradually 
approach  the  eye,  until  all  the  letters  are  clear  and  plain.  This  dis¬ 
tance,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  far-point,  is  to  be  also  registered.  The 
findings  may  then  be  noted,  for  instance,  as  follows :  “  0.  D.  Acc.  = 
Type  0.50  D.,  ten  centimeters — fifty  centimeters. ’’ 

The  same  course  is  to  be  pursued  with  the  other  eye,  and  the  results 
are  to  be  noted  in  a  similar  manner.  In  some  instances,  having  done 
this  separately,  and  desiring,  as  we  may  sometimes  find  occasion,  to 
obtain  a  most  careful  estimation  of  binocular  efforts  at  accommodation, 
we  can  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  two  eyes  combined, 
taking  care  to  place  the  type  midway  between  the  two  eyes  upon  the 
median  line.  Should  the  patient  be  apparently  presbyopic  and  unable 
to  read  the  0.50  D.  type,  a  +  S.  4.  D.  is  to  be  placed  before  the  eye, 
and  the  procedure  continued  in  the  same  manner,  taking  care  in  the 
noting,  that  the  artificial  aid  afforded  by  the  lens  be  taken  into  account ; 
thus :  “  O.  D.  Acc.  +  S.  4.  D.  Type  0.50  D.,  twenty  centimeters — 
forty  centimeters.” 

In  daily  ophthalmic  examination,  it  will  be  found  easieiyfi^r  compu¬ 
tation,  and  less  troublesome,  to  confine  the  artificial  conv^Tens  to  a  + 
S.  4.  D.  strength  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  endeaa^a&to  have  the 
patient  read  the  0.50  D.,  even  though  the  lens  over-corrects  the  accom¬ 
modative  failure ;  reserving  the  proper  correc^Qjr  of  the  fault  for 
subsequent  study  and  calculation.  If  the  pati^ftpcannot  see  the  0.50 
D.  type,  he  should  be  asked  to  try  the  lai^erf&nes :  these  are  to  be 
registered  in  the  same  manner.  For  the^iferate  and  the  uneducated, 
a  series  of  small,  properly  sized  geometr(c^r figures  can  be  employed. 

As  explained  later  on,  when  the  t™  eyes  accommodate  in  common, 
there  is  necessarily  a  limit  to  the  antfrom  of  deviation  or  the  power  of  the 
interni  and  their  related  h el p i nj£  m usm es .  To  obtain  this,  which  is  not 
so  often  necessary,  the  easieswRhiical  plan  is  to  simply  bring  a  small 
test-object,  such  as  a  word  /frjked  in  small  type,  in  along  the  median  line 
toward  the  nose  whilst  botrNeyes  are  gazing  upon  the  test-type.  The  mo¬ 
ment  that  diplopia  is  Cqfolained  of,  which  shows  that  one  or  both  of  the 
interni  have  given  the  distance,  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  is 
known  as  at  the/jm^tum  proximum,  or  point  of  maximum  convergence, 
is  to  be  registera^  The  punctum  remotum,  or  point  of  minimum  con¬ 
vergence,  is  obtained  by  having  the  patient,  after  being  corrected  in  some 
cases,  fix^M<^ vision  upon  a  small  distant  flame,  whilst  prisms,  with 
their  eti^e^placed  outwardly,  are  successively  tried  until  double  vision 
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is  complained  of.  The  difference  of  strength  of  prisms  expressed  in 
meter  angles,  which  can  be  readily  obtained,  as  has  been  explained,  with 
P.  D.  and  Cr.,  on  page  160,  will  give  the  power  of  convergence. 

As  an  interesting  subjective  exposition  of  the  power  and  region  of 
accommodation  (or  even  of  the  variety  of  ametropia  wrhen  thus  applied 
by  appropriate  apparatus,  as  in  the  clinical  test  proposed  by  Thomson, 
described  later  on)  Scheiner’s  experiment  deserves  brief  mention  here. 
The  eye  to  be  examined  should  have  a  large  opaque  disk  placed  before 
it,  in  which  two  pin-holes,  about  one  millimeter  apart,  have  been  made. 
By  holding  these  holes  horizontally  before  the  eye  to  be  examined,  and 
having  the  patient  look  through  them  at  a  vertically  placed  needle  some 
few  centimeters  away,  the  needle  will,  when  accurately  focussed  upon, 
appear  single.  If  the  eye  gaze  at  a  distance  beyond  the  needle,  the 
needle-image  will  appear  double,  and  if  at  this  time  one  hole  be  blocked 
out,  the  image  opposite  to  the  blocked-out  hole  will  disappear.  The 
same  thing  occurs,  if  a  shorter  focus  than  that  necessary  to  see  the 
needle  sharply,  and  hence  greater  accommodative  effort,  be  made,  except, 
that  here,  the  disappearing  image  corresponds  in  position  with  that  of 
the  hole  blocked  out.  In  other  words,  the  region  of  accommodation, 
and  hence,  indirectly,  the  power  of  accommodation,  is  determined  by 
the  distance  between  the  farthest  point  of  singleness  of  image  and  the 
nearest  point. 

A  modification  of  the  reversal  method  of  the  fundus-reflex  test,  as 
spoken  of  in  the  special  chapter  on  that  subject,  may  also  be  useful  as 
an  objective  test  amongst  the  illiterate  and  demented.  The  points  of 
reversal  of  the  reflex,  as  a  plane  mirror  is  made  to  gradually  approach 
the  patient’s  eye,  gives  an  excellent  guide  as  to  position  of  the  greatest 
and  least  accommodative  actions. 

Having  obtained  the  acuity  of  vision,  the 
accommodation,  and  the  power  of  convergence, 
of  the  extra-ocular  muscles  is  next  to  be  ^ajftd. 
be  necessary  to  employ  several  of  the  meth^.  By  far  the  most  com¬ 
mon  error,  especially  in  cases  of  ametiro^,  is  a  condition  knowm  as 
exophoria  (a  tendency  to  external  dmation).  As  elsewhere  stated, 
muscle  deviations  may  be  of  two  va^ie^fes  :  the  one,  the  result  of  paresis 
or  lessening  of  action,  which  allots  afmormal  or  preponderant  opponent 
to  drag  the  eye  away  from  ervated  side ;  and  the  other,  a  pre¬ 

ponderance  of  action  of  an  gpnosing  muscle  over  the  normal  or  weak¬ 
ened  power  of  a  muscle,  rfMgr  causing  a  deviation  of  the  eye  from  the 
relatively  weaker  side  Qy&e  latter  of  these  two  varieties,  i.  e .,  the 
increased  action  of  tJffi^jbpponent,  being  subdivided  into  that  amount  of 
error  which  is  manifest,  and  that  amount  which  is  latent ;  the  two  added 
together,  constituting  the  total  amount  of  disturbance.  Frequently  in 
such  cases,  a^gj>inted  out  by  Stevens,  the  facial  expression  may  give  a 
clue  to  the(e^tence  and  the  variety  of  the  muscle  disturbance. 

ClimtfflS',  the  first  plan  to  be  employed  in  the  estimation  of  the 
degn^^^  these  deviations,  should  be  adopted  when  the  acts  of  accom¬ 
modation  and  convergence  practically  cease  to  be  brought  into  play — 
jar^Ady  of  the  muscle-balance,  as  it  were,  when  these  structures  are  the 
V  Imst  employed,  thus  allowing  a  study  to  be  made  which  is  of  equivalent 
V^value  to  the  determination  of  those  finer  errors  of  astigmatism  that  are 


iier  and  region  of 
esired,  the  action 
Generally,  it  will 
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fraught  with  so  much  discomfort  to  the  uncorrected  patient ;  a  study 
that  cannot  fail,  if  properly  made,  to  expose  those  slight  latent  dis¬ 
turbances  which  are  so  aggravated  when  the  eyes  are  brought  into 
combined  action. 

If  at  all  pronounced,  there  is  a  very  simple,  though  extremely  coarse, 
way  of  making  these  deviations  apparent.  It  can  be  readily  understood 
that  if  the  eye  can  be  placed  in  a  position  where  it  is  practically  not 
used,  and  yet  can  be  observed,  there  is,  by  reason  of  its  muscles  falling 
into  their  normal  balance  during  such  a  time,  a  ready  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  degree  of  any  muscular  disturbance  or  want  of  balance. 
One  of  the  easiest  and  quickest  plans  to  accomplish  this,  is,  to  place  the 
patient  in  a  dark  room  at  five  or  six  meters’  distance  from  a  dimly- 
lighted  gas-jet  or  a  taper  light.  Being  sure  that  the  eyes  are  situated  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  same  level  as  the  light,  and  seeing  that  he 
squarely  faces  it,  a  five-  or  ten-degree  prism,  or,  better,  an  equivalent 
prism  diopter  or  centrad,  with  its  base  placed  vertically,  is  to  be  slipped 
in  the  left  side  of  a  test-frame  and  the  frame  is  to  be  placed  before  the 
patient’s  eyes.  Having  him  gaze  at  the  light  with  both  eyes  open,  he 
will  probably  assert  that  there  are  two  lights,  the  one  clear  and  bright 
and  remaining  stationary,  the  other,  possibly,  somewhat  dim  and  swing¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  at  a  lower  or  a  higher  level.  If  the  prism  is 
placed  base  up,  the  false  light  will  be  upon  a  lower  level.  If  the  base 
of  the  prism  be  placed  down,  the  false  image  will  be  upon  a  higher  level. 

Should  there  be  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  false  image,  a  red  glass 
should  be  placed  before  the  right  eye,  and,  as  its  light  will  be  made 
reddish,  the  differentiation  becomes  easier.  The  patient  is  next  to  be 
asked  whether  the  false  light  is  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  true 
one.  If  he  says  that  it  is  to  the  right,  then  he  has  what  is  known  as 
heteronymous  diplopia :  that  is,  the  muscle-balance  of  th&\wo  eyes  is 
so  unequal  that  when  binocular  vision  is  broken,  and  sililmtjmeous,  yet 
separate  vision  with  the  two  eyes  is  secured  by  mear^Gyuie  prism,  the 
images  of  the  two  eyes  are  on  opposite  sides,  denffo^trating  that  he 
has  either  a  weakness  of  the  internal  rectus  of^i^Teft  eye  or  a  spasm 
of  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye.  Tfrsyttnount  °f  these  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  readily  found  by  either  substituting  stronger  and  stronger 
prisms,  with  their  bases  in,  before  tlfe  rl^nt  eye,  or  by  employing 
stronger  and  stronger  prisms,  with  th^jbases  out,  before  the  left  eye, 
until  the  two  images  are  made  to  appear  upon  the  same  vertical  line. 
In  some  instances,  the  test-light  wrar^e  advantageously  placed  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  a  card  so  ga(fi|pPby  a  series  of  properly  separated 
marks  indicative  of  the  de<m|^of  deviation  at  the  distance  employed, 
that  the  patient  can  rea(V^twyglance  the  character  and  the  amount  of 
deviation  by  means  of  tfts-Anal position  of  the  false  image  in  front  of 
the  gauge.  Of  cour^jjiowever,  as  above  mentioned,  if  such  a  gauge 
be  used,  the  width  ^  degree  of  separation  must  either  be  modified  or 
calculated  for  difference  of  distance  from  the  eyes  at  which  it  is 
employed.  the  horizontal  deviation  has  been  determined,  the 

experiment! m^y  be  repeated  with  a  prism  of  sufficient  power,  with  its 
base  plsme2^irectly  in,  to  produce  a  doubling  of  the  dot  on  a  horizontal 
line.  sJrwrtlioplioria,  or  perfect  binocular  equilibrium,  in  that  meridian 
exi^v^e  two  lights  will  be  situated  upon  the  same  line.  If  hyper - 
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phoria ,  or  tendency  for  upward  deviation  of  the  visual  line  of  one  eye, 
be  present,  there  will  be  a  vertical  deviation. 

If  further  inequality  in  the  extra-ocular  muscle  innervation  be  sus¬ 
pected,  some  modification  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  plans  must 
be  made  use  of.  As  a  small,  but  certain  amount  of  esophoria ,  or  ten¬ 
dency  toward  increase  of  internal  lateral  deviation,  for  distance,  is 
found  in  nearly  every  pair  of  hypermetropic  eyes,  this  must  be  noted, 
and  not  assumed  as  normal  in  any  case,  because  in  most  instances  it 
becomes  less  apparent,  less  changeable,  and  less  frequent,  after  careful 
correction  of  the  refractive  error.  So,  too,  with  the  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  though  nearly  always  evident,  exophoria ,  or  tendency  toward  in¬ 
crease  of  external  lateral  deviation,  recognized  during  near- work,  the 
rule  is,  that  the  better  the  correction  of  the  optical  error,  the  less  liability 
there  seems  to  be  to  its  recurrence.. 

Often  in  the  minor  and  latent  forms  of  deviation,  where  this  rough 
form  of  experimentation  fails  to  reveal  any  disturbance  of  equilibrium, 
it  may  be  possible  to  decide  by  subjective  evidence  alone,  without 
recourse  to  any  apparatus,  whether  there  is  enervation  or  increased 
tension,  by  having  the  patient  assert  whilst  he  alternately  gazes  at  the 
light,  whether  there  is  movement  of  the  light  in  any  special  direction. 
Of  course,  no  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  test  alone.  It 
should  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  the  others.  Duane  terms  it 
the  parallax  test ,  and  says  that  he  has  found  it  a  most  delicate  index 
of  the  character  of  disturbed  muscle-balance.  To  gauge  the  amount 
of  enervation  or  spasm,  he  superimposes  correcting  prisms  before  the 
eyes  until  the  objects  alternately  looked  at  remain  stationary  and  fixed. 

Again,  in  some  cases  of  high  lieteropTioria ,  or  imperfect  binocular 
equilibrium,  the  mere  placing  of  a  plain  red  glass  before  one  eye  will 
be  sufficient  so  to  contrast  the  two  images  of  a  lightrtwat  a  correctible 
degree  of  diplopia  will  be  announced.  Moreover^kmay  be  sometimes 
noticed  that  when  the  prism  is  omitted,  and  a  mojrafss  placed  before  the 
eye  for  better  differentiation,  a  horizontal  djpfqjMa  may  be  readily  and 
often  unconsciously  obtained  by  the  patieh^-^his  doubling  of  the  test- 
object  being  easily  estimated  in  the  usuahGfcy.  Less  frequently,  a  ver¬ 
tical  diplopia  or  even  an  oblique  positi<fc  Jfrhe  two  images  is  superadded 
to  the  horizontal  deviation — conditimfc;  that  maybe  accurately  determined 
by  the  superposition  of  prisms  wh(gjl  will  correct  the  faulty  meridian. 

These  methods,  of  course,  40  subject  to  many  disadvantages,  which 
have  induced  various  writer^Q*  employ  other  plans.  One  of  the  best 
and  most  favorably  kn^j2^ilrethods,  is,  that  by  Maddox’s  ingenious 
glass-rod  test,  which  iiviti^erfected  form,  consists  of  a  short  cylinder  of 
transparent  glass,  grfJoijHt  quarter  of  an  inch  (or,  better,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch)  thickjitfeu  into  a  linear  opening  made  in  a  disk  of  metal  of 
the  same  size  ordinary  test-lens,  thus  forming  a  contrivance  which 
can  be  place(  test-lens  frame  so  as  to  revolve  the  glass  cylinder  into 
any  desi»£d\^ition  before  the  eye  without  allowing  any  extraneous  light 
to  enteMffr pupil.  The  principle  of  the  test  depends  upon  the  property 
of  transparent  cylinders,  which  are  nothing  but  a  combined  series  of 
p&i^lSs^  to  produce  an  apparent  lengthening  of  anything  seen  through 
Sr-  so  that,  for  instance,  with  such  a  rod  placed  before  one  eye,  a 
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small  distant  flame  will  appear  converted  into  a  long,  thin  line  of  light. 
In  other  words,  it  tests  the  latent  deviation  of  extra-ocular  muscle  by 


the  alteration  in  the  shape  and  the  relative  position  of  the  two  images.  In 


testing,  if  the  other  eye  views  the  flame  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  or 
less  properly  asserted  that  there  will  be  such  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  images,  that  there  will  be  no  tendency  to  fuse  them,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  impulse  for  fusion  be  lost,  each  set  of  eye-muscles  will  fall 
into  its  own  state  of  equilibrium,  and  each  image  of  the  flame  will  be 
projected  into  its  own  true  position,  thus  allowing  prisms  to  be  placed 
at  various  angles  before  the  eyes,  until  the  centre  of  the  point  of  the 
flame  seen  with  the  one  eye  appears  to  be  situated  exactly  midway  in 
the  length  of  the  line  of  light,  when  the  amount  of  muscle-action 
necessary  to  give  binocular  equilibrium,  will  be  shown  by  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  correcting  prisms  used.  In  order  to  give  a  color-contrast 
between  the  two  images,  a  red  glass  may  be  used  before  the  fellow-eye. 


Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


having  the  patient  gaze  at  a  lighted  taper  or  g< 


an  inch  in  diameter,  a  vertical  line  of  light^V ’produced,  which,  if  it 
passes  through  the  flame,  shows  that  orthdphpm  for  horizontal  move¬ 
ments  exists.  Thus  in  Fig.  141,  lateral orthophoria  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  candle  flame  and  the  ve^fipl  line  of  light  exactly  coin¬ 
cide.  If,  however,  the  line  of  li$h>t  oe  separated  laterally  from  the 
flame,  there  is  either  esophoria  tffvjxophoria.  If  the  line  of  light  be 
situated  on  the  same  side  as  the^lame,  the  former  condition  exists, 
whilst  if  it  be  projected  ouN^he  opposite  side,  the  latter  condition  is 
present.  The  amount  c^tUe  two  deviations  can  now  be  readily  tested 
by  horizontally  placed  psiJms  with  their  bases  situated  outward  for 
esophoria  and  inwan^Sy  exophoria,  and  recorded,  with  a  note  to  which 
eye  it  belongs,  in  «©<  3ase-book. 

To  test  for  ihjO>resence  of  vertical  deviation,  the  rod  is  to  be  rotated 
into  the  verfej^i^osition,  thus  producing  a  horizontal  line  of  light  upon 

i  with  the  other  eye  will  be  situated,  if  there 


This  condition  is  plainly  manifest  in  Fig. 
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there  is  hyperphoria  of  the  eye  which  sees  the  lower  image.  In  order 
to  measure  this  deviation,  the  prisms  are  employed  with  their  bases 
vertically  placed — base  down  if  the  line  be  above  the  flame,  and  base 
up  if  it  be  below  the  flame.  A  scale  placed  just  behind  the  flame,  may 
be  useful  for  the  patient  to  estimate  the  amount  of  deviation. 

As  a  useful  modification  of  this  test  for  the  detection  of  the  slight 
angular  deviations  so  often  found  in  the  various  meridians,  the  author, 
finding  that  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  inclination  to  fuse  a  light-red 
and  a  yellowish-red  line  of  light,  has  at  times  employed  to  advantage 
two  glass  rods,  one  of  which  has  been  made  red,  set  in  graduated 
metallic  disks,  at  the  same  time.  At  times,  two  flames,  a  lateral  grouping 
of  rods,  or  an  obliquely  ground  rod  around  which,  as  in  Jackson’s  test, 
a  prism  is  made  to  revolve,  may  be  advantageously  used. 

Lately,  Stevens  has  devised  another  method  for  the  contrast  plan. 
His  contrivance  consists  of  a  small  accurately-centred  curved  spherical 
lens  of  thirteen  diopters’  strength,  which  is  carefully  fitted  into  a  three- 
millimeter  opening  made  in  a  metal  disk  the  size  of  a  test-lens.  This, 
which  he  terms  a  stenopmic  spherical  lens,  being  properly  placed  before 
an  eye — which  requires  care  and  some  patience — the  image  of  a  flame 
is  converted  into  a  large  disk  of  diffused  light,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  untransformed  image  of  the  flame  can  be  seen  with  the  other  eye. 
If  orthophoria  exists,  the  untransformed  image  of  the  flame  will  be 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  disk  of  light.  If  heterophoria  be  present, 
the  un transformed  image  will  be  situated  excentrically  in  the  disk  of 
light.  Its  great  advantage  is  that,  by  its  use,  compound  deviations  can 
be  instantly  detected. 

Stevens’  phorometer,  especially  his  later  instrument  with  its  rotating 
prisms,  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
heterophoria.  By  accurately  adjusting  it  so  that  tlm^Hsms  are  situated 
at  a  few  inches’  distance  from  the  patient’s  eyes  (aa^K^eemg  that  his  cor¬ 
rection  is  properly  placed,  when  confirmation  wo^kr  as  to  its  influence 
upon  muscle-balance  is  desired),  the  most  and  accurate  data  can 

at  times  be  obtained,  ftisley’s  instrumeA^too,  which  can  be  readily 
adjusted  for  any  desired  distance,  is st  convenient  and  valuable 
form  of  apparatus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the§&  tests  should  be  repeated  at  what  is 
known  as  the  “  occupation  distar©/’  i.  e.,  the  point  employed  by  the 
patient  during  ordinary  dailv^rk,  or  the  situation  ordinarily  used  for 
reading,  writing,  and  sewingjfiecause,  as  has  been  explained,  the  extra¬ 
ocular  muscle  innerva^tofcji pessary  when  the  two  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
some  object  at  these  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  required 

when  the  acts  of  ^cahnnodation  and  convergence  practically  cease  to 
be  brought  intn  play.  In  fact,  during  distant  vision,  many  of  the 
muscular  devi&mJls  here  found,  lessen  or  even  reverse  as  a  new  muscle- 
balance  cormOnto  action.  Care  must  always  be  taken,  in  the  noting 
of  these^Cer  findings,  to  state  that  the  work  was  done  during  accom- 
modatiqn^ahd  convergence. 

Ifvgrbat  care  be  taken  in  adjustment,  Maddox’s  “  obtuse-angled 
— which  consists  of  two  three-degree  prisms,  placed  base  to  base 

as  to  give  an  angle  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  degrees, 
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thus  producing  two  images  to  compare  with  the  single  one  of  the  fellow- 
eye — may  be  tried  to  advantage  as  an  additional  test.  If,  when  its 
combined  base  is  made  horizontal,  the  true  image  of  the  fellow-eye 
between  the  two  false  images  seen  through  the  prisms,  appears  to  one 
side  of  an  imaginary  vertical  line  drawn  between  the  two  false  images, 
then  there  is  a  definite  amount  of  lateral  deviation,  which  can  be  easily 
estimated  either  in  the  more  usual  and  simple  way  of  substituting 
stronger  and  stronger  prisms  with  their  bases  in  or  out  as  may  be,  until 
the  three  images  are  brought  on  a  straight  line,  or  by  the  more  difficult 
plan  of  determining  the  deviation  by  the  lines  of  rotation  and  deflection 
produced  by  a  revolution  of  some  prism  of  special  strength.  If  the 
base  be  made  vertical,  vertical  deviation  can  be  studied,  the  same  relative 
rule  applying  to  any  other  meridian.  In  one  of  the  newest  forms  of 
the  apparatus,  the  prisms  are  made  of  red  glass,  so  as  to  offer  better 
differentiation  betwen  the  true  and  the  false  images. 

For  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  want  of  equilibrium  of  the  oblique 
muscles,  Savage  has  modified  Maddox’s  prism  by  doubling  its  strength. 


Fig.  143. 


Relative  positions  of  lines  of  light  in  want  of  equilibrium  of  oblique  muscles. 
(Slightly  modified  from  Savage.) 

He  has  the  patient  look  through  the  bases  of  the  two  s  wi 


s  with  one 


eye  at  a  horizontal  line  situated  about  one-half  a  met^ ^distance.  Of 
course,  as  we  now  know,  there  will  be  two  parallel  W^zontal  lines  seen. 
By  uncovering  the  naked  eye,  which  is  the  cm  eyeing  tested,  a  third 
line,  situated  between  the  two,  will  make  its  ap&^arance.  If  it  is  mid¬ 
way  parallel  with  the  others,  orthophoria  i/~Stp|  to  exist.  If,  however, 
it  be  obliquely  placed,  the  oblique  musck^ Sme  inefficient  in  their  action. 
Fig.  143,  with  the  initial  letters  of  the/fSrtty  muscle  placed  upon  them, 
represents  the  appearances  producecLbynhe  underacting  muscles. 

Frequently,  especially  if  the  pauj&lt  complains  of  double  vision,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  pr^senfe  of  proper  action  by  simple  inspec¬ 
tion.  One  eye  alone  will  b(Nfb|ind  to  fix  when  a  test-object  is  held  at 
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reading  distance  upon 
from  fixation.  This  is 


^i/iedian  line,  whilst  its  fellow  is  excluded 
led  either  by  the  overtaxed  and  incompetent 


ledian 


led  either 


muscle  of  the  faulty  ^  permitting  the  antagonistic  muscle  to  drag  the 
eye  in  an  oppositevifrection,  or  by  a  too  strong  and  hypertrophic 
muscle  overcomi^^tne  antagonist  and  carrying  the  organ  beyond  its 
proper  posit^^^This  test  can  be  accomplished  by  having  the  patient 
gaze  at  the^fiSger-tip,  or  preferably,  at  the  fine  point  of  a  pencil  placed 
midwayhfctWen  his  two  eyes  at  the  position  he  generally  employs  for 
near^  Having  done  this,  one  of  his  eyes  should  be  quickly 
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covered  with  the  surgeon’s  unused  hand.  Allowing  the  covered  eye  to 
remain  excluded  from  vision  for  a  moment  or  two,  the  hand  is  to  be 
shifted  so  as  to  cover  the  fixing  eye,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
previously  covered  eye  moves  in  to  fix  upon  the  unmoved  pencil-tip. 
Repeating  the  act  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  same  thing  is  found  to 
occur  to  the  fellow-eye.  In  other  words,  the  covered  eye  in  both  in¬ 
stances  has  deviated  outwardly  whilst  it  has  remained  unused  and  been 
excluded  from  fixation,  showing,  for  instance,  that  in  their  normal 
muscle-balance  the  external  recti  muscles  have  had  a  preponderant 
action.  As  the  experiment  has  been  partially  made  by  a  process  of 
exclusion,  the  result  may  be  noted  in  the  record-book  as  u  exophoria 
for  convergence  at  ...  .  millimeters  in  exclusion.”  If  there  be  no 
apparent  deviation,  it  can  be  expressed  by  the  term,  “  orthophoria  for 
convergence  at  ...  .  millimeters  in  exclusion.”  If  there  be  internal 
deviation,  the  expression  u  esophoria  for  convergence  at  ...  .  millime¬ 
ters  in  exclusion  ”  should  be  employed.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
roughly  the  associated  muscle-balance  of  the  two  eyes  in  other  relative 
positions,  the  same  procedure  may  be  repeated  in  other  points  of  the 
combined  field  of  vision,  though  in  every  instance  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  noting  to  express,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  situation  and  the 
distance  at  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  paralysis,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  movement 
of  the  sound  eye  will  be  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  one 
with  the  faulty  muscle,  this  being  caused  by  the  muscle  of  the  sound 
eye  accomplishing  more  work  with  the  same  nerve-impulse  than  the 
fellow.  If  there  is  binocular  fixation  at  this  point,  the  patient,  without 
moving  his  head,  should  follow  the  surgeon’s  upraised  pencil-tip  as  it  is 
moved  in  all  directions  in  a  plane  before  his  eyes.  Commencing  at  the 
median  line,  it  should  be  carried  up,  down,  to  the  rjd^iand  to  the  left, 
whilst  the  surgeon  watches  carefully  to  see  if  eithej^^b  lags  during  the 
excursions.  In  many  instances,  it  is  a  good  plan^pbave  the  patient  at 
the  same  time  help  by  stating  the  moment  tmSthe  pencil-tip  appears 
doubled.  This  examination  should  be  retimM  at  the  quarter  angles, 
and,  lastly,  the  internal  recti  should  h£^®ie  to  act  simultaneously  by 
bringing  the  pencil-tip  directly  in,  a  Qtt^eiielow  or  along  the  median 
line,  toward  the  patient’s  face.  (S^nstant  repetition  of  the  procedure 
will  soon  make  the  student  suf@?ntly  adept  to  determine  quickly 
which  are  the  faulty  muscleOj  Curiously,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
especially  where  there  is  the  0pest  indication  of  extra-ocular  paresis — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  ^@n$xage  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
where  motor  enervation^are  just  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  ;  or 
in  posterior  spinal  ^Tepsis,  where  the  ataxic  symptoms  are  just  appear¬ 
ing — it  will  be  foum^hat  the  moment  the  muscle  is  made  to  return 
from  its  utmosf^rojitation  of  excursion  (its  utmost  tension),  there  are  a 
series  of  to-ah0fro  movements,  each  one  lessening  in  degree. 

From  ^ftCphas -been  learned  in  the  chapter  on  Physiology,  it  will  be 
undersflvb^hat  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  strength  and  action  of 
the  e&tr^-ocular  muscles,  so  that  should  an  equal  amount  of  loss  of 
po^Sr^e  experienced  by  them,  the  visible  results  would  appear  at  total 
^rnnce.  Recognizing  this  fact,  certain  empirical  ratios  can  be  made 
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use  of  to  govern  the  amount  of  muscle-action  in  each  instance.  These 
are  to  be  employed  as  bases  upon  which  to  formulate  whether  there  is 
deficiency  or  overaction ;  the  departures  from  these  (expressed  in 
degrees,  prism  diopters,  or  centrads)  constituting  the  answers  to  the 
amount  of  error.  As  a  guide,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  internal 
rectus  muscles  are  the  strongest,  requiring  a  counteracting  power  of 
thirty  to  fifty  degrees  or  more  to  overcome  their  action ;  followed  by 
the  external  recti  with  about  eight  degrees ;  whilst  the  superior  and 
inferior  rectus  muscles  can  overcome  only  about  three  or  four  degrees 
each,  respectively.  Employing  these  ratios,  they  can  be  made  use  of  in 
any  of  the  more  common  methods  of  prism-testing  until  the  degree  of 
muscle-balance  in  the  various  meridians  is  obtained :  this  done,  the 
amount  of  strength  for  each  muscle  can  be  registered ;  each  special 
amount  and  the  average  proportion  obtained,  at  once  demonstrating  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  what  grouping  the  fault  resides.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  the  internus  withstands  forty  centrads  of  strength,  “  adduc¬ 
tion  =  40  cr.”  can  be  written.  If  the  externus  holds  out  against  eight 
prism  diopters,  u  abduction  =  8  P.  D.  ”  can  be  stated;  and,  if  the 
superior  and  inferior  recti  require  four  degrees,  u  sursumduction  ==  4°” 
can  be  noted. 

One  of  the  best  plans,  knowing  that  the  muscle  normally  over¬ 
comes  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  prism  diopters,  or  centrads  of  pris¬ 
matic  action,  is  to  place  prism  after  prism  with  its  apex  pointing  toward 
the  muscle  until  double  vision  is  complained  of ;  the  difference  between 
this  ratio  and  the  normal  one  will  give  the  amount  of  want  of  muscle- 
tone.  Repeating  the  same  procedure  with  the  fellow-eye,  the  compar¬ 
ative  relation  between  the  two  muscles  becomes  established.  Each  of 
the  other  straight  muscles  can  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
their  power  noted.  Further  information  as  to  the  comparative  in¬ 
equality  of  innervation  and  action  of  almost  any  grou^i^W  physio¬ 
logically  related  extra-ocular  muscles  may  be  thus  obmmed,  which  is 
not  only  of  value  for  the  actual  series  tested,  but  of^njffords  distinctive 
signs  of  inequality  of  condition  and  work  in  oth«jkgrou pings.  Thus, 
not  only  does  the  horizontally  placed  prism  the  author  daily 

employs  in  his  clinical  procedures)  show-rfN^ balance  of  the  lateral 
muscles,  but,  as  previously  noted,  it  ofteivnmkis  manifest  an  error  of  dis¬ 
placement  of  image  in  the  vertical  merhBta  by  the  fact  that  the  double 
images  are  upon  a  different  level,  which^ error  can  be  readily  corrected 
by  a  superimposed  prism  with  vertically  placed.  In  fact,  as 

before  explained,  this  example  i&>w)mere  repetition  in  a  converse  way 
of  the  plan  in  which  a  horizontal  deviation  is  made  evident  by  an  arti¬ 
ficially  produced  vertical  jii^^cement. 

In  all  these  studies,  it  s^icpsild  not  be  forgotten  that  errors  of  refraction, 
especially  where  th^jis  astigmatism,  play  important  roles  in  extra¬ 
ocular  muscle  innervation  and  balance,  so  that  all  optical  error  should 
be  carefully  ex^upgeu  before  attempting  to  estimate  correctly  extra¬ 
ocular  muscleOfc&Jhrbance. 

Briefly,  the^J  no  one  test  can  be  depended  upon.  Each  case  requires 
special  combinations  of  procedures,  which  are  to  be  discontinued  only 
when^ftpresults  seem  to  be  certain  and  unvarying.  On  account  of 
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variations  in  answer  by  reason  of  some  peculiarity  of  instrumental  pre¬ 
cision  or  technique,  control  tests  of  all  kinds,  according  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  observer,  are  necessary,  and  each  plan  should  be  repeated  suffi¬ 
ciently  often  to  give  an  unequivocal  answer.  The  student  should  not, 
on  account  of  any  presupposed  rule  or  law,  imagine  that  the  condition 
is  limited  to  any  certain  character  of  ametropia.  He  should  remember, 
as  has  been  frequently  explained,  that  it  may  be  but  one  of  the  visible 
expressions  of  general  nerve  debility.  He  must  search  for  it  in  all 
cases.  He  should  estimate  it  in  every  instance  where  found,  and 
consider  it  in  every  ocular  disturbance  which  seems  to  demand  its 
correction. 

The  subjective  method  for  the  detection  of  the  area  of  the  field  of 
fixation  is  as  follows  :  The  patient  being  placed  in  the  ordinary  position 
before  a  perimeter,  a  short  test- word — the  same  that  is  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  and  range  of  accommodation — is  placed  upon  the 
“  traveller  ”  of  the  instrument.  The  quadrant  is  rotated  to  the  outside 


a.nd  the  “  traveller  ”  is  pushed  as  far  peripherally  as  possible.  Having 
made  the  patient  look  toward  the  temporal  side  as  far  as  he  is  able  with¬ 


out  moving  his  head  in  the  least,  the  surgeon  should  slowly  move  the 
“traveller,”  with  the  test-word,  in  toward  the  centre  of  the  perimeter. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  can  read  the  word  properly,  the  surgeon  should 
stop  the  “  traveller,”  and  register  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
instrument.  By  pursuing  this  plan  with  different  words  in  a  number 
of  positions  around  the  circle  of  movement  of  the  quadrant,  a  number  of 
points  shall  have  been  obtained  which  may  be  connected  by  lines,  thus 
giving  an  area  in  which  macular  vision  may  be  accomplished  without 
movement  of  the  head. 

An  example  of  this,  the  so-called  angular  method,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
144,  where  the  eye,  l,  placed  before  the  perimeto&Arc,  a  a,  has  ro¬ 
tated  inward  so  as  only  to  allow  the  image  of  thej^ecc,  o,  to  fall  upon 
the  centre  of  the  cornea,  should  it  be  situated  a^mh’ty  degrees’  distance 
from  the  original  point  of  fixation  at  x  .  Bgvfepeating  the  procedure 
in  every  direction,  and  connecting  the  obtai@a  points  with  one  another, 
the  surgeon  shall  have  a  fair  idea  of  th^fieW  of  fixation. 

If  desired,  the  arc  of  the  instrum^^  may  be  so  constructed  that  the 
patient’s  eye  is  placed  at  the  pfeper '  distance  to  give  exact  centrad 
deviations  to  any  superimposed  (^tjjn-ad  prism.  Or,  if  linear  measure¬ 
ments  at  the  meter  plane  or  any  of  its  multiples  be  desired,  these  can 
be  readily  made  with  ordi^fc^prism  diopters  at  the  proper  distances. 
In  fact,  any  method  of<  fts  can  be  used.  By  these  methods,  the 
surgeon  may  succeed  uS^fecognizing  either  muscular  paresis  or  mechan¬ 
ical  inability  to  fuff  |&Jscle- action,  by  a  limitation  of  the  excursion  of 
the  visual  line,  iconic  spasm  or  true  hypertrophy  of  muscle-tissue, 
with  or  withou^Cajidue  capsular  thickening,  may  be  partially  determined 
by  the  incre^sj^f  the  arc  upon  the  quadrant  over  which  the  movement 
takes 

Adv^nwge  may  also  be  taken,  as  the  author  has  frequently  done, 

'  among  the  illiterate,  the  young,  and  the  demented,  of  the 
ative  positions  of  the  small  bright  reflex  on  the  cornea  when 
es  of  the  patient,  who  has  been  placed  at  some  sixty  to  seventy- 
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five  centimeters’  distance,  are  alternately  gazed  at  through  the  hole  of 
an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  whilst  he  is  made  to  gaze  steadfastly  either 
into  the  aperture  of  the  instrument,  or,  better,  at  the  forehead  of  the 
observer.  A  little  practice  showing  the  relative  symmetrical  and  asym¬ 
metrical  placings  of  the  little  reflexes  both  during  definite  fixation  and 
comparative  movement  of  the  eyes,  will  soon  determine,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  whether  there  is  any  deviation  or  not. 

Fig.  144. 
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niation  should  be  looked  for.  The  shape  of  the  pupils  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  both  in  separated  and  combined  exposure,  and  measure  of  their 
apparent  horizontal  diameters,  which  ordinarily  range  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  millimeters,  should  be  made  both  monocularly  and  binocu- 
larly.  To  do  this  roughly,  one  of  the  many  gauges  or  a  millimeter  measure 
may  be  employed,  care  being  taken  to  state  the  character  of  light-stimulus 
under  which  the  conditions  are  studied.  All  direct  light-stimulus  should 
be  excluded  from  both  the  eyes,  by  holding  the  flat  part  of  the  hands  in 
front  of  them  :  this  will  cause  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  patient’s  pupils. 
By  quickly  removing  one  hand  and  watching  the  contractile  movements, 
repeating  this  several  times  until  fairly  sure  of  the  extent  of  the  excur¬ 
sion,  the  pupillary  changes  may,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  seen.  The  surgeon 
should  do  the  same  thing  before  the  iris  of  the  opposite  side,  by  re¬ 
placing  his  hand  before  this  eye,  and  carefully  noting  whether  there  is 
any  discrepancy  between  the  actions  of  the  two  irides.  He  should 
pursue  the  same  procedure  during  simultaneous  exposure,  and  record 
the  results.  By  this,  he  will  have  determined  in  a  measure  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  reflex-arc  controlling  monocular  and  binocular  iris-response 
to  light-stimulus.  A  good  plan  to  observe  the  action  of  the  irides  to  light- 
stimulus  thrown  from  various  parts  of  the  visual  field,  is  to  place  the  patient 
in  a  dark  room  and  to  throw  narrow  beams  of  light  from  an  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  mirror  held  in  different  positions.  Commencing  with  the  vertical 
meridian,  the  light  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  pupil  consecutively  from 
numerous  points  throughout  the  entire  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision. 
This  will  not  only  serve  to  show  whether  the  reflex  is  good  throughout 
the  field  of  vision,  but  in  some  instances  may  be  useful  as  a  rough 
guide,  especially  at  the  bedside,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision. 

The  student  should  next  study  the  action  of  the  irides  to  accommo¬ 
dative  effort  with  and  without  convergence.  This  is^ne  by  the  surgeon 
asking  the  patient  to  fix  upon  a  small  object  heflfc^tVeading  distance 
before  one  eye,  whilst  the  other  eye  is  exclude^v^  covering  it  with  his 
unused  hand.  As  we  have  learned  in  the  chap^^n  Physiology,  the  pupil 
becomes  contracted  the  moment  accommodative  effort  is  brought  into 
play.  The  surgeon  should  notice  very  ca^efimy  the  amount  of  contraction, 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  oppo^^ye.  After  this  is  done,  both  eyes 
are  to  be  exposed  to  the  object  l$dcPm  the  same  distance,  but  now  on 
the  median  line,  and  observatio^T^hde  whether  both  pupils  contract  to 
the  same  size  before  they  fatt  into  their  permanent  size  for  the  point 
chosen.  It  is  of  interest,  ^h^ralso  of  value,  to  note  the  series  of  sec¬ 
ondary  excursions  made  by)  the  irides  after  they  have  received  and 
obeyed  their  first  mmhfee  to  contraction.  In  quite  a  number  of  neuroses, 
especially  of  th^7i@nerative  type,  the  secondary  responses  vary  con¬ 
siderably  and  bemdk  quite  differently. 

So  far,  theASjdent  has  not  touched  the  eyes  ;  he  has  done  nothing  to 
irritate  theiifW  handling.  In  the  case  of  fretful  and  irritable  children, 
much  m^™ation  can  be  obtained  whilst  attracting  the  little  patient’s 
atten^iSyto  some  gaudy  or  bright  object  held  or  dangled  before  its  eyes. 
No^img  has  been  done  to  alarm  the  patient ;  the  examination  has,  as 
re,  been  made  at  a  distance.  The  surgeon  should  now  proceed  to 
ce  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  organs.  He 
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should  see  if  the  eyeballs  are  prominent  or  sunken,  which  may  be  fairly 
well  gauged  by  the  amount  of  sclerotic  exposed  to  view.  Notice  must 
be  taken  if  there  are  any  malformations,  peculiarities,  or  changes.  He 
should  compare  the  condition  of  one  eye  with  that  of  the  other,  and 
make  note  of  it  in  the  record.  Pressure  upon  the  skin  over  the  lacry- 
mal  sacs  and  lower  canaliculi  should  be  exercised,  and  careful  watch 
made  whether  any  mucoid  material  or  tears  can  be  expressed  from  the 
puncta.  He  should  study  the  condition  of  the  free  borders  of  the  lids, 
the  state  of  the  cilia,  and  the  exact  situation  of  the  puncta.  He  is  to 
look  at  the  corneal  limbus,  and  see  whether  fatty  degeneration  has  taken 
place  and  produced  a  ring  of  opaque  tissue.  In  subjects,  especially  the 
old,  in  whom  there  is  any  suspicion  of  glaucoma,  additional  evidence 
may  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  horizontal  meridian  of’the  cornea, 
which  is  said  to  be  diminished  in  those  who  are  prone  to  the  disease. 
This  can  be  quickly  and  fairly  well  done  by  holding  a  millimeter 
measure  before  the  eyes  so  that  the  ruled  edge  shall  be  situated  directly 
in  front  of  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea,  when  the  width  of 
the  portion  to  be  studied  can  be  readily  read  off.  Without  causing 
pressure  upon  the  globes,  he  should  gently  raise  the  upper  lids ;  care¬ 
fully  examine  the  conjunctiva,  its  condition  of  vascularity  ;  and  look  for 
the  possible  presence  of  small  phlyctenulae,  etc.  If  there  be  marked 
vascular  congestion  and  injection,  he  is  to  study  their  character.  Note 
is  to  be  made  whether  the  finer  vessels  brought  to  view  are  situated  in 
the  conjunctiva  or  are  more  deeply  placed.  To  do  this,  he  is  to  move 
his  forefinger  lightly  over  the  conjunctival  membrane,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  its  vessels  glide  with  every  movement  given  by  the  finger, 
whilst  the  deeper  episcleral  twigs,  which  should  not  be  ordinarily  seen, 
remain  stationary.  Again,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  appear  quite 
tortuous,  are  superficial  and  bright  red,  and  are  more  numetous  in  the 
looser  and  more  peripheral  portion  of  the  membrane^%T^reas  the 
episcleral  arteries — which  appear  as  very  minute  radi^hag  stems,  and 
seem  to  be  limited  to  the  ciliary  region — have  more/^Vi  decided  pink 
appearance.  Any  venous  engorgement  in  the  sajtfftKregion,  of  course, 
appears  much  darker  and  denser.  Further,  k«Xffiust  remember  that 
small  superficial  twigs  encroaching  upon  thjf^Meal  limbus,  or  extend¬ 
ing  far  over  its  surface,  are  of  frequent  qgcWence,  especially  in  local¬ 
ized  lesions  of  this  membrane. 

He  is  next  to  lightly  depress  the  lowef'lids,  so  as  to  expose  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  inferior  portions  of  th^^njunctivae.  In  order  to  better 
bring  the  inferior  cul-de-sac  inWfu|l  view,  he  will  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  patient  look  upwaS^K^He  should  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
conjunctival  surface  of  th^Cpr  lid.  After  a  little  practice  this  may 
be  readily  accomplished  having  the  patient  look  down,  and  then 

catching  hold  of  the*%e  margin  of  the  lid  or  lashes  with  the  index 
finger  and  the  thunX "of  one  hand,  hold  the  lid  away  and  down 
from  the  eye.  this  is  done,  the  surgeon  is  to  place  either  the 

top  of  the  fora&^r  or  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  or,  if  he  has 
become  suffici^hfly  expert,  the  second  finger  of  the  same  hand,  upon 
the  uppei^Jj^about  a  centimeter  above  the  point  previously  held.  By 
nd  gently  drawing  the  lid  down  and  out  and  then  up, 


now  quicR^  1 
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and  at  the  same  time  firmly  fixing  the  upper  half  of  the  lid  in  position 
by  the  finger  held  against  it,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  lid  will  almost 
immediately  evert  and  the  conjunctival  surface  will  become  exposed  to 
view.  The  moment  this  is  accomplished,  the  patient  is  to  be  requested 
to  look  up  with  his  opposite  eye ;  this  will  cause  the  examined  eye 
to  look  up — a  manoeuvre  that  will  frequently  make  the  everted  lid 
remain  in  position  without  any  further  effort  upon  the  surgeon’s  part  to 
hold  it.  With  the  timid,  or  with  children,  he  may  find  it  desirable  to 
substitute  a  probe  or  a  pencil  for  the  finger.  Where  the  cilia  have 
disappeared,  as  in  many  cases  of  chronic  granular  conjunctivitis  and 
blepharitis,  he  can  take  hold  of  the  lid  by  catching  the  entire  lid- 
thickness.  To  do  this,  he  should  slip  the  tip  of  the  thumb  directly 
beneath  the*  lid  upon  its  conjunctival  surface,  and  make  the  counter¬ 
grasp  and  the  rest  of  the  procedure  in  the  usual  way.  Ordinarily,  in 
these  chronic  cases,  this  will  give  but  little  discomfort.  Should  the 
palpebral  fissure  be  very  much  shortened  and  the  eye  be  painful,  or, 
from  some  other  local  or  general  cause,  should  ordinary  manipulation  be 
impossible,  and  the  case  be  sufficiently  urgent,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
local  or  general  anaesthesia.  In  children  the  bromide  of  ethyl  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  agent  for  the  latter  purpose.  After  a  little  practice,  the  student 
will  find  himself  able  in  all  ordinary  cases  to  evert  the  lid  with  one  hand 
alone,  using  his  right  hand  for  the  patient’s  left  eye,  and  his  left  hand 
for  his  right  eye.  To  do  this,  he  should  first  place  the  index  finger 
upon  the  lid  and  make  a  slight  downward  and  backward  pressure.  He 
should  next  slip  the  thumb  under  the  ciliary  border,  when,  upon  making 
an  outward  and  forward  movement  with  the  thumb  at  the  same  time 
that  the  index  finger  is  pressing  down  and  in,  the  lid  will  quickly  evert 
without  any  difficulty.  If  pain  be  complained  of,  a  few  drops  of  cocaine 
may.  be  instilled  beneath  the  upper  lid.  After  ha^ii^^cured  the  lid  in 

the  desired  poayw,  it  can  be  retained 
fig.  145.  there  as  longer  desired,  by  pressing 

down  inst8^5  of  up  upon  the  ciliary 
border)^^hown  in  Fig.  145. 

)manoeuvre  gives  opportunity 
fo  illuminate  or  magnify  any 
Abortion  that  the  surgeon  wishes,  by 
Of  convex  lens  held  in  the  other  hand. 
During  the  entire  examination,  the 
patient  must  be  made  to  face  the 
source  of  illumination.  Having  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  the  procedure, 
it  only  remains  for  the  surgeon  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  surface, 
the  state  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
the  cilia,  etc. 

>a\  -  (wells.)  Among  children,  especially  where 

there  are  great  photophobia,  pain, 
k  luch  discharge,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  fix  the  child  s  head  firmly 


Method  op^ifling  the  upper  eyelid. 
‘  \V*  (Wells.) 


EV^en  the  surgeon’s  knees,  whilst  an  assistant  holds  the  child  on  his 
Jap.  This  should  be  done  in  every  case  in  which  it  may  be  found  neces- 
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sary.  To  avoid  staining  the  clothes  with  any  of  the  solutions  or  washes 
used,  a  towel  or  rubber  cloth  should  be  spread  upon  the  lap.  The  per¬ 
son  holding  the  child  should  sit  sideways  in  front  of  the  surgeon,  so  that 
the  body  of  the  patient  shall  rest  directly  across  his  thighs,  as  this  will 
give  him  opportunity  to  hold  the  little  patient’s  hands  with  one  hand 
and  cross  one  leg  over  the  child’s  legs  at  the  same  time,  if  necessary, 
thus  leaving  his  other  hand  free  to  be  of  service  in  any  manipulation 
required.  By  a  little  knack,  the  student  will  soon  learn  how  either  to 
expose  the  eye  or  cause  the  lids  to  evert  whilst  the  patient  is  in  this 
position.  To  accomplish  the  former,  he  should  get  the  tip  of  the  finger 
and  of  the  thumb  under  the  ciliary  border  before  he  attempts  to  widely 
separate  the  lids.  To  expose  the  conjunctiva  alone,  a  quickly  repeated 
lateral  movement  given  to  the  border  of  the  upper  lid  by  the  thumb  of 
one  hand,  whilst  the  index  finger  of  the  hand  with  which  he  intends  to 
hold  the  eye  is  placed  upon  the  lid  about  half-way  up  its  surface,  will 
soon  cause  a  free  eversion.  The  lower  lid  can  likewise  be  caught  and 
held  in  position. 

To  expose  the  lower  palpebral  conjunctive  means  merely,  as  said 
before,  a  downward  movement  given  to  the  lower  lid.  If  the  surgeon 
finds  himself  unable  to  expose  the  eye  by  his  fingers  alone,  he  can  make 
use  of  one  of  the  smaller-sized  lid- elevators.  He  is  not  to  misconstrue  the 
little  yellow- white  nodules  termed  pinguecula,  so  often  seen  beneath  the 
bulbar  conjunctiva  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea,  and  not  infrequently 
complained  of,  as  something  serious.  He  should  take  careful  note  of  any 
apparent  changes  in  the  sclerotic,  remembering  that  it  is  bluish  pearly- 
white  and  exceedingly  clear  in  youth,  whilst  in  old  age  it  may  be  nor¬ 
mally  yellowish  and  quite  translucent. 

This  will  bring  us  to  focal  illumination ,  which  method  of  exam¬ 
ination  has  also  received  the  names  of  u  oblique  illuiitinittion  ’’  and 
“  lateral  illumination .”  It  is  of  value  in  the  detec^^  cn  changes 
that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  tissues  of  the  an  tm^^y  portion  of  the 
eye  and  its  accessories.  It  should  be  employejjOft  all  cases  where 
involvement  of  this  part  of  the  organ  is  suspl^®l.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
important  a  step  in  a  critical  study  of  any  cas^^r  ocular  disease,  that  it 
is  advisable  to  include  it  in  every  ophthalmic^amination.  This  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  stu^nt,  as  frequently,  by  recourse 
to  it,  he  will  be  rewarded  by  the  disc^^ry  of  some  minute  change,  or 
some  delicate  yet  dangerous  distirihince,  the  overlooking  of  which 
might  lead  to  an  imperfect  and^eynaps,  improper  diagnosis.  By  it, 
slight  inflammatory  condi conjunctiva  or  lids,  minute  opaci¬ 
ties  or  faint  nebulae  situatesSvhi  the  cornea,  small  superficial  ulcers, 
particles  of  foreign  sub^Famses  which  have  become  imbedded  in  the 
corneal  substance,  mav  aTHJe  made  plainly  visible.  Where  the  areas  of 
denuded  cornea  are  hOTjbmely  small,  or  where  there  has  been  a  minute 
tear  or  break  in  tJ^Opithelium,  the  exposed  portion  may  frequently  be 
made  more  pla^A^ecognizable  by  impregnating  the  corneal  substance 
with  a  drop  cNQytVo  per  cent,  solution  of  either  the  sodium  or  potassium 
salt  of  fluotesctn.  This  is  done  by  allowing  a  single  drop  to  fall  upon 
the  cori^^p^urface,  following  this  immediately  by  a  thorough  washing 
with  Xistmed  water,  when  the  exact  point  of  the  broken  surface  will 
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be  made  apparent  by  a  deep  greenish-yellow  stain,  which  will  remain 
visible  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  drug  causes  conjunctival  lesions  to 
become  quite  yellow  in  tint. 

Thickening,  discolorations,  and  vascularity  of  iris-tissue,  shape  and  size 
of  pupil,  lymph-extravasation  into  the  pupillary  space,  plastic  exuda¬ 
tions  attached  either  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  or  to  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  related  tissues  in  the  fellow-eye,  can  all  be  seen.  Even 
the  faintest  trace  of  disturbance  or  inflammatory  changes  in  the  lens 
or  posterior  capsule,  morbid  growths,  detachments,  blood-  and  lymph- 
effusions  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  chamber,  may  all  often 
be  brought  into  view. 

There  are  two  methods,  either  of  which  may  be  employed,  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit.  The  first,  which  is  the  better,  consists  in  placing  the 
patient  in  a  darkened  room  and  exposing  the  eye  to  direct  rays  received 
from  a  single  source  of  artificial  light.  The  flame  should  be  placed 
about  one  meter  in  front  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  eye  under  exam¬ 
ination.  The  light  is  to  be  situated  on  a  higher  level  than  the  patient’s 
eye,  so  as  to  avoid  any  shadows  that  may  be  cast  by  the  arm  and  body 
of  the  operator  whilst  he  is  manipulating.  A  convex  spherical  lens  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  diopters’  strength  is  needed. 

The  student  should  stand  in  front  of  the  patient’s  opposite  side  and 
hold  the  lens  between  the  light  and  the  eye  under  examination.  The 
lens  should  be  held  in  the  hand  corresponding  to  the  eye  of  the  patient 
which  is  not  being  examined,  and  at  a  little  more  than  its  focal  length 
from  the  portion  of  the  organ  to  be  studied.  By  this  means,  the  focus¬ 
sing-point  of  a  beam  of  concentrated  artificial  light  is  made  to  fall  upon 
any  of  the  above-named  structures  and  to  play  over  jttem  to  any  requi¬ 
site  extent  of  area  or  degree  of  intensity.  By  lookii^Ga^k  of  the  convex 
lens  and  gazing  directly  upon  the  illuminated  pai^m  shall  find  an  area 
of  illumination  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  d^Q^e  contrasting  shadow, 
in  which  area  of  concentrated  light  the  mqst/lMfiute  changes  can  readily 
be  seen.  In  order  to  secure  a  magnified  «&^3je  of  the  illuminated  point, 
another  lens,  say  of  -f  S.  20.  D.,  may  bGlMl  in  the  surgeon’s  other  hand, 
between  his  eye  and  that  of  the  paiieVt^it  a  distance  from  the  observed 
eye  at  or  within  the  focal  lengtWff*  the  lens.  If  desired,  a  so-called 
“corneal  loupe,”  which  is  prantiMly  a  low-power  microscope  mounted 
in  appropriate  tubing,  mav%W  employed.  Many  extremely  minute 
changes  may  thus  be  deidSt^l  which  would  escape  detection  by  the 
unassisted  eye. 

Fig.  146  explan;  procedure  very  well.  Here  l  is  a  bi-convex 
lens,  known  as  th eliminating  lens,  which  receives  divergent  illuminat¬ 
ing  rays  from^tjg^upper  candle-flame.  After  their  passage  through  the 
lens,  they  are>^S^?rought  to  a  point  of  concentration  upon  the  cornea  of 
the  eye,  ]3,ynwch  point  of  concentration  can  be  made  to  alter  its  situation 
by  clmq^^M  the  relative  position  of  the  candle,  the  lens,  and  the  eye  (the 
dottedN^Ves  proceeding  from  the  second  candle  through  the  dotted  lens, 
so  a^o  be  focussed  upon  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  serving  as 
aiQMr  example).  In  the  first  instance,  lens  l',  known  as  the  magnify¬ 
ing  lens,  focusses  the  magnified  image  of  the  corneal  point  on  the 
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observed  eye  upon  the  retina  of  e',  the  observing  eye.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  dotted  line  passing  from  the  deeper  point  on  the  posterior 
capsule  of  the  lens  of  the  observed  eye,  requires  the  movement  of  the 
lens,  l',  to  a  point  nearer  the  observed  eye,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect 
picture  upon  the  retina  of  the  observing  eye,  E7. 

Fig.  146. 
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and  carried  in  various  directions.  He  should  make  the  light  play  over 
the  entire  pupillary  area,  and  focus  accurately  for  any  supposed  capsular 
or  lenticular  change.  If  there  be  any  doubt,  he  should  not  hesitate, 
after  notifying  the  patient,  to  employ  any  proper  mydriatic  which  will 
give  a  greater  field  of  study  and  a  more  extended  area  of  surface  for 
answer. 

A  modification  of  the  use  of  oblique  illumination,  in  the  study  of  the 
so-called  catoptric  test  for  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens,  may  at  times  he  very  important.  As  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  Physiology,  and  as  explained  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  Cataract, 
there  are  three  reflecting  surfaces  situated  in  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
eye,  the  corneal,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsulars  of  the  lens, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  strong  reflection  of  any  brilliantly 
illuminated  body  placed  before  it.  By  placing  the  source  of  artificial  light 
at  an  angle  and  putting  our  eye  in  the  path  of  the  equivalent  or  reflect¬ 
ing  angle,  by  looking  through  a  strong  convex  lens,  we  can,  if  the 
patient’s  crystalline  lens  be  transparent  and  in  position,  see  the  three 
images  of  the  flame:  one,  upon  the  patient’s  cornea;  and  second  and 
third,  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  his  lens.  If  the 
patient’s  lens  be  absent,  the  large  anterior  upright  corneal  image  will 
be  alone  visible.  If  an  opacity  of  sufficient  density  and  area  to  disturb 
the  reflecting  powers  of  the  lens  exists  at  its  posterior  pole,  the  small 
inverted  posterior  image  of  the  flame  will  be  lost ;  whilst  if  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  lens  has  lost  its  reflecting  power,  the  middle  upright  image 
cannot  even  be  seen.  As  can  be  readily  understood,  the  plan  thus  offers 
a  most  valuable  guide  in  the  determination  of  these  questions. 

In  some  instances,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  antero-posterior  positions  of  many  opacities  in  tfie  ocular  media 
cause  a  difference  in  apparent  motion  when  a  beai%tCn^ght  is  cast  upon 
them  from  the  plane  concave  mirror  of  an  qnMmtmoscope  through 
which  they  are  being  observed. 

At  times,  where  suspicion  of  so-called  conSal  cornea  is  entertained, 
an  accurate  study  of  the  corneal  memhra^ef  as  seen  in  profile,  is  of 

fSx 

oK^liould  next  be  tested.  As  the 
^eye  are  normally  insufficient  to  fill 
external  coverings  are  not  easily 
of  the  contained  material,  either 


great  value. 

The  degree  of  intra-ocular  tens 
student  is  aware,  the  contents  of  J 
the  globe  to  its  utmost,  and,  as  r 
stretched,  any  decrease  or  i&p  ease 


solid  or  liquid,  will  marj 
increase  of  resistance 


is  known  as  tensio: 
acter  and  degree, 
steadily  downwad 
apply  the  tipgNof! 
upon  the 
light  do4 


itself  by  a  corresponding  decrease  or 
to  external  compression.  This  resistance 


e  best  and  simplest  plan  to  ascertain  its  char- 
bllows  :  The  patient  should  be  directed  to  look 
dT^Shd  to  close  the  lids  gently.  The  student  should 
^iis  forefingers  to  the  closed  upper  lids  so  as  to  press 
just  above  the  cornea.  He  is  then  to  make  a  firm,  but 
ard  and  backward  pressure.  This  is  to  be  done  first  with 


one  fdrajhger,  and  then  wfith  the  other.  To  the  novice,  the  procedure 
ma^at  first  be  unproductive  of  any  satisfactory  answer,  but  by  constant 
Mmijion  in  association  with  experts — upon  healthy  and  diseased  eyes 
^oPb  oth  young  and  old  subjects,  he  will  soon  be  made  conversant  with 
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what  is  clinically  known  as  normal  tension.  Having  this  once  estab¬ 
lished,  there  is  no  further  difficulty  in  giving  near  and  close  estimations 
of  the  exact  consistency  of  the  globe  in  various  pathological  conditions. 
He  should  always  test  both  eyes,  and  always  make  use  of  corresponding 
fingers.  If  uncertain  at  times,  he  should  compare  the  results  with 
those  of  other  eyes  which  are  seemingly  alike  in  conditions,  and  make 
it  a  rule  to  study  the  condition  in  the  normal  eye  as  frequently  as  op¬ 
portunity  may  be  given.  At  times,  as  for  instance  in  some  cases  where 
there  are  glaucomatous  symptoms  connected  with  disturbances  situated 
in  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  of  value  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  intra-ocular  tension  at  other  points  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  globe.  This  can  be  done  at  any  position  desired,  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

The  abbreviation  of  the  term  tension  is  ordinarily  written  T,  whilst 
the  usual  signs  for  registering  the  result  are  n  (normal),  —  (minus),  and 
+  (plus)  for  the  character  of  the  condition ;  and  1,  2,  and  3  for  the 
degree ;  whilst  the  interrogation  mark  (?)  serves  to  indicate  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Thus,  the  varying  degrees  may  be  indicated  by  the  following 
signs : 


T  n,  normal  tension. 

T  —  1,  slight,  but  perceptible  decrease. 

T  —  2,  decided  decrease  (the  sclera  can  be  very  easily  indented 
by  ordinary  palpation). 

T  —  3,  great  decrease  (the  sclera  is  so  flabby  and  yielding  that 
the  least  pressure  changes  the  form  of  the  globe. 

T  +  1,  slight,  but  positive  increase. 

T  +  2,  decided  increase  (the  sclera  can  still  be  indented  by 
ordinary  palpation).  \ 

T  +  3,  great  increase  (impossible  to  indent  the*^|e|a  by  firm 
pressure  ;  “  stony  hardness  ”). 

From  time  to  time,  various  contrivances  known  j&\tonometers  have 
been  devised  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  this  epAirical  plan,  and  of 
giving  greater  certainty  to  the  method  of  examj&^mn.  Unfortunately, 
however,  such  instruments  have  not  only  bf&C cumbersome  and  difficult 
to  manage,  but  have  proved  extremely  nnVdAole  in  result.  The  edu¬ 
cated  touch  of  the  careful  and  experiejS^d  investigator  is  all  that  at 
present  can  be  relied  upon.  By  it,  he^rn  not  only  study  intra-ocular 
pressure,  but  is  enabled  to  differeni^e  this  condition  from  rigidity  or 
flaccidity  of  the  tissues  of  the  o walls  themselves,  which  with  the 
most  improved  present  form  ^jo&rtincial  tonometer  is  an  impossibility. 

The  student  must  take^q^y^o  avoid  any  inaccuracy  that  might  arise 
from  palpebral  swelling  fcrieaema,  deeply-set  and  small-sized  globes,  or 
abnormally  prom  inen  two rlarge  eyeballs.  He  should  remember,  also, 
that  not  only  may  tjta^be  variations  of  the  fluid  contents  of  diseased 
organs,  but  also^&u)t  changes  in  density  of  the  ocular  tissues  may 
occur  in  man^vi^icrasiae.  Each  case  must  be  considered  in  association 
with  its  geiwjl  conditions.  Idiosyncrasy  must  be  studied,  because 
what  migt^Abe  normal  for  one  could  readily  be  abnormal  for  another. 

In  vtfc^ui  forms  of  sensory  nerve  disturbance  affecting  the  conjunc- 
Kld  xhe  corneal  areas,  and  in  many  cases  of  glaucoma,  it  is  of  the 
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utmost  clinical  use  to  test  the  degree  of  sensibility.  This  may  be  readily 
done  by  touching  the  exposed  membranes  with  a  wisp  of  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton,  or,  when  greater  accuracy  is  desired,  by  measuring  the  distances 
obtained  between  the  blunted  points  of  any  ordinary  sesthesiometer. 

For  the  study  of  comparative  conjunctival  temperature-sense,  the 
author  has  frequently  found  almost  any  of  the  well-known  surface  ther¬ 
mometers  to  give  excellent  results. 

The  student  should  next  estimate  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
He  should  notice  whether  there  are  any  peculiarities  of  the  iris-tissue. 
If  there  be  any  suspicion  of  abnormality  or  discrepancy  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  eyes  in  the  orbits,  measurements  should  be  care¬ 
fully  made.  If  deep-seated  orbital  or  ocular  disturbances  be  suspected, 
palpation  and  auscultation  may  both  prove  of  the  greatest  diagnostic 
value.  Where  the  ciliary  body  is  supposed  to  be  implicated  or  inflamed, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  plastic  iritis,  it  may  be  made  more  evident  by 
gentle  palpation  upon  the  closed  lid  over  the  ciliary  zone,  revealing  the 
presence  of  localized  points  and  areas  of  tenderness;  this  is  known  as 
ciliary  tenderness .  The  test  is  often  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  probability  of  the  presence  of  sympathetic  irritation 
from  long-standing  irido-cyclitic  stumps. 

So  far,  the  student  has  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
external  appendages  of  the  eye,  and  the  visible  appearance  of  the  grosser 
changes  in  the  anterior  segment  of  the  organ.  It  now  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  bring  to  view  the  finer 
and  less-pronounced  changes  in  the  lens,  the  condition  of  the  vitreous, 
and  the  state  of  the  chorioid,  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  intra¬ 
ocular  surface  of  the  sclerotic.  This  can  be  done  by  that  most  wonder¬ 
ful  and  valuable  instrument  of  precision,  the  ophthalmoscope.  So  much 
is  exposed  by  its  means,  and  so  much  is  dependent the  structures 
that  it  brings  into  view,  that  the  student  should  i^et*  fail  to  make  its 
use  a  part  of  his  routine  examination. 

As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Ophthalmoscopy^tnere  are  two  methods, 
both  of  which  are  thoroughly  explained  jXiJtfiat  place.  The  student 
should  always  make  use  of  one  or  th6"VtWbr,  as  circumstances  allow. 
From  what  is  there  told  him,  he  canV&alize  that  the  direct  method  of 
examination  is  the  more  advantageous  of  the  two.  He  should  use  the 
best  pattern  of  instrument  that  fte'can  afford,  since  the  most  valu¬ 
able  results  with  the  easiest  can  be  secured  from  the  mechanism 
having  the  greatest  facihtiesj^ta)the  best  workmanship.  Personally,  the 
author  prefers  the  lates'^^ftern  of  the  refraction  ophthalmoscope  of 
Loring.  0s 

During  such  an  examination,  the  surgeon  should  write  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  conditkm  of  the  media,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  shape, 
size,  and  long  the  disk.  He  should  note  its  tint  and  capillarity, 

the  presenco^^hysiological  or  pathological  excavation,  the  position, 
width,  ai^i^teibility  of  the  scleral  ring,  and  the  character  of  the  cho- 
rioidal  ri^g^and  conus.  He  should  give  brief  mention  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  si^e  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  vessels,  with  the  apparent  thick- 
ne^Q)fl  their  walls  and  the  color  of  the  contained  blood ;  and  add  a 
rew  words  as  to  the  situation  of  the  greatest  retinal  striation,  the  state 
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of  the  chorioid,  and  the  character  and  amount  of  refractive  error,  etc.1 
At  first,  this  may  seem  irksome,  and  in  many  instances  unnecessary. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  advice  of  the  author  to  the  student  is,  do  it,  and 
the  reward,  as  to  the  more  exact  knowledge  of  nerve  and  vascular 
change,  the  better  interpretation  of  the  many  transient  conditions  of  the 
optic  nerve,  retina,  and  chorioid,  and  the  clearer  recognition  of  those 
interesting  visible  expressions  of  harmful  refractive  error,  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  slight  amount  of  extra  work  involved  at  the  times 
of  examination. 

Leaving  the  methods  to  be  detailed  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the 
subject  is  treated  in  extenso ,  those  methods  of  ocular  examination 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  except  in  special  cases,  will  next  be 
taken  up.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  most  frequently  employed, 
is  that  of  the  determination  of  the  so-called  fields  of  vision . 


Fig.  147. 


As  has  been  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Phv<tfTMHgy,  every  eye  has  a 
certain  amount  of  indirect  or  peripheral  vi^ora which  in  many  instances 
of  ocular  disease  it  becomes  desirable  tofcstfrnate.  Ordinarily  there  are 
three  methods  of  accomplishing  this :  by  the  use  of  a  flat,  dead- 


three  methods  of  accomplishing  this :  ^Tpt,  by  the  use  of  a  flat,  dead- 
black  surface  on  which  three-inch  quires  or  concentric  circles  of  five 
degrees’  difference  are  ruled  ii  r  dark,  almost  black,  or  dark-blue 


color.  In  the  centre  of  this  ^l^K^oard  a  white  cross  is  painted,  from 
which  fine  radiating  dotted  £N^>nd  lines  at  forty- five  degrees’  difference, 
extend  in  all  directions,  idlusilividing  the  surface  into  eight  equal  sec¬ 
tions.  Fig.  147  shows  VhJ  two  characters  of  rulings  and  the  divisions 
of  the  sections  :  ♦ 


beak  w  x  ie  Diseases  of  the  Retina. 


the 


dea<  or,  better,  long, 

the  sed  in  corsets,  on 

end  unpolished  green 

pap  70  mm.,  four  mm., 


I  ,  either  a  series  of  long,  thin  slips  of  ordinary 

dea<  or,  better,  long,  narrow,  flat,  flexible  pieces  of 

the  sed  in  corsets,  on  which  have  been  pasted  at  one 

end  unpolished  green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  white 

pap  70  mm.,  four  mm.,  or  one  cm.,  in  each  area,  or  a 


1  F  n  of  these  appearances 

i  wan  /\  T\i «/\n  /-» -£*  /\  Ll  i 


1  F  n  of  these  appearances  in  the  fundus,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 


I  ,  either  a  series 


either  a  series  of  long,  thin  slips  of  ordinary 
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small  black  disk,  fastened  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  handle,  will  be 
necessary.  This  latter  contrivance  may  be  so  arranged  that  graduated 
areas  of  any  desired  color  may  be  exposed  as  wanted.  The  extent  of 
the  color-areas  are  graded  by  some  surgeons,  white  being  made  some¬ 
what  more  than  double  that  of  the  green,  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The 
board,  which  is  to  be  supported  by  a  tripod  or  some  similar  arrange¬ 
ment,  should  be  placed  at  a  slight  angle  so  as  to  face  a  window  or  a 
light.  The  patient  should  be  seated  before  the  board  in  such  position 
that  his  eye  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  central  cross.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  surface  of  the  board  has  sufficient  lateral  inclination 
to  escape  any  conflicting  shadow  from  the  patient’s  person.  He  is  to  be 
directed  to  fix  his  vision  steadfastly  upon  the  cross.  One  eye  must 
be  employed  at  a  time,  the  other  being  excluded  by  means  of  one  or 
two  turns  of  a  roller  bandage.  The  test-colors  are  to  be  carried  along 
the  various  meridians  upon  the  surface  of  the  board  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  fixation-point  in  all  manner  of  confusing  ways,  until  the 
patient  first  recognizes  their  presence  by  correctly  calling  the  color- 
names.  Small  chalk-marks  significant  of  the  colors  used — preferably 
the  initial  letters  of  the  colors — are  to  be  placed  at  the  points  of  first 
recognition.  This  procedure  is  to  be  repeated  at  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  degrees’  difference  around  the  entire  board.  By  connecting  all  the 
related  marks,  there  will  be  completed  a  series  of  irregular  concentric 
circles  which,  in  the  normal  eye,  will  appear  in  the  following  order : 
green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  white.  These  markings  are  to  be  copied 
on  small  blanks  ruled  in  corresponding  proportion,  which  can  be  filed 
and  kept  for  future  reference.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  always  well  to 
note  on  the  charts  which  eye  was  the  first  tried,  the  author  making  it 
a  rule,  whenever  practicable,  to  try  first  either  the  more  affected  eye, 
or  the  right  eye  if  they  be  nearly  alike.  If  desired^1  if  found  neces¬ 
sary,  though,  of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  so  ^H&fiSbtory,  Priestley 

C!  vv-\  1  4-  Tv  ^  ^  nil  AV\  .-V  /-»  itta  i  v\  vm  V\  TT  1  V*  AVY»  AY^k  4-  1  Ka 


Smith’s  suggestion,  as  given  in  the  accompanyj^^rrangement,  may  be 
sufficient  in  some  of  the  uncomplicated  cases JjH^cas  e-book  record  : 

«•  <$p 

%  eft 


Fields  : 


90c 


55c 


55° 

R  90c 


65° 


If  notings  of  the  intermedi«&  quarter  meridians  be  desired,  the  num¬ 
ber  which  expresses  the  the  special  angle  may  be  inserted  in 

its  proper  position.  Plojptivenient,  a  slight  modification  of  Bjerrum’s 
plan,  by  having  a  a^u^^  black  screen  two  meters  in  size  placed  at  two 
meters’  distance  frVi^Jthe  patient,  is  very  good  when  the  student  wishes 
to  study  very^sjflall  scotomata  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  field. 
The  orclinary/7w>eH3entimeter  square  or  diameter  test-color,  fastened  on 
the  end  of  h^Srng  black  rod,  is  to  be  used.  By  this  means,  the  size  of 
the  blirt^pbt  can  be  most  easily  estimated.  Of  course,  the  distance 
used  amvthe  size  of  the  test-object,  should  always  be  noted  in  connection 
with^M^e  amount  of  reduction  made  in  field-blank  used  for  record, 
v  second.  This  method,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  used  by  the  most  careful 
(^servers,  consists  in  the  employment  of  some  one  of  the  many  forms 
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of  perimeters,  all  of  which  are  based  on  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
carrying  small  areas 1  of  color  inward  upon  a  graduated  metallic  arc 
toward  a  fixed  central  point.  Among  the  latest  improvements  that 
have  been  added  to  these  contrivances  is  a  small  duplicature,  which,  by 
adjustment,  can  be  made  to  register  properly  a  copy  of  the  field  of 
vision  being  taken.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  convenient  is  that  of 
McHardy.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  quadrant  upon  which  a  small 
carriage  containing  various  colors  can  be  made  to  move  inward  from  the 


McHardy’s  perimeter. 

periphery.  Back  of  the  central  fixatO-point  there  is  a  small  and 
ingenious  mechanism  for  the  regist  of  the  result.  In  front,  there 
is  an  adjustable  chin-rest,  by  wbi©)(he  level  of  the  patient’s  eye  may 
be  made  to  coincide  with  th^eJitre  of  fixation.  (Fig  148.)  Other 
accessories  intended  for  change  of  field-area  and  studies  with  the  field 
of  fixation,  etc.,  accomp^vjit.  The  quadrant,  h  li,  having  been  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  it  shalj  jjjandvertical,  and  the  color-carriage  having  been 
removed  to  the  extnam^eriphery  of  the  arc,  the  patient  is  made  to  fix 
upon  the  centrajpj^mt,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  student 
standing  behiftMhe  instrument,  and  slowly  revolving  the  milled  head, 
j,  which  acra^fhmultaneously  upon  the  color-traveller,  i  i,  and  the 

1  The  Srfafc^ithe  better.  The  author  prefers  those  which  are  but  two  and  four  millimeters 
sqiiare<jnsiz%r 


Fig.  148. 
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pointer,  P,  tells  the  patient  to  state  the  moment  the  area  of  incom¬ 
ing  color  is  recognized.  By  stopping  the  motion  and  pushing  the 
chart-box,  e,  against  the  pointer,  jp,  the  moment  the  color  is  recog¬ 
nized,  a  small  hole  is  made  in  the  registry  blank  at  a  point  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  color  upon  the  quadrant.  This  procedure  is 
repeated  at  any  meridian  desired,  until  a  series  of  points  are  made  upon 
the  blank.  The  blank  should  then  be  removed,  and  the  points  on  it 
connected  with  narrow  ink  lines,  thus  giving  the  desired  charts  of  the. 
field  of  vision.  Repetition  may  be  made  with  any  chosen  colors  until 
the  series  of  fields  desired  are  completed.  The  appearance  of  a  chart 
is  shown  in  Fig.  149. 

This,  which  corresponds  to  the  entire  field,  is  divided  into  concentric 
circles  of  five-degree  differences  from  zero  to  ninety  :  it  is  intended  for 


Fig.  149. 


Average  size  of  field  of  vision  for  white.  (Slightly  from  McHardy.) 

the  registration  of  the  changes  in  the  whol^eoW-area.  A  second  chart, 
which  extends  peripherally  to  but  degrees,  may  also  be  em¬ 

ployed.  This  one,  which  thus  gives  \wjjerhe  comparative  measurement 
of  the  former,  is  to  be  used  onlvCfor  registering  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  central  portion  of  rl^nelds.1 

In  all  examinations  of  thisjgipd,  there  must  be  frequent  interchange 
and  substitution  of  colors,  v^tk  sufficient  repetition  in  all  possible  ways, 
to  verify  the  correctne  feh  point  chosen.  Care  should  be  taken 

to  have  the  patient’s  constantly  fixed  on  the  central  point,  and  to 
avoid  fatigue  of  tbeTepI  by  unnecessary  repetition.  After  the  principal 
boundaries  hav^JieOT  obtained,  it  is  desirable  in  all  instances  to  search 
carefully  throughout  the  fields  for  any  areas  of  altered,  diminished,  or 
annihilated^dblbr-perception.  This  is  done  as  follows  :  first,  a  similarly- 
sized  m<^kof  the  color  wished  to  be  studied,  is  to  be  placed  directly 
over  fl^v^entral  cross,  and  then,  while  carrying  a  similar  area  of 


vth£ 


be  noticed  that  the  ninety-degree  meridian  is  horizontal.  (Here,  in  the  United  States, 
lety-degree  meridian  is  placed  vertically. 
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the  same  color  inward  from  the  periphery  to  the  fixation-point,  the 
patient  is  to  compare  the  two  color  squares  without  taking  his  eye  from 
the  central  point.  Any  space  or  area,  whether  central  or  peripheral, 
in  which  the  color  is  diminished  or  loses  its  identity,  should  be  marked, 
care  being  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  the  physiological  blind  spot, 
which  should  be  searched  for  in  every  case  and  noted  on  the  field  blank, 
so  as  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  entire  procedure.  If  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  exact  conformation  of  these  areas  be  desired,  the  patient 
may  be  removed  double  or  treble  the  distance  from  the  test-color,  thus 
proportionately  increasing  their  size.  Of  course,  if  a  perimeter  be  used, 
the  arc  employed  should  be  comparatively  lessened  in  curvature.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  the  various  hemianopsias,  quadrant  defects,  etc.,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  portions,  especially 
around  the  fixation-point,  should  be  carefully  gone  over,  millimeter  by 
millimeter,  with  a  two-  or  a  four-millimeter  square  of  the  desired  colors. 


?5 


Advantages  of  hemispherical  over  flat  field.  (Nettleshj 


In  the  registry  of  the  blind  or  dimmed  areas,  oYffi^mata,  as  they 
are  called,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  designate  those  tha&Ai’e  positive,  respec¬ 
tively  either  by  black  areas  or  cross-bars,  and  that  are  negative 

by  cross-bars  or  parallel  linings.  If  scienHflOccuracy  be  desired,  as 
in  the  study  of  incipient  nerve  disease,  ldiex£)lor- square  or  circle,  which 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  quite  small,  can  h^fixed  in  the  position  of  the 
partial  scotomata  on  the  field,  and  similarly-sized  squares  or  circles, 
with  numbers'  of  related  confusiomc^rs  pasted  upon  them,  substituted 
one  after  the  other  in  the  positioj^ofhhe  central  fixation-color,  until  the 
nearest  match  to  the  excentnM^for  has  been  made.  By  this  means, 
the  student  can  obtain  ar^i^ipof  the  appearance  of  the  color  in  the 
affected  area.  Proportionate  sizes  of  the  matching  confusion-colors 
may  then  be  cut  and^asted  on  the  registry  blank  in  this  position  and 
used  for  future  commmson,  thus  giving  better  notions  of  prognosis  than 
could  otherwise^lta^Mained.  By  fixing  the  test-color  at  various  points 
upon  the  qua4j$M*of  the  perimeter  and  revolving  the  arc  around  the 
central  pivo^fck  ordinary  procedure  may  be  so  altered  as  to  produce 
lateral  mcn^nents  of  the  test-color  along  the  concentric  circle.  This 
modifie?K^JaH  is  particularly  useful  in  studying  scotomata  and  irregular 
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curvatures  of  bounding  lines,  as  found  in  the  color-fields  of  many  cases 
of  commencing  optic-nerve  atrophy  and  chorioiditis. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  hemispherical  over  the  flat  field  is  shown 
in  Fig.  150.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  every  point  on  the  curved  field 
is  equidistant  from  the  observer’s  retina,  thus  avoiding  the  double  error 
in  the  flat  surface  of  having  the  weakest  portion  of  the  retina  given  the 
most  distant  fixation.  Further,  as  can  be  readily  demonstrated  in  many 
cases  clinically,  especially  in  studying  light-perception,  the  plane  surface 
does  not  allow  sufficient  area  upon  which  to  project  the  most  peripheral 
portions  of  the  temporal  field. 

If  desired,  as  when  visiting  a  patient  at  his  house,  or  when  he  is  bed¬ 
ridden  and  cannot  sit  up,  one  of  the  small  portable  hand-perimeters, 
such  as  Schweigger’s  latest  model,  may  be  of  value. 

Third.  The  last  method,  which  is  the  simplest  and,  of  course,  the 
crudest  and  least  satisfactory,  may  be  resorted  to  wherever  the  black-board 
or  the  perimeter  is  unobtainable.  It  consists  in  having  the  patient  gaze 
steadily  with  one  eye  at  a  time  (the  other  being  covered)  into  the 
observer’s  eye,  whilst  he  has  his  back  turned  toward  a  window  or  other 
source  of  light.  The  observer  now,  bringing  his  outstretched  fingers, 
or  a  color  square,  inward  along  a  vertical  plane  midwray  between  his 
own  eye  and  that  of  the  patient  in  various  directions  from  points  in  the 
periphery  toward  an  imaginary  line  connecting  the  two  eyes,  is  to  notice 
the  position  at  which  the  fingers  or  colors  are  first  seen,  being  careful 
that  the  patient  keeps  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  upon  his  eye.  Assuming 
that  the  observer’s  own  field  of  vision  is  normal,  he  may  compare  the 
patient’s  answers  with  his  own  results  obtained  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  alter  frequently  the  number  of  outstretched  fingers  or 
change  the  color  of  the  card  at  various  points  in  the  field,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  more  certainty  as  to  the  results.  V 

Should  vision  be  very  low,  as  in  well-matured  o^fcQa^t,  marked  nerve 
disease,  advanced  glaucoma,  etc.,  the  extent  of  visual  field  may  be 
conveniently  obtained  by  the  employment  of^jV  candle-flames,  or  of  a 
flame  and  the  glare  from  the  concave  mirrc^vf  an  ophthalmoscope.  In 
each  instance,  one  light  is  to  be  steadilv^gkfeu  at  and  the  other  is  to  be 
moved  inward  from  every  side  at  shoitf^&ft^vals  toward  the  central  light. 
If  desired,  two  candle- flames  migh^bV^ached  to  an  ordinary  perimeter, 
one  at  the  fixation-point  and  the/6cker  on  the  carriage.  An  apparatus 


might  be  advantageously  used 
stimulus  could  be  substitu 
plan,  not  only  would  km 
perception  be  obtained 


Vnich  graduated  beams  of  electric-light 
the  ordinary  candle-flame.  By  this 


e  of  the  existence  of  quantitative  light- 
also  the  grade  and  quality  of  the  percep¬ 
tion.  Where  centeaQSxation  is  unobtainable,  the  author  has  many 
times  secured  stei^ess  of  the  patient’s  eye  by  repeatedly  tapping 
upon  the  fixajtigjwpoint,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  patient 
endeavor  to  fhpersistently  upon  the  position  from  which  he  hears  the 
noise.  ♦  /v 

Th^^prtance  of  the  art  of  perimetry  is  very  great,  as  the  changes 
in  th£  v^ual  field  assume  such  definite  forms  in  various  local  disorders 
stemic  diseases  as  to  render  the  full  appreciation  of  the  method 
folute  necessity  to  every  ophthalmic  student.  In  the  numerous 
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organic  and  functional  neuroses,  the  different  types  of  fields  are  often  in 
many  instances  almost  pathognomonic. 

In  rarer  instances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  character  and 
amount  of  direct  vision  for  colors.  Many  contrivances  for  both  quali¬ 
tative  and  quantitative  measurement  have  been  devised.  For  ordinary 
clinical  purposes,  where  experimental  and  scientific  accuracy  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  a  chart  or  disk  of  graduated  colors,  to  be  recognized  at 
definite  distances,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  As  has  been  explained  in  the 
physiological  division,  red  is  the  most  easily  recognized,  green  and  blue 
coming  next  in  order.  Using  these  as  rough  standards  until  better 
grading  and  more  definite  estimates  can  be  established,  very  fair  notions 
of  the  comparative  degree  of  color- vision,  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  may  be  obtained.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  having  the  colors 


Fig.  151. 
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the  author.  /  J 

It  is  to  be  hung  on  a  wall  in  the  sam<Qaosition  as  the  test-type,  and 
the  patient  is  to  be  removed  to  the  u|^nfistance  of  five  meters.  The 
amount  of  exposure  necessary  for  vfeS^nition,  in  millimeters,  for  each 
eye  separately,  should  be  notedJqn0jg)case-book.  « — 

Should  the  case  show  any  lov^jTng  of  the  color-sense,  or  should  the 
tudent  be  led  to  suspecy*hQixistence  of  such  a  condition  from  the 
ppearance  of  the  optic-neVj^tip,  the  retina,  and  the  chorioid,  or  if  the 
general  symptoms  indicate  any  grave  neurosis,  careful  testing  of  color- 
perception  becomes  ^dTutely  necessary.  Of  all  the  plans,  that  of 
Holmgren  (  )  is  by  far  the  best,  where  actual  comparison 

oi  color  is  ii  made  amon^  laro*e  n  umbers.  this 


l*i-|  .  O  O  eUJ£5  ueuig  dolAUIl- 

pnsned  by  ieap  and  easily-handled  Berlin  wools.  Here 

there  is  no,  ipparatus,  no  doubts  arising  from  imperfectly 

workingJS^hfnery,  and^  nothing  dependent  upon  faulty  naming.  To 


°!.c?  or  1S  11  made  among  large  numbers,  this  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  ieap  and  easily-handled  Berlin  wools.  Here 

ipparatus,  no  doubts  arising  from  imperfectly 
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apply  this  method,  the  candidate  is  to  be  placed  before  a  table.  The 
series  of  small  skeins  of  differently  tinted  wools  chosen  by  Holmgren 
being  thrown  promiscuously  in  a  heap  upon  the  table,  the  candidate  is 
handed  a  large  test- skein  of  light  pure  green,  and  is  requested  to  select 
the  nearest  matches  and  place  them  with  the  test-skein  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  name  the  color.  Frequently,  as  Holmgren  says,  “  If  the  person 
examined  cannot  succeed  in  understanding  this  by  verbal  explanation, 
we  must  resort  to  action/’  After  the  examination  with  this  color  has 
been  done,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  repeated  with  a  purple  and  a  red  test- 
skein.  If  the  first  and  second  tests  evidence  decided  lowering  of  color- 
perception,  the  third  test  need  not  be  made. 

For  scientific,  clinical  purposes,  and,  in  fact,  even  where  large  masses 
are  to  be  examined,  a  plan  modified  from  Holmgren  and  made  use  of 
by  the  author,  is  as  follows :  Broad  diffuse  daylight  is  necessary.  A 
square  of  black  muslin  is  placed  upon  a  flat  table  about  one  meter  away 
from  the  candidate’s  eyes.  Five  large  test-skeins  (pure  green,  pure  red, 
rose,  pure  blue,  and  pure  yellow)  are  separated  from  a  collection  of  five 
small,  pure  match-skeins,  each  being  a  pure  tint  of  definite  intensity  of 
one  of  the  colors  of  the  large  skeins,  and  eighteen  small  confusion- skeins 
of  the  same  intensity,  each  containing  a  mixture  of  certain  definite  per¬ 
centages  of  two  or  more  of  the  colors  of  the  principal  skeins.  Each 
skein  is  colored  with  a  vegetable  dye,  and  each  match-  and  confusion- 
skein  is  designated  by  a  small  black  metallic  bangle,  upon  which  is 
marked  the  initial  of  the  color  and  its  degree  of  color-saturation,  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  understood  by  anyone  but  the  examiner. 
One  eye  of  the  examinate  is  to  be  tried  at  a  time.  One  of  the  large 
test-skeins  (preferably  the  green)  is  handed  to  the  candidate,  and  he  is 
requested  to  select  from  the  pile  of  wools  the  three  nearest  matches  to 
this  skein  and  to  lay  them  alongside  of  it  in  the  m«ftr  of  their  match¬ 
ing.  The  surgeon  should  go  through  the  procedjl^  mid  then  show  the 
candidate  exactly  what  is  wanted,  taking  careJjfi&ever,  so  to  disarrange 
his  choice  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  cm^mate  to  gain  any  knowl¬ 
edge  from  his  selection.  The  lettering  the  tags  of  the  chosen 

wools  are  then  to  be  registered,  in  thetfSkt  of  choice,  upon  a  properly 
arranged  blank.  This  finished,  th^svIScted  wools  are  to  be  replaced 
among  the  general  mass,  and  tlfe  sSme  method  of  selection  continued 
with  the  rose,  the  red,  the  blue,(Sjm  the  yellow. 

By  this  plan  one  is  able  ton^btain  the  proper  registration  of  the  color- 
sense  with  as  few  loop-hq^^of  escape  as  possible.  It  prevents  any 
chance  of  easy  selecti^iOTy^he  aid  of  skilful  shading ;  it  avoids  the 
mistakes  which  mighj^wise  as  to  color,  character  of  dye,  and  choice  of 
material ;  it  pertfTTt^sm  easy  and  comprehensible  method  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  layman  to  ^rendered  unintelligible  to  the  patient ;  and  it  allows 
a  definite  ant^jjact  grading  of  the  amount  of  color-defect  by  which  the 
registration^?^  be  made  common  property  throughout  the  ophthalmic 
world.  ♦  ,  . 

Fe^jvuations  where  proper  color-perception  is  demanded  at  great 
distends,  as  among  engineers,  pilots,  etc.,  it  becomes  requisite,  for  many 
^  s — such  as,  for  instance,  what  Wilson  aptly  terms  chromic 

-to  substitute  contrivances  by  which  a  series  of  similar  colors 


distances,  ; 

^**fer^is — s 

^myopia — t 
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to  those  used  during  near-testing  can  be  promiscuously  vet  intelligently 
placed  by  the  surgeon,  so  that  comparison  can  be  made  while  the  visual 
apparatus  is  in  the  same  position  that  it  would  be  in  during  active  em¬ 
ployment.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  unpolished  reflecting  and 
transmitting  color-areas,  graded  in  size  by  previous  experiment  upon 
normal  visual  organs,  so  that  they  shall  all  be  of  one  saturation  of  tint 
or  shade.  For  this  purpose,  properly  chosen  colored  lamps,  flags,  etc., 
can  be  used ;  but  the  best  and  most  scientific  method  is  the  selection  of 
loose  and  interchangeable  reflected  and  transmitted  color-areas  of  defi¬ 
nite  grades  and  intensities  placed  at  as  great  a  distance  as  will  be  com¬ 
patible  with  safety  when  the  eye  is  at  work  during  its  usual  employment, 
and  to  have  the  testing  done  under  the  same  circumstances  that  the 
visual  apparatus  is  accustomed  to  during  ordinary  routine  duty. 

For  railway  service,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  author,  five  pure 
test-colors  can  be  made  into  definitely  sized  color-areas  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  properly  recognized  by  the  normal  visual  apparatus  at  the  dis¬ 
tance,  say,  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet.  These  areas  can  be 
arranged  in  the  five  faces  of  a  revolving  box  placed  several  feet  above 
a  boxed  series  of  twenty-three  related  pure  and  confusion  tints  of  defi¬ 
nitely  graded  sizes,  situated  along  a  horizontal  beam  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground.  Each  match-area  is  to  be  known  to  the  surgeon  by  the 
initials  of  its  contained  color  or  colors.  The  colors  can  be  placed  in  any 
order  desired  at  the  time,  and  this  order  marked  upon  a  suitable  blank. 
The  candidate  is  then  to  stand  at  the  specified  distance  from  the  testing 
apparatus,  and,  after  an  assistant  has  rotated  one  of  the  upper  test- 
areas  into  position,  the  examiner  is  to  request  the  examinate  to  register 
upon  a  blank,  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  nearest  match  upon  the 
lower  beam  expressed  in  the  number  of  its  order  at  the  time,  to  the 
exposed  upper  test-color.  This  is  to  be  repeated  with  each  tesb^flor.  If 
proper  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  intercommunicating* tftis  can 
be  done  with  a  dozen  or  more  candidates  at  a  time.  Ex^Jfments  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  during  various  kinds  of  weather,  a^d  iinder  varying 
circumstances,  can  be  made,  thus  placing  the  can^h^e  in  exactly  the 
position  and  circumstances  in  which  he  is  expecttftfrto  serve. 

For  merchant  and  marine  service,  army^siantlling,  etc.,  suitable 
modifications  can  be  readily  adopted.  C  ^ 

In  those  rare  cases  of  hemianopia  in  wfriWit  is  desired  to  determine 
whether  the  failure  of  vision  is  due  to  intra- cranial  lesion  situated  in 
front  of  or  behind  the  corpora  quacWOTmina,  valuable  aid  is  possessed 
in  the  movements  of  the  iris  to  light^^Miulus  thrown  upon  the  portions 
of  the  retinae  from  from  whiclKpris  impossible  to  obtain  any  visual 
fields.  As  previously  seenythGarc  of  light-stimulus  follows  the  second 
nerves  inwardly  to  loop  wit!W$e  outgoing  strands  of  the  portions  of  the 
third  nerve  controlling*ri£^phincter  pupillse.  If  the  lesion  be  back  of 
the  loop — that  is,  if  it^tft^m  the  fibres  from  the  second  nerve  back  of  the 
corpora,  or  in  tlm^^wpital  cortex — there  will  necessarily  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  tl^S^uex  act.  Should  the  lesion,  however,  be  situated 
anywhere  in  th^ath  of  the  second  nerve  anterior  to  this  situation  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  optic- nerve  prolongation  which  is  ante¬ 

rior  to  theoMasm  (that  is,  in  the  chiasm  and  optic  tract),  there  will  be 
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a  failure  of  iris-response  when  the  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  retinae 
of  the  broken  arcs.  This  may  he  termed  hemianopic  pupillary  inaction} 

To  employ  the  method  satisfactorily  is  most  difficult,  especially 
where  there  are  disturbing  collateral  symptoms. 

The  method  employed  by  the  author  is  to  place  the  patient — who  has 
had  one  eye  carefully  excluded  from  all  light-stimulus  by  a  few  turns  of 
an  ordinary  roller  bandage — in  front  of  a  light  so  arranged  that  the  rays 
will  fall  over  his  head  upon  a  small  sheet  of  plain  looking-glass,  either 
held  in  the  observer’s  hand,  or  better,  fixed  upon  a  stand.  The  mirror 
is  to  be  so  tilted  that  the  reflection  will  fall  directly  upon  the  patient’s 
eyes,  causing  a  faint  illumination  of  their  exteriors  of  sufficient  amount 
to  render  visible  any  movement  of  the  irides.  An  ordinary  concave- 
mirror  ophthalmoscope  is  now  to  he  held  at  or  near  its  focal  distance  in 
front  of  the  eye,  thus  producing  a  narrow  beam  of  strong  light-stimulus : 
this  stimulus  being  the  one  intended  to  make  evident  the  want  of  reac¬ 
tion.  Should  the  case,  for  instance,  be  one  of  left  lateral  hemianopia, 
the  beam  of  light  is  to  be  started  from  the  extreme  left,  and  gradually 
moved  across  the  blind  area  of  the  left  field  until  the  central  line  is 
almost  reached.  If  the  iris  remains  immobile,  and  the  pupil  continues 
intact  in  size,  there  has  been  no  pupillary  response  during  the  play  of 
light  upon  the  retina  of  the  blind  portion  of  the  eye,  showing  distinctly 
that  the  lesion  has  encroached  upon  the  second  nerve  somewhere  within 
the  sensory-motor  arc,  and  hence,  that  the  portion  of  the  second  nerve 
going  to  that  side  is  involved  at  a  point  between  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  the  beginning  of  the  portion  of  the  nerve  anterior  to  the 
chiasma.  Continuing  the  lateral  movement  of  the  light  inward,  we 
shall  find  that  a  moment  or  two  before  the  central  line  is  reached,  the 
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nated  variety,  where  the  region  of  the  macula  is  more  or  less  involved, 
it  may  be  at  least  of  clinical  interest  to  study  the  apparent  distortion  of 
objects  caused  by  the  bending  and  twisting  of  the  perceptive  elements 
of  the  retina. 

The  student  will  frequently  find  during  the  course  of  some  ocular 
disease,  such  as  a  low  grade  of  plastic  iritis,  and  even  irido-cyclitis,  macu¬ 
lar  chorioiditis  of  low  type,  etc.,  where  there  is  but  little  interfering 
exudate  —  conditions  in  which  the  optical  constants  are  frequently 
modified — that  valuable  aid  can  be  obtained  from  careful  and  repeated 
re-examination  of  refraction  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  He  will 
find  that  quite  a  number  of  cases  may  require,  as  they  improve,  weaker 
and  weaker  concave  sphericals  and  cylinders,  until  at  last,  through  the 
turnstile  of  mixed  astigmatism,  their  ordinary  compound  hypermetropic 
astigmatism  refraction  is  reached.  Berry  speaks  of  the  plan,  whilst 
Green,  Mittendorf,  and  the  author  have  called  attention  to  these,  facts 
in  cases  of  iritis,  causing  much  argument  to  be  raised  as  to  the  cause. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  are  as  stated,  and,  if  properly  used  during 
ocular  examination,  may  prove  of  great  value  in  the  study  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease. 

In  all  the  examinations,  the  student  should  avoid  the  use  of  mydri- 
atics.  He  should  confine  their  employment  as  much  as  possible  to 
therapy.  He  should  learn  to  depend  upon  his  own  skill  as  much  as  he 
can,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  he  will  find  mydriatics  unneces¬ 
sary,  except  in  rare  cases.  Should,  however,  instances  present  them¬ 
selves  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  lens  posterior  to  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  iris,  or  should  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
vitreous  chamber  and  fundus  be  required,  he  can  resort  to  either  homat- 
ropine  or  cocaine.  The  former  is  probably  the  better,  as  it  acts  more 
quickly  and  more  powerfully,  and  hence  is  much  more  ajL^mageous 
for  study;  the  few  additional  hours  of  partial  mydriasis  a^vthe  slight 
increased  loss  of  ciliary  power  from  its  action,  not  bei»gj4f*  any  prac¬ 
tical  importance. 

Although  simulated  blindness  is  not  so  corrftqraiJ  here,  it  occurs 
sufficiently  often  to  render  necessary  an  expHnfljpn  of  a  few  of  the 
more  valuable  methods  for  its  detection.  Q^biore  attempting  any 
special  plan,  it  will  be  advisable  to  write  oi&Ui  succinct  account  of  the 
pretender’s  family  and  personal  history  out  any  reference  to  the 
eye  symptoms.  A  concise  statement  o0e  time  of  the  onset  of  the  eye 
trouble,  the  manner  of  its  appearanc^md  the  progress  of  the  affection 
is  next  to  be  obtained.  Both  di^  near  vision  for  each  eye  sepa¬ 

rately,  no  matter  of  how  littl&^ihe  the  sight  may  seem  to  be,  are  to 
be  noted,  correcting  them/TfNpossible,  as  far  as  can  be  done  without 
the  use  of  a  mydriatic.  Tnfe-pin-hole  test,  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Determination  of  Eim?s  of  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  should 
be  made  use  of.  TJm©tion  of  the  extra-ocular  muscles  is  to  be  tested 
in  order  to  ascert^G^hether  there  is  binocular  fixation  or  not.  The 
action  of  the  i^S^vboth  separately  and  conjoined,  is  to  be  observed, 
to  learn  whether"  the  pupils  contract  to  light-stimulus  or  when  the 
patient  is^^king  at  near  objects.  If  possible,  the  extent  of  the 
lemaini^^  ffelds,  even  though  it  be  asserted  that  vision  is  limited  to 
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mere  light-perception,  is  to  be  obtained.  The  surgeon  should  see  that 
there  is  proper  relationship  in  their  extent  and  size  in  various  situa¬ 
tions.  Nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  The  surgeon  should  pro¬ 
ceed  quietly,  and  obtain  accurate  records  of  all  the  necessary  objective 
symptoms,  with  as  careful  an  account  as  possible  of  all  those  subjective 
conditions  that  the  malingerer  may  voluntarily  or  unintentionally 
furnish.  Lastly,  a  critical  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  each  eye 
should  be  made,  taking  care  to  note  any  manifest  error  of  refraction. 
Continuing  unconcernedly,  the  surgeon  is  to  pursue  the  investigation 
just  as  though  the  malingerer  were  unsuspected.  He  should  tell  the 
patient,  if  there  be  complaint  of  but  one  eye  being  defective,  that  the 
efforts  will  in  the  main  be  limited  to  the  estimation  of  the  power  of  the 
good  eye.  By  now  making  use  of  one  or  several  of  the  following 
plans,  the  actual  possession  of  binocular  vision,  so  as  to  be  readily 
realized  by  competent  witnesses,  can  often  be  conclusively  shown. 

First :  By  the  aid  of  prismatic  glasses  which  are  so  placed  as  arti¬ 
ficially  to  produce  double  and  erroneous  projections  of  natural  objects. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  method  of  Yon  Grafe.  As  this  test  is  conducted 
before  the  good  eye  alone,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  especially  where  one 
eye  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  blind.  The  surgeon,  first  seeing  that 
both  eyes  are  kept  open,  places  a  ten-degree  prism,  with  its  base  held 
upward  or  downward,  in  front  of  the  sound  eye.  Directing  the  patient 
to  look  either  at  a  candle-flame  held  several  meters  away  and  on  a  level 
with  the  eyes,  or  at  a  dot  on  a  piece  of  paper  held  at  thirty  or  forty 
centimeters’  distance,  and  taking  care  that  he  has  not  seen  either  of  the 
test-objects  before  the  prism  was  put  on,  the  surgeon  is  to  ask  him, 
casually,  whether  the  glass  improves  sight  or  not.  If  the  patient  says 
that  he  sees  two  candles  or  that  there  are  two  dote,  he  is  necessarily 
using  both  eyes,1  and  has  thus  betrayed  hims^H^  The  author  pre¬ 
fers  to  make  the  paper  holding  the  dot  mucd^wger  in  area  than  the 
combined  visual  fields,  or,  better,  to  employ^M^andle-test  in  the  dark, 
because  in  both  instances  there  is  nothing^E^to  be  seen  for  comparison; 
for  should  the  malingerer  see  the  d^qblmg  of  other  objects  that  he 
knows  to  be  single,  he  would  undauhjQfffy  declare  that  the  test-object 
was  single,  even  though  it  sh oul d\^p/> ek r  double  to  him. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  drop  a  1^  glass  in  front  of  the  prism  for  con¬ 
firmation,  and  the  prism  may©  rotated,  to  ascertain  whether  the  false 
image  rotates  i  ^ing  manner.  The  surgeon  should  never, 


done,  the  malii 
tradict  himself 
the  trap  that  h 


before  his  goad 
has  him  at^Apidvan 


if  possible,  use 


h  be  set  before  him.  By  placing  the  prism 

ad  Dicions  are  disarmed,  and  the  surgeon  thus 


raVihost  confusing  manner,  in  his  attempts  to  avoid 


gge  tests  on  the  affected  eye,  because  if  this  be 
tspcions  will  be  aroused,  causing  him  to  con- 


nethods  do  not  succeed,  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  try 
>pe.  Laurence  says  that  u  the  test  is  certain  if  care  is 


advantage. 
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VVjn  a  few  rare 
\n5ade  manifest,  c 


If  tlw*Jb 
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fcoscope.  JLaurence  says  mat  "  tne  test  is  certain  n  care  « 
tot  to  let  the  patient  see  the  slide  before  putting  it  into  the 
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.  a  few  rare  cases  of  monocular  diplopia  this  may  not  he  so,  hut  even  here  the  fraud  will  be 
manifest,  on  account  of  a  tripling  of  objects. 
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stereoscope/’  and  advises  that  the  instrument  “  should  be  enclosed  on 
all  sides  with  ground  glass.”  This  advice  is  very  good,  provided  the 
hood  covering  the  face  of  the  stereoscope  be  taken  away,  so  that  the 
surgeon  may  be  positive  that  the  patient  is  using  both  eyes  simulta¬ 
neously  ;  for  if  the  malingerer  be  allowed  to  open  and  close  his  eyes 
alternately,  he  will  soon  learn  the  correct  and  the  falsified  appearances  of 
the  test-objects,  which  knowledge  will  of  necessity  destroy  the  value  of 
the  experiment. 

The  pictures  recommended  in  one  of  the  most  recently  devised  con¬ 
trivances  are  many  and  varied,  and  are  so  arranged  that  their  combina¬ 
tions  give  rise  to  entirely  new  and  confusing  results.  If  the  examination 
be  conducted  properly,  the  malingerer  will  see  before  him  a  single 
picture  which  is  the  representation  of  three  possibilities.  This  can  be 
explained  by  the  following  example.  Suppose  a  card  of  the  ordinary 
size  used  for  a  stereoscope,  to  be  arranged  like  the  following,  the  field 


L 


F 


for  the  right  eye  containing  the  letter  F,  and  the  field  for  the  left 
having  the  letter  L  in  a  similar  position  in  its  area.  Assume  that  the 
patient  is  pretending  blindness  in  his  left  eye.  Without  allowing  the 
card  to  be  seen,  adjust  it  correctly  in  the  instrument.  If  the  patient 
says  that  he  sees  a  letter  E,  it  is  positive  that  he  is  usmj^rtath  eyes, 


because  such  an  impression  must 
letter  represents  the  combination) 
consequence  the  cheat  is  disoM&ed. 

If  he  should  assert  ttyf?  Sferere  is  an  L,  the  falsity  of  statement  is 
manifest.  If  the  letter  the  one  stated  to  be  seen,  the  patient  has 
not  allowed  his  deceifr^P^e  divulged,  and  his  claims  must  be  still  further 
met  with  the  more  ^Hjibult  and  less  comprehensive  tests  of  the  same 
series. 

The  great  ^rouble  with  all  stereoscopic  tests,  however,  is  that  gen¬ 
erally  a  moment  or  two  elapse  before  fusion  of  the  two  pictures  is  made, 
during  ^^bi&f^time  the  malingerer  becomes  aware  that  there  are  two 
series  .6*  ejects  being  fused  into  one. 


een  received  binocularly,  as  this 
e  two  letters  L  and  F  ;  and  as  a 
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Lippincott’s  plan,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  apparent  elongation 
of  objects  produced  by  convex  cylinder  lenses,  may  also  be  mentioned. 
Possibly  the  easiest  and  most  practical  method  for  its  ordinary  em¬ 
ployment  in  these  cases  is  to  hold  a  convex  cylinder  of  two  diopters 
with  its  axis  at  ninety  degrees,  and  to  have  the  subject  gaze  with  both 
eyes  open  at  a  square  card,  about  one-third  of  a  meter  in  size,  held  at 
the  ordinary  distance  used  for  near-work.  Upon  now  asking  him,  with¬ 
out  having  allowed  him  to  see  the  card  before  the  cylinder  has  been 
placed  before  the  good  eye,  to  tell  which  vertical  edge  of  the  figure  is 
the  longer,  he  will,  if  he  possesses  vision  in  the  fellow-eye,  say  that  the 
side  toward  the  eye  before  which  the  cylinder  is  placed  is  the  longer. 
In  that  case  the  deceit  is  at  once  manifest,  because  the  cylinder  lens, 
having  apparently  increased  the  vertical  length  of  the  square  which  is 
visible  through  it,  is  unwittingly  compared  by  the  patient  with  the 
actual  vertical  length  of  the  side  of  the  square  which  is  seen  by  the 
avowed  blind  eye.  To  verify  this,  the  card  may  be  removed  from  sight 
for  a  moment,  and  the  cylinder-axis  placed  horizontally,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  tried  with  the  upper  and  the  lower  border  of  the  square. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  rod  test, 
as  explained  on  page  170,  may  also  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  simulation. 

Should  the  case  still  not  be  clear,  it  will  be  advisable  to  change  the 
mode  of  examination  to  the  next  plan. 

Second :  Either  by  the  aid  of  lenses  or  mydriatics ,  which  so  alter  the 
focussing  power  of  the  two  eyes  as  to  render  binocular  fixation  impos¬ 
sible,  or  by  the  employment  of  other  contrivances  by  which  the  avoived 
good  eye  is  secretly  excluded  from  action.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
methods,  and  embraces  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  exper¬ 
iments  for  the  detection  of  the  deceit.  Foremq^Namong  these  is  a 
method  made  use  of  by  Harlan.  After  first  ^Klfy  eliminating  the 
apparent  amount  of  refractive  error  obtaine(UNjHme  use  of  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope,  and  seemingly  agreeing  that  najJft^  can  be  done  for  the  bad 
eye,  the  patient  is  to  be  told  that  it  ik|Wired  to  see  if  any  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made  in  the  sight  of  tUaJ^ow-eye.  Whilst  both  eyes  are 
open,  a  strong  convex  spherical  lei(§j$  t%  be  placed  in  front  of  the  good 
eye,  of  sufficient  power  to  remfe^  proper  distant  vision  with  that  eye 
impossible.  The  patient  is  nc©to  be  asked  to  state  what  he  sees.  If 
vision  be  found  improved,h0j  certain  that  it  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  the  defective^0 

A  strong  concave^C^w  the  instillation  of  several  drops  of  a  power¬ 
ful  mydriatic,  may  inStfie  same  way,  and  under  the  same  plan,  be  tried 
instead.  Rapicrfy  Sweated  trials  with  various  weak  concave  and  con¬ 
vex  lenses  or*  smularly  colored  translucent  and  transparent  glasses 
before  each ^0^? may  elicit  an  unintentional  admission  of  visual  improve¬ 
ment  in  IjSKnected  eye. 

may  be  had  to  Javal’s  method,  of  first  having  the  patient 
rea3sS)me  type  with  the  good  eye,  whilst  the  eye  which  is  said  to  be 
h^jVicr  is  covered  by  some  opaque  object,  such  as  an  ordinary  ruler, 
^[pijing  the  reading,  the  position  of  the  ruler  is  to  be  carefully  shifted 
<  So  as  to  exclude  a  portion  of  the  context  of  the  type  from  the  good  eye. 
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If  the  person  continues  to  read  properly,  he  is  using  the  pretended 
defective  eye. 

A  modification  of  Snellen’s  plan  of  having  the  letters  of  the  word 
friend  painted  alternately  green  and  red  on  a  white  background,  is 
very  useful,  when  we  are  able  to  quickly  place  and  substitute  the  same 
strength  of  red  and  green  transparent  plain  glasses  before  the  good  eye ; 
the  word  properly  changing  to  fin  when  the  red  glass  is  placed  before 
the  sound  eye,  but  continuing  as  friend  if  the  supposed  blind  eye  be 
acting ;  so  with  the  green  glass  before  the  same  eye,  the  word  red  will 
alone  be  seen  if  there  is  no  deceit,  whilst  the  entire  word  friend  will 
be  seen  and  so  called,  if  the  avowed  non-seeing  eye  be  acting. 

If  high  myopia,  or  an  exaggerated  form  of  any  variety  of  ametropia, 
be  complained  of,  the  study  of  the  fundus-reflex  test  may  prove  of  great 
service. 

If  the  person  has  used  a  powerful  mydriatic,  the  pupil  is  generally 
larger  than  that  which  is  usually  found  in  an  ordinary  case  of  nerve- dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  iris  is  totally  insensible  to  stimulus  directed  toward  it  or  the 
opposite  organ.  In  such  cases,  where  it  is  possible,  the  suspect  should 
be  kept  under  surveillance  until  the  local  effect  of  the  drug  is  lost,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  he  has  no  more  secreted  for  continued  use.  If  absolutely 
necessary,  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  humor  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
anterior  chamber  and  instilled  into  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  of 
another  eye,  to  see  whether  any  dilatation  of  the  pupil  will  be  thus 
produced.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Fontana  speaks  of 
the  possibility  of  the  malingerer  having  the  voluntary  use  of  the  iris- 
muscle,  by  which  he  may  produce  physiological  mydriasis. 

Artificial  general  anaesthesia,  as  proposed  and  successfully  tried  by 
Hutchinson  in  a  case  of  feigned  disease,  may  be  of  use.  After  the 
patient  is  anaesthetized,  the  sound  eye  is  to  be  covered,  so*$feto  prevent 
any  vision  with  it.  Just  as  he  is  recovering  from  thA^nfects  of  the 
anaesthetic,  and  before  he  has  any  command  of  his  v0efl  ect,  so  as  to 
allow  him  to  resume  his  deception,  the  sight  of  th^f^pposed  blind  eye 
is  to  be  tested  by  the  simplest  measures,  such^a^^lently  offering  him 
various  objects,  or  placing  him  apparently  aloneSn  seeming  positions  of 
immediate  danger,  etc.  Keeping  the  go/ftTV^e  covered,  whilst  every 
action  of  the  patient  is  constantly  watofoec^ften  makes  the  imposture 
evident. 

When  binocular  effect  is  feigned^lm  problem  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Here,  beyond  a  possibility  of  m&l&Aements  obtained,  in  cases  where 
quantitative  vision  is  affected-  toSi[)idly  placing  various  lenses  before 
the  eyes,  no  subjective  ocuwytests  can  be  usefully  applied.  To  an 
educated  malingerer,  tJ^j©mem  is  much  easier.  He  has  simply  to 
act  like  a  blind  man,  o\ifehave  in  a  manner  similar  to  one  with  indif¬ 
ferent  sight.  To  tlnC^nintelligent  or  the  uninformed  malingerer,  the 
deception  is  very  dftrault.  As  a  rule,  he  fails  to  play  the  part  prop¬ 
erly  :  not  gronh^vfe  in  recent  cases,  with  wide-open  unconverged  eyes 
and  semi-di^hX  pupils,  but  quickly  closing  the  eyes  when  sudden 
movements  araSnade  toward  them,  expressing  great  dread  of  light,  and 
‘  Purpos^l^»zing  in  opposite  directions  when  asked  to  look  at  his  own 
outstretched1  hands.  He  in  some  instances  soon  reveals  his  deceit. 
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In  order  to  cope  successfully  with  such  a  case,  the  patient  must  be 
quietly  and  persistently  watched.  Sudden  feints  of  striking  should  be 
made,  and  notice  taken  if  there  is  any  resultant  lid-  or  iris-reflex ;  the 
anaesthetic  tests  should  have  several  trials ;  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  an  embarrassing  position,  where  good  eyesight  seems  necessary  for 
safety.  No  loop-hole  should  be  overlooked,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
reward  will  come  in  some  unexpected  discovery  of  deception. 

Throughout  the  examination,  the  examiner  must  guard  against  asking 
unnecessary  or  self-answering  questions,  or  exposing  to  the  view  of  the 
patient  any  of  the  materials  used  for  detection.  He  should  not  be  mis¬ 
led  by  real,  though  slight,  ailments.  He  should  always  have  a  series 
of  proper  working-instruments  ready  for  action,  and  practise  their  use 
sufficiently  often  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  manipulation 
whilst  employed  in  a  case.  He  should  draw  the  conclusions  not  only 
from  the  faulty  answers  given  to  the  confusion-tests,  but  also  from  the 
consistency  of  the  patient’s  assertions  and  actions.  He  should  note 
everything  in  writing,  and  keep  the  records  in  a  safe  place,  so  that  all 
the  data  may  be  in  readiness  for  future  examination  or  testimony, 
because  it  is  just  this  class  of  subjects  that  give  the  most  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  the  busy  practitioner,  by  taking  him  unawares,  and  mis¬ 
leading  him  by  means  of  knowledge  gained  in  the  interval. 

If  the  case  be  truly  one  of  self-deception,  as  in  some  instances  of 
hysteria,  the  psychic  effect  of  a  positive  assurance  that  all  is  right,  after 
a  careful  examination  in  which  the  patient  is  practically  shown  that  he 
can  see,  or  Harlan’s  plan  of  the  application  of  a  wooden  imitation  of  a 
magnet,  may  be  tried  to  advantage. 

In  all  ocular  examinations,  no  matter  what  the  type  of  the  case 
be,  the  student  must  remember  that  much  of  his  success  depends  upon 
the  care  he  gives  to  the  study  of  the  existent  conditie*Aand  that  more 
than  half  the  battle  is  gained  the  moment  he  has  determined  what 
is  the  matter. 
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It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  art  of  using  the  ophthalmoscope 
to  advantage  is  much  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  that  of  using  airy- 
other  instrument  of  precision  which  the  beginner  may  have  put  in  his 
possession.  Many  students  imagine  that  their  success  is  complete  the 
moment  that  they  have  gained  access  to  the  interior  of  an  eye.  How 
vague  and  valueless  such  a  belief!  How  much  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  !  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  they  had  been  placed  before  a 
small  covered  window  situated  in  such  a  position  as  to  overlook  the  Grand 
Bazaar  at  Constantinople,  and  that  by  a  series  of  ingenious  devices  the 
curtain  had  been  withdrawn  so  that  many  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
had  been  revealed  to  their  gaze.  What  would  this  beautiful  massing 
be  but  a  heap  of  incongruity?  Although  cognizant  of  the  general 
character  of  each  article,  they  would  yet  be  unable  to  designate  the 
true  value  and  significance  of  anything  seen.  So  it  is  with  the  eye. 
The  beginner  in  ophthalmoscopy  has  acquired,  probably  at  the  cost  of 
no  little  practice  and  trouble,  a  fair  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  changes  in 
the  details  of  nerve,  vessel,  and  tissue  ;  yet  variations  are  so  perpetually 
found,  slight  but  significant  changes  are  so  multitudinous,  the  normality 
of  one  eye  is  so  closely  allied  in  appearance  to  the  gross  pathological 
condition  of  another,  and  unrecognized  obstacles  and  fresh  pictures  are 
so  numerous,  that  even  after  many  years  of  constant  msAtice  with  this 
wonderful  mirror,  the  conscientious  observer  still  feelsH|%  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  the  many  new  and  eve^^mging  mysteries 
which  present  themselves  to  his  view.  'Ca 

First,  as  to  the  instrument  itself  and  the  theo^on  its  construction.  We 
may  recall  the  experiment  of  Mery,  who,  converted  the  anterior 

curved  area  of  a  cat’s  refractive  media plane,  by  immersing  the 
animal  beneath  the  still  surface  of  cl|ar^ater,  this  procedure  allowing 
the  experimenter  to  gaze  into  the  i^pior  of  the  animal’s  eye  and  see 
the  fundus -details  just  as  he  mighty  have  seen  the  peculiarities  of  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  filkmSvith  water;  further,  remembering  the 
ease  with  which  the  myriad  (Oranges  of  marine  growth  are  made  visible 
by  converting  small  area^$Fthe  irregular  surface  of  the  sea  into  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  planes  jityVa^ans  of  the  ingenious  glass-bottomed  boat 
used  by  scientific  dredgers — we  see  that  there  is  something  necessary  to 
be  dislodged  befoi^^ie  details  of  the  living  fundus  oculi  can  be  made 
apparent  to  the  o^hwing  human  eye.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  make  it 
evident  tha^Knta  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  surface  of  the  anterior  face 
of  the  orgmSJhat  so  persistently  hides  the  interior  of  the  eye  from  our 
view.  Qn  referring  to  the  section  upon  Anatomy,  we  find  that  the 
fron^tSfyce  of  the  transparent  portion  of  the  eye,  through  which  light 
pe^tmes  and  escapes,  is  convex  upon  its  outer  surface. 
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Fig.  152. 


Let  us  for  a  moment  study  the  course  taken  by  light-rays  that  enter 
such  an  optical  apparatus,  and  consider  the  changes  that  such  rays 
undergo  during  their  exit  through  this  area  from 
the  organ.  Were  the  cornea  a  plane  flat  surface, 
the  entering  rays  of  light,  as  can  be  readily 
imagined,  would  occupy  a  large  area,  and  the 
return  rays  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  eye  would 
be  made  visible  would  occupy  an  equally  large 
area,  thus  allowing  a  view  of  some  portion  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  from  many  extraneous  points, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  immersed  eye  of  the  cat, 
and  in  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  seen  through 
the  flat-bottomed  boat.  A  glance  at  Fig.  152, 
will  explain  this. 

Here  the  coin,  c,  in  the  bowl,  b,  will  be  visible 
to  an  eye  situated  at  any  one  of  the  points  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  and  i,  simply  because  the  observing 
eye  at  any  one  of  these  points  is  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  return  ray  which  renders  the  coin  visible; 
there  being  nothing  to  materially  interfere  with  the 
passage  into  the  eye  of  the  rays  which  give  rise  to  the  reflected  ray,  or 
ray  of  vision.  Were  the  impinged  surface  convex,  as  in  Fig.  153, 
the  same  incoming  rays  would  be  brought  to  an  earlier  focus,  F, 


Area  of  visibility  of 
coin  in  bottom  of  flat- 
topped  medium  of  in¬ 
creased  density. 


within  the  bowl,  B,  and  but  few  rays  would  reach  the  coin,  c. 


Just  as 


Fig.  153. 

abed  e  f  g.  h  i 


Lessened  area  of  visibility  of  coin  in  bol 
curved  topped  medium  of  increase* 


Greatly  lessened  area  of  visibility  of  coin 
in  bottom  of  a  more  greatly  curved  topped 
medium  of  increased  density— practically 
an  eye. 


rye  must  place  itself  in  the  path  of  the  return 
the  coin,  to  see  the  coin,  c,  and  now,  instead 


before,  the  observin  Q 
or  reflected  ray^jjm  tl 

of  the  coin  be(n^  visible  at  all  the  extraneous  points,  it  can  be  seen 
only  at  tl^oCbits.d,  e,  and  f.  Again,  if  the  area  through  which  the 
light  enra^vthe  bowl  or  globe  he  decreased,  the  convexity  of  the  im- 
pingecksunace  increased,  and  an  additional  converging  power  placed  in 
th^^rsjra-ior  of  the  globe,  as  in  Fig.  154,  which  now  represents  the  eye, 
^gntering  rays  of  light  will  be  limited  to  still  fewer  central  ones,  in 
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which  position  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  observing  eye  to  place  itself 
before  it  can  see  the  coin,  c,  in  the  fundus  of  the  organ.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  beam  of  entering  rays  is  so  narrow  that  the  observer’s  head 
casts  such  a  shadow  in  front  of  the  eye  that  it  is  ordinarily  impossible 
for  the  eye  in  which  the  coin,  c,  is  attempted  to  be  seen,  to  receive  any 
extraneous  light  into  its  interior,  and  consequently  the  fundus  of  the  eye 
is  in  darkness,  and  fails  to  emit  any  ray  of  vision. 

Given  a  hollow  sphere  filled  with  a  material  of  strongly  convergent 
power,  a  sphere  with  but  a  single  opening  covered  by  a  curved  surface, 
which  thus  necessarily  can  accurately  receive  but  a  few  central  rays — in 
other  words,  the  human  eye — the  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  question, 
How  can  an  observing  eye  be  placed  in  the  line  of  the  emitted  ray  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  impinging  ray  ?  If,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case, 
the  head  of  the  observer  interferes  with  the  passage  of  light  into  the  eye, 
the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  is  to  place  the  source  of  light  between 
the  observed  eye  and  the  observing  eye.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  light 
itself — as,  for  instance,  a  candle-flame  or  a  gas-jet — is  opaque,  and  the 
observing  eye  cannot  see  through  it.  The  thought  then  comes :  pierce  a 
small  hole  through  the  flame  or  jet  large  enough  to  allow  the  observing  eye 

Fig.  155. 

E  E/ 


Visibility  of  fundus  of  eye  through  a  tube  piercing  a  gas-flame.  (MSWted  from  Loring.) 

ST 

to  have  an  area  through  the  beam  of  concentra^  iK»  ;ht  into  the  observed 
eye  by  which  some  return  rays  may  enter  it  inyfc  the  bottom  of  the  illu¬ 
minated  eye,  thus  giving  a  retinal  image  (^ImXintra-ocular  point,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  sufficiently  small  arow  a  ring  of  light  from  the 
candle  to  enter  the  observed  eye  for^Ffep*  purpose  of  illumination  of  its 
interior.  This  can  be  easily  done  ta^pushing  a  metallic  tube  (fastened  to 
a  screen  to  keep  off  glare  and  aU^M-aneous  rays)  through  the  flame,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  155.  Heresy ^jh&ll  area,  a  b,  of  the  observed  eye,  e', 
may  be  rendered  plainly  vMye  to  the  observing  eye,  e,  by  the  return 
rays  which  pass  through*  t©  hole  H,  in  the  gas-jet.  By  substituting  a 
reflector  with  a  centraVdyftle  in  it  for  the  gas-flame,  tube,  and  screen, 
and  placing  the  soimfi5^  of  illumination  in  such  a  position  as  to  allow  the 
rays  of  light  to  Myipon  its  polished  surface  and  to  be  reflected  into  the 
observing  eye,«^^obtain  all  the  essentials  of  an  eye  speculum  or  an 
ophthalmq^&$^ 

It  is  in  testing  to  study  the  mechanical  evolution  of  the  instrument. 
FirskhSa  curious  to  reflect  that  even  in  spite  of  Mery’s  accidental  dis- 
coWjSP-siudied  in  1709  by  La  Hire,  who  showed  that  the  inability  to 
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see  the  cat’s  eye-ground  under  the  ordinary  condition  of  nature  was  due 
to  refractive  changes,  which  were  neutralized  by  the  overlying  water — 
the  scientific  world  should  have  been  compelled  to  wait  more  than  a 
century  before  Kussmaul,  in  1845,  by  dissection  of  a  sheep’s  eye,  scien¬ 
tifically  showed  the  correctness  of  La  Hire’s  belief,  by  proving  it  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  cornea,  the  lens,  and  the  vitreous 
humor.  Second,  come  the  experiments  of  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  in  1810, 
wTho  showed  that  the  mirror-like  reflections  which  were  at  times  seen 
issuing  from  various  animals’  eyes  were  produced  by  light  falling 
upon  certain  portions  of  the  eye-ground  (the  tapetum  lucidum  to  the 
temporal  side  of  the  optic  nerve)  and  being  reflected  back  into  the 
eye  of  the  observer  (an  observation  which  Rudolphi  justly  observed 
could  be  obtained  only  when  the  eyes  were  placed  in  certain  posi¬ 
tions).  Third,  Behr’s  experiment,  in  1839,  in  which  he  saw  a  reddish- 
yellow  reflex  issuing  from  the  aniridic  eyes  of  a  little  girl ;  assisted  by 
Cummings,  in  1846,  who  disapproved  of  the  strange  and  false  hypothesis 

Fig.  156. 


which  had  gained  general  belief,  that  it  was  inm^jme  to  see  into  the 
interior  of  the  human  eye  on  account  of  the  ablation  of  all  the  enter¬ 
ing  rays  of  light  by  the  so-called  chorioidal  bHg*ent ;  forestalled,  though 
practically  lost,  by  the  imperfect  deduptid©of  an  English  ophthalmic 
surgeon  from  the  study  of  an  instrmnlg^made  by  Babbage  in  1848, 
when  he  obtained  a  compound  reflectjwand  refracting  medium  by  scrap¬ 
ing  a  small  central  clear  space  in©  surface  0f  silvered  glass.  And, 
fourth,  thus  assisted,  disturbec  L0"1  even  anticipated  by  experimental 
research,  it  remained  for  theigWs  of  a  Yon  Helmholtz,  in  1851,  aided 
by  further  evolvement  in^ufeamcal  construction  of  the  rudimentary  in¬ 
strument  by  others,  to  rpa^the  ophthalmoscope  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  pieces  of  instrur/enpr  precision  ever  given  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon 
and  general  practbiOTgr — a  mastery  of  science  which  the  then  Professor 
at  Koenigsberg^^mfed  not  only  by  study  of  physiology  in  the  laboratory, 
but  also  by  cafejjul  analysis  of  both  physics  and  mathematics  ;  a  result 
that  has  sfr&jVis  means  to  gain  access  to,  to  follow,  and  to  see  through 
those  e\*S^fcent  yet  ever  definite  threads  of  light  which  pass  through 
the  narrow  window  of  an  eye  and  illuminate  an  area,  access  to  which, 
by^^cqjul  clinical  research  and  post-mortem  analysis,  has  enabled  us 
Vjt  only  to  solve  the  true  significance  of  local  disease,  but  also  to  make 
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clearer  the  many  mysteries  of  both  general  nerve  and  vascular  disturb¬ 
ance. 

Commencing  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  physicist  as  three  plates 
of  unsilvered  glass  so  arranged,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  156,  that  there 
should  be  a  thin  stratum  of  air  between  the  inner  surfaces,  a  contrivance 
which  possessed  both  refracting  and  reflecting  powers,  and  which  to-day 
has  no  superior  in  its  powers  when  weak  illumination  is  desirable,  as  in 
contracted  pupils,  or  when  study  of  the  faintest  opacities  in  the  media, 
or  of  the  slightest  change  in  the  tint  of  the  optic-nerve  head  and  the 
blood-columns  of  the  retina  is  desired,  the  present  form  of  perfected 


Fig.  157. 


machinery  has  passed  through  all  mj^ner  of  devices  :  mirrors,  convex, 
plane,  and  concave,  even  combinedj^construction ;  varying  sizes,  shapes, 
and  positions  of  sight-holes*\^£ifpSf  disks,  slides,  and  even  endless 
chains  containing  correctin^Hyikes  of  all  characters  and  combinations ; 
prisms  for  reflecting  li^tjmto  the  eye -ground ;  short  handles,  long 
ones,  stands,  head-bands^Nnd  attachments  of  all  sorts  ;  binocular  instru¬ 
ments  to  observe  witfk^&lh  eyes  at  once ;  and  even  auto-ophthalmoscopes 
for  gazing  into  0^3  own  visual  organs :  these  mechanical  changes 
which  have  brcjW&P  the  instrument  to  its  present  state  of  perfection, 
have  all  occi^ed  the  minds  and  called  forth  the  powers  of  constructive 
ingenuity  of  aiiost  of  scientific  and  practical  observers. 

The  ^^pstrument  is  one,  naturally,  which  combines  the  giving  of 
the  ^eaMt  amount  of  results  with  the  simplest  form  of  mechanism. 
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This  may  be  obtained  more  or  less  in  a  number  of  instruments,  but 
most  prominent  among  these  is  the  improved  refraction  ophthalmoscope 
of  Loring.  Although  he  has  contrived  special  forms  of  the  instrument, 
it  will  be  merely  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  one  that  contains  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  necessary  requirements.  The  one  most  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  fact  the  one  generally  preferred  here,  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  157.1 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  perforated  mirror  attached  by 
a  joint  or  hinge  to  a  post  or  screen  upon  which  there  is  a  disk  contain¬ 
ing  a  series  of  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  large  number  of  lenticu¬ 
lar  strengths  to  be  revolved  before  a  sight-hole.  First,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  is  the  mirror  itself.  Concave  in  variety  upon  account  of  its 
greater  power  of  concentration  of  light,2  of  about  fifteen  centimeters’ 
focus  as  the  best  strength  for  ordinary  work,  it  is  of  the  shape  of  a  par¬ 
allelogram,  thirty-three  millimeters  high  by  nineteen  millimeters  broad, 
instead  of  being  of  the  ordinary  circular  form.  It  is  swung  upon  two  pins 
which  are  attached  to  the  screen,  thus  allowing  a  tilting  motion  of  twenty 
degrees  to  the  right  or  left  to  be  given  to  the  reflecting  surface,  and  yet 
keeping  the  sight-hole  quite  near  to  the  hole  in  the  screen.  The  object 
of  this  last  device  is  to  allow  any  correcting  lens  that  might  be  placed 
behind  the  sight-hole  to  act  as  a  right-angled  medium  to  the  axis  of 
vision,  thus  avoiding  the  production  of  artificial  astigmatism  with  con¬ 
sequent  distortion  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture,  as  well  as  getting  rid 
of  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  a  correcting  lens 
should  it  have  been  placed  at  any  other  than  a  right  angle.  The  sight- 
hole,  which  is  circular,  is,  as  the  result  of  experiment,  made  but  three 
and  a  half  to  four  millimeters  in  diameter,  this  giving  the  best  field  for 
the  return  or  vision  ray  from  the  illuminated  eye-groMnd.  Practically 
there  is  no  depth  to  the  hole.  This  is  done  so  a^Q^void  loss  or  dis¬ 
tortion  of  light-rays.  It  is  accomplished  by  bevetfiSOT;  the  metal  and  the 
mirror  at  this  point  to  the  greatest  degree  of  tJQvTess  that  is  compatible 
with  firmness  and  safety.  Revolving  in  irOiisk  so  placed  as  to  wheel 
any  desired  lenticular  power  behind  a  s^fc^n  with  an  aperture  placed 
opposite  the  sight-hole  of  the  mirroppdfc^e  are  fifteen  lenses  so  minute 
in  size  and  so  thin  that  the  stronggs\is4ess  than  half  a  millimeter  thick. 
Seven  of  these  lenses  are  convex^^erical,  and  the  remaining  eight  are 
concave  spherical.  Each  successfc^lens  in  the  two  series  is  of  one  diopter 
difference  in  strength  from  U^^edecessor.  ^ special  strength  of  each 
contained  lens  is  designad0Npy  an  equivalent  number — the  number  of 
the  convex  lens  being^mlea  white,  and  the  number  of  the  concave  lens 
made  red.  A  remain/fT^aperture  in  the  disk  contains  no  lens.  For  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  combination  of  these  lens-strengths,  there 
is  a  quadrant  ^tlvfour  lenses — two  minus  and  two  plus ;  one  of  each 

1  It  has  beanAifl«ght  wise,  in  a  text-book  of  this  description,  to  avoid  making  any  comparison 
between  JSidCsoVeral  excellent  patterns  of  working  machinery  now  in  use,  reserving  this  for 
treatiseaJmJvpecial  books  upon  the  subject.  The  present  description  is  given  not  only  because 
the  admcOwinks  that  the  above  form  is  justly  a  representative  instrument  which  combines  all 
the  esserljLuUs  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  explanation  of  any  good  working  model,  but  also 
because  in  his  hands  it  has  been  productive  of  the  best  results  even  under  the  most  difficult 
^cisjNistances— a  mere  personal  preference,  however,  which  it  is  hoped  will  in  no  way  bias  the 
Ifciiii  «  anyone  who  desires  such  an  instrument. 

>nYhere  weak  illumination  is  desired,  a  plane  mirror  may  be  employed. 
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variety  equalling  a  half-diopter  strength,  so  as  to  give  half-diopter 
difference  between  0  and  7.50  plus  diopters  and  0  and  8.50  minus 
diopters,1  and  the  other  of  each  variety  equalling  sixteen  diopters. 
The  high  plus  lens  serves  to  augment  the  plus  series  from  eight  diopters 
to  twenty-three  diopters  by  differences  of  one  diopter,  and  the  equivalent 
minus  lens  serves  to  increase  the  minus  series  by  the  same  differences 
from  nine  diopters  to  twenty-four  diopters.  All  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  instrument  which  come  opposite  the  eyes  and  the  light,  with  the 
exception  of  the  reflecting  and  refracting  portions,  are  made  markedly 
absorbent  of  light-rays  by  being  coated  with  dead-black  pigment.  The 
handle,  which  is  light  and  long,  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  held, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  excellent  balance  to  the  entire  mechanism 
when  it  is  supported  in  an  upright  position. 

Possessed  of  such  an  instrument — so  light,  so  perfect  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  and  so  easily  managed ;  so  comprehensive  in  its  workings  as  to 
admit  of  securing  the  best  results  from  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
methods  of  examination ;  that  sets  aside  so  many  optical  hindrances, 
and  disregards  so  much  of  the  ever-conflicting  refraction  changes ; 
that  not  only  acts  as  an  ophthalmoscope,  but  also  serves  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  ophthalmometers — it  is  no  wonder  that  we  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  its  lamented  inventor,  “In  the  w7hole  history  of  medicine 
there  is  no  more  beautiful  episode  than  the  invention  of  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope.” 

Among  the  faults  in  teaching  the  art  of  ophthalmoscopy,  the  greatest 
is  the  one  of  omission — i.  e.,  where  the  student  is  never  taught  to  obtain 
a  normal  basis  upon  which  to  place  the  pathological  pictures  that  he  will 
constantly  meet  with  in  his  future  practice.  No  healthy  eye-grounds 
have  been  shown  him,  and  hence  nothing  for  comparison  is^ever  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  ideas  by  which  he  can  have  a  notion  of  tfftMdegree  of 
disturbance  of  the  tissues  he  may  have  spread  before  Jif^uneducated 
eye.  Do  we  ever  hear  of  anyone  attempting  to  study  Me  pathology  of 
a  microscopical  specimen  before  he  has  become  fulMju^quainted  with  its 
normal  histological  appearance  ?  How  erroneou$<{© decision  of  such  an 
observer  would  be  !  In  fact,  here,  just  as  elsewtf^e,  it  is  the  recognition 
of  slight  departures  from  health  that  rende(s  jlie  ophthalmoscopist  the 
most  successful ;  it  is  the  minute  and  or(J^arTiy  unrecognized  peculiar¬ 
ities  in  the  incipient  stages  of  diseaseQ^ut  give  the  examination  its 
greatest  value. 

Every  beginner  should  comme^e  ihe  study  of  ophthalmoscopy  by 
endeavoring  to  examine  everysi^ia*?  eye-ground  that  may  be  thrown 
in  his  way.  For  this  purppsevNie  author  has  many  times  taken  the 
advantage  of  selecting  MSlpy  children  (these  especially  upon  account 
of  the  largeness  of  thejpwpn  and  the  clearness  of  the  media)  and  adults 
who  have  presented  themselves  for  some  minor  trouble  not  connected 
with  the  eye  itself.  Qphe  has  thus  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  better  idea 
of  the  tint  of  taaGhy  nerve-substance,  and  to  secure  a  more  adequate 
notion  of  the^M^cter  of  normal  vascularity,  these  serving  as  excellent 
foundatior  on  which  to  place  for  contrast  the  ever- varying  changes 
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of  color,  size,  and  condition  presented  by  these  materials  when  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  grave  constitutional  disturbance  or  local  disease. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  age,  condition,  complexion,  etc.,  play 
important  parts  in  the  objective  appearance  of  the  so-called  eye-ground. 
A  healthy  child  at  six  years  of  age  has  an  optic-nerve  ending  which  is 
totally  different  from  that  which  the  same  subject  will  present  after  thirty 
years  of  wear  and  tear,  even  though  he  should  remain  perfectly  strong 
and  hearty  to  all  appearances,  and  be  practically  free  from  any  organic 
disease.  Time  will  produce  certain  changes  and  will  make  such  inroads 
upon  the  entire  system,  that  here,  where  a  nerve  and  a  bloodvessel  are 
laid  bare  to  the  unobstructed  gaze,  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  will 
be  strikingly  visible. 

The  general  pigmentation  of  the  patient  also  causes  remarkable  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  appearance  of  the  healthy  nerve  and  blood  material. 
This  can  be  exemplified  in  no  better  way  than  by  contrasting  the  won¬ 
derful  dissimilarity  between  the  healthy  eye-ground  of  a  negro  and  that 
of  a  European  albino — a  dissimilarity  so  great  that,  were  the  body  cov¬ 
ered  from  view  and  our  knowledge  gained  by  observation  of  the  fundus 
alone,  we  should  find  great  difficulty  in  determining  whether  either  eye 
was  in  an  absolutely  normal  state  or  not. 

Coming  to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  question,  there  are  many  minute 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  which  give  rise  to  incalculable  trouble  and 
often  defeat  the  beginner  in  his  attempts.  To  these,  attention  will  now 
be  directed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  instrument  has  been  so  contrived  as  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  interior  of  a  windowed  chamber — an  eye — by  a  beam  of 
reflected  light,  and  that  the  observer  has  his  organ  of  vision  so  stationed 
behind  a  screen  as  to  allow  him  to  gaze  into  this  chamber  through  the 
interior  of  this  beam  of  illumination.  His  first  then,  is  to  learn 

how  to  keep  this  beam  of  light  directed  into  th^Swftidow. 

The  room  having  been  darkened,  and  hayusQSontained  a  single  source 
of  steady  illumination,  which  preferably  be  an  argand  burner  or 

a  student  lamp  without  a  shade,1  placedjkgm  a  table,  or,  better,  fastened 
by  a  bracket  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  ^WWfree  motion  in  every  direction, 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  on  a  k&^g^t-backed  chair  which  will  well 
support  his  back  and  head,  amwkj’anged  so  as  to  bring  his  eye  upon  a 
level  with  the  light,  about  half  Wneter  or  one  meter  (eighteen  or  thirty- 
six  inches)  in  front,  and  abofi^JDne- third  of  a  meter  or  one-half  of  a  meter 
(about  thirteen  to  eighte^jAnches)  to  the  side  of  it,  thus  placing  the 
light  sufficiently  far  &&&  to  prevent  any  direct  rays  from  falling  upon 
the  patient’s  com^i^Yhd  laterally  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  any 
discomfort  from  meat:  He  should  be  told  to  keep  both  eyes  open,  and 
should  be  asked  uFnx  the  unused  eye  upon  some  distant  object  or  some 
point  upon^^Olark  wall  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  If  the  left 


1  If  blue-tinted  chimney,  which  can  be  made  translucent  in  its  upper  two-thirds,  so 

as  to  htfxShc  movable  tips  of  the  flame,  may  be  employed,  so  as  to  more  closely  simulate  day- 
light^Njfcu’d inary  daylight  illumination  is  desired  or  is  rendered  necessary,  it  may  be  readily 
securely  allowing  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  diffuse  beam  into  a  darkened  room,  either  by  cut- 
"  \a  hole  in  a  window-shutter  or  curtain,  or  by  moving  the  edge  of  a  window-shade  slightly 
s  side.  The  employment  of  electric  light  for  illuminating  purposes  has  been  frequently 
id.  Usually,  this  source  of  illumination  has  been  either  a  small  incandescent  loop 
l  to  the  ophthalmoscope,  or  one  of  the  larger  kind  substituted  for  the  lamp  or  gas-burner. 
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eye  is  to  be  examined,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the 
light.  If  the  right  eye  is  to  be  studied,  the  patient  is  to  be  seated  to  the 
left  of  the  light.  The  student  should  then  place  himself  in  front  of  the 
patient,  on  the  same  side  as  the  eye  he  wishes  to  examine,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  to  thirty  degrees  opening 
between  the  patient’s  pupil,  his  own  pupil,  and  the  light. 

This  will  cause  him  to  use  his  right  eye  in  examining  the  patient’s 
right  eye,  and  to  employ  his  left  eye  in  looking  at  the  patient’s  left  eye. 

He  should  first  try  to  get  the  level  of  the  observed  eye  and  the  light 
a  few  centimeters  below  his  own  eye,  which  can  be  done  by  the  use  of 
an  ordinary  music-stool.  When  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  fundus 
of  a  patient  who  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  him 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  to  have  the  light 
held  in  the  same  relative  position  as  it  would  be  were  he  erect.  Often 
where  the  patient  has  been  too  ill  to  be  moved  from  his  position  in  a 
broad,  double  bed,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  examining  the  eyes  with 
his  opposite  eye,  either  by  leaning  over  a  low  head-board  and  having  the 
light  held  in  its  proper  place,  thus  studying  the  fundus  upside  down,  as 
it  were,  or  by  kneeling  on  the  bed  alongside  of  the  patient,  and  examin¬ 
ing  the  eye-grounds  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  patient  is  lying  on  one 
side  of  the  bed,  these  latter  procedures  are  necessary  with  only  one  eye. 

In  order  to  avoid  leaning  over  the  patient’s  person,  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand  which  corresponds  with  the  eye  to  be 
examined.  The  instrument  is  to  be  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  the 
middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  the  forefinger  being  left  free  in  order 
to  rotate  any  desired  lens  in  the  ophthalmoscope  into  position.  The 
instrument  is  then  to  be  held  upright,  with  the  mirror  turned  toward 
the  patient’s  eye  and  the  light,  in  such  a  way  that  the  observer’s  pupil 
will  come  directly  behind  the  sight-hole. 

There  are  two  methods  usually  employed — the  direct  an g^&indirect. 
The  first  is  so  named  because  the  fundus  of  the  observecL^wis  studied  by 
direct  rays  proceeding  from  it.  The  second  is  so  calleflNaecause  the  rays 
of  light  are  received  indirectly  from  the  observed^^  and  directly  from 
an  aerial  image  situated  in  front  of  it.  The  direoTm^thod  of  examination 
will  be  described  first,  not  only  because  it  ismimKgenerally  used  in  this 
country,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  genera^uperiority  of  its  results  over 
those  of  the  other.  Here  the  difficulty  (tfvking  compelled  to  determine 
in  a  measure  any  existent  error  of  rgfoxction,  before  accuracy  of  detail 
can  be  given,  is  more  than  comper^w™  for  by  the  additional  precision 
through  the  increased  magnify  in  er  in  obtaining  knowledge  of  ex¬ 

istent  defects,  and  the  great  g^vVcgives  us  in  the  diagnosis  and  estima¬ 
tion  of  ametropia  Placing  JkLrc  patient  in  the  position  just  described 
and  holding  the  instrumWr  as  directed,  bring  it  up  to  the  eye  to  be 
examined,  say  from  to  thirty  millimeters  (about  three-fourths  of 

an  inch  to  an  inch  half)  away,  as  in  Fig.  158. 

Do  not  gradimUC^pproach  the  patient’s  eye  from  a  long  distance  after 
having  got  th^N^tre  of  the  beam  into  the  pupil,  as  is  ordinarily  taught, 
but  at  once  pdac^  the  instrument  as  near  as  possible.  The  series  of  ocular 
gymnast^^juisite  to  keep  the  reflecting  beam  of  light  from  the  oph- 
*  steadily  balanced  and  preserved  in  the  pupillary  area,  whilst 
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the  observer  is  approaching  the  organ,  will  thus  be  avoided.  Keep  both 
eyes  open,  so  that  the  impulse  for  active  accommodation  with  the  observ¬ 
ing  eye  may  be  lessened.  Let  the  little  circular  shadow  that  is  cast 
upon  the  patient’s  lids  or  eye,  caused  by  the  hole  in  the  mirror  not 
reflecting  any  light,  fall  directly  into  the  patient’s  pupillary  space,  as  it 
is  through  this  area  that  the  interior  of  the  observed  eye  is  seen.  More¬ 
over,  the  most  useful  portion  of  the  illuminating  surface  of  the  mirror 
is  that  which  immediately  surrounds  this  area,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes 
the  small  ring  of  reflected  light  which  gives  the  direct  illumination  of 
the  eye-ground,  the  rest  of  the  mirror-reflection  being  received  upon  the 


Fig.  158. 


Relative  position  of  student  patient  whilst  employing  the  direct  method. 


t 
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iris  and  surrounding  surfaces.  The  student  should  now  wheel 

a  strong  convex  lens^™§ferably  about  S.  16.  D.  to  S.  12.  D.,  back  of  the 
sight-hole,  and  nfecQhs  eye  directly  behind  the  instrument,  so  that  he 
may  look  directl^tjjrough  the  lens  and  sight-hole.  If  successful,  he  will 
obtain  a  red^igLglare  from  the  pupil  of  the  observed  organ.  If  this  area 
of  glare  be>u^iform,  presenting  no  hardness,  blackis  dots,  spots,  or  striae, 
and  if^the^periphery  be  free  from  irregularity,  he  may  feel  assured  that 
the  ^^Nns  of  the  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  and  lens  thus  illuminated 
are  a^void  of  any  marked  disturbance.  By  rotating  weaker  and  weaker 
s^Aerical  lenses  into  position,  thus  gradually  lengthening  the  focus  of 
SQj(eJ examining  apparatus,  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lens  and  the 
increasingly  deeper  levels  of  the  vitreous  can  be  searched  for  variously 
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tinted1  opacities  and  products  of  inflammatory  change,2  until  at  last  the 
plane  of  the  fundus  is  reached.  When  this  has  been  found,  search 
should  be  immediately  made  for  the  optic-nerve  ending.  This  is  the 
objective  point  on  the  fundus  to  be  sought.  To  find  it,  the  student 
should  first  see  that  the  patient’s  eye  is  so  directed  as  to  place  the  disk 
in  front  of  the  mirror.  To  effect  this,  he  should  be  made  to  look 
directly  ahead,  and  then  to  turn  his  head  slightly  inward  without 
changing  the  direction  of  his  gaze.  This  manoeuvre  will  bring  his 
optic-nerve  ending  on  a  line  projected  directly  back  from  the  sight-hole 
of  the  instrument.  Or,  if  desired,  the  patient  may  be  told  to  direct  his 
eye  slightly  to  the  nasal  side  without  moving  his  head,  which  will  bring 
the  optic  disk  in  a  direct  line  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Here  the  sur¬ 
geon,  whilst  looking  through  the  mirror,  has  the  macula  of  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  optic-nerve  entrance  of  the  patient’s  right  eye.  If  the  pupil 
be  very  small,  a  slight  enlargement  of  its  area  can  be  frequently  obtained 
by  either  lowering  the  light  to  a  single  candle  power  or  changing  the 
mirror  to  a  plane  one,  thus  reducing  the  direct  stimulus  to  pupillary  con¬ 
traction.  It  may  also  be  accomplished  by  having  the  patient  direct  his 
eye  far  to  the  temporal  side  or  even  straight  ahead,  which  partially 
removes  any  reflex  stimulation  by  the  third  pair.  Should  the  patient  be 
a  child,  its  attention  may  be  attracted  to  some  bright  object  or  a  gaudily 
colored  ribbon  or  card  held  a  few  feet  away,  and  kept  in  such  position 
that  the  child’s  axis  of  vision  will  be  directed  to  any  desired  point. 
Infants  can  frequently  be  made  quiet  by  recourse  to  the  gum  nipple  of 
a  feeding-bottle,  while  being  so  held  by  an  attendant  that  the  head  rests 
against  the  assistant’s  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  same  side  as  the  eye  to 
be  examined.  If  the  nerve  cannot  be  found,  search  should  be  made  for 
a  vessel,  and  this  followed  down  until  the  disk  is  reached. 

As  a  rule,  the  disk  appears  as  an  irregularly  bordered .  i<^Thid  or  oval 
area  of  lighter  or  more  grayish  tint  than  the  rest  of  t®^ye-ground, 
from  which  may  be  traced  the  passage  of  the  retinaLp^eries  into  the 
retina,  and  into  which  may  be  seen  entering  the  corr^fcptiding  veins.  Its 
size,  shape  and  long  axis,  tint,  and  apparent  condiHAiJshould  all  be  noted. 
To  do  this  best,  a  certain  routine,  as  it  were^sWQw  always  be  followed. 
Remembering  that  its  absolute  anatomicalysi^eis  about  one  and  six- 
tenths  millimeters,  and  that  during  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  it 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup  containing  a  transparent  mass  of  mag¬ 
nifying  material,  we  can  thus  readijj^see  that  we  can  determine  the 
amount  of  the  magnification  bv(0SParing  the  apparent  ophthalmic 
size  of  the  disk  with  its  re^M$e,  the  amount  being  expressed  in 
diameters.  Thus,  should  the  appear  to  be  about  eleven  millimeters 
in  its  horizontal  di am eter^arJr  about  thirteen  millimeters  in  its  vertical 
diameter,  we  would  hav$  a^disk  whose  size  would  be  roughly  expressed 
by  the  words  “  disk  diameters  in  size.”  Should  the  nerve  head 

appear  about  thirt^^millimeters  in  every  meridian,  the  noting  would 

l  Black,  reddish^^^n-hued,  and  even  whitish. 

-  The  student  ca^&Tso  readily,  though  roughly,  determine  the  existence  and  position  of 
changes  in  the  Witreous,  by  merely  withdrawing  the  ophthalmoscope  to  about  twenty-five  to 
^ty-five  centimeters’  distance  from  the  eye,  and  tilting  the  mirror  in  various  lateral  and  verti¬ 
cal  directi<*«7\A(lvantage  may  also  be  taken  of  the  various  movements  of  the  patient’s  eves  in 
such  studies?^/ 
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be,  “  disk  eight  diameters  in  size.”  If  it  be  oval,  its  long  axis  should 
be  written  ;  thus,  should  it  be  at  eighty  degrees,  the  noting  would 
read,  “disk  7X8,  long  axis  at  80°. ”  Care  should  be  taken  to  note 
whether  there  is  any  irregularity  in  contour  and  surface.  This  should  be 
followed  by  a  description  of  its  tint  and  apparent  condition,  as  well  as 
the  scleral  ring,  conuses,  pigment  splotchings,  cuppings,  and  bordering 
haze.  Study  should  be  made  of  the  comparative  size  and  calibre 
of  the  retinal  vessels  (using  the  apparent  size  of  the  disk-area  as  a 
guide)  their  tortuosity,  their  reflexes,  and  the  color  of  their  contained 
currents.  Every  disturbance  of  nerve,  retina,  and  chorioid  (designated 
as  at  so  many  disk-diameters  from  the  edge  of  the  disk)  that  may  be 
seen,  is  to  be  recorded. 

Care,  however,  should  be  taken  in  every  instance,  never  to  prolong 
an  examination  where  there  may  be  either  an  active  or  a  subacute 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  organ.  The  refraction  at  various  points, 
such  as  the  disk-edges  and  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  should  be 
estimated.  To  realize  more  thoroughly  the  amount  of  lens-power 
necessary  to  be  placed  in  the  ophthalmoscope  in  order  to  give  the  exact 
focus  of  *  the  apparent  position  of  any  intra-ocular  point,  the  following 
table,  taken  in  part  from  Loring,  which  shows  approximately  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  level  of  the  fundus  expressed  in  millimeters,  as  seen  through 
various  lens-strengths,  may  be  used : 


TABLE  I.,  SHOWING  THE  EQUIVALENT  OF 
SHORTENING  IN  HYPERMETRO PIA . 


TABLE  II.,  SHOWING  THE  EQUIVALENT 
OF  INCREASE  IN  MYOPIA. 


0.25  D. 
0.50  D. 


1. 
~f"  2. 
+  3. 
+  4. 
+  5. 
+  0. 
+  7. 
+  8- 
+  9 
+  10. 
+  12. 
+  15. 


D. 

D. 

I). 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

I). 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 


0.70  mm. 
0.14 
0.29 
0.5G 
0.83 
1.09 
1.33 
1.57 
1.80 
2.03 
2.24 
2.45 
2.84 
3.38 


xp 


By  either  employing  it  as  a  readyV^Cerence  or  memorizing  it,  the 
relation  between  the  lenses  that  mfoslHle  used,  and  the  absolute  anatom¬ 
ical  position  of  the  object  to  thqTminal  level  at  the  point  studied,  can 
be  known  in  an  instant,  thus^iving  valuable  information  as  to  the  real 
lengthening  and  shorteningW^the  globe,  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  intra-ocular  growthsL  fbeMmments,  and  excavations,  the  comparative 
positions  of  vitreous  oj^^uies,  etc.  For  example:  a  disk  is  found  to  be 
choked  and  so  swtftteOhat  its  extreme  anterior  part  is  seen  with  a  con¬ 
vex  lens  wThich  is^jfve  diopters  stronger  than  that  required  for  the 
apparently  nodSfjl  portion  of  the  fundus,  showing,  by  reference  to  the 
table,  that  t]0HTsk -head  is  pushed  1.38  millimeters  forward  into  the 
vitreou^Q^lie  fibres  of  the  head  of  the  nerve  may  be  so  pushed 
backi^S^Kgainst  themselves  in  a  case  of  glaucoma,  by  increased  intra- 

S1  pressure,  that  a  minus  three-diopter  lens  may  be  required  to  see 
ad  of  the  nerve  in  this  position,  showing  that  there  has  been 
o 


logical  cup  formed  which  is  0.94  millimeter  in  depth. 
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A  rough  estimate  may  also  be  quickly  obtained,  especially  in  nerve- 
cuppings,  or  irregularities  of  level  in  the  eye-ground,  by  study  of  the 
parallactic  displacement  produced  by  quick  successive  movements  of  the 
convex  lens  during  the  employment  of  the  indirect  method.  If,  for 
instance,  the  bottom  of  a  pathological  excavation  be  focussed  for,  the 
edge  of  the  nerve  will  move  as  a  dim  ring  across  the  cupped  area  at  a 
greater  speed  than  the  cup  itself.  So,  too,  with  localized  swellings ; 
the  summit  of  the  mass,  being  nearer  to  the  observer  than  the  bottom, 
has  a  less  excursion  to  perform,  and,  in  consequence,  moves  the  more 
quickly. 

Rough  sketches  of  the  general  appearance,  not  only  for  future  use 
but  also  for  present  study,  should  be  frequently  made.  Haab’s  sheets 
of  plain  eye-grounds,  composed  of  uniform  surfaces  of  cinnabar-red 
laid  over  a  ground-color  of  yellow,  are  extremely  valuable  for  such 
work.  More  accurate,  even  when  roughly  marked  and  scraped,  than 
mere  pencil-sketches  ;  quicker  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  desired 
result  than  the  ordinarily  more  difficult  pen-drawings ;  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  than  the  most  extended  explanatory  detail,  and  less  troublesome 
than  the  usual  water-color  drawings,  by  reason  of  a  ready-prepared 
triple  background  or  “wash,”  which  partly  represents  the  dominating 
colors  of  the  retina,  chorioid,  and  sclerotic  in  their  anatomical  order, 
*  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  such  sheets,  so  easily  prepared,  can  be  made 
to  become  most  excellent  graphic  data,  either  for  hurriedly-made 
sketches  for  future  reference,  or  for  slowly-prepared  drawings  for  per¬ 
manent  accurate  representation.  By  this  means,  the  appearances  of 
the  most  minute  changes,  which  in  time  will  serve  as  valuable  objective 
data  upon  which  to  formulate  diagnostic  and  prognostic  opinions,  will 
soon  be  recognized.  In  order  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  peculiarities 
of  coloration  which  constitute  so  essential  a  factor  in  the  prater  estima¬ 
tion  of  these  sketches,  they  should  be  studied  under  th^jsuihe  condi¬ 
tions  as  those  under  which  they  were  originally  made,;  other  words, 
they  should  always  be  examined  and  criticised  duriffl^exposure  to  the 
same  character  of  illumination  as  was  used  wh(  eye-ground  was 

looked  at.  Tiffany’s  plan  of  projecting  and  skqrffofemg  the  fundus-details 
upon  a  gauged  sheet  which  is  situated  at  a  ^Te^pSe  distance  behind  and 
to  one  side  of  the  patient  so  as  to  be  see&  by^he  surgeon’s  fellow-eye, 
just  as  we  do  in  sketching  with  the  micfftpope,  is  very  useful,  provided 
that  the  observer  is  not  presbyopic  agji  is  ambidexterous. 

Thus  far,  photographic  reproduofOTr  of  the  fundus  oculi  is  so  devoid 
of  detail,  the  apparatus  is  so  ^$thp)licated  and  cumbersome  in  its 
mechanism,  and  the  necessai^S^nanipulation  is  so  difficult,  that  little 
advance  has  been  made  hrtOmethod.  It  is  probable,  however,  con¬ 
sidering  the  daily  increa&ag  facilities  in  the  art  of  photography,  and 
the  likelihood  of  earW<Saccess  in  obtaining  color  differentiation  by  this 
means,  that  the  plaifyffl,  in  the  future,  be  successfully  employed. 

Remember  th^Oiae  hour  spent  in  sketching  a  single  eye-ground,  no 
matter  of  hoi^S^We  apparent  value  the  sketch  may  be,  in  association 
with  an  extmioM  verbal  description,  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
would  he^dbzen  hours  occupied  with  “peculiar  and  interesting  back¬ 
grounds,  >mastily  and  carelessly  looked  over.  The  author  cannot 
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refrain  from  giving  to  every  young  reader  of  these  lines  a  few  words  of 
advice  :  In  your  student  days,  learn  to  sketch,  no  matter  how  crude  the 
picture  may  be. 

Although  not  so  frequently  needed  in  this  method  as  in  the  indirect, 
on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  observer’s  eye  to  the  pupil  of  the 
patient,  the  use  of  mydriatics  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
The  interior  of  the  eye  should  be  sought  through  Nature’s  ordinary 
window,  and  the  frequent  early  disappointments  will  be  amply  repaid, 
later  on,  by  the  exceptional  facility  that  will  have  been  acquired 
through  not  being  dependent  upon  artificial  means,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  of  cases.  Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  the  study  of 
minute  changes  in  the  macular  region  (this  region,  upon  account  of  its 
great  sensitiveness  to  light,  causing  prompt  pupillary  contraction,  thus 
lessening  the  aperture  which  is  always  occupied  by  the  series  of  corneal 
reflections  which  surround  the  point  of  the  visual  axis),  or  in  the 
peripheral  portions  of  the  eye-ground  and  lens,  or  in  cases  of  myosis  or 
central  opacities  in  the  media,  the  most  evanescent  of  the  mydriatics,  such 
as  cocaine  or  homatropine,  should  be  used,  so  that  the  patient  will  not  suffer 
many  of  the  inconveniences  from  the  after-effects  of  the  drug.  If  homat¬ 
ropine  be  employed,  the  hydrochloride,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  the  alkaloid  it  contains,  its  extreme  solubility,  and  its  greater  free¬ 
dom  from  deliquescence,  is  much  the  best  form  of  salt.  The  solution 
should  be  made  in  small  quantities,  and  should  be  frequently  changed. 
In  every  case,  it  is  best  to  state  plainly  to  the  patient  what  is  being 
done,  and  to  describe  the  physiological  effect  of  the  material,  so  that 
there  shall  exist  no  chance  for  medico-legal  action  based  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  a  failure  of  eyesight,  which  was  previously  present,  has 
dated  from  the  time  of  instillation,  and  in  fact,  has  been  caused  by  its 
use.  A  note  should  be  added  to  the  description  tha^Ae  drug  has  been 
used,  and  the  amount  stated,  so  that  there  may  b&m$ti€ict  record  of  its 
employment  in  the  case.  Except  under  advice,:>@^re  it  may  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  a  critical  examination  of  the  ^J^ground,  do  not  use  a 
mydriatic  in  old  subjects  .with  increasetL^ra-ocular  tension.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  it,  employ  oi^w  the  weaker  forms,  and  be 
sure  to  instil  sufficient  eserine  in  freq/enfl>  repeated  and  small  amounts, 
until  all  danger  of  a  glaucomatou^uHlreak  has  passed  away. 

At  first,  no  endeavor  should  l^j^ade  to  see  the  eye-ground  with  the 
lens  that  is  supposed  to  be  one  that  corrects  the  refractive  error. 
Let  the  eye,  as  it  were,  ac^Kfssively.  Observe  quietly,  and  imagine 
that  the  fundus  is  at  a  just  as  though  a  landscape  were  being 

viewed  through  an  op^^window.  The  fundus  is  to  be  obtained  with 
any  lens  possible,  iffidwie  observer  will  soon  find  that  as  the  details  of 
the  picture  becom^e*rsier  to  see,  the  conscious  effort  to  see  lessens,  and 
the  mental  de^Cg)to  focus  for  an  object  which  he  knows  is  in  reality 
very  near,  d^ytises,  enabling  him  to  approximate  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  refr^mt(oW7  until  at  last  the  difference  between  his  ophthalmoscopic 
estima^M^md  the  true  error  will  often  be  but  trifling.  A  good  plan 
eVe  oneself  of  undue  accommodative  effort  in  such  work,  is  to 


rather  strong  convex  spherical  lens,  say  S.  5.  D.  (+  J  sph.),  or 
and  endeavor  to  read  fine  type  placed  at  its  focal  distance. 
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The  observer  must  not  expect,  however,  that  he  will  be  able  to  relin¬ 
quish  entire  hold  upon  his  accommodation.  The  finest  work  and  most 
delicate  approximation  of  one  day  will  often  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
great  discrepancy  of  the  next.  To  hope  to  estimate  the  refractive 
change  of  an  eye  with  equal  facility  every  day  would  be  about  as 
absurd  as  to  expect  to  put  the  same  number  of  steps  into  any  definite 
distance  repeatedly  walked.  Again,  he  must  remember  that,  as  a  rule, 
an  uninstructed  and  untaught  patient  is  brought  into  a  new  field,  and 
hence  very  frequently  uses  his  accommodation,  especially  if  the  room 
be  not  very  dark,  and  if  he  be  enabled  to  fix  upon  some  near  object. 
Of  course,  this  is  greatly  lessened  when  a  well-trained  patient  is  exam¬ 
ined,  so  that  possibly  it  would  be  well  in  some  instances  to  exercise 
with  this  class  of  patients  before  an  examination  is  attempted  with  the 
more  difficult  subjects.  If  the  student  possesses  no  clinical  facilities 
for  examining  large  numbers  of  patients,  one  of  the  many  artificial 
eyes,  such  as  Perrin’s,  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  Here,  by  modi¬ 
fying  the  width  of  the  pupillary  aperture,  and  changing  the  refractive 
power  of  the  contrivance,  the  different  eye-grounds  painted  on  the 
adjustable  shells  can  be  studied  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

To  obtain  a  view  of  the  macula  lutea  when  the  pupil  is  undilated,  the 
ophthalmoscope  should  be  carefully  moved  slightly  upward  and  inward 
toward  the  bridge  of  the  patient’s  nose,  so  that  the  point  of  the  line  of 
the  observer’s  vision  upon  the  patient’s  eye-ground  shall  move  about 
two  to  two  and  a  half  disk-diameters  outward  and  somewhat  downward 
from  the  temporal  border  of  the  disk  itself.  Where  the  pupil  is  dilated, 
or  even  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  young,  where  it  is  not,  a 
good  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  same  region  by  having  the  patient 
gaze  directly  into  the  sight-hole  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror.  The 
unused  eye  should  always  be  kept  open,  so  as  to  have  fuUAiew  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  and  to  avoid  any  associated  “nipping  Vj^tller  ”  of  the 
lids  of  the  used  eye.  The  observer  will  soon  leari  2<2i>  disregard  the 
images  formed  in  the  unused  organ,  just  as  he  doetf\Susing  the  micro¬ 
scope.  vC/ 

If  the  observer  has  any  optical  error,  it  musY^e  corrected  by  proper 
lenses,  either  worn  at  the  time  or  placed  i/TVh^  sight-hole  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope  by  some  mechanical  attacfcrimm.  If  he  desires,  he  can 
resort  to  the  more  difficult  plan  of  tak/fl^his  own  refractive  error  into 
account  in  every  estimation  of  refraction  that  he  may  make — a  method 
that  becomes  comparatively  easy  Wfen  the  dioptric  system  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  used.  By  this  plain  IpYlSenders  bis  eye  emmetropic,  which, 
when  he  has  learned  to  disrgsaja  his  accommodation,  will  permit  him 
not  only  to  estimate  th^p&tjint’s  ametropia,  but  also  to  make  absolute 
determination  of  measui^Jents  of  heights  of  swellings,  as  in  intra¬ 
ocular  tumors  and  oMfefd  disk,  amounts  and  degrees  of  neuro-retinitis, 
situations  and  exterfTym  retinal  detachment,  depths  of  glaucomatous  and 
atrophic  exca etc.  * 

The  indimHfkiethod  is  of  so  much  value  in  certain  cases,  as  in 
high  myopiaosmd  gives  so  much  larger  field  of  vision  in  which  coarse 
chang^s^JSL  be  very  quickly  and  conveniently  located,  that  a  detailed 
accoijmtVf  the  procedure  is  necessary. 
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The  same  plan  of  examination  is  pursued  as  with  the  direct  method, 
except  that  here  the  observer  should  sit  about  half  a  meter  (about 
eighteen  inches)  in  front  of  the  patient.  (Fig.  159.) 

The  ophthalmoscope  is  to  be  held  with  the  hand  corresponding  to  the 
eye  to  be  examined,  in  the  manner  previously  directed.  If  this  be  done 
correctly — which,  if  not  very  expert,  the  observer  can  readily  determine 
by  closing  the  unused  eye  for  a  moment — a  reddish  glare  will  be  obtained 
from  the  pupillary  area  of  the  patient.  After  having  secured  this  glare, 
a  plain — or  if  preferred,  a  blue-tinted — convex  lens  of  about  eighteen 
diopters  (J  sph.  focus)  is  to  be  held  lightly  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  unused  hand.  As  this  method  of  examination  is  in¬ 
frequent  in  this  country,  the  blue-tinted  lens — which  by  its  color  filters 

Fig.  159. 


Relative  position  of  student  and  patient  wfrffM.'Vsing  the  indirect  method. 

out,  as  it  were,  the  irritating  yellovrray^f  the  artificial  light  and  places 
the  most  sensitive  eye  in  an  area^oKillumination  which  can  be  better 
borne,  at  the  same  time  so  less^ing  the  light-stimulus  as  to  produce  a 
larger  pupillary  area  to  worLiHy-is  but  little  used.  By  now  placing  the 


middle,  third,  and  little  < 
ridge  of  the  patient’s  ev 


/upon  the  outer  part  of  the  supra-orbital 
ife  observer  will  be  able  to  keep  the  focus  of 
the  converging  lens>w|^ever  he  desires,  without  disturbing  the  patient 
by  placing  his  hancV^y^I  arm  across  the  patient’s  face.  This  plan  has  the 
additional  advan^ge  of  allowing  the  surgeon  to  change  readily  to  the 
direct  methocbwtn  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  permits  the  tip  of  the  third 
finger  to  bef^service  in  elevating  the  upper  lid  for  better  view,  or  in 
makin^|tpssure  upon  the  globe  to  provoke  venous  or  arterial  pulsation. 
EndeavovVhould  be  made  to  keep  the  red  glare  from  the  pupil  con- 
stap^min  view,  whilst  the  ophthalmoscope  and  object-lens  should  be 
^ncMea  in  various  directions,  and  changes  made  in  their  distances  from 
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each  other,  from  the  light,  and  from  the  patient’s  eyes.  After  having 
succeeded  in  this,  the  patient  should  turn  his  head  and  eyes  slightly 
inward,  which  will  not  only  bring  the  region  of  the  disk  into  view,  but 
will  also  allow  a  more  ready  relaxation  of  accommodation.  If  the 
instrument,  the  lens,  and  the  eyes  be  in  proper  relative  positions,  the 
disk  will  be  seen.  Should  this  appear  dim  and  badly  defined,  the  lens 
and  ophthalmoscope  should  be  carefully  moved  backward  and  forward 
until  there  is  a  sharp  and  clear  image.  The  observer  must  remember 
that  this  image  is  aerial,  and  is  situated  at  or  near  the  focal  distance  of 
the  lens  between  the  lens  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror.  It  is  to  this 
point  that  he  must  direct  his  gaze.  Moreover,  he  should  understand 
that  this  image  must  be  both  reversed  and  inverted,  thus  explaining  why 
everything  seen  in  the  fundus  moves  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
motion  given  to  the  lens.  To  better  understand  this,  the  following 
arrangement  of  figures  will  show  the  relative  positions  of  objects  in  the 
eye-ground  in  the  two  methods : 


1 

2  3 

4 


f 


9  Z 


(Direct.) 


I 

(Indirect.) 


Care  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  any  confusing  corneal  and  lentic¬ 
ular  reflexes  for  an  imperfect  picture  of  the  eye-ground.  A  slight 
movement  of  the  patient’s  eye,  or  the  least  tilt  of  the  mirror  or  lens, 
will  readily  disclose  their  nature.  By  the  employment  of  a  convex 
lens  weaker  than  twenty  diopters’  focus,  a  much-increased  size  of  the 
details  of  the  fundus,  though  situated  in  a  smaller  orApore  faintly 
illuminated  area,  may  be  obtained.  It  is  a  good  plar^Ctiake  use  of 
both  a  strong  and  a  weak  lens,  employing  the  former  %  general  study, 
and  the  weaker  for  accuracy  of  detail.  Loring  raQbamends  a  twenty- 
four-diopter  (1^  sph.)  lens  in  some  instances  wtayfe  an  area  of  highly 
condensed  light  is  desired.  Except  for  the  /purpose  of  re-magnifying 
the  aerial  image,  which  may  be  done  eith^Txh^a  compound  object  lens 
situated  between  the  aerial  image  and  mirror,  or  by  a  convex 
spherical  lens  of  about  four  or  five  djpSbers’  focus  behind  the  mirror, 
no  correcting  lenses  need  ordinarihubVused  by  the  observer.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  be  presbyopic,  and  is  coiiA&lled  to  move  the  instrument  so  far 
from  the  aerial  image  in  front^raKe  lens  that  proper  illumination  of 
the  interior  of  the  patientlsNJjri  is  impossible,  a  suitable  convex  lens 
must  be  wheeled  back  o^t%$  sight-hole  of  the  mirror.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  permit  a  muc\^arer  approach  to  the  image,  and  to  allow  a 
stronger  illuminati©n^5hould  the  observer  be  hypermetropic,  especially 
if  he  be  highly  s(v*Xconvex  lens  is  often  just  as  necessary.  If  he 
should  be  labori^^under  a  myopia  greater  (or  even  somewhat  less)  than 
the  distanc^^hween  the  object-lens  and  the  aerial  image,  a  correcting 
concave  lmi^Bbcomes  of  service.  If  the  myopia  be  less  than  this,  he 
may  to  place  his  eye  sufficiently  far  in  front  of  the  aerial  image 

to  s^e  improperly  without  a  correcting  lens.  The  state  of  the  patient’s 
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refraction  and  power  of  accommodation  also  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  technique,  giving  to  each  ocular  condition  a  peculiarity  of  picture 
that  distinguishes  it  from  all  others.  After  having  obtained  a  good 
view  of  the  disk,  trial  should  be  made  to  study  the  surrounding  portions 
of  the  fundus ;  this  can  be  easily  done  by  counter-movements  of  both 
the  object  lens  and  the  ophthalmoscope  away  from  the  side  desired  to 
be  seen.  If  it  be  desired  to  examine  the  portion  of  the  eye-ground  which 
is  anterior  to  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  or  even  that  portion  which  is 
anterior  to  this,  the  magnifying  lens  may  be  ground  to  a  prismatic  sur¬ 
face.  During  use,  the  apex  of  the  combination  lens  must  be  always 
directed  away  from  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  which  in  most  instances 
should  be  dilated. 

The  student  must  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  this  method  in  every 
case  that  he  may  deem  proper,  as  it  may  prove  of  great  value  both  in 
association  with  the  direct  method,  or  when  used  alone  in  cases  that  may 
may  necessitate  something  more  than  the  ordinary  procedure  in  obtaining 
adequate  answer.  He  should  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  work¬ 
ings,  so  as  to  give  himself  another  means  of  precision ;  and  his  success 
in  diagnosis  from  its  employment  will  often  be  much  greater  than  if  he 
confined  himself  to  the  direct  method.  Each  plan,  however,  has  its 
capabilities,  and  hence,  in  doubtful  cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  both. 

As  has  been  been  shown  in  the  preceding  groupings  of  figures,  the 
magnifying  power,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  fundus  seen  at  a  single  glance, 
is  very  different  in  the  two  methods.  In  the  direct  plan,  when  the  surgeon’s 
eye  and  the  observed  eye  are  as  near  together  during  the  examination  as 
practicable,  and  when  the  patient’s  pupil  is  about  four  millimeters  in  size, 
the  ophthalmoscopic  field  occupies  an  area  of  about  two  millimeters — 
an  area  sufficient  to  include  a  little  more  of  the  fundus  than  the  width 
and  the  height  of  the  optic  disk.  Of  course,  it  can  hAreadily  under¬ 
stood  that  if  the  window — the  pupil — through  whicft^ie'feurgeon  looks, 
be  wider  open — or  dilated,  as  we  ordinarily  say— ^ttCfield  of  view  will  be 
more  extensive.  Again,  the  extent  of  the  ilhinsffpjmon,  the  comparative 
distance  between  the  two  eyes,  and  the  WQ^play  of  accommodative 
powers,  all  enter  into  the  question.  _c£ 


►  mparative  sizes  of  retinal  images. 


One  of  the  ^frest  plans,  though  not  an  absolutely  accurate  one,  of 
estimatin^^Xmagnifying  power  of  the  method  as  generally  used,  is 
first  to^rn^  the  distance  at  which  any  object  is  seen.  Suppose,  for 
instan«e/fci  Fig-  160,  that  an  object,  A  b,  which  is  situated  eight  inches 
frtm^we  nodal  or  crossing  point,  K,  of  the  eye,  E,  produces  a  retinal 
cage,  D  a,  of  a  definite  size,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  object,  a  b, 


o 
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if  brought  to  a'  b'  at  two  inches  from  the  same  nodal  or  crossing  point, 
K,  will  produce  an  opening  angle  upon  the  retina  which  includes  a 
retinal  area,  b'  a',  that  will  be  four  times  greater  than  its  predecessor, 
b  a.  By  now  using  the  eight-inch  point  as  the  one  of  “  distant  visual 
distance,”  it  can  be  employed  for  comparison,  provided  the  optical 
centres  of  the  lenses  in  the  eye  exactly  coincide,  and  that  accommoda¬ 
tive  action  be  disregarded.  Assuming  that  it  is  correct,  and  knowing 
that  the  magnifying  power  of  the  dioptric  apparatus  at  the  retinal 
plane  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  this  assumed  distance  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  combined  strength  of  the  lenticular  system  of  the  eye, 
which  has  been  calculated  to  be  equal  to  6^  Paris  lines,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  do  is  to  divide  the  eight  inches  by  the  lines, 
8"  96" ' 

•thus:  —  =  " (14J),  showing  that  the  refractive  power 


of  an  emmetropic  eye,  is  sufficient  to  give  an  apparent  enlargement 
of  the  fundus- details  to  fourteen  and  one- third  times  their  normal 
magnitude,  thus  allowing  us  to  obtain  at  times  very  close  actual  meas¬ 
urements  of  fundus-details  during  life. 

If  the  observed  eye  be  short  in  its  an tero- posterior  diameter,  or  if  its 
refractive  power  be  too  weak,  thus  allowing  less  lenticular  strength,  as 
in  hypermetropia  or  aphakia,  for  instance,  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture 
will  be  smaller  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  dioptric  systems  of  the  eye  be  more  than  ordinarily 
great,  as  in  myopia  or  in  more  marked  density  of  the  crystalline  lens 
as  seen  in  many  cases  of  incipient  cataract,  the  increase  of  refractive 
power  will  render  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  fundus  much 
larger  than  ordinary. 

Although  these  three  general  observations  are  in  the  main  true,  yet, 
as  before  noticed,  ordinarily  so  many  anatomical  discr&Amcies  may 
exist  and  so  much  is  dependent  upon  the  slightest  ’^F^itton  of  the 
optical  constants  assumed  during  the  procedure, they  can  be 
accepted  only  as  general  rules  from  which  to  forjmJ&te  our,  at  times 
seemingly  faulty,  deductions.  The  details  of  th«  i  <0K  lus  are  normally  so 
variable  in  size,  weakened  lenticular  power  often  associated  with 
increased  antero-posterior  lengthening  o^tto^vocular  globe,  the  actual 
position  of  the  examining  instrument  fe  str  changeable,  the  pupillary 
area  is  so  inconstant,  and  the  degre<Qy£  illumination  is  so  uncertain, 
that  much  variation  must  be  expectai. 

In  the  indirect  method,  the  viri^nr  area  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  field 
is  greater,  whilst  the  appare^t(g^a?gement  of  the  details  is  less  than 
in  the  direct  plan  of  examinaQfcn.  The  extent  over  which  the  surgeon 
can  see  at  a  single  glan/S  Wdependent  upon  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  condensing  lens  usefcLm  front  of  the  eye.  If  the  lens  be  of  large 
size  and  very  strong^§)e  diameter  of  the  area  seen  will  be  from  five  to 
eight  times  that  oITj^b  disk  itself.  Should  the  lens  be  small  and  com¬ 
paratively  wqakPwie  area  will  be  more  limited.  So,  too,  with  the 
magnifying :  the  weaker  the  lens,  the  larger  will  the  fundus-details 
appear ;  the  general  rule  being  that  when  a  13.  D.  lens  is  held  at  about 
seven  a^J^ialf  millimeters  (about  three  inches)  from  the  eye,  there  will 
be  ^enlargement  of  about  5^-  diameters  of  the  normal  size.  Of 
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course,  just  as  in  the  direct  method,  and  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Determination  of  Errors  of  Refraction,  variations  both  as  to  the  size 
and  the  extent  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  field  occur  in  ametropia.  More¬ 
over,  apparent  discrepancies  in  answer  must  at  times  be  expected  upon 
account  of  peculiarities  of  structure,  constant  changeableness  of  physio¬ 
logical  action,  and  almost  unavoidable  errors  in  technique. 

Every  student  should  provide  himself  with  one  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  the  best-made  instruments.  He  should  avoid  all  cumbersome  appa¬ 
ratus,  as  he  would  any  other  indifferent  or  hard-to-manage  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  primary  expense  will  be  lost  sight  of  when  he 
finds  that  he  has  a  good  mirror  with  a  smoothly-working  disk,  a  well- 
balanced  handle,  and  all  the  requisites  of  a  carefully  made  mechanism. 
Such  an  instrument,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  will 
give  the  best  results. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  recently  revived  and  widely  quoted  experiment 
of  Bellarminoff,  in  which  he  examines  the  eye-ground  by  pressing  a  plane 
glass  against  a  cornea  which  has  been  cocainized — an  experiment  lately 
modified  by  Roller,  who  inserts  plano-concave  glass  shells  into  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac,  so  that  their  flat  surface  is  presented  to  the  observer — 
very  little  can  be  said  at  present.  The  plan  bonwed  from  Wharton 
Jones’  studies,  where  sheets  of  plane  glass  were  pressed  against  a  cat’s  eye 
which  had  been  atropinized,  cannot,  as  now  pursued,  be  of  much  clinical 
value  except,  as  Roller  states,  for  determining  the  position  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  vitreous.  This  is  so,  not  only  on  account  of  the  discomfort 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  material  against  the  globe  itself,  but 
also  because  alterations  of  the  powers  of  the  refractive  constants  of  the 
eye  are  produced,  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  estimate  properly  any 
existent  error.  Further  disturbances  of  the  contained  fluid,  which  may 
give  rise  to  symptomatic  and  conflicting  phenomena,  a*b4j)t  to  be  present. 
The  use  of  a  small  glass  chamber  with  flat  sides,  ctf^rueted  so  as  to  fit 
the  face  and  keep  the  eye  under  water,  obtains  tWj&taie  results.  More¬ 
over,  the  picture  thus  presented,  although  e^GVnely  large  in  area,  is, 
on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  magnifyingfcjG^r,  so  small  that  many  of 
the  ordinary  mirror-details  are  practk^iwpfivisible.  These  necessary 
faults  in  technique,  and  this  inadeau^^oP  results,  make  the  method,  as 
now  pursued,  untrustworthy  and  coa^mratively  useless  in  many  instances. 

Having  overcome  all  technical  @fncul  ties,  the  results  and  information 
gained  with  this  instrument  a^^piece  of  working  machinery,  will  com¬ 
pensate  richly  for  all  past  a^^ty  and  trouble.  The  student  must  not 
expect  to  become  any  n;  mm  )ert  in  its  use  than  he  would  expect  to  do 
with  any  other  instrum^^  of  precision,  unless  much  more  time  should 
be  vouchsafed  him/Eo  grve  to  its  daily  routine  employment  than  he  dares 
to  hope  for.  IR  mrfst  rest  content  to  use  it  as  he  does  his  stethoscope 
and  his  micro^ftj.  He  should  make  it  an  absolute  addition  to  his 
armamentar,  i<G).  He  should  look  upon  it  as  another  means  of  study. 

He  shouijtlA^ploy  it  in  all  cases  of  supposed  organic  disease,  not  in  the 
spirit  ^^Vttfectation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adding  another  distinctive 
^clinical  symptoms  to  his  ordinary  grouping  of  conditions.  If 
this,  he  will  often  be  unexpectedly  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
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an  intra-ocular  lesion  the  knowledge  of  whose  existence  may  prove  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  study  of  his  case.  Still  further,  not  only  is 
the  gain  an  individual  one,  but  the  knowledge  so  acquired,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  will  prove  serviceable  in  special  cases  where  the  use  of  the 
instrument  may  become  obligatory.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  way,  con¬ 
scientiously  and  carefully,  he  will  soon  learn  to  recognize  it  as  not  only 
a  valuable  guide  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  local  disease,  but 
also  as  an  indispensable  adjuvant  in  the  study  of  all  related  systemic 
lesions. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 


FUNDUS-EEFLEX  TEST.  (EETINAL  SHADOW-TEST.; 


This  method  of  using  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  errors  of  refraction  has  been  known  for  some  time  under  various 
names,  prominent  among  them  being  keratoscopy,  pupilloscopy,  retin- 
oscopy,  and  the  shadow-test.  The  term  keratoscopy  was  one  of  the 
first  that  was  given  to  the  test,  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  that 
the  different  grades  and  areas  of  shadow,  as  well  as  the  positions  and 
intensities  of  the  light-reflexes  upon  which  the  method  depends,  were 
due  to  variations  in  the  form  of  the  cornea.  The  name  pupilloscopy, 
or  more  properly  koroscopy,  is  hardly  applicable,  because  it  gives  no 
idea  of  the  rationale  of  the  method.  The  incorrect  and  mongrel 
expression,  retinoscopy,  introduced  by  Parent,  which  would  apply 
equally  well  to  the  employment  of  any  instrument  of  precision  intended 
to  be  used  for  observation  of  the  retina  alone,  is  the  one  by  which  the 
method  is  best  known.  Priestley  Smith’s  term,  “  shadow-test,”  Hart- 
ridge’s  “  umbrascopy,”  Egger’s  “  skiascopy,”  and  Chibret’s  “  fanto- 
scopie  rdtinienne,”  are  all  much  better.  The  last  term  is  the  best,  as  it 
distinctly  shows  that  the  results  are  dependent  upon  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  through  media  of  different  powers,  strengths,  and  curva¬ 
tures,  on  the  pigment  coat  of  the  retina.  A  bett^fefljp  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  “  fundus-reflex  test.” 

The  earliest  accounts  of  this  test  have  been  by  the  English  and 

French  ophthalmic  surgeons,  among  whom  LtA^ms  to  have  taken  an 
important  position  in  daily  practice.  Bwwran,  as  early  as  1859,  in 
speaking  of  the  detection  of  the  slightejAHgrees  of  conical  cornea,  tells 
us  that  he  found  that  the  play  of  liglVy)om  an  ordinary  concave  oph¬ 
thalmoscopic  mirror  upon  the  vaSqus  portions  of  the  cornea  always 
produced  a  shadow  upon  the  side  Cp^osite  to  the  instrument— an  objec¬ 
tive  appearance,  which  is  pj£0dy  well  known  to  every  experienced 
ophthalmologist ;  inoreoverTjvWit  is  much  more  pertinent  to  the  present 
general  bearing  and  apphAQlon  of  the  test,  he,  in  the  same  communica¬ 
tion,  says  :  “  It  is  a  veryynWul  one  in  discriminating  the  cause  of  slight 
defects  of  vision  ^mewhat  resembling  myopia,  and  hitherto  deemed 
anomalous.”  In  LS^;  Bonders  writes  that  his  friend  Bowman  recently 
informs  him  “ JhaDhe  has  been  sometimes  led  to  the  discovery  of  regular 
astigmatisrqAOrae  cornea,  and  the  direction  of  the  chief  meridians,  by 
using  thevEn'ror  of  the  ophthalmoscope  much  in  the  same  way  as  foi 
slight  iV^tees  of  conical  cornea.  The  observation  is  more  easy  if  the  optic 
diskA  m  the  line  of  sight  and  the  pupil  is  large.  The  mirror  is  to  be 

throw 


„  ^  two  feet  distance,  and  its  inclination  rapidly  varied,  so  as  to 
^Jm5w  the  light  on  the  eye  at  small  angles  to  the  perpendicular,  and 
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from  opposite  sides  in  succession,  in  successive  meridians.  The  area  of 
the  pupil  then  exhibits  a  somewhat  linear  shadow  in  some  meridians 
rather  than  in  others.”  It  remained,  however,  for  Cuignet,  as  late  as 
1873,  to  demonstrate  that  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  reflex 
indicated  the  character  of  the  refraction  error,  thus  giving  it  a  place 
among  the  useful  working  methods  to  determine  ametropia  ;  whilst  to 
Parent,  who  wrote  upon  the  method  seven  or  eight  years  later,  is  due 
the  effort  both  in  France  and  in  England,  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
test  by  the  employment  of  correcting  lenses  which  might  determine  the 
degree  of  the  refraction- error. 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  the  method  more  prominently  into  favor,  so 
that  its  practical  bearing  as  an  adjuvant  in  the  diagnosis  and  correction 
of  ametropia  may  be  made  more  common,  the  author  has  been  induced 
to  enter  quite  fully  into  its  explanation. 

The  principle  of  the  test  is,  that  when  a  beam  of  light  is  thrown  into 
an  eye  from  an  ophthalmoscope  held  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
meter,  variations  of  light-reflex  and  shadow  produced  by  the  rotation 
of  the  mirror  in  different  directions,  serve  as  indices  for  the  study  of  the 
differences  in  refractive  errors,  these  variations  being  plainly  seen  by 
looking  through  the  central  opening  of  the  instrument. 

Two  plans,  each  of  which  has  its  champions,  may  be  pursued.  The 
one  in  which  a  concave  mirror  of  about  twenty-five  centimeters’  focus 
or  more  is  used,  was  the  first  to  be  described,  probably  on  account  of 
the  more  general  employment  of  such  a  mirror  in  the  ordinary  ophthal¬ 
moscope  By  the  other  plan,  the  plane  mirror  is  substituted  for  the 
concave.  That  it  is  an  excellent  method  for  the  objective  detection  and 
determination  of  ametropia  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but,  as  it  requires  as 
much  practice  as  the  direct  method  of  examination,  and  ordinarily  gives 
no  better  result,  it  cannot  supersede  this  latter  plan.  #AJfchough  it 
undoubtedly  possesses  the  few  special  advantages  of  ease3^tannty,  and 
rapidity  where  subjective  tests  are  impossible,  yet  it ^K0t  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  merely  resolves  the  ophthalmoscope  an  optometer. 
With  it,  the  fundus-details  cannot  be  studied  ;  tta(gye- ground  is  invisi¬ 
ble,  thus  making  the  method  of  examination  s^f^as  a  greatly  inferior 
guide  to  the  determination  of  the  questicm  wMther  the  ametropia  be 
remediable  or  not.  It  studies  the  opfeaTmondition  of  the  dioptric 
apparatus  of  the  eye,  without  giving  £TNy  adequate  reference  to  the 
pathological  state  of  the  organ.  li  me  careful  examination  of  the 
majority  of  cases  of  ametropia,  it^Sfrmever  occupy  any  better  position 
than  that  of  an  adjuvant — an  ^yialant.  It  should  be  employed  in 
every  instance.  No  questiomrttfe  case  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
unexamined  by  this  metbml.OThe  necessary  dexterity  in  manipulation 
is  soon  acquired,  and  consist  repetition  renders  the  results  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  definite.  Thgjyrocedure  takes  but  a  few  minutes’  time,  and 
the  answers  always/pySve  of  great  value.  It  should  never  be  used  for 
the  prescribin^anS^trecting  lenses,  except  where  it  is  impossible  other¬ 
wise  to  obtaimNn^er  subjective  results,  as  among  malingerers,  foreign¬ 
ers,  young  crHAiren,  the  demented,  etc.  Here,  combined  with  other 
optometn^jiieasures,  it  becomes  almost  indispensable.  In  ordinary 
ii^robably  best  limited  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  error  and  the 
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verification  of  the  correction,  after  carefully  selected  lenses  from  the 
test-set  have  been  subjectively  chosen.  In  these  two  particulars,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter,  where  the  resultant  vision  is  below  normal,  it  becomes 
of  value.  It  strengthens  other  diagnostic  procedures,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  of  differences  of  so-called  meridional  refraction  in  different  parts 
of  the  pupil,  and  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  subjective  choice  of  correct¬ 
ing  lenses.  For  these  purposes,  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  master 
it  thoroughly,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  working  routine. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  two  methods,  one  with  the  concave  mir¬ 
ror,  and  the  other  with  the  plane  mirror.  Although,  as  will  be  shown, 
it  is  always  preferable  to  employ  the  plane  mirror,  yet  the  concave- 
mirror  plan  is  here  given  first,  because,  as  all  our  past  considerations 
have  been  limited  to  the  concave  mirror,  it  has  been  deemed  better  not 
to  divert  the  student’s  train  of  thought  by  an  intervening  change  of  the 
optical  conditions.  The  plane-mirror  test,  though  easier  to  explain, 
has,  therefore,  been  postponed  for  after-consideration. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  emmetropic  eye.  Should  the  concave 
mirror  be  used,  as  at  m,  in  Fig.  161,  the  divergent  rays  from  the  light, 


Fig.  161. 


Employment  of  concave  mirror  in  em: 

L,  will  strike  the  mirror,  m,  situated  in  fronj  observing  eye,  e,  and 

converge  to  their  aerial  focus  at  F,  thus  an  inverted  aerial  image  of 

the  flame,  L.  Here,  they  will  diverg^u0Tthey  meet  the  anterior  plane 
of  the  observed  eye,  e',  which  brinj^tnem  to  a  focus  back  of  its  fundus 
at  f.  Upon  the  retinal  plane  of  to;  observed  eye,  there  is  a  bright  up¬ 
right  image,  a  b,  of  the  light,  t^i  Circular  image  being  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  intense  shadow.^, 

If  the  mirror  be  rotatedQjCany  direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  162,  the 
inverted  aerial  focus^f^e-mame  at  F  will  move  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  shown  at  f'.  TlmSvergent  pencil  of  rays  of  light  from  this  point 
strikes  the  obser/ed>ye,  e',  at  a  greater  angle,  and  more  excentrically 
than  before,  and, consequence,  it  has  a  greater  degree  of  refraction. 
This  increaSb^pthe  bend  of  rays  throws  the  focus  of  the  aerial  image 
more  periti^rally  upon  the  observed  retina,  as  shown  by  the  area  in 
front  qf^CvThis  area  or  point,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
figul^S&Ktst  always  move  across  the  observed  retinal  plane  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  is  contrary  to  the  motion  given  to  the  mirror, 
y-vi^ould  the  observed  eye  be  too  short,  as  in  hypermetropia,  the 
.entering  rays  of  light  from  the  aerial  point  will  come  less  to  a  focus 
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than  in  emmetropia,  whilst  if  the  eye  be  too  long,  as  in  myopia,  the 
rays,  before  meeting  the  retinal  plane,  will  have  crossed  sooner  than 
they  did  in  the  emmetropic  organ.  In  each  instance,  as,  for  example, 
in  Fig.  163,  the  reflex  is  larger  and  dimmer,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
associated  shadow  becomes  more  peripheral  and  crescentic  than  in  the 
emmetropic  eye. 

Fig.  162. 


Direction  of  movement  of  reflex  whilst  employing  the  concave  mirror  in  emmetropia. 


In  Fig.  163,  the  first  retinal  plane,  H,  representing  the  hypermetropic 
ground,  cuts  the  incoming  rays  so  as  to  form  the  large  retinal  reflex, 
a  b.  The  second  retinal  plane,  E,  which  represents  the  emmetropic 
ground,  cuts  the  incoming  rays  so  as  to  form  the  smaller  retinal  reflex, 
a/  b'.  The  third  retinal  plane,  M,  is  situated  so  far  back  that  the 
incoming  rays  have  crossed  and  produce  a  reversal  of  the  image  at 
b"  a".  If  astigmatism  be  present,  the  light-area  will  be  bordered  by 
badly  defined  outlines,  and  show  the  irregular  edges  of  diffusion- 
circles. 
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metropia,  yet  the  rays  from  b,  after  they  emerge  and  form  the  aerial 
image-point  at  b',  are  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  aerial  image,  F, 
of  the  candle-flame,  l,  as  that  to  which  the  mirror,  m,  has  been  tilted. 
The  movement  of  the  aerial  image,  then,  is  with  that  of  the  mirror. 


Fig.  164. 


Direction  of  movement  of  reflex  whilst  employing  the  concave  mirror  in  myopia. 


r 


If  the  myopia  be  less  than  one  diopter,  there  is  practically  no  aerial 
image  of  the  fundus  to  study.  The  condition  is  the  same  as  in  hyper- 
metropia  and  emmetropia.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  our  own  eye 
occupies  a  position  inside  of  the  far-point  or  situation  of  the  aerial 
image  of  the  fundus  of  the  observed  eye.  Our  eye  looks  directly  upon 
the  fundus  of  the  observed  eye,  just  as  it  did  in  hypermetropia  and 
emmetropia.  To  see  such  an  aerial  image,  we  must  go  beyond  the 
patient’s  far-point ;  and  this,  if  done  when  the  concave  mirror  is  used, 
causes  so  great  a  dispersion  of  light  that  the  eye  is  too  feebly  illumi¬ 
nated  for  practical  purposes. 

In  like  manner,  the  amount  and  rate  of  movement  of  the  light-reflex 
and  the  intensity  of  the  associated  shadows  all  play  important  parts  in 
the  procedure.  The  rule  is,  that  they  are  all  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  ametropia ;  that  is,  the  abater  the  refractive  error, 
the  less  quickly  the  reflex  moves  and  tlmNps  excursion  it  performs 
with  every  motion  of  the  mirror.  Kee&ggf  in  mind  that  the  size  and 
dimness  of  the  reflex  are  in  direct  ^d^rti  on  to  the  degree  of  ametro¬ 
pia,  and  knowing  that  both  slownei^jlKl  extent  of  motion  are  in  direct 
relation  with  the  size  of  the  imatfe,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
higher  degrees  of  refractive  ©or  must  always  give  slowly  moving 
images  which  traverse  shoi  eas. 

The  detection  of  astign&iti|m  by  this  method  becomes  quite  easy.  In 
fact,  its  application^!©  ts  often  invaluable.  As  the  meridians  of 
greatest  and  least  redaction  in  the  regular  form  are  situated  at  right 
angles  to  each  o^e^all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  tilt  the  mirror  in  the 
direction  of  th£  various  meridians  until  we  succeed  in  finding  the  most 
ametropic.  4^0er  having  determined  whether  this  is  hypermetropic  or 
myopic,  idQ)  given  our  estimate  of  the  amount  of  error,  we  should 
chana^A^  motion  of  the  mirror  to  the  meridian  at  right  angles,  and 
thetfS^ay  the  new  meridian  in  the  same  manner.  By  noting  the  dif- 
fmtaicb  of  refraction  between  the  two  meridians,  we  may  arrive  at  a 
close  estimate  of  the  quality  and  degree  of  astigmatism. 

^^The  angle  of  the  principal  meridians  can  be  readily  determined  by 
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carefully  watching  whether  the  angle  of  apparent  movement  of  the  line 
of  reflex  corresponds  absolutely  with  the  real  motion  given  to  the 
mirror.  If  the  line  of  reflex  moves  obliquely  with  the  line  of  mirror 
movement,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  are  not  tilting  our  mirror  in  one 
of  the  principal  meridians.  By  studying  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  apparent  motions,  and  changing  the  angles  of  the  mirror’s 
movement  until  the  two  motions  coincide,  we  shall  have  placed  our 
mirror  in  position  to  obtain  answers  for  the  ametropia  which  is  resident 
in  the  principal  meridians. 

The  great  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  concave  mirror  is,  that 
with  it  we  are  compelled  to  approach  so  near  the  patient  that  the  power 
of  active  accommodation  is  brought  into  play,  which  destroys  one  of  the 
optical  constants  of  the  method,  and  renders  the  answers  unreliable. 
To  avoid  this,  Chibret,  Story,  Jackson,  and  others,  have  made  use  of 
the  plane  mirror.  This  allows  the  surgeon  to  move  much  farther  away 
from  the  patient,  and  thus  avoid  any  errors  that  might  arise  from 
accommodative  changes.  On  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  fewer  exceptions  to  be  remembered,  it  is,  indeed,  the 
preferable  plan  for  the  diagnosis  and  estimation  of  ametropia. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  the  upright  reflex  of  the  virtual  image  of 
the  candle-flame,  and  not  with  the  inverted  reflex  of  the  flame  itself. 
This  virtual  image  is  situated  as  far  back  of  the  plane  mirror  as  the 
luminous  object  is  in  front.  From  it  the  rays  proceed  in  a  divergent 
manner,  and  fall  upon  the  retina  of  the  observed  eye.  Thus,  in  Fig. 
165,  the  divergent  rays  of  light  from  the  candle,  L,  strike  the  plane 
mirror,  m,  and  are  reflected  into  the  eye,  E7,  in  a  divergent  manner, 
just  as  though  they  had  proceeded  from  l7  (the  virtual  image  of  l)  be¬ 
hind  the  mirror.  After  passing  into  the  observed  eye,  thei^Vome  to  a 


focus  behind  the  retinal  ^hj|ie  at  f,  making  a  circle  of  intra-ocular 
illumination  at  a  b.  Jigfche  observed  eye  is  emmetropic,  the  emergent 
lays,  c  d,  pass  out  tWh*|*n  its  pupil,  as  previously  explained,  in  a  par¬ 
allel  direction,  a^cW|ll  upon  the  retina  of  the  observer’s  eye,  situated 
m  its  usual  po^mp,  behind  the  aperture  of  the  mirror.  The  farther 
the  mirror  is  from  the  observed  eye,  the  more  nearly  parallel 

become  the^tering  rays,  and  the  nearer  their  focus  falls  upon  the 
einm e tropj^pfan e  of  the  observed  eye.  When  the  mirror  is  placed  at 
about  ^jpe  meters  distance,  the  entering  rays,  which  have  now  come 
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from  a  point  at  about  six  meters’  distance  in  front  of  the  eye,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  parallel.  Such  rays  will  come  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retinal  plane,  and  give  rise  to  a  strong,  clear,  and  well-cut  reflex. 

In  both  hypermetropia  and  emmetropia,  the  apparent  movement  of 
the  reflex  is*  in  the  same  direction  as  the  real  movement  of  the  mirror. 
This  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  166. 


Fig.  166. 


Direction  of  movement  of  reflex  whilst  employing  the  .plane  mirror  in  emmetropia. 

Here  the  erect  reflex  of  the  virtual  image  of  the  candle-flame,  L,  is 
shown  at  f '  The  mirror,  m,  has  been  tilted  downward  to  m',  causing 
the  virtual  image,  L of  the  light,  L,  to  be  lifted  to  l"  The  divergent 
rays  proceeding  from  l"  into  the  observed  eye,  e',  now  fall  at  a  lower 
point  behind  the  retinal  plane,  showing  that  every  downward  inclination 
of  the  mirror  is  accompanied  by  a  downward  movement  of  the  illumi¬ 
nated  retinal  area.  In  other  words,  the  movement  of  the  mirror  has 
caused  a  similar  motion  of  the  retinal  image. 


Direction  of  movement  whilst  employing  the  plane  mirror  in  myopia. 


If  the  observed  e^^is  myopic,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  reflex  is 
contrary  to  the/ffoQnent  given  to  the  instrument.  In  Fig.  167,  the 
mirror  has  beenuAted  downward  into  the  position  of  m':  this,  as 
just  shown, ♦c^firaes  the  virtual  image  of  the  light  to  rise  from  l'  to  l".  As 
we  now  k<8y1rom  the  last  illustration,  the  intra-ocular  focus,  f ;,  of  L 
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je,  however,  we  consider  the  aerial  images  of  these  portions 
lus.  The  reason  for  this,  as  has  been  several  times  explained 
g  of  myopia,  is  that  the  far-point  of  the  observed  eye  is 
■tween  the  patient  and  the  mirror.  It  is  this  aerial  image, 
we  observe.  By  following  out  the  projection  from  the  lower 
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focus  area,  a'  b',  we  find  that  its  aerial  image,  a'  b',  is  higher  than  the 
aerial  image,  a  b,  of  the  original  intra-ocular  focussing  area,  A  B.  That 
is,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  eye-ground  naturally  gives  its  aerial  image 
in  the  superior  part  of  the  visual  field.  Reference  to  the  illustration 
plainly  shows,  then,  that  the  aerial  image  of  the  reflex  is  lifted  when 
the  mirror  is  tilted  downward,  i.  e.,  it  moves  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  “  axis  ”  of  the  motion  given  to  the  instrument.  Fortunately, 
on  account  of  the  use  of  the  plane  mirror  in  this  method,  we  can  stand 
far  beyond  the  far-point  of  any  correctable  myopia,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  movement  of  the  reflex  of  the  aerial  image  is  always  absolute.  This 
makes  the  plan  entirely  trustworthy. 

The  degree  of  intensity  of  light,  the  movement  of  reflex,  and  the  area 
of  excursion,  as  seen  in  the  various  forms  of  ametropia,  all  play  the  same 
roles  as  in  the  concave-mirror  method  ;  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  plans  being  in  the  opposite  direction  of  movement  of  the  reflex.  The 
procedure  is  quite  simple.  If  we  employ  the  concave  mirror,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Loring  ophthalmoscope  may  be  used.  If  the  plane  mirror  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  it  can  either  be  obtained  combined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  or 
made  as  a  separate  instrument.  The  best  pattern  for  the  plane  form  is 
one  with  a  surface  of  forty  millimeters’  diameter  and  a  central  sight-hole 
of  three  or  four  millimeters. 

When  the  concave  mirror  is  used,  we  should  seat  ourselves  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  centimeters  (about  forty-eight  inches)  in  front  of 
the  patient,  who  should  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  ophthalmoscopic 
position,  except  that  the  source  of  illumination  is  better  placed  above  and 
back  of  him,  at  about  an  angle  of  15°  to  30°  with  a  line  drawn  from 
our  eye  to  his  eye,  so  that  the  beam  of  light  may  shine  over  his  head. 
The  room  is  to  be  made  quite  dark,  so  that  no  extraneous  and  dis¬ 
turbing  rays  of  light  may  fall  into  the  eye  to  be  e^ra^m^pd.  For 
better  definition,  and  to  avoid  any  conflicting  rays,  it  i^^ood  plan,  as 
suggested  by  Jackson,  to  have  the  light  surroundedHsy  a  black  metal 
chimney  in  which  a  small  circular  opening,  about/e&m  or  ten  millime¬ 
ters  in  diameter,  has  been  cut  at  such  a  point  asH^rome  directly  oppo¬ 
site  the  brightest  part  of  the  flame,  the  /rwifcWm  of  the  hole  being 
directed  toward  our  examining  eye.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  hole 
is  not  made  so  small  that  there  will  be  J&v  insufficient  amount  of  light 
reflected  from  the  region  of  the  mirror  Vwrrounding  the  sight-hole.  If 
we  find  it  necessary  to  produce  a  k®er  pupillary  field,  and  to  avoid 
accommodative  effort,  though,  oiLw^rse,  this  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
absolute  accuracy,  we  can  di«fe4j£the  patient  to  look  to  one  side  into 
darkness.  With  either  m£t|0W  especially  with  the  concave  mirror,  the 
better  plan  is  to  use  a  mfrdiiatic,  in  order  to  have  the  patient’s  macula 
lutea  situated  upon  a  li*ie  with  our  own,  as  this  is  the  portion  of  the  eye 
which  he  constantly^toproys  for  vision,  and  for  this  reason  is  the  part  to 
be  studied.  Witl>&^ plane  mirror  held  at  three  or  four  meters’  distance 
there  are  no^^Si  complications,  and  the  patient  may  be  told  to  look 
directly  at  th^^ht-hole  of  the  mirror. 

On  acc^Vit  of  the  diminished  liability  of  the  pupil  to  contraction 
during  of  the  plane  mirror,  because  of  the  great  distance  of  the 

obserpd  eye  from  the  instrument  and  the  less  intense  action  of  the  focus 
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of  illumination,  mydriatics  are  here  less  frequently  necessary  than 
during  the  employment  of  the  concave  mirror.  If,  however,  the  pupil 
is  small,  so  that  it  gives  but  little  area  through  which  to  play  the  reflex, 
one  of  the  weaker  mydriatics  should  be  used.  At  times,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  more  powerful  drugs  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  advantage  of  neutralizing  the  accommodating  power  of  the 
patient.  In  every  instance,  the  increase  in  the  pupillary  area  has  the 
additional  value  of  permitting  the  light  to  be  thrown  more  directly  upon 
the  macular  region.  If  possible,  the  patient  is  to  be  directed  to  look 
straight  ahead,  and  to  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  disregard  the 
surgeon’s  presence  in  his  line  of  sight.  The  surgeon  gazing  through  the 
sight-hole  of  the  mirror,  will  notice  a  reflex  of  light  occupying  all  or 
part  of  the  patient’s  pupillary  area.  Following  this  by  repeatedly  tilting 
the  mirror  in  various  meridians  in  front  of  our  eye,  without  either  relax¬ 
ing  his  gaze  upon  the  patient’s  eye,  or  allowing  any  motion  of  his  eye, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  previously  described  will  be  made  manifest. 

After  having  determined  the  character,  the  amount,  and  the  angle  of 
error,  it  only  remains,  in  some  instances,  to  attempt  to  estimate  with 
greater  nicety  the  degree  of  the  refractive  condition.  This  is  done  by 
so  changing  the  apparent  play  of  light  in  its  relative  direction  of  motion, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  movement,  that  they  may  both  coincide  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  what  is  seen  in  so-termed  emmetropia.  To  accomplish 
this,  either  different  strengths  of  spherical  and  cylindrical  lenses  are  to 
be  dropped  into  a  test-frame  placed  before  the  patient’s  eye,  or  an 
opaque  disk  containing  a  series  of  test-lenses  is  to  be  rotated  before  his 
eye,  so  as  to  bring  successively  any  desired  strength  before  the  organ. 
To  know  when  the  lens  which  represents  the  refractive  fault  of  the  eye 
has  been  reached,  the  light  is  made  to  play  through aAIi  superimposed 
lens  until  the  proper  relation  between  reflex  and  en^^tropia  is  supposed 
to  have  been  established. 

For  instance,  if  the  case  is  found  to  be  otfjvff  hypermetropia  with 
astigmatism,  increasing  convex  lenses  are^J0pe  placed  before  the  eye, 
the  other  eye  being  excluded  from  use  stop- disk,  and  the  mirror 

t’iffipt . 


tilted  in  all  meridians  after  each  tr 


;til  it  is  determined  whether 
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there  are  any  angles  in  which  the  ^enCTrstill  persists  in  moving  contrary 
to  the  motion  given  to  the  mirror^vSf,  after  repeated  essays,  the  student 
finds  that  there  remains  but  ono^a  convex  cylinder  of,  say,  0.50  D.  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  test-frame,  in  of  the  spherical  lens  last  chosen,  with 
its  axis  set  at  right  the  still  faulty  meridian.  If,  now,  the 

reflex  quickly  moves  l^Sjne  same  direction,  or,  better,  if  the  slighest 
contrary  motion  rounlQfc  throughout  all  the  meridians,  the  total  amount 
of  the  ametropia  fl^^been  reached.  If  not,  additions  and  subtractions 
of  slight  diffegrqfj&es  in  spherical  lenses  and  changes  in  the  angles  and 
amounts  of  (grfttfaers,  will  soon  enable  the  student  to  decide  when  he  has 
reached  4tl^|jCst  obtainable  conditions,  at  which  point  he  may  decide  that 
he  ha$^&$hied  the  proper  correction.  If  the  reflex  is  dull  and  its  border 
bwly,  no  time  is  to  be  wasted  with  insignificant  changes  of  cor- 
,  but  a  strong  spherical  lens  is  to  be  immediately  placed  in  posi- 
.  tUqjJ,  <fnd,  if  it  over-corrects,  its  strength  is  to  be  lessened  in  each  meridian 
Qintil  the  proper  combination  has  been  effected.  If  the  first  lens  chosen 
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be  insufficient,  stronger  and  stronger  ones  are  to  be  substituted  until  the 
desired  result  has  been  obtained.  This  method  should  now  be  repeated 
with  the  other  eye.  If  the  results  of  a  subsequent  examination — which 
should  always  be  made  twenty-  four  hours  later,  if  possible — are  identi¬ 
cal,  the  trials  may  be  stopped,  and  the  accommodative  powers  and  the 
extra-ocular  muscle-balance  with  both  corrections,  carefully  tried  before 
the  correction  is  ordered.  If  there  be  the  slighest  discrepancy,  the  work 
should  be  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  give  unquestionable  results. 

In  the  other  forms  of  ametropia,  the  work  is  to  be  pursued  practically 
in  the  same  manner,  the  only  difference  being,  as  we  have  already 
learned,  that  in  the  myopic  meridians  of  the  eye,  the  movements  of 
the  reflex  are  contrary  to  those  that  are  found  in  the  hypermetropic 
meridians. 

The  correction  of  mixed  astigmatism,  though  subject  to  variations  of 
answer  through  the  slightest  discrepancy,  can,  in  many  instances,  be 
accurately  effected  by  careful  and  repeated  examination.  Even  in  some 
cases  of  irregular  astigmatism,  the  method  may  prove  useful.  Here, 
most  prominent  and  very  easily  recognized,  are  the  bright  or  dim  cen¬ 
tral  areas,  with  surrounding  shaded  or  light  circles,  each  having  its  indi¬ 
vidual  direction  and  quickness  of  motion.  In  these  cases,  the  same 
rules,  of  course  modified,  hold  good,  and  the  same  method  should  be 
pursued.  In  all  this  work  with  the  concave  mirror,  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  have  been  seated  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  centimeters 
from  the  patient’s  eye,  such  a  distance  being  nearer  than  the  far-point 
of  a  myopia  of  less  than  about  0.75  to  1.00  diopter.  In  consequence 
of  this,  as  has  been  explained,  a  myopia  of  that  amount  must  give  the 
movement  of  reflex  as  both  emmetropia  and  hypermetropia.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  take  this  exception  into  account.  The  rule  in 
all  such  measurements  with  the  concave  mirror,  is,  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  eyes  must  be  subtracted  from  the  rfjt&mt.  Thus,  if 
-f  4.  D.  be  the  apparent  amount  obtained,  +  3.25  +  3.  D.  must 

be  the  corrected  answer.  In  myopia,  on  the  othey^lmnd,  if  the  patient’s 
eye  has  not  been  rendered  artificially  myopic  D.  or  1.00  D.,  this 

amount  must  be  added  to  the  obtained  re^fpU^thus,  if  —4.  D.  be  the 
amount  obtained,  the  revised  reading  mustxifi/set  down  as  —4.75  D.  or 
—  5.00D.  This  calculation  either  cjm&e  done  mentally  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  or  can  be  avoided  by  placing?  +  S.  0.75  D.  or  +  S.  1.00  D. 
permanently  in  the  test-frame  or  reiving  disk  behind  the  correcting 
lenses.  >AJS 

With  the  plane  mirror,  th^&rgeon  is  free  to  choose  the  distance  at 
which  to  make  his  stud-v*  fact,  at  times,  he  may,  if  he  choose,  be 
actually  situated  beyor\i  jne  far-point  of  any  myopia  recognized  as 
worthy  of  correction .^Ivlth  this  form  of  test,  all  myopic  reflexes  move 
contrary  to  the  mq^to^f  the  mirror,  whilst  those  of  both  emmetropia 
and  hypermetrorakinove  with  the  mirror.  The  surgeon  should  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  fro^Vone  to  two  meters’  distance  and  make  calculation  for  the 
distance  use^Otfld  the  lens  employed.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
behind  a^jfek  of  rotating  lenses,  which  either  he  can  revolve  into  posi¬ 
tion  b^J^eViis  eye,  or  the  surgeon  can  move  by  some  mechanical  con- 
triv^jp.  Should  the  surgeon  wish  to  be  as  nearly  theoretically  correct 
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as  possible,  he  can  seat  himself  at  three  meters’  distance.  At  this  point 
there  is  nothing  to  compute,  since  the  results  at  this  somewhat  incon¬ 
venient  distance,  give  absolute  answer  as  to  the  amount  of  any  refraction- 
error  that  may  be  necessary  for  correction. 

If  he  so  desire,  he  may  also  find  the  distance  between  his  eye  and 
the  patient’s  eye  at  which  any  reversals  of  movement  take  place,  or  he 
may  place  a  rather  strong  convex  lens  before  the  eye  to  be  examined, 
and  calculate  the  distances  at  which  the  reverse  movement  of  the  reflex 
occurs.  In  both  instances,  a  fair  measure  of  the  refractive  error  in  any 
meridian  desired  can  be  secured. 

If  the  surgeon  wishes  to  check  the  correction-findings  of  the  concave- 
mirror  plan,  or  if  it  be  desirable,  as  it  almost  always  is,  to  verify  the 
selection  of  lenses  chosen  by  the  patient  in  the  ordinary  subjective 
method,  the  plane-mirror  method  at  one  or  two  meters’  distance  is  the 
one  that  should  be  pursued  in  every  case,  allowing,  of  course,  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  for  the  difference  of  strength  between  the  lenses  and  the  distance 
employed. 

After  a  considerable  trial  with  a  number  of  unselected  cases,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  differentiate  the  various  forms  of  refractive  error. 
The  border  of  the  reflex  is  always  to  be  studied.  We  should  see  whether 
it  is  equally  well  defined  in  all  the  principal  meridians.  Marked  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  reflex  edge  is  to  be  associated  with  astigmatism.  Further, 
the  student  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  reflex  and  the  density  of  the  bordering  shadow.  He 
should  remember  the  important  rule,  that  the  more  nearly  emmetropic 
the  case  is,  the  clearer  will  be  the  reflex  and  the  more  dense  and  distinct 
the  surrounding  shadow  will  become.  He  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
the  nearer  the  case  approaches  emmetropia,  the  morgAuickly  the  edge 
of  the  reflex  will  move.  * 

He  should  become  thoroughly  conversant  witH^rthe  changes.  He 
should  study  all  cases,  without  selection,  untflQ^e  is  able  not  only  to 
designate  the  variety  of  ametropia,  but  aFO^rmake  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  amount  and  the  angle  of  error.  T^N&aving  been  accomplished, 
the  result  should  be  noted  with  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINATION  OF  ERRORS  OF  REFRACTION 
AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

A  fair  notion  of  the  routine  use  and  significance  of  the  various 
procedures  presented  in  the  complete  study  of  ophthalmic  cases  having 
been  obtained,  the  student  should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
special  plans  for  the  determination  of  anomalies  connected  with  the 
focussing  or  dioptric  system  of  the  eye.  The  methods  for  determining 
these  changes  we  shall  now  consider  in  detail. 

In  most  instances,  the  patient,  if  an  adult,  will  come  complaining  of 
gradual  and  increasing  inability  for  continuous  near-work,  especially  by 
artificial  light.  His  eyes  “give  out,”  as  he  terms  it,  and  near  objects 
blur  and  “run  together;”  frontal  and  temporal  headache,  coming  on 
after  prolonged  use  of  the  eyes,  ensue,  whilst  lassitude  and  inclination 
to  discontinue  work  assert  themselves  with  increasing  frequency,  until, 
at  last,  he  is  unable  to  employ  his  eyes  with  any  degree  of  comfort  for 
even  the  shortest  length  of  time.  Possibly  glasses  have  been  tried, 
which  have  acted  as  a  temporary  relief,  but  have  soon  been  laid  aside  as 
useless  and  even  disturbing.  In  this  condition  he  comes  as  a  patient. 
What  has  he  told?  That  his  eyes  “give  out”  during  near-work,  and 
that  near  objects  blur  and  “  run  together,”  these  two  symptoms  being 
accompanied  by  headache  and  inability  to  use  the  eyes — a  statement  that 
practically  says  that  the  focussing  apparatus  for  such  wrflAthe  ciliary 
muscle,  which,  as  we  know,  so  regulates  the  action  >wS*he  lens  as  to 
give  the  proper  focus  for  any  desired  near-point — istfw^faxed,  and  at  last 
relinquishes  its  hold,  giving  rise  to  a  blurring  or  °f  object,  and 

calling  for  additional  and  tiresome  effort  to  rj^lawr  it — a  statement  that 
plainly  shows  that  the  normal  balance  o£^Qra-ocular  muscles  which 
should  be  found  when  the  two  eyes  are\Jy^ught  to  a  single  focus  in 
binocular  fixation,  is  disturbed  by  weao^ss  of  the  converging  muscles, 
this  weakness  expressing  itself  by  reputed  momentary  losses  of  proper 
action,  causing  objects  to  appear  run  together :  the  one  known  as 
accommodative  asthenopia  (insufficiency  of  accommodation ),  and  the 
other  as  muscular  astheno^j^nore  properly  insufficiency  of  conver¬ 
gence).  Still  more,  he  htfVproved  the  existence  of  this  disturbing 
muscle-action,  by  sayinfrtlpx  the  blur  and  the  want  of  stability  of  the 
object  looked  at,  con^arftly  increase,  with  steady  diminution  of  ability 
to  use  the  organ,  jms^often  being  followed  by  distressing  neuralgias, 
especially  in  the^GXtal  and  temporal  regions. 

In  other  qa|^the  patient,  especially  if  young,  will  complain  of  irri¬ 
tation  and^vh  inflammation  of  the  external  appendages  of  the  eye. 
He  will  §Ate  that  he  is  “  subject  to  styes,”  that  “the  edges  of  the  lids 
becom>(7|cDand  sore,”  and  that  “  the  eyes  feel  hot,  dry,  and  uncomfort- 
abkX>*  o  him,  all  objects  may  appear  sharp  and  remain  clear.  Mus- 
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cular  asthenopia  may  not  be  complained  of.  These  statements  prove,  in 
measure,  that  both  the  intra-ocular  muscles  and  extra- ocular  muscles  are 
in  normal  balance  and  proper  working  order,  and  that  the  brunt  of  the 
disturbance  and  discomfort  has  fallen  upon  the  related  tissues.  These 
are  usually  the  instances  in  which  low  grades  of  intra-ocular  irritation 
and  inflammation,  with  abnormal  degrees  of  astigmatism  at  peculiar 
angles,  are  prevalent. 

Frequently,  a  weak  and  overworked  child  is  brought  complaining  of  a 
progressive  inability  to  see  objects  upon  the  black-board  at  school,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  his  books  much  closer  to  the  eyes 
than  formerly.  The  mother  has,  perchance,  also  noticed  that  the  child 
nips  its  lids  together  in  order  to  attain  more  distinct  vision.  Upon 
inquiry,  the  surgeon  finds  that  other  members  of  the  family  wear  glasses, 
or  that  some  blood-relations  are  said  to  have  been  “  near-sighted.”  Here 
is  the  usual  history  of  a  myope. 

Again,  a  boy  or  a  girl  with  a  history  of  inflammation  of  the  eves 
during  infancy  or  childhood,  comes  upon  account  of  increasing  indis¬ 
tinctness  of  both  far  and  near  vision.  Objects  appear  blurred,  and  even 
distorted,  no  matter  at  what  distance  they  are  situated.  The  lids  and  the 
eyes  themselves  are  more  or  less  uncomfortable,  dry,  and  irritable.  In¬ 
tense  cephalalgia,  occurring  more  particularly  during  attempted  near¬ 
work,  sometimes  aggravated  by  reflex-disorders  and  even  by  mental 
peculiarities,  appears.  In  such  a  case,  the  surgeon  is  probably  dealing 
either  with  some  gross  pathological  change  or  with  some  form  of  astig¬ 
matism,  in  which  all  kinds  of  curious  reflex-changes  appear  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  strain  and  over-exertion  of  an  abused  and  imperfect  organ. 

Each  case  presents  its  peculiar  grouping  of  symptoms ;  each  patient 
gives  expression  to  his  difficulty  by  some  peculiar  sign,  t  Let  attention 
bp  directed  toward  one  of  these  types,  and  then,  by^atfranber  of  well- 
directed,  leading  questions,  the  surgeon  will  obtaimHp^ desired  answer 
without  troubling  himself  much  about  a  series  rambling  asser¬ 

tions  to  which  he  may  occasionally  be  compelle^to  listen.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  low  grades  of  compound  hvM^ffetropic  astigmatism  in 
children  where  the  astigmatism  is  ma^k^Qmany  of  these  conditions 
may  be  simulated  by  an  undue  and  ^^istent  action  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  keeping  varying  degrees  of  l^kg-action  more  or  less  constantly 
at  work,  associated  at  times  with  diAtw*bed  extra-muscle  balance.  This, 
however,  may  often  be  made  e^ent  by  an  examination  of  the  eye- 
ground  with  the  upright  image,  and  can  always  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  continued  employments^  strong  mydriatic,  such  as  atropine. 

Having  obtained  t^errahiily  and  personal  history,  it  will  be  found 
most  convenient,  firsCt^aetermine  the  visual  acuity  for  each  eye  sepa¬ 
rately,  taking  carewnso  doing,  that  the  lids  are  kept  wide  open.  The 
student  should  um^d  in  the  manner  just  explained.  In  this  way  the 
visual  senseJ^A^mined,  n°t  only  that  it  may  give  information  as  to  the 
power  of  AA^ensory  material  of  the  visual  apparatus,  but  also  that  it 
may  affoi^^Uclue  to  the  index  of  refraction.  It  can  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  tijVt  an  eye  may  have  indistinctness  of  distant  vision — a  lowering 
of acuity — through  either  faulty  sensory  structures  or  improper 
f<rck£smg  material.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  differentiate  the 
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two  conditions.  If  desired,  this  can  be  done  by  directing  the  patient  to 
look  at  the  distant  type  through  a  pin-hole  in  a  black  diaphragm  placed 
before  the  eye.  If  the  letters  become  clearer,  and  the  patient  is  enabled 
to  see  smaller  type,  it  is  probable  that  the  student  is  dealing  merely  with 
refractive  error.  If  there  is  no  change  in  the  acuity  of  vision,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  in  favor  of  other  organic  disease. 

Assuming  that  the  surgeon  has  thus  found  the  case  to  be  one  of  refrac¬ 
tive  error,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  understand  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  findings.  If  the  proper  line  of  letters  has  been  read  without 
error  at  the  necessary  distance,  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  ametropia 
can  only  be  fairly  asserted.  In  such  an  instance,  he  is  compelled  to 
assume  that  there  may  be  three  possible  conditions,  any  one  of  which 
can  exist  without  exerting  a  detrimental  influence  upon  vision :  emme- 
tropia,  which  is  very  rare  and  generally  appears  as  an  evanescent  state 
between  hypermetropia  and  myopia  in  a  stretching  globe ;  hyperme- 
tropia,  which  has  been  rendered  latent  by  compensatory  action  of  the 
accommodative  power  in  supplying  a  correcting  material  to  the  lens  ; 
and,  lastly,  a  minor  degree  of  naturally  corrected  astigmatism,  or  an 
amount  so  slight  that  the  patient  is  not  troubled  in  readily  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  test-type  at  the  distance  given,  without  the  aid  of  an 
artificial  correcting  lens.  If,  however,  the  visual  acuity  should  fall  in 
the  least  below  normal  in  such  a  case,  there  is  manifestly  some  functional 
or  real  error  of  refraction. 

The  surgeon  should  next  study  the  range  and  power  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  each  eye  (see  page  166),  thus  obtaining  additional  testimony  as 
to  the  character  of  the  refraction  and  further  determination  whether 
there  is  a  functional  or  a  real  loss  of  ciliary  and  lenticular  power. 
Should  the  patient  be  young,  and  have  the  nearest  point  of  reading 
removed  beyond  what  is  considered  to  be  natural  for  his  age,  suspicion 
should  be  directed  toward  a  hypermetropia  which  is  u^g^ccommoda- 
tiv$  power  for  the  preservation  of  distant  vision — ip^mher  words,  a 
decrease  of  the  region  of  accommodation  througW^sFunctional  use  of 
accommodative  power.  Should  the  far-point  oSS^eading  be  brought 
nearer  than  ordinary,  the  surgeon  is  to  suspecK^tner  a  true  or  a  func¬ 
tional  myopia,  which  permits  the  lettersxt^  be  recognized  only  at  a 
shorter  distance  than  normal ;  here,  although?  tne  power  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  intact,  as  shown  by  the  proper  situation  of  the  near-point,  the 
region  or  position  of  action  is  limited  by^the  disturbing  refractive  error. 
Should  the  type  appear  indistinck^my  point  throughout  the  region  of 
accommodation,  it  is  presumable 'that  there  is  an  inequality  of  focussing 
in  the  different  portions  of  thj^&nge — that  is  to  say,  there  is  astigmatism. 

As  has  been  explain^ ^ftpanother  part  of  this  work,  regular  astig¬ 
matism  assumes  its  gre^te^T  and  its  least  curvature  in  two  meridians, 
termed  the  principal^ smeridians,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  wbj^J/of  course,  will  give  the  best  and  the  most  defec¬ 
tive  vision  in^tb^e/two  axes.  This  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
directing  th^XjSpent  to  look  at  a  disk  or  card  which  has  a  series  of  long, 
thin,  equalf^Ctck  radii  printed  or  engraved  upon  it.  The  best  for  this 
purpose  4A  either  the  clock-face  card  of  Green,  or  the  long,  narrow 
lines  i«w  lace.  The  test  being  hung  upon  the  wall  at  the  ordinary  test- 
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type  distance,  and  one  eye  being  tried  at  a  time,  the  patient  is  requested 
to  state  which  is  the  clearest,  the  blackest,  and  the  most  distinct  line. 
Comparing  this  with  the  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  noting  it  in  the 
record,  the  surgeon  will  often  obtain  valuable  subjective  data  as  to  the 
meridians  of  greatest  and  least  disturbance.  Advantage  may  also  be 
taken  of  the  mistakes  made  during  the  reading  of  the  test-types — the 
miscalling  of  letters  which,  by  astigmatism,  simulate  others,  giving  quick 
answer  as  to  the  faulty  meridians. 

Upon  account  of  senile  changes,  through  which  the  lens  becomes 
denser  and  less  elastic,  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  like  all  other  muscular 
tissues,  weakens,  the  conditions  vary.  As  both  the  myope  and  the 
hypermetrope  grow  old,  their  near-points  become  removed;  their  focus¬ 
sing  apparatus  becomes  weaker.  Both  region  and  power  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  lessen,  whilst  the  refractive  error  becomes  more  and  more  manifest, 
until  at  last  there  may  be  absolutely  no  range  of  action,  and  the  patient 
is  compelled  to  read  at  his  far-point  alone,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
the  myope.  Not  only  does  astigmatism  become  more  apparent  through 
a  lessening  of  ciliary  action,  but  a  new  astigmatic  factor  may  arise 
through  unequal  thickenings  and  differences  of  increased  density  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  lenticular  apparatus. 

The  surgeon  should  next  examine  the  external  condition  of  the  organ 
and  the  surrounding  parts.  He  should  note  the  shape  of  the  skull  and 
the  relative  situation  of  the  orbits.  He  should  look  for  any  discrepancy 
in  the  level  of  the  two  orbital  cavities.  He  should  search  for  any  inequality 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  their  external  borders.  He  should  see  if  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissures  are  identical  in  their  long  axes  and  are  similar  in  length, 
and  notice  if  the  eyes  themselves  appear  of  different  size  or  unequal  shape. 
All  these  points  will  serve  as  important  data  for  determining  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  presence  of  astigmatism,  antimetropia,  aqAanisometropia. 
He  should  next  see  if  the  corneal  reflexes  are  regul^x^To  do  this,  the 
patient  is  to  be  placed  before  a  window  at  a  few  me^  distance  from  it, 
and,  whilst  he  is  made  to  look  at  the  rectangular  ]jf^oi‘  the  window-frame, 


he  is  to  be  told  to  move  his  eye  in  various  dir^ 
the  changes  produced  in  the  shape  and  siz 


By  closely  observing 
■^he  corneal  image  of  the 


bars  as  they  are  reflected  from  the  diffeflSTNk^rtions  of  the  membrane,  the 
surgeon  will  soon  be  able  to  form  a/veVy^good  notion  as  to  the  presence 
of  regular  or  irregular  corneal  astigmatism ;  the  rectangles  being  short¬ 
ened  in  the  meridians  of  greatest  curvature.  If  further  and  better  evi¬ 
dence  be  wished  for,  recourse^4jjmy  be  had  to  Placido’s  disk,  or  to  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  keratome£a*g)or  ophthalmometers,  as  they  are  called, 
which  will  be  described  on.  The  apparent  length  of  the  antero¬ 
posterior  diameter  of^Q^obe  must  be  studied.  To  do  this,  the  surgeon 
should  direct  the  paligi^t  to  look  as  far  to  the  nasal  side  as  possible  with¬ 
out  moving  hisji^d.  This  done,  the  patient’s  lids  should  be  separated 
with  the  thumbNmd  fingers,  without  pressing  upon  the  eyeball,  and 
observation  <m?|de  whether  the  apparent  distance  between  the  summit  of 
the  cor^ft^nd  the  probable  position  of  the  equator  of  the  organ,  is  long 
or  short^vlf  it  appears  long,  and  if  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye  is 
pronmrent,  the  probability  is  in  favor  of  myopia  :  if  it  seems  short, 
kypejanetropia  is  probably  present. 
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As  has  been  already  explained,  the  size  of  the  pupil  bears  an  impor¬ 
tant  relation  to  both  the  refractive  condition  and  the  state  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  Independently  of  any  pathological  disturbance,  it  is  always 
found  much  larger  in  near-sightedness  than  in  emmetropia  or  far¬ 
sightedness — a  fact  that  was  known  long  before  Porterfield’s  ingenious 
and,  in  many  respects,  correct  description.  Irregularity  and  relative 
inequality  of  pupil,  also  independently  of  local  change,  and  associated 
nerve  or  vascular  lesion,  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  usually 
noted,  and  may,  in  a  measure,  denote  some  idiosyncrasy  of  refractive  or 
accommodative  change.  High  degrees  of  astigmatism,  with  their  vari¬ 
ous  axes  of  better  vision,  give  rise  to  corresponding  changes  in  different 
portions  of  the  iris  innervation ;  while  anisometropia  and  antimetropia — 
especially  the  latter — are  made  more  apparent  by  the  unequal  size  of  the 
pupils. 

This  done,  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  action  of  the  irides,  both 
in  separate  and  in  conjoined  action.  The  rules  given  on  page  178  are 
to  be  followed,  whilst  the  close  connection  between  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  the  iris  muscle,  and  the  converging  muscles  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  in  binocular  refraction  and  accommodation,  is  to  be  remembered. 
Notings  of  their  disassociated  reaction  to  light-stimulus  and  accommoda¬ 
tive  effort  should  always  be  made,  and  study  of  their  associated  impulses 
to  efforts  at  convergence  should  always  be  undertaken ;  for  by  these, 
not  only  are  the  conditions  of  the  various  sensory-motor  arcs  ascertained, 
but  also  further  answer  is  obtained  as  to  the  character  of  refractive  error 
and  the  power  of  single  and  combined  focussing. 

If  the  patient  has  worn  glasses  for  any  length  of  time,  the  fittings 
should  be  looked  at.  The  surgeon  should  observe  whether  the  plane  of 
the  lens  has  been  bent  away  from  the  plane  of  the  patient’s  face.  He 
should  see  if  there  has  been  any  vertical  tilt  given  to  the  knses,  since 
often  the  most  important  data  as  to  the  meridians  which  tjta^j^tient  pre¬ 
fers  to  use,  can  be  thus  obtained.  Frequently  the  authdtMias  carefully 
studied  the  faulty  appearance  in  the  fittings  of  impromr  lenses  caused 
by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  patient  to  bend  hpXpectacle-frames  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  may  see  better,  and  ha&jft^n  rewarded  by  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  exact  plaom^W  a  cylinder-axis.  At 
times,  patients  voluntarily  state  that  these  S&J,  decided  gain  in  looking 
excentrically  through  their  lenses :  in  sufh  cases  we  should  always  sus¬ 
pect  some  uncorrected  ametropia,  especWly  astigmatism. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  results  Jmk  been  uncertain.  The  student 
has  been  compelled  to  depend  luwfeXhe  patient’s  assertions  and  actions 
for  the  answer  to  his  quest.  'fcftsre  has  been  nothing  absolute.  Every¬ 
thing  has  been  equivocal^  ®pthe  same  time,  the  task  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  and  noQnstrument  of  precision  has  been  required. 
Anyone  with  moder^t^gknT  and  patience  can  get  the  same  answer.  It 
is  to  the  meaning  A^ach  grouping  of  symptoms  that  he  must  give 
careful  attention^/^*?  to  the  combined  picture  that  he  must  devote  his 
study.  AfteivNiaying  carefully  done  this,  and  formulated  a  fair  con¬ 
ception  of  th^Jghificance  of  the  findings,  he  should  proceed  to  the  more 
positive  objective  methods  which,  properly  employed,  give  definite 
deter;  ni^Bon  of  the  sought-for  error.  The  foremost  among  these  is 
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the  ophthalmoscope.  It  must  be  used  in  every  case.  Nothing  can  be 
legitimately  done  without  it.  The  eye-ground  must  be  seen.  How 
foolish  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  correct  the  faulty  physiological  action 
of  a  structure  without  first  looking  at  it  in  its  entirety  !  The  error 
may  be  guessed  at,  or  even  determined,  but  the  interior  of  the  organ, 
where  the  dioptric  apparatus  and  the  sensory  material  are  situated, 
should  be  seen. 

The  study  of  shadows  and  light-reflexes,  as  in  the  excellent  fundus- 
reflex  test  (see  special  chapter),  can  now  be  made,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  character  and  amount  of  the  supposed  re¬ 
fraction  and  accommodation  errors.  These  results  should  be  recorded 
as  a  part  of  the  clinical  findings  of  the  case.  It  is  not  this  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  wanted.  The  object  is  to  know  at  once  whether  the  error 
is  a  remediable  one,  or  whether  there  is  a  disturbing  intra-ocular 
change.  This  object  can  be  properly  attained  only  by  the  use  of  the 
refraction-ophthalmoscope. 

Preferably,  if  possible,  the  student  should  begin  with  the  upright 
image,  because  by  it  he  obtains  a  double  result  in  not  only  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  any  intra-ocular  pathological  change,  but  also  in  being 
at  once  made  acquainted  wflth  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  refraction. 
He  should  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  use.  In  such 
testing,  he  should  always  endeavor  to  keep  the  instrument  at  a  fixed 
distance  (preferably  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  millimeters)  from  the 
observed  eye — the  position  of  the  anterior  or  first  principal  focus,  which 
is  that  ordinarily  assumed  by  the  lenses  in  the  test-frame  and  spectacles. 
Always,  if  possible,  he  should  employ  the  concave  mirror,  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  light-stimulus  if  he  desires  weaker  illumination.  He 
is  to  use  that  glass  in  the  sight-hole  which  gives  the  most  distinct  view 
of  the  fundus  that  he  desires  to  study,  remembering  t^Vse  the  strongest 
plus  lens  and  the  weakest  minus  lens  for  this  puntajfeii  Repeating  this 
experiment  sufficiently  often  to  get  rid  of  any  ft@>ng  of  effort,  he  will 
at  last  be  rewarded  by  finding  himself  ablqr^  see  best  the  desired 
portion  of  the  eye-ground  with  the  lens  thrfNVepresents  the  refraction 
of  the  eye  at  that  situation.1  Two  posifciShs  upon  the  fundus  are  gen¬ 
erally  sought  for.  The  first,  which  easier  to  obtain,  but  which 

really  does  not  represent  the  poiftt  \lesired,  is  the  disk  and  its  edges. 
The  other,  which  is  quite  difficukvH  see,  especially  in  the  adult,  is  the 
region  of  the  macula  lutea,  thjs  frying  the  part  of  the  eye-ground  that 
is  used  by  the  patient  for  db^yvision. 

In  the  student’s  early  gjw^s,  both  regions  should  be  looked  at,  so 
that  not  only  may  a  cd^$xison  in  each  instance  be  made,  but  also  that 
he  may  become  suSki^tly  adept  in  each  to  use  afterward  one  or  the 
other  position  in  aKjj^articular  case  desired.  On  account  of  the  great 
area  of  fundus  |JWered  by  the  disk,  it  serves  as  an  excellent  surface 
upon  which  to^ompare  the  distinctness  of  its  different  portions.  Just 
as  the  fiQe^f^miting  lines  of  the  astigmatic  card  are  so  fashioned  that 
the  leas^fc^istinctness  of  vision  in  any  particular  meridian  of  an  eye 


id  plan  for  practising  the  faculty  to  suspend  one’s  accommodation  is  given  on  page  216. 

employed,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  test-object  at 


any  strong  convex  lens  can  bi 
^  th^principal  focus  of  the  lens. 
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is  made  subjectively  manifest,  so  in  the  eye,  there  is  an  area  which  has 
a  series  of  lines — the  capillaries,  the  small  retinal  vessels,  or  even  the 
retinal  striation  at  the  border  of  the  disk  (if  not  too  pronounced  upon 
certain  edges) — running  in  every  direction,  and  so  nearly  alike,  that, 
with  the  capillaries  and  the  larger  vessels,  especially  their  light-streaks, 
they  may  be  made  to  serve  as  important  tests  for  the  objective  deter¬ 
mination  of  astigmatism.  By  careful  focussing,  the  surgeon  will  find 
that  the  lens  which  renders  any  one  series  sharp  and  distinct,  will  cause 
those  at  generally  a  ninety-degree  difference  of  axis,  to  appear  dull  and 
diffuse;  just  as  if,  in  an  imperfect  microscope,  the  fine  lines  of  diatom 
placed  upon  its  stage  should  be  rendered  more  or  less  clear  by  a  quarter- 
turn  of  the  eye-piece.  He  is  to  remember  that  this  portion  of  the 
fundus  is  usually  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  parts  of  the  eye- 
ground,  and  that  the  vessels,  and  the  thickened  fibres  and  striated  retina, 
may  be  quite  irregular  and  unequal.1  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also, 
that,  upon  account  of  the  many  anatomical  abnormalities  and  patho¬ 
logical  peculiarities,  the  shape  of  the  disk  cannot  alone  be  depended 
upon  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  determination  of  the  presence  of  astigma¬ 
tism.  If  possible,  it  is  much  better  for  the  student  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  chorioid  in  the  macular 
region.  As  has  been  said,  this  is  the  more  difficult  task  of  the  two  ; 
and  if  sufficient  practice  in  the  method  be  not  obtainable,  he  may 
arrive  at  a  very  fair  approximation  as  to  the  amount  of  error  by  con¬ 
fining  his  estimations  to  the  fine  capillaries  of  the  disk,  making  special 
study  of  those  situated  on  its  temporal  side  and  at  the  long  and  short 
axes. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  he  has  made  himself  emmetropic,2  and 
that  he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  use  the  ophthalmoscope  with  total 
relaxation  of  his  accommodation.  Up  to  this  point,  he  has  carefully 
examined  the  patient  with  but  one  instrument  of  preciiio^.  Using 
now  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  way  directed  on  page  2J2,  he  will  cause 
its  focus  to  fall  through  successive  levels  of  the  exapft&a  eye  until  the 
fundus  is  reached.  If  the  eye-ground  be  indistineoy  seen  when  there 
is  no  correcting  lens  back  of  the  mirror,  m^-patient  is  certainly 
ametropic.  Thus,  in  Pig.  168,  the  observings&Mnetropic  eye,  E,  placed 
behind  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  m,  ko&Jrhrough  the  hole  of  the 
instrument  at  the  observed  emmetroni^Neye,  e',  with  parallel  rays 
which  have  emerged  from  the  fundu^)f  the  observed  eye  just  as 
though  this  latter  were  placed  at^a^beat  distance  before  it.  As  the 
observing  eye  is  emmetropic,  it  ^k>|Sd  focus  these  parallel  rays  upon 
its  retina,  and  obtain  a  distinw^Jew  of  the  fundus  of  the  observed  eye 
without  the  interposition  of  O'  Erecting  lens  behind  the  mirror.  This 
will  be  clearly  understooqb^  reference  to  Fig.  168.  The  rays  of  light 
from  the  candle,  L,  ^t^ph  tall  in  a  divergent  manner  upon  the  concave 
mirror,  m,  are  refleofc^i*so  as  to  impinge  upon  the  observed  eye,  Er,  in 
a  convergent  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  interior  of 


1  The  author  h£ 
disk  regions  of : 

2  It  has  not  ' 
changes  prof 
astigmatism} 


$ 


$ 


a  difference  of  several  diopters  between  the  levels  of  the  macular  and 
erwise  healthy  eye. 

in  thought  necessary  to  risk  confusing  the  student  by  an  explanation  of  the 
‘  by  his  own  ametropia.  He  should  correct  his  own  error,  especially  if  there  be 
rnploy  the  correction  during  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

16 
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the  eye  at  F.  They  then  cross  and  make  a  small  focal  area,  A  B,  on 
the  retinal  plane.  From  all  portions  of  this  illuminated  retinal  plane, 
rays  proceed  outward,  and,  if  the  eye  be  emmetropic  and  unaffected  by 
accommodative  effort,  must  leave  it  in  a  parallel  direction,  as  shown  by 

Fig.  168. 


Direction  of  rays  of  light  by  the  direct  method  in  emmetropia. 


the  dotted  lines.  These  rays  pass  through  the  sight-hole  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  m,  and  strike  the  observer’s  eye,  E,  which  now,  if  that  eye 
be  emmetropic  and  unaffected  by  accommodation,  brings  them  to  a 
focus  upon  its  retina. 


Fig. 169. 
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lines  of  exit  into  parallelism.  They  pass  through  the  sight-hole  of 
the  mirror,  m,  and  reach  the  observing  eye,  E,  in  a  divergent  manner. 
If  the  observing  eye,  e,  be  emmetropic  and  does  not  use  any  accommo¬ 
dative  action  to  increase  its  focussing  power,  it  will  be  too  weak  to 
focus  such  rays  upon  its  retina,  and  in  consequence  there  will  be  either 
a  blurred  picture  of  the  observed  fundus  or  no  picture  whatever.  To 
make  the  fundus  of  such  an  observed  eye  clear  and  plain,1  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wheel  a  convex  lens  behind  the  mirror  until  the  divergent 
beams  coming  from  the  observed  eye,  e',  are  strengthened  into  suffi¬ 
cient  parallelism  to  fall  upon  the  emmetropic  plane  of  the  observing 
eye,  e.  Thus,  in  Fig.  170,  the  convex  lens,  c,  situated  behind  the 
mirror,  m,  renders  the  divergent  rays  from  the  observed  eye,  e',  suffi¬ 
ciently  convergent  (really  parallel)  to  fall  upon  the  emmetropic  plane 


Fig.  170. 


Direction  of  rays  of  light  by  the  direct  method  in  corrected  hypermetropia. 

of  the  observing  eye,  E.  In  other  words,  the  convex  lens  situated  in 
front  of  the  observing  eye,  represents  the  relative  want  G&^focussing 
material  in  the  observed  eye.  It  determines  the  degre&^gf so-called 
corrected  hypermetropia.  .0 

Fig.  171. 


Direction  of  mysm light  by  the  direct  method  in  myopia. 

Should  the  obsei^yeye  be  myopic — that  is,  should  it  be  too  long  or 
should  it  have  t^wch  focussing  material  in  its  antero-posterior  diam¬ 
eter — its  emefgmit  rays,  instead  of  being  parallel,  will  be  convergent  as 
they  fall  up^\  thb  observing  eye.  Hence,  parallel  rays  from  the  observing 

\ryi 

1  The  Vieslion  of  the  correcting  influence  of  accommodation  has  been  already  discussed. 
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eye  which  are  necessary  for  distinct  distant  vision,  as  in  the  present 
case,  make  their  focus  in  the  interior  of  the  observed  eye  anterior  to  the 
myopic  plane,  and  there  is  no  clear  view  of  the  eye-ground.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  171,  the  solid  lines,  during  their  passage  through  the  observed  eye, 
e',  come  in  contact  with  more  focussing  material  than  heretofore,  and 
in  consequence,  make  a  larger  area  of  illumination  at  A  B  than  before. 
The  emerging  divergent  rays  from  the  retinal  point  in  this  situation,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  have  the  same  increased  amount  of  focus¬ 
sing  material  given  to  them.  This  extra  amount  of  refraction  causes 
the  emergent  rays  to  pass  out  and  impinge  upon  the  observing  eye,  E, 
in  a  convergent  manner,  which,  if  the  observing  eye  is  emmetropic, 
causes  them  to  come  to  a  focus  in  its  interior  and  not  upon  its  fundus. 


Fig.  172. 


Direction  of  rays  of  light  by  the  direct  method  in  corrected  myopia. 


In  other  wTords,  the  observed  eye  is  so  powerful  a  focussing  apparatus 
that  it  renders  the  observing  eye  incompetent  to  bring  the  too  strongly 
focussed  rays  which  have  entered  its  interior,  upon  its  ^dtinal  plane.  The 
observed  eye  has  acted  as  an  over-correcting  instrtm^nj.  To  make  the 
fundus  of  such  an  eye  clear  and  sharp,  concave  ]0^s  must  be  wheeled 
behind  the  mirror  until  the  convergent  rays^mlng  from  the  observed 
eye  are  weakened  into  sufficient  divergena^peally  parallelism)  to  fall 
in  proper  focus  upon  the  emmetropic^^me  of  the  observing  eye. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  172,  the  concave  lens, /behind  the  mirror,  m,  has  weak¬ 
ened  the  convergent  rays  from  fch^&Dserved  eye,  e',  into  a  sufficient 
divergence  (parallelism)  to  fall  upi^Sthe  emmetropic  plane  of  the  observ¬ 
ing  eye,  e.  Therefore,  the  congawlens  at  that  position  in  the  air,  repre¬ 
sents  the  relative  amount  oLjSpess  of  focussing  material  in  the  myopic 
eye.  It  determines  the  of  so-called  corrected  myopia. 

Should  small  associHte(Pportions  of  the  fundus  situated  in  the  pos¬ 
terior  pole  of  the  ch  as  the  minute  vessels  in  the  vertical  and 

horizontal  meridiQisJof  the  disk,  or  the  chorioidal  epithelium  in  the 
vertical  and  4hgrizontal  axes  of  the  macular  region,  require  different 
lenses  in  theAhlhalmoscope  to  render  them  equally  distinct,  it  will  be 
understoo^kWit  these  parts  of  the  fundus  are  placed  upon  different 
planesA^kt  they  have  different  foci.  Thus,  under  the  conditions  just 
given^hould  the  vertical  curves  of  the  retinal  vessels  and  the  lateral 
boiArs  of  the  disk  be  seen  with  a  convex  lens,  and  the  horizontal  curves 
$  retinal  vessels  and  the  superior  and  inferior  margins  of  the  nerve 
^e  seen  with  a  concave  lens,  the  presence  of  mixed  astigmatism  with  the 
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myopia  in  the  ninety-degree  meridian,  can  be  assumed.  If  both  series 
of  test-objects  be  seen  with  different  convex  or  concave  lenses,  there  is 
compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism  or  compound  myopic  astigmatism 
— the  meridian  of  the  greater  error  of  refraction  being  usually  situated 
at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  requiring  the  stronger  lens  behind  the 
mirror.  If  one  series  of  test-objects  be  seen  without  any  correcting 
lens,  there  is  either  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism  or  simple  myopic 
astigmatism,  according  as  a  convex  or  a  concave  lens  is  required  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  opposite  meridian. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  several  examples  that  the  distinctness  of 
the  intra-ocular  test-objects  denotes  that  the  equivalent  refraction  is  in 
the  opposite  meridian.  To  many,  this  may  seem  perplexing,  but  it  will 
become  plain  when  it  is  considered  that,  although  the  lateral  borders  of 
the  disk  and  the  vertical  curves  of  the  vessels  extend  vertically,  yet  the 
distinctness  of  the  lines  depends  upon  their  width,  which  is  determined 
by  the  curvature  of  the  horizontal  meridians. 

If  the  surgeon  so  desire,  he  can  study  the  shape  of  the  retinal  image 
of  some  regularly  formed  opaque  body,  such  as  a  revolving  series  of 
threads  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  situated  between  the 
source  of  illumination  and  the  mirror.  If  astigmatism  be  present,  the 
image  of  the  threads,  which  can  be  made  to  fall  in  any  direction  upon 
any  desired  part  of  the  retina — preferably  the  macular  region — will 
appear  blurred,  and  even  distorted,  in  certain  meridians.  To  determine 
this  more  accurately,  the  most  ametropic  meridian  found  can  be  corrected, 
and  constantly  compared  with  the  one  containing  the  least  amount  of 
refractive  error. 


Fig.  173. 


Lines  of  rays  of  light  by  the  ind: 


fethod  in  emmetropia. 


There  are  some  cases,  notably^Ojigh  myopia,  in  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  indire^nethod  for  better  answer.  In  this 
plan,  as  has  been  seen,  amii^yHed  aerial  image  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  eye-ground  is  made  fcjflppear  in  front  of  a  bi-convex  lens  placed 
between  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  patient’s  eye.  Although  it  is  by 
no  means  so  valuable3^bie  former  method,  yet  the  student  should  have 
a  full  theoretical  a^Lpractical  knowledge  of  its  workings,  so  that  should 
any  case  arise  A^X^oemands  its  use,  he  may  be  ready  to  employ  it.  If 
the  observed  ^vbe  emmetropic,  the  inverted  image  will  be  practically 
situated  at^Vhe  principal  focus  of  the  lens.  Thus,  in  Pig.  173,  the 
dotted  l^^^proceeding  from  b,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus  of  the 
obser^^eye,  e',  pass  through  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye,  the  air, 
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and  the  bi-con  vex  lens,  e,  to  form  the  upper  portion  of  the  aerial  image, 
b'  a',  situated  on  a  plane  at  or  near  the  focal  point  of  the  bi-convex 
lens,  c.  Likewise  the  dotted  lines  proceeding  from  the  point  a,  form 
their  aerial  point  of  the  same  aerial  image.  The  intervening  points  on 
the  directly  illuminated  retina  of  the  observed  eye,  e',  pass  out  simi¬ 
larly,  and  combinedly  produce  the  reverse  aerial  image,  b7  a'. 

Should  the  observed  eye  be  hypermetropic,  the  aerial  image  will  be 
usually  larger  and  dimmer,  and  will  be  situated  much  farther  in  front 
of  the  bi-convex  lens.  Thus,  in  Fig.  174,  the  dotted  lines  proceeding 
outward  from  a  and  b  are  divergent.  Such  lines  cannot  form  a  focus 


Fig.  174. 


Direction  of  rays  of  light  by  the  indirect  method  in  hypermetropia. 


in  front  of  the  eye,  because  the  farther  they  are  prolonged  outwardly, 
the  more  separated  they  become.  They  can  come  to  a  focus  only  at 
theoretical  points  behind  the  eye  at  A  b,  which  are  made  by  prolonging 
the  divergent  line  backward.  By  means  of  these  theoretical  points,  we 
obtain  our  pictures :  this  is  done  by  interposing  a  bi-convex  lens  in  the 
path  of  the  divergent  rays  passing  outward  from  the  eye,  which  causes 
a  sufficient  bending  inward  of  the  rays,  to  produce  an  inverted  aerial 
image  at  b7  a',  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  principal  focus  of 
the  lens  than  the  image  produced  without  the  len^^3|he  reason  of  this 


Fig.  175. 


Direction  of  rays  by  the  indirect  method  in  myopia. 

is,  that  the  image-forqtevylems  has  had  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform 
in  focussing  the  divergent  rays  from  the  hypermetropic  eye  than  it  had 
in  focussing  the  p^raJmi  rays  from  the  emmetropic  eye.  This  difficulty 
leads  to  greatei^acTOn  with  less  result.  It  causes  a  less  marked  bending 
of  the  refraclm3:ays,  with  a  consequent  longer  focus  and  a  larger,  less 
plain  imao^O 

Should  observed  eye  be  myopic,  the  inverted  image  will  be  ordi- 
narily&i^Nnl,  clear,  and  situated  within  the  principal  focus  of  the  image- 
fonAing  lens.  Thus,  in  Fig.  175,  although  the  principal  focus  is  situated 
usual  place  at  n,  the  rays  from  a  b,  in  the  myopic  plane  of  the 
^ooserved  eye,  e7,  upon  account  of  their  emerging  from  the  eye  in  a 
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convergent  manner,  cross  and  pass  outward  in  the  same  manner  to  form 
inverted  aerial  points  at  3,  It  is  from  these  points  that  we  obtain,  by 
the  use  of  the  bi-convex  lens,  c,  the  small  image  at  b'  a'.  Here,  the 
bi-convex  lens  converges  already  convergent  rays  and  brings  them  to  a 
short  focus  inside  of  its  principal  focus.  The  work  of  the  lens  has  been 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  result  has  been  greater  than  in  the  other 
two  instances.  Here,  there  is  a  small,  clear  inverted  aerial  image,  b'  a', 
of  the  portion  a  b,  of  the  fundus. 

Having  ascertained  the  three  positions  and  the  comparative  areas  of 
the  inverted  aerial  images — first,  the  emmetropic  image,  which,  upon 
account  of  the  lens  practically  focussing  parallel  rays  from  the  eye,  is 
situated  at  or  near  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens;  second,  the  large 
and  faint  hypermetropic  image,  which,  upon  account  of  the  divergent 
rays  from  the  observed  eye  imposing  upon  the  lens  a  greater  task  and 
thus  not  allowing  it  to  act  so  well,  is  situated  beyond  the  principal  focus 
of  the  lens  and  nearer  the  surgeon’s  eye ;  and  third,  the  small,  clear, 
myopic  image,  which,  by  reason  of  the  bi-convex  lens  having  but  little 
work  to  perform  in  converging  already  convergent  rays  from  the  myopic 
eye,  is  situated  near  the  lens  and  within  its  principal  focus — it  behooves 
the  student  to  determine  their  significance  not  only  as  fixed  ratios,  but 
also  as  movable  quantities.  Should  the  image  remain  comparatively1 
unchanged  in  size  whilst  he  moves  the  bi-convex  lens  backward  and 
forward  in  front  of  the  observed  eye,  emmetropia  is  indicated  ;  the  only 
change  being  that  the  farther  we  remove  the  lens  from  the  observed  eye, 
the  less  area  of  eye-ground  is  visible  and  the  more  feeble  becomes  the 
illumination.  For  instance,  should  the  bi-convex  lens  in  Fig.  173  be 
situated  more  forward  than  is  there  shown,  the  parallel  outgoing  rays 
will  still  remain  parallel,  so  that  no  matter  how  far  the  l§rjs  may  be 
removed  from  the  eye,  e',  they  will,  if  it  be  sufficiently^!^  in  area, 
fall*  parallel  upon  its  surface  and  be  focussed  at  or  nes(^ps  principal 
focus,  f.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  farther  the  lens  i^Qmoved  from  the 
observed  eye,  the  fewer  will  be  the  number  of  parallel  rays  that  strike 
the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the  less  intense  wilL^^ome  the  illumina¬ 
tion,  thus  giving  a  less  brilliantly  lighted  piot^M 

Should  the  image  become  smaller  an<£  ckarer  when  the  bi-convex 
lens  is  brought  nearer  to  the  surgeon’^  >^%vn  eye,  he  is  dealing  with 
hypermetropia.  If,  in  Fig.  174,  thelew,  c,  should  be  removed  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  positiom^H  b,  than  is  there  shown,  the 
emergent  rays  from  a  b  would  nat|Q^  so  difficult  to  focus,  and  hence, 
according  to  the  law  of  conji^Je?  foci,  they  would  be  brought  to  a 
shorter  and  a  more  detailed  ^aus.  The  amount  of  the  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  aerial  image  afcdlts  quickness  of  diminution,  are  thus  prac¬ 
tically  in  due  proportiafttoihe  kind  and  degree  of  the  refractive  error. 

Should  the  image^Seome  larger  and  dimmer  whilst  the  surgeon 
brings  the  lens  neaAiyhis  own  eye,  he  is  dealing  with  a  case  of  myopia. 
If,  in  Fig.  17^,  t^  Wconvex  lens,  c,  should  be  removed  to  a  greater 


1  The  author  ttees  me  qualifying  word  “  comparatively  ”  because,  although  there  is  no  actual 
change  in  thcffA  of  the  aerial  image  upon  movement  of  the  lens  and  eyes,  yet,  as  Burnett  tells 
us,  there  rfcret^be  an  apparent  change,  on  account  of  the  movement  of  the  position  of  the  aerial 
image  u»on\^r  own  visual  axis ;  the  image  appearing  larger  as  it  approaches  our  eye,  and 
decreasjtTkupon  removal,  irrespective  of  the  optical  condition  of  the  observed  eye. 
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distance  from  the  observed  eye,  e',  the  rays  from  a  b  would  be  more 
difficult  to  focus,  and  hence,  just  as  before,  according  to  the  law  of  con¬ 
jugate  foci  (page  130),  they  would  be  brought  to  a  longer  focus.  The 
image  would  be  removed  from  the  lens,  and  the  aerial  image  would 
become  fainter  and  larger — this  increase  in  size  of  the  aerial  image,  and 
its  rapidity  of  enlargement,  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  ametropia. 

These  rules  may  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  any  particular  meridian 
of  the  eye-ground  indicates  a  change  in  degree  or  kind  of  ametropia. 
In  other  words,  the  student  will  find  that  the  movement  of  the  bi-convex 
lens  will  serve  as  an  additional  method  for  the  determination  of  astig¬ 
matism.  Prom  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the 
few  following  principles.  When  the  bi-convex  lens  is  brought  toward 
the  surgeon’s  eye :  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism  (Ah)  is  expressed 
by  a  diminution  of  size  of  one  meridian  of  the  aerial  image,  whilst  the 
opposite  meridian  remains  almost,  but  not  absolutely,  stationary  in  size — 
the  meridian  of  movement  corresponding  with  the  ametropic  meridian ; 
should  the  meridians  of  movement  decrease  equally,  the  case  is  one  of 
simple  hypermetropia  (H) ;  should  both  meridians  decrease  in  size,  but 
one  more  decidedly  than  the  other,  there  is  an  unequal  degree  of  hyper¬ 
metropia  in  the  two .  meridians — that  is,  there  is  compound  hyperme¬ 
tropic  astigmatism  (H  +  Ah),  the  greater  amount  of  ametropia  being 
found  in  the  meridian  of  greater  diminution  of  the  aerial  image ;  simple 
myopic  astigmatism  (Am)  is  shown  by  increase  in  size  of  one  meridian, 
whilst  the  opposite  meridian  remains  almost  stationary — the  meridian 
of  ametropia  corresponding  with  the  meridian  of  increase  in  size  of  the 
aerial  image ;  simple  myopia  (M)  is  shown  by  an  equal  increase  in  all 
the  meridians;  compound  myopic  astigmatism  (M-^Am)  is  designated 
by  an  unequal  increase  of  two  meridians  at  righ^smg^ps  to  each  other, 
the  meridian  of  the  greater  ametropia  being  emrtfcpent  to  the  meridian 
of  the  greater  movement  and  greater  increasguK  size.  Mixed  astigma¬ 
tism  (either  Ahm  or  Amh)  is  easy  of  recqgytion.  In  both  Ahm  and 
Amh,  there  are  increases  and  decreasesu^jne  aerial  image  at  the  same 
moment ;  in  the  former,  the  decreas^flMkfe  one  meridian  is  greater  than 
the  increase  of  the  opposite  merklia*i^/wTLilst  in  the  latter,  the  increase 
of  the  one  meridian  is  greater  thsSwthe  decrease  of  its  fellow. 

By  means  of  an  ordinary  sprwag  tape-measure  fastened  at  one  end  to 
the  ophthalmoscope  and  at^^^other  end  to  a  stiff  graduated  rod  which 
holds  the  condensing  lens^)an  unvarying  distance  from  the  eye  to  be 
examined,  all  the  nets&s&Wy  measurements  can  be  quickly  made  and 
read  off  at  a  glam^^^ 

In  all  these  slfcdi^s;  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  student,  in  his  earlier 
work,  to  confine  liis  attention  to  the  two  meridians  of  the  disk  itself, 
until  he  is  leave  this  questionable  portion  of  the  eye-ground  and 

approach nearly  to  the  macular  region  of  the  fundus.  The  study 
of  th^Yrek,  however,  will  serve  him  in  helping  to  verify  or  correct  the 
findi}i^bf  astigmatism  by  the  direct  method. 

^Vie  student  now  knows  that  in  the  indirect  method,  the  aerial  image 
>tf\tBe  fundus  is  both  inverted  and  reversed,  and,  of  course,  the  disk 
^it^elf  must  appear  so,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  object-lens  held 
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in  the  air  before  the  eye.  If  the  lens  be  held  within  its  focal  length 
from  the  observed  eye,  it  does  more :  it  reverses  and  inverts  the  appar¬ 
ent  meridians.  Where,  for  instance,  the  disk  has  been  enlarged  into  a 
vertical  oval,  it  now  becomes  magnified  into  a  horizontal  oval,  showing 
by  comparison  with  the  direct  method  that  in  the  indirect  plan  the 
meridian  of  the  greater  refraction  corresponds  with  the  short  axis  of  the 
disk.  In  order  to  understand  this,  the  student  has  only  to  imagine  that 
the  optic  disk  is  a  perfect  circle  and  that  the  dioptric  apparatus  situated 
in  front  of  it  has  a  greater  amount  of  focussing  material  in  the  vertical 
meridian  than  in  the  horizontal.  With  the  direct  method,  the  disk  will 
appear  more  magnified  in  this  direction  than  in  the  opposite,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  it  will  appear  as  a  vertical  oval.  By  now  placing  a  strong  bi-con- 
vex  lens  inside  of  its  focal  length  before  the  observed  eye  and  removing 
the  ophthalmoscope  sufficiently  from  the  observed  eye  to  allow  him  to  view 
the  aerial  image  situated  between  the  lens  and  the  ophthalmoscope,  the 
more  highly  magnified  rays  of  light,  which  formed  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  disk  in  the  direct  method,  will  strike  and  pass  through  the 
object-lens  very  divergently  and  come  to  a  short  focus  in  front  of  it, 
thus  producing  in  the  aerial  image  a  narrowing  of  this  meridian  of  the 
disk ;  whilst  the  less  magnified  rays,  which  formed  the  horizontal 
meridian  of  the  disk  in  the  direct  method,  will  sjtrike  and  pass  through 
the  object-lens  more  nearly  parallel,  and  come  to  a  much  longer  focus, 
thus  producing  a  broadening  of  the  previously  narrow  meridian  of  the 
disk.  The  rule,  then,  is,  that  in  the  direct  method  the  optic  disk  appears 
largest  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction,  and  in  the 
indirect  method  it  appears  largest  in  the  direction  of  least  refraction. 
Should,  therefore,  the  two  meridians  of  the  disk  appear  reversed  in  the 
two  methods,  the  student  may  feel  assured  that  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  foci  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  of  that  f^tqf  the  diop¬ 
tric  apparatus — that  is,  that  there  is  astigmatism.  If,  riMF  careful  trial 
with  both  methods,  these  changes  do  not  take  place,  itQvSertain  that  any 
inequality  of  these  planes  is  dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the  disk. 

In  some  cases,  a  third  method  offers  itself,  amtorfay  be  combined  with 
the  other  two  in  any  instance  where  the  siygebu^  finds  such  a  procedure 
advisable.  It  is  known  as  the  fundus-vuccg^jfesl,  and  will  be  explained 
in  detail,  so  as  to  make  more  readily  un^&’standable  the  succeeding  test 
— the  fundus-reflex  test  (retinal  shallowest) — which  so  greatly  depends 
upon  it,  and  which  is  of  so  much  imjmJtance  in  the  detection  and  estima¬ 
tion  of  ametropia.  In  the  fundu^Q^ge  test,  the  surgeon  sits  about  one 
meter  in  front  of  the  patient>NifcF  directs  him  to  gaze  at  a  distance  just 
to  one  side  of  the  mirrov  Tffc^surgeon  now,  placing  his  eye  behind  the 
aperture  in  the  mirror  aifaTmrowing  the  beam  of  light  into  the  patient’s 
pupil,  obtains  a  smalL&reaof  red  reflex.  If  the  case  be  devoid  of  any 
error  of  refraction^h^ ^  will  generally  fail  to  observe  any  details  of  the 
eye-ground.  Th^\aJ)st  probable  reason  for  this  is,  that  although  the 
emergent  ray^^n  the  observed  eye  pass  out  parallel  and  should  form 
a  focus  upomA^own  retina,  just  as  shown  in  Fig.  168  (direct  method), 
yet  the  pgfcent’s  eye  is  so  far  removed  from  his  own,  and  the  opening 
into  th&^^ior  of  the  patient’s  eye — the  pupil — becomes  so  small,  that  he 
ignore  tne  deeper  level  of  the  fundus,  and  unconsciously  focusses  upon 
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the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris.  The  student  can  understand  this  by  no¬ 
ticing  the  difference  of  facility  in  recognizing  a  distant  landscape  through 
a  small  aperture  in  a  wall  when  the  eye  is  brought  directly  up  to  the  hole 
and  when  the  organ  is  situated  about  a  meter  away.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  eye  plainly  sees  the  distant  view,  whilst  in  the  second,  the  edges  .of 
the  hole  are  unconsciously  focussed  for,  and  the  outside  picture  is  lost. 
If  the  surgeon’s  eye  be  emmetropic,  and  should  he  totally  relax  his  ac¬ 
commodation,  or  should  it  be  artificially  paralyzed  by  a  mydriatic,  thus 
taking  away  its  focussing  power,  he  will  find  in  this  experiment,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  recognize  clearly  the  outside  view,  whilst  the  details  of 
the  edge  of  the  aperture,  will  be  indistinct  and  hazy.  So,  too,  with  the 
patient’s  eye,  his  fundus  will  appear  clear  and  sharp,  and  the  iris-edge 
will  become  faint  and  dim,  if  the  surgeon’s  accommodation  be  either 
physiologically  annihilated  or  artificially  paralyzed. 

With  hypermetropia  the  problem  is  much  simpler.  In  this  case  the 
emergent  rays  from  the  observed  eye  are  divergent,  and  do  not  come 
to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  eye.  In  this  method,  the  observing  eye,  by 
bringing  its  accommodation  into  play,  naturally  adapts  itself  for  such 
rays.  The  fundus  of  the  observed  eye,  therefore,  becomes  easier  to 
see  than  that  of  the  emmetropic  eye,  because  it  is  now  necessary  for 
the  surgeon  to  bring  his  power  of  accommodation  into  play  to  make 
the  divergent  rays  which  pass  through  the  aperture  in  the  mirror  fall 
upon  his  emmetropic  fundus.  The  resultant  fundus-image,  however, 
although  both  clear  and  erect,  will,  upon  account  of  the  great  distance 
between  the  two  eyes  and  the  character  of  the  emergent  rays,  be 
extremely  limited  in  area. 

If  the  observed  eye  is  myopic,  the  problem  is  wholly  different.  The 
emergent  rays  from  the  observed  eye  are  convergent*  and  form  an 
aerial  image.  The  rays  then,  crossing,  pass  througW^t^e  aperture  of 
the  mirror  in  a  divergent  manner  into  the  observim&jS^e,  j ust  as  in  the 
hypermetropic  eye,  and  form  an  inverted  picture/^Me  observed  fundus 
upon  the  retina  of  the  observing  eye.  UpomApcount  of  the  entrance 
of  these  divergent  rays  into  the  observing  ^jrLMie  aerial  fundus-image 
can  be  seen  correctly  only  by  the  exerci^dQp  sufficient  accommodative 
power  to  render  the  rays  either  parallel  gruonvergent :  this,  as  before 
shown,  being  the  natural  tendencyjXhe  fundus  of  such  observed  eyes, 
in  most  instances,  becomes  plainly  ©u)le.  By  studying  the  passage  of 
the  lines  from  the  observed  eye  the  observing  eye,  the  student  will 
find  that  the  resultant  fund^sWmage  will  be  both  clear  and  inverted, 
and  that  the  extent  of  A^^bffuus  of  the  observed  eye  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  nearness  /Hyihe  two  eyes  and  the  degree  of  myopia. 

By  reference  to  tfie  jftgure  illustrating  the  concave  method  in  the 
fundus-reflex  test^ir^an  be  easily  understood  that  if  the  mirror  is 
moved  laterallySft?any  direction  before  the  hypermetropic  eye,  the 
image  of  the^mpaus  will  move  with  the  motion  given  to  the  mirror, 
whereas  a^Mhaitar  movement  of  the  mirror  in  a  case  of  myopia,  will 
cause  tlf^^ow  inverted  image  of  the  fundus  to  move  in  an  opposite 
direct^. 

be  well  at  this  point  to  explain  the  workings  of  a  few  of  the 
s^jjeEtive  and  objective  optometric  methods  for  determining  the  error 
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of  refraction,  so  that  their  significance  may  be  understood  when  it  is 
wished  to  add  their  testimony  to  the  results  thus  far  obtained.  The 
simplest  forms  known,  which  are  practically  nothing  but  adaptations 
of  single  convex  lenses  mounted  on  graduated  scales,  are  clinically 
useless  for  the  careful  determination  of  refraction-error.  The  varied 
relations  and  combinations  of  action  produced  by  convex  lenses  in 
conjunction  with  stronger  concave  ones,  first  made  use  of  by  Yon 
Graefe,  and  as  now  found  in  the  ordinary  opera-glass,  may  be  more 
advantageously  employed,  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  accommodation- 
efforts  during  the  experiment.  Starr  has  contrived  a  most  ingenious 
optometer,  in  which  not  only  is  accommodation  excluded,  but  the  retinal 
images  of  all  eyes  examined  by  it  remain  uniform.  It  consists  of  a 
sixteen- diopter  convex  spherical  lens,  situated  at  its  focal  length  in  a 
tube.  Beyond  this  in  the  tube,  there  is  a  movable  concave  spherical 
lens  of  the  same  strength.  The  amount  of  movement  necessary  to  be 
given  to  the  concave  lens,  so  that  the  patient  may  see  clearly  ordinary 
test-type  placed  at  five  or  six  meters’  distance,  is  registered  in  half-diopter 
differences.  So,  too,  the  movement  and  interplay  of  two  convex  lenses 
may  be  used  to  greater  advantage ;  but  here  the  intra-ocular  muscles 
come  into  action,  rendering  the  results  far  from  correct. 

As  already  explained,  when  a  compound  ray  of  light  proceeding 
from  a  single  point  of  illumination  falls  upon  the  retina,  there  should 
be  an  accurate  focus.  If  there  is  no  distinct  focus,  a  more  or  less 
circular  area  of  diffused  light  is  the  result,  which  area,  known  as  a 
diffusion  area ,  which  is  composed  of  circles  of  diffusion ,  is  the  one 
perceived.  It  can  hence  be  seen,  that  if  any  contrivance  can  be  made 
by  which  the  extent,  shape,  and  intensity  of  this  area  can  be  studied, 
the  surgeon  will  have  an  instrument  by  which  he  can  determine  the  kind 
and  degree  of  ametropia.  On  page  152,  it  is  shown  tta^Ae  so-called 
Schemer’s  experiment  effects  this  purpose.  Consequo^y^  if  an  adjust¬ 
ment  can  be  added  to  the  apparatus  thus  emplo^Jjr;  by  which  the 
method  can  be  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  mathematical  basis,  or  if  a 
series  of  formulae  can  be  calculated  to  be  us^vwfth  the  simpler  forms 
of  mechanism,  answers  can  easily  be  obtained^  aD to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  refraction-error,  thus  rendering  the  nla^J^Dm  useful  and  practicable. 

Beginning  as  a  practical  instrument^ the  hands  of  Porterfield,  the 
forms  of  instrumentation  underwent  wany  modifications  until  1870, 
when  it  was  brought  to  its  pre^(®^  form  by  the  device  of  Thomson, 
consisting  of  four  perforated  did©Np.s  shown  in  Fig.  176. 

These  disks  are  in  realifc^Mmr  opaque  screens,  so  made  that  each 
contains  a  certain  number  ^perforations  of  one-half  millimeter  area  in 
diameter.  Each  disk  is|soJ?5nstructed  that  it  can  be  set  in  a  test-frame. 
If  the  patient,  place(Linu  darkened  room,  look  through  these  openings 
at  a  single  source  oMlfiimination,  the  light  will  assume  certain  positions 
and  sizes,  move  i^GJnnite  directions,  and  be  multiplied  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  refi^ptmn  of  the  eye.  Estimating  the  distances  between  the 
lights,  and  ^$hlating  the  angles  at  which  they  are  best  seen,  the  deter¬ 
mination^  miich  is  greatly  aided  by  the  employment  of  a  movable  ruby 
glass  pjfiraql  in  one  of  the  screens,  both  the  character  and  the  degree  of 
the  ^rorof  refraction  may  be  subjectively  obtained.  For  instance,  if  the 
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flame  be  seen  single,  emmetropia  is  to  be  presumed.  If  two  points  of 
light  be  visible,  one  of  which  can  be  made  to  appear  red  by  sliding  the 
ruby  glass  into  position,  ametropia  is  apparent — the  relative  amount  of 
crossing  or  non-crossing  of  the  two  images  determining  whether  hyper- 
metropia  or  myopia  is  present,  and  the  widest  and  narrowest  angles  of 
separation  giving  the  amount  of  greatest  and  least  ametropia  in  the 
various  meridians.  By  subjecting  such  a  case  to  the  careful  estimation 
of  the  refractive  error  by  means  of  the  trial  lenses,  many  interesting 
and  valuable  data  can  be  added  to  the  former  results. 


Fig.  176. 


Perforated  disks.  (Thomson.) 


The  circles  of  diffusion  found  in  ametropia  can  also  be  measured  by 
means  of  the  same  author’s  so-named  “  ametrometer in  which  two 
gas-jets,  about  five  millimeters  each  in  diameter,  are  made  to  approach 
one  another  at  any  angle  desired  upon  a  bar  which  has  been  graduated 
into  proportional  differences  of  inches,  centimeters,  MK^diopters.  By 
causing  the  patient  to  gaze  with  one  eye  at  a  tinuKp  the  two  lights 
somewhat  separated,  the  presence  or  absence^Kfemetropia  can  be 
instantly  determined,  according  as  the  two  jetajw*e  or  are  not  identical 
in  size  and  clear-cut.  If  they  appear  a&Q^rge,  irregular  areas  of 
diffused  light,  ametropia  is  present.  To^m^nate  the  variety,  let  the 
patient  either  exclude  or  color  one-halfof  Se  circles  by  holding  a  card 
or  a  red  glass  vertically  before  the^ver  If  the  corresponding  halves 
of  the  diffusion  circles  are  hiddeiQ!?  reddened,  myopia  is  present ;  if 
the  opposite  halves  are  so  los^or  changed,  hypermetropia  is  proved. 
Modification  of  these  three  raSs  applied  in  various  ways,  will  soon 
make  manifest  not  only ,  mint  and  variety,  but  also  the  angles  of 
greatest  and  least  distiu^^ce.  By  study  of  the  optical  effects  of  the 
angles  of  greatest  r^ra|fert)n  upon  circular  areas  of  light,  the  meridians 
of  greatest  curvatur^efln  also  be  measured  by  an  apparatus  devised  by 
Hotz — the  so-t^mjd  u astigmometer ,”  which  consists  of  a  graduated 
blackened  di§l^ipon  which,  by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  a  four-milli¬ 
meter  illuritfQtecl  opening  is  made  to  revolve  around  a  stationary  one 
of  the  sam^vkize  until,  if  astigmatism  be  present,  the  longest  diameters 
of  the  Uwb  lights  coincide  in  direction  when,  by  reading  the  index, 
the^p5%ion  of  the  greatest  refraction  meridian  can  be  determined, 
tson  also  has  contrived  an  ingenious  instrument  termed  a 
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“  pr  is  optometer .”  It  is  composed  of  a  revolving  double  prism  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  graduated  disk,  through  which  the  patient  is 
made  to  gaze  at  a  large  white  area  situated  at  about  five  meters5  dis¬ 
tance.  If  the  patient  be  emmetropic,  a  double  white  area  will  appear 
to  him,  which  will  remain  tangentially  approximated  throughout  the 
entire  revolution  of  the  prism.  If  myopia  be  present,  they  will  over¬ 
lap.  If  there  be  hypermetropia,  they  will  separate.  The  degree  of 
separation  or  overlapping  in  the  various  meridians,  gives  the  amount 
and  the  angle  of  astigmatism.  A  clip  is  placed  just  in  front  of  the 
sight-hole,  so  that  the  ametropia  thus  subjectively  found,  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  estimated. 

As  has  been  known  since  Wollaston’s  time,  the  optical  constants  are 
such  that  when  a  solid  beam  of  homogeneous  color  of  a  specific  number 
of  undulations,  as,  for  instance,  red,  is  received  upon  the  retina  in  a 
definite  and  determinate  way,  another  and  dissimilar  beam,  such  as 
blue,  will  be  received  in  a  totally  different  manner ;  or,  which  prac¬ 
tically  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  when  an  object  capable  of  producing 
a  compound  color-stimulus  is  placed  before  such  an  eye,  the  color  com¬ 
bination  will  be  broken  in  a  way  that  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in 
the  ready  detection  and  rough  estimation  of  refraction  error.  This,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  explained,  is  dependent  upon  the  differences  in 
refrangibility  of  the  two  colors.  When  a  transparent  prism  intercepts 
a  beam  of  solar  light,  the  differences  in  the  refractive  power  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  prism  through  which  the  beam  passes,  cause  the 
latter  to  break  into  a  series  of  graded  wave-lengths,  each  gradation 
being  expressed  by  its  representative  color :  in  other  words,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prismatic  colors  appear.  If  the  prism  did  not  thus  break  the 
compound  ray  into  a  series  of  colored  ones;  if  the  degree*of  power  to 
separate  the  ray  into  its  different  parts  were  the  same.  tKmighout  the 
prism,  the  beam  would  pass  through  it  practically  uncjrahgtecT.  So  with 
the  lenses  and  the  various  adjustments  of  the  If  they  were 

perfect  in  construction  and  thoroughly  adaptivgjGny  entering  homo¬ 
geneous  ray  would  reach  the  retinal  plane  fr^hout  being  disturbed, 
and  there  would  be  no  so-termed  aberratidQiSuch  is  not  the  case, 
however,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  chafctey  chi  the  physiology  of  the 
organ.  The  rule  is  that  there  are  discrepancies  in  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  eye  acts  prismatically  ©d  breaks  the  compound  rays, 
more  or  less,  into  its  elements— eye  being  adapted  for  one  series 
of  rays  to  fall  on  its  fovea  cei^fralis,  and  another  eye  for  a  different 
series.  ^ 

If  now,  instead  of  the^Mteate  beam  of  solar  light,  we  allow  the 
entrance  of  light-stimrflus  -composed  of  a  gross  combination  of  two 
colors  of  great  differencfe^f  refrangibility,  for  instance,  blue  and  red, 
such  as  may  be  fou%$$i  the  ordinary  cobalt  glass  of  the  shops,  we  have 
a  simple  guide  for  ready  clinical  demonstration  of  the  kind  and  degree 
of  chromatic^Qration  resident  in  the  eye.  To  effect  this,  all  that  is 
necessary  i^tpmirround  a  beam  of  artificial  light  with  an  opaque  chim¬ 
ney  in  whicrNthere  is  a  small  round  opening  containing  a  rather  thick 
piece  ^rfvS^jialt  glass.  A  luminous  area  is  thus  obtained  which  con- 
tair^a  compound  of  blue  and  red.  During  the  experiment,  the  patient 
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is  to  be  seated  about  five  meters  from  the  color,  which  is  to  be  so 
arranged  that  it  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  eye  to  be  examined.  By 
reference  to  the  accompanying  colored  diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
compound  parallel  beam  of  light,  A  c,  is  broken  into  its  two  component 
colors  the  moment  it  reaches  the  eye.  The  blue  rays,  which  are  the 
finer  and  the  more  easily  broken,  are  refracted  first,  and  come  to  an 
earlier  focus,  at  J,  than  the  more  gross  and  less  refrangible  red  ones  at 
r.  If  the  appearances  of  the  diffusion  circles  in  the  planes  of  H  and  M 
be  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  too  short,  or  hypermetropic  eye,  the 
blue  rays,  having  come  more  nearly  to  a  focus  than  the  red  ones,  give 
a  retinal  image  of  blue  surrounded  by  red,  whilst  in  the  too  long,  or 
myopic  organ,  the  blue  rays,  having  come  to  an  earlier  focus,  become 
more  widely  spread  apart  than  the  red  ones,  which  have  been  more 
tardy  in  their  crossing,  thus  converting  the  image  into  one  which  has  the 
red  for  its  centre  and  the  blue  for  its  peripheral  area.  In  the  emme¬ 
tropic  plane,  the  two  areas  of  blue  and  red — the  one  being  too  early  in 
its  focus,  and  the  other  equivalently  too  late — practically  exactly  coincide 
in  density,  and  superimpose,  thus  giving  a  clear  circular  image  of  the 
cobalt.  Reasoning  from  what  has  been  already  learned,  that  the  retinal 
image  is  the  one  that  is  carried  inward  to  be  perceived,  thus  explaining 
that  the  differences  of  appearances  shown,  are  those  which  the  patient 
will  assert  to  be  present,  the  color-changes  may,  if  so  desired,  be  asked 
for.  After  determining  the  character  and  probable  amount  of  the 
refraction-error,  they  may  be  carefully  estimated  and  corrected  by 
suitable  test-lenses.  By  the  aid  of  improvised  contrivances,  the  author 
has  found  this  method  of  optometric  study,  as  well  as  the  much  better 
equipped  previous  subjective  methods,  not  only  extremely  interesting 
for  scientific  study,  but  also  very  useful  in  a  number  of  cases  where  he 
wished  modifications  of  other  forms  of  testing,  especi^mamong  patients 
who,  although  illiterate,  were  quite  intelligent. 

If  care  be  taken  to  effect  lateral  adjustment,  to^Mtalar  optometry  may 
be  practised.  Unfortunately,  however,  no^d@kiite  idea  can  be  thus 
obtained  as  to  which  should  be  made  the^Co/king  eye,  and  which  the 
helping  eye. 

Of  the  more  common  objective  mem!5ds,  the  most  prominent  is 
Placido’s  keratoscope  for  the  recognition  of  corneal  astigmatism.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  177,  it  consists  of  20mnd  disk,  twenty-three  centimeters 
in  diameter,  containing  a  seriq^af  alternate  white  and  black  concentric 
bands,  and  having  a  centraQrarforation  one  centimeter  in  width  con¬ 
necting  with  a  tube  th  r^£^  time  ter  s  in  length ;  the  whole  arrangement 
being  held  by  a  short  M^rne. 

Placing  the  pati^ntSfcfie  light,  and  the  face  of  the  instrument  in  the 
same  relative  positron1!  used  during  the  employment  of  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  mirror,  t^fejatient  is  to  be  made  to  look  directly  into  the  aperture 
of  the  contriwupb.  On  looking  through  the  sight-hole,  the  student  will 
then,  as^QSe,  notice  a  series  of  regular  or  irregularly  distorted 
reflexetAWvfche  concentric  black  and  white  circles  on  the  cornea ;  each 
being!  graphically  illustrative  of  a  definite  variety  of  corneal  astigma- 
tmny^To  obtain  a  slightly  enlarged  image  and  a  more  clearly  cut  view 
Srfme  reflection  of  the  circles,  the  author  has  found  it  most  convenient 
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to  make  use  of  a  small  convex  spherical  lens,  of  about  6.50  D.  strength, 
fastened  against  the  sight-hole  of  the  instrument. 

If  more  accurate  objective  study  as  to  the  angle  and  the  degree  of 
corneal  astigmatism  be  desired,  especially  in  a  central  area  (about  five 
millimeters  in  diameter)  of  the  membrane,  the  so-called  ophthalmometer 
— more  correctly  heratometer — should  be  brought  into  use.  Definite 
in  its  results  when  successfully  applied,  precise  in  its  answers  when 


Fig. 177. 


T  prehension  in  its  workings  by  any 

(W  iseful  appliance  not  only  for  quick  clin- 


mtelligent  person,  it  is  a.;  most)  l  iseful  appliance  not  only  for  quick  clin¬ 
ical  work,  but  for  scientifi^sj3hdy.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  great  cost, 
the  difficulty  of  accu*rqj^  adjustment  to  most  students,  and  the  discrep- 


4tren  incorrectly  used,  seem  to  hinder  it  in  some 
Korm,  from  being  more  generally  employed  in  ordi- 
That  it  is  one  of  the  every-day  working  instruments 


ancy  in  its  answers 
degree,  in  its 
nary  clinical 


of  the  future  ^Vell  as  of  the  present  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  ap- 
paratus^aj^iugh  capable  of  great  improvement,  thus  permitting  further 
A^etron  by  greater  simplicity  in  mechanism,  must  become  more 
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general,  thus  rendering  the  technique  easier  and  more  comprehensible 
through  the  increased  daily  routine  of  employment. 

As  here  explained,  and  as  shown  in  Fig.  178, 1  the  model  of  Javal 
and  Schiotz  consists  practically  of  two  adjustable  reflecting  surfaces, 
which  can  be  so  gauged  that  their  corneal  images  may  be  accurately 

Fig.  178. 


Javal  and 


'ophthalmometer  (model  of  1889). 


measured  by  a  focu^ii^^pparatus  placed  between  the  patient’s  eye  and 
the  eye  of  the  obse(^$.  This  apparatus,  which  in  reality  is  a  contrivance 
intended  for  th^jeasurement  of  catoptric  images,  therefore,  becomes  in 
fact  an  instpSsnt  by  which  variations  in  sizes  of  objects  placed  at 
finite  pojr^e^n  be  made  so  as  to  reflect  images  of  certain  equivalent 
areas  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  cornea.  This  obtained, 

>articular  instrument  shown  in  the  illustration  is  one  of  the  1889  model,  arranged  for 

in . aac.hnrnPrs  OnP  of  t.hp.  TlPiWPSt  And  hfist  models 
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__  illumination  from  two  Welsbach  gas-burners. 
Jlectric-light  attachments,  thus  getting  better  and 
lination  with  but  little  or  no  heat. 


One  of  the  newest  and  best  models 
more  evenly  distributed  artificial 
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the  measurements  of  the  sizes  of  the  test-objects  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  furnish  calculation  by  which  the  radius  of  corneal  curvature 
can  be  readily  obtained ;  the  rule  being,  that  every  definite  increase  of 
size  in  the  corneal  images  of  the  test-objects  on  the  targets,  corresponds 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  amount  of  astigmatism. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  178,  the  contrivance  is  arranged  like  a 
perimeter.  Upon  the  perimeter-bar,  there  are  two  black  rectangular 
plates :  one,  which  is  fixed,  contains  a  similarly  shaped  white  test- 
object,  known  as  a  target,  and  the  other,  which  is  movable,  two  white 
figures  bounded  by  three  sides  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another ; 
the  upper  side  of  the  figure  being  shortened  and  connected  with  the  far 
extremity  of  its  lower  side,  by  a  series  of  steps.  These  targets  are  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  readily  illuminated  by  diffuse  daylight,  pref¬ 
erably  that  from  the  north,  or  by  two  or  four  artificial  lights  from  oil, 
gas,  or  better,  electricity,  that  can  be  placed  in  front  of  reflectors  which 
are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  patient’s  head.  In  a  position  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  extremity  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  bar,  there 
is  a  perforated  movable  upright  stage,  so  constructed  that  either  eye  of 
the  patient  can  be  placed  exactly  at  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  bar. 
At  the  centre  of  the  perimeter-bar  there  is  a  telescopic  arrangement, 
practically  composed  of  two  prisms  of  Iceland  spar,  so  arranged  that 
should  the  observer  gaze  through  the  far  end  of  the  telescope,  the  cor¬ 
neal  images  of  the  targets  will  appear  doubled,  greatly  magnified,  and 
displaced  in  the  meridian  of  the  bar.  Peripherally  situated  around  the 
telescope,  just  at  the  point  where  the  perimeter-bar  touches  it,  there  is, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  figure,  a  large  disk-like  area,  which  contains  a 
graduated  series  of  radiating  lines  and  concentric  circles. 

By  carefully  adjusting  the  eye-piece  of  the  instrument  so  that  a  pair 
of  cross-wires  or  spider-webs  in  the  telescopic  arrangem entire  plainly 
visible  to  the  student’s  own  corrected  eye,  and  placi*^|\tfte  patient 
before  the  chin  and  head  rests  (by  sighting  through  th^rhnsverse  slit 
in  the  disk  immediately  over  the  tube)  so  that  his  ejeCkre  exactly  hori¬ 
zontal,  he  covers  one  of  the  patient’s  eyes  with  ^lirtittle  metallic  shade, 
and  sights  the  centre  of  the  exposed  cornea  oMjie  other  eye  through 
the  notch  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube.  IkeWen  directs  the  patient  to 
gaze  into  the  far  end  of  the  telescope,  sitjuafeetf  in  front  of  the  patient’s 
eye.  He  then  moves  the  disk-like  portk^of  the  instrument  backward 
and  forward,  and  upward  and  downward,  until  the  central  images  of 
the  two  test-objects,  which  have  beaaAMiminated,  are  sharply  defined  on 
the  spider-webs.  He  then  moves /tKfc&rget  along  the  bar  until  the  aerial 
image  of  the  corneal  reflexes  S&KpTed  in  the  tube  by  the  objective  lens 
exactly  coincides.  This  hawi4g)been  done,  he  notes  the  position  of  actual 
separation  of  the  “  mires  the  bar.  By  now  turning  the  bar  at  right 
angles,  the  amount  an(©^:act  angle  of  consequent  overlapping  or  sepa¬ 
ration,  if  there  be  i^^matism,  is  to  be  noted;  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  othesmWing,  giving  the  relative  amounts  of  astigmatism  in 
the  two  merictom^  If  the  situation  of  the  image  in  the  second  position 
assumes  any  noSquity  as  compared  with  that  found  in  the  original  right- 
angled  it  is  presumable  that  the  two  principal  meridians  of  the 

corneaJiaSie  not  been  used. 
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For  verification  of  the  correctness  of  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  positions,  a  good  plan  is  to  move  the  target  in  the  second  position 
until  the  images  of  the  two  targets  again  coincide,  and  note  whether  the 
targets  again  fall  to  their  original  situations  as  found  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion ;  each  step  of  deviation  in  the  test-object  representing  one  diopter 
of  difference.  If  the  corneal  images  remain  in  the  same  relative  posi¬ 
tions  when  the  bar  is  rotated,  all  the  corneal  meridians  are  alike.  If 
the  aerial  images  in  the  tube  separate  in  the  vertical  meridian,  this 
meridian  has  the  shorter  radius,  whilst,  if  they  overlap  in  this  meridian, 
it  has  the  longer  radius.1 

Davis  says  that  the  so-called  “  primary  position,”  or  position  which 
represents  that  point  at  which  the  transverse  lines  of  the  reflectors  be¬ 
come  continuous,  is  the  first  to  establish.  To  get  this  position  properly 
and  systematically,  he  places  the  long  white  pointer  horizontally.  If  the 
lines  are  coincident,  the  primary  position  has  been  obtained.  If  not, 
the  tube  is  to  be  revolved  from  right  to  left  for  about  forty-five  degrees 
and  the  same  distance  from  left  to  right,  thus  causing  the  pointer  to 
travel  about  forty-five  or  the  requisite  number  of  degrees  above  and 
below  the  horizonal  meridian.  Having  obtained  this  axis,  the  test- 
objects  are  to  be  approximated,  thus  giving  the  axis  and  degree  of 
ametropia  at  one  meridian.  Turning  the  long  pointer  ninety  degrees 
to  the  left,  which  will  give  the  secondary  position,  there  will  be  astig¬ 
matism  against  the  rule,  if  the  untouched  test-objects  separate,  and 
astigmatism  with  the  rule,  if  they  overlap ;  the  number  of  steps  of 
separation  or  overlapping,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  primary  posi¬ 
tion,  representing  the  amount  of  difference  of  refraction  in  the  two 
meridians.  To  prove  this,  a  good  plan  is  to  correct  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
placement  in  the  secondary  position,  and  after  turning^the  pointer  back 
to  the  primary  position,  to  notice  the  new  amount^ofi displacement;  this 
new  reading  again  giving  the  difference  of  ameti^^sa  between  the  two 
meridians.  The  first,  supposing  that  there  be  ant^erlapping  of  two  steps, 
can,  as  Davis  says,  be  written,  “  AstigmatismWth  the  rule,  2.  D.  90°  + 
or  180°;  and  the  second,  “Astigmatism  against'  the  rule,  2.D.  180°+  or 
90°;  the  long  pointer  in  every  instanc^®owing  the  axis  of  the  convex 
lens  that  is  necessary  to  be  worn,  ^ncp  the  short  right-angled  pointer, 
the  axis  of  the  concave  lens  that  Should  be  worn. 

The  instrument,  as  now  madeQ^eing  gauged  for  the  ordinary  human 
corneal  radius  of  7.8  to  8  mi0  the  dioptric  indices  given  by  the  little 
steps  on  the  test-objects  arO&out  a  quarter  too  large,  thus  necessitating 
the  addition  or  subtrac^^^a  definite  fractional  error 2  (0  50  D.)  to  the 
ophthalmometric  readw^;  the  rule  being,  as  laid  down  by  Javal,  to  add 
one-half  a  diopte^ToStfe  finding,  or  to  give  the  full  correction  when  the 
findings  are  agains^me  rule,  and  to  subtract  one-half  a  diopter  when  the 
results  are  wfferfjjle  rule.  The  instrument  thus  becomes  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  ©Active  contrivances  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  deter- 
minatiq^|>Iie  presence  of  ordinary  corneal  astigmatism,  the  exact  posi- 
tions^Sb  angles  of  greatest  and  least  curvatures,  and  the  almost  certain 


description  is  correct  for  the  special  1889  model  here  shown.  In  the  more  recent  forms, 
ges  are  made  to  overlap  in  the  shorter-or  more  curved  meridian, 
his  error  is  said  to  be  not  so  pronounced  with  the  contrivance  of  Leroy  and  Dubois. 
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estimation  of  the  amount  of  the  error.  Especially  is  this  true,  not  only  in 
every-day  examinations  of  astigmatism,  but  in  aphakia  (markedly  after 
cataract  extraction),  and  even  in  irregular  astigmatism  and  amblyopia. 
Further,  by  the  process  of  exclusion  in  the  after-correction  by  the  trial 
lenses,  we  are  allowed  to  state  most  definitely  the  presence  of  lenticular 
astigmatism,  its  angle,  and  its  proportionate  amount.  The  greatest 
advantages  of  the  method  in  the  determination  of  corneal  astigmatism 
(which,  as  we  know,  often  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  disturbing 
ametropia),  are  its  rapidity,  and  the  fact  that  pupillary  dilatation  (ciliary 
paralysis)  is  never  needed.  Moreover,  it  estimates  the  astigmatism 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  in  which  the  organ  is  employed 
during  its  ordinary  work,  thus  giving  a  most  excellent  measure  of  the 
existent  corneal  astigmatism  at  the  time.  The  student,  however,  should 
make  it  a  rule  to  repeat  his  findings  sufficiently  often  (just  as  was  shown 
with  test-lens  selecting  with  a  mydriatic)  to  guarantee  some  definite 
answer,  thus  insuring  greater  certainty  of  after-results  by  test-lens 
measurement. 

In  all  the  work,  both  subjective  and  objective,  nothing  should  be 
neglected  by  the  student  that  may  seem  to  be  of  collateral  value.  Every 
detail  should  be  studied.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  escape  because  it 
seems  to  be  trivial  and  useless.  The  error  of  “ jumping  at  a  diagnosis’’ 
from  observation  of  a  few  salient  points,  is  to  be  avoided,  and,  as  the 
student’s  eye  becomes  better  trained,  he  will  find  that  what  at  first  was 
irksome  will  at  last  give  answers  almost  by  intuition  :  the  picture  will 
appear,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  grouping ;  and  changes  in  the  finer 
details,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  unnoticed,  will  now  be  readily 
recognized,  and  their  significance  almost  unconsciously  taken  into 
account. 

Having  determined  the  character  of  the  error  and  made  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  degree,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  to^£n|  utmost 
nicety  the  degree  of  ametropia,  and  to  correct  it  by  appropriate  lenses. 
This  brings  us  to  the  methods  of  estimating  errors  y^Pvefraction  and 
accommodation. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  COERECTION  OF  ERRORS  OF  REFRACTION  AND 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Having  satisfactorily  determined  the  character  of  the  refractive  error, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possible  to  correct  the 
defect  by  the  aid  of  suitable  lenses.  In  many  instances,  this  can  be  done 
by  but  one  method — absolute  annihilation  of  the  power  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases,  especially  among  the  young,  no  correcting  lens 
can  be  conscientiously  ordered  until  it  is  certain  that  every  particle  of 
the  refractive  error  has  been  made  manifest.  Search  must  be  made  for 
the  minute  yet  frequently  disturbing  remnants  of  unsuspected  astig¬ 
matism.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  every  iota  of  ametropia.  By 
so  doing,  the  case  is,  as  it  were,  within  the  grasp  ;  the  total  amount  of 
error  is  made  cognizable,  and  the  condition  can  be  more  knowingly 
coped  with ;  the  error  has  been  probed  to  its  very  foundation,  and 
knowledge  of  it  has  been  obtained  in  its  entirety.  Satisfaction  with 
imperfect  computation  by  hap-hazard  selection  from  a  test  case,  under 
the  pretext  that  “  this  will  do  for  the  time  being,”  or  that  “this  seems 
good  enough  for  the  present,”  should  not  be  sufficient.  Every  case 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness.  Makeshifts  are  to 
be  avoided.  If  certainty  is  felt  that  ciliary  paralysis  isuiecessary  before 
proper  lenses  can  be  chosen,  the  surgeon  had  bettejAeqjrepared  to  lose 
the  patient  than  to  give  him  imperfect  work.  If je^es  do  arise  where  it 
is  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  drug,  the  p^pnt  should  be  told  so, 
and  if  glasses  are  chosen  under  such  circunM&mes,  he  should  be  made 
to  clearly  understand  that  the  results  J®fe*fined  may  be  uncertain. 
Although  these  plans  may  often  resuh?^J)atients  seeking  advice  from 
others  who  may  rest  content  with  Vqjy  imperfect  correction  of  some 
manifest  error,  yet  in  all  such  in  strifes  it  is  a  far  more  than  equivalent 
recompense  to  know  that  the  stead#,  quiet  reputation  of  many  years  of 
but  little  error  in  refraction-y^Ji,  is  infinitely  better  than  the  flash-like 
brilliancy  of  the  moment  kjQhmkly  giving  corrections  that  may  or  may 
not  be  right.  A  few  «ftumlot(s  refusals  to  compromise  one’s  name  with 
questionable  work  wikhyw  more  advantageous  than  the  acceptance  of 
results  that  one  f^Tsjpay  ultimately  prove  false  and  even  detrimental. 

To  formulata.a  Tffle  for  the  use  of  a  mydriatic  is  almost  impossible. 
Idiosyncrasy  determines  its  employment.  Women  nursing,  sus¬ 
ceptibility  kOe  constitutional  effects  of  the  drug,  age,  contra-indicating 
local  such  as  glaucoma,  etc.,  all  play  important  parts  in  the 

questVIv^  Some  few  cases  seem  not  to  need  it  at  all  for  the  correct 
estimatibn  of  their  ametropia.  Especially  has  the  author  found  this  so 
the  higher-class  neurasthenics  who  daily  employ  their  eyes  in 
ne  recognition  of  minute  differences  between  distant  lines,  points,  and 
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angles — such  as  teachers  and  workers  in  draughting,  geometry,  astron¬ 
omy,  etc.  In  these  rare  instances,  the  eye  often  has  readily  got  its 
proper  angle  and  amount  of  astigmatism  with  the  correct  kind  and 
grade  of  refraction-error,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  after-use  of  the 
drug,  without  the  aid  of  a  mydriatic.  In  a  number  of  these  cases,  as 
the  patients  recovered  their  full  strength,  the  accommodative  tone  be¬ 
came  stronger,  and  less  convex  spherical  strengths  were  required. 

The  best  rule  is,  to  employ  it  in  every  case  where  individual  judg¬ 
ment  dictates  that  it  is  necessary,  remembering,  especially  in  young  cases, 
that  its  non-use  is  seldom  exceptional,  and  this  for  idiocratic  reasons  that 
must  be  determined  at  the  time.  Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  in  aphakia. 

Having,  then,  assumed  that  a  mydriatic  is  to  be  employed,  the  next 
point  is,  what  one  shall  be  used.  As  has  been  explained  in  the  clinical 
division,  atropine  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  certain.  The 
strength  generally  used  is  one  grain  of  the  sulphate  to  two  fluidrachms 
of  distilled  water.  Either  three  drops  are  to  be  instilled  into  the  lower 
conjunctival  cul-de-sac  of  each  eye  at  about  half-minute  intervals,  the 
evening  before,  at  the  time  of  retiring,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
patient’s  visit,  or,  what  is  better,  the  surgeon  should  use  the  drug  in  the 
eyes  himself,  instilling  the  solution  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  pri¬ 
marily  come  in  contact  with  the  superior  limbus  of  the  cornea,  and  then 
be  allowed  to  flow  gently  over  its  surface ;  as  much  care  as  possible 
being  taken  to  keep  the  lids  separated.  In  order  better  to  graduate  the 
exact  amount  to  be  used,  the  point  of  the  dropping-tube  should  be  made 
extremely  fine.  Preferably,  the  instrument  should  be  made  with  the 
point  bent,  so  that  the  drops  may  be  delivered  directly  downward.  If 
absolute  accuracy  be  desired,  the  pipette  may  be  graduated.  Definite 
percentages  in  oil,  soluble  disks,  tabloids,  and  tablets  contamjng  graded 
quantities  of  the  drug  are,  on  account  of  the  slow,  ste^K,  absorption 
of  the  contained  material,  preferred  by  many  ophth(0pic  surgeons. 
Often  the  ciliary  border  of  the  inner  portion  of  th^fsj^vver  lid  may  be 
everted  by  the  hand  or  temporarily  closed  by  son^Mppropriate  contri¬ 
vance  with  advantage,  in  order  to  prevent  anySw  the  material  from 
passing  into  the  lacrymal  passages. 

On  account  of  the  mydriatic  effect  iof>4ife  drug,  plain  protective 
glasses  of  a  medium  grade,  of  6‘  Lonckm  smoke  tint,  ’’  preferably  the 
large  flat  variety  free  from  any  bleniish^nr  the  coquille- shaped  pattern, 
are  to  be  worn  during  its  employm^M/  Care  should  be  taken  to  state 
the  poisonous  character  of  the  and  to  warn  the  patient  against 

leaving  them  in  insecure  plaft^r  To  guard  against  any  future  danger, 
instructions  are  to  be  giv^  row  the  drops  away  and  to  destroy  the 
bottle  and  dropper  as  S^oji.  as  their  use  is  discontinued.  In  cases 
where  we  do  not  fi^c^any  disturbance  of  the  chorioid  and  retina,  we 
may  employ  frequej^&jTrepeated  instillations  of  varying  percentages  of 
hydrobromate  pM^matropine  to  advantage.  In  such  instances,  the 
best  plan  is  t^hs^four  to  six  instillations  of  two  to  three  drops  of  a  four 
per  cent,  solu^pn  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  each 
examinatkA  taking  care  not  to  postpone  the  measurement  for  lenses 
longqr  Mart  thirty  minutes  after  the  last  instillation  has  been  used.  Person¬ 
ally,  Aje  author  having  long  believed  that  atropine,  daturine,  and  hyoscy- 
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amia  have  an  actual  therapeutic  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
rally  disturbed  chorioid  and  retina,  independent  of  the  intended  ciliary 
paralysis,  and  that  horaatropine — even  though  neutral  in  reaction — 
seems  to  exert  some  visible  disturbing  influence  upon  the  chorioid  and 
retina,  has  always  given  the  first  three  of  these  drugs,  in  their  order  of 
naming,  the  preference  in  all  cases.  To  know  when  ciliary  paralysis  has 
been  reached,  the  author  often  makes  use  of  a  minute  test-word,  which 
under  such  circumstances  should  be  seen  at  some  one  fixed  point  when  a 
strong  convex-spherical  lens  (-j-S.  4.  D.)  is  used;  this  point,  as  has 
been  explained,  giving  the  kind  and  degree  of  ametropia.  Should 
the  most  decided  paralyzant  effect  be  desired  with  a  ready  return  of 
ciliary  action,  solid  mixtures  of  homatropine  and  cocaine,  as  proposed 
by  Wood,  are  probably  among  the  most  reliable  of  these  forms  for 
employment.  Should  the  student  desire  to  use  duboisia  or  hyoscyamia, 
he  cannot  he  too  careful  to  avoid  any  systemic  effects,  as  both  of  these 
drugs  are  so  powerful  in  action,  that,  if  not  used  with  discretion,  un¬ 
pleasant  constitutional  symptoms  may  appear.  They  should  always  be 
used  by  the  surgeon  himself,  and  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  produce 
the  necessary  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  patient  is  now  ready.  The  student  is  now  about  to  commence 
the  estimation  of  the  error.1  The  first  subjective  procedure  is  that  with 
the  test-lenses.  These  are  so  made  as  to  be  conveniently  employed  in 
a  test-frame  which  contains  a  semicircular  rim  on  each  of  its  lower 
halves  which  is  graduated  into  five-degree  differences  that  run  from 
the  surgeon’s  left  to  his  right.  This  plan  of  numbering  the  de¬ 
gree-marks  on  the  test-frame  is  most  common  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  trial-frames  com¬ 
monly  sold  in  'the  shops  are  so  constructed.  ThsAalidity  of  the 
method,  both  as  to  symmetry  and  unity,  is  questioned  by  many  sur¬ 
geons.  Some,  notably  Knapp,  consider  the  vaiwall  meridian  as  zero 
(or  vertical),  and  carry  the  degree-marks  uN£\ninety  (or  horizontal), 
both  toward  the  temple  and  the  nose.  starts  at  zero  from  the 

temporal  sides  for  both  the  right  and  eyes.2 

The  case,  for  instance,  having  been  jprognosed  as  one  of  compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism  (H  +  &n)"m  a  certain  probable  amount,  a 
convex-spherical  lens  which  repr^yKs  about  two-thirds  of  the  supposed 
entire  amount  of  ametropia,  shyduDe  placed  in  the  test-frame  before  one 
eye— preferably  the  worst  qylMfst — the  other  being  covered  or  excluded 
from  vision  by  an  opacmOM/  set  in  the  test-frame.  We  will  suppose 
that  this  increases  visjS^sto  about  three-fourths  of  normal,  and  that  the 
patient  mistakes  bett<©on  the  smallest  lines  of  type  that  he  sees.  A 
weak  convex  cylindfl^'  of,  say,  about  one-half  diopter,  with  its  axis  at 
ninety  degrees^Should  next  be  dropped  into  the  frame  in  front  of  the 
spherical  leaS^yUpon  account  of  its  convenience,  equal  efficiency,  readi¬ 
ness,  and  the  author  much  prefers  this  plan  to  the  use  of  the  steno¬ 
peic  ^lij^yThis  probably  will  cause  vision  to  rise  to  almost  normal,  the 

1  <*Ahe  student  desires,  he  can  now  re-study  the  fundus-reflexes  under  the  most  favorable 
VrSmltances.  This  will  make  him  much  more  familiar  with  the  method,  and  give  him  results 

v  v\*li  can  be  either  controverted  or  proved  by  the  test-lens  selection. 

2  in  all  these  methods  of  notation,  the  surgeon  is  supposed  to  be  reading  the  degree-marks  on 
^^Jfche  frames. 
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patient  merely  making  errors  in  the  line  of  type  intended  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  used.  The  axis  of  the  cylinder  being  slowly  shifted  to  each  side 
of  the  ninety-degree  notch  in  the  frame,  the  patient  is  asked  to  state  if 
the  letter  in  which  it  is  found  that  he  is  at  fault,  appears  to  change  its 
shape,  and  to  tell  the  name  of  the  letter  it  now  seems  most  like.  If  he 
names  it  properly,  when,  for  instance,  the  axis  of  the  glass  is  turned  to 
the  ninety -five-degree  notch,  we  may  feel  fairly  assured  that  we  have 
found  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least  refraction.  To  be  absolutely 
sure  of  this,  however,  the  cylinder  axis  is  to  be  wheeled  several  times  to 
each  side  of  the  point  chosen,  and  note  made  whether  it  comes  at  last 
to  the  same  position.  If  a  new  point  be  chosen,  the  procedure  is  to 
be  repeated,  until  it  is  certain  that  the  proper  place  has  been  reached. 
Again  having  him  read  the  smallest  line  upon  the  card  in  ordinary  use, 
or  upon  another  strange  one,  his  attention  is  to  be  confined  to  any  mis¬ 
called  letters  upon  the  line.  Both  spherical  and  cylindrical  lenses  are 
now  to  be  added  to  and  subtracted  from  the  correction,  until  all 
the  letters  on  the  line  are  made  clear  and  sharp.  After  this  has  been 
done,  a  +  S.  4.  D.  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  test-frame  in  front  of  the 
chosen  correction,  and  the  patient  directed  to  tell  where  either  the 
smallest  reading  type  upon  the  accommodation  test-card  or  one  of 
Burchardt’s  finest  test-dot  series,  appears  the  plainest,  and  at  what  point 
he  can  either  read  or  count  the  test-objects.  If  this  be  at  about  twenty- 
five  centimeters,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  pre-existent  ametropia  has 
been  properly  eliminated.  If  the  reading  type  be  plainest  inside  of 
twenty-five  centimeters,  the  error  has  probably  been  over-corrected,  and 
if  it  be  read  beyond  the  twenty-five  centimeters  the  correction  is  appa¬ 
rently  insufficient.  Verification  by  the  direct  method  of  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  is  next  to  be  tried.  If  the  case  be  properly  ejected,  the 
details  of  the  fundus — especially  in  the  macular  region^Swill  be 
clearly  and  sharply  through  the  correction.  This  p£?^fdu 
always  be  followed  by  further  confirmatory  evideri 
plain  method  of  the  fundus-reflex  test.  The  ruje 
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as  given  by  the 
yen  in  the  chapter 


metropia  has  been 
re  the  work  is  to  be 
ecord  of  all  the  results 


on  this  test  are  to  be  employed,  and  if  appare: 
obtained,  the  opposite  eye  is  to  be  studiedoS 
repeated  in  precisely  the  same  manner/  andA< 
accurately  made. 

In  every  case,  the  daily  use  of  the  drug^should  be  continued  until  two 
sets  of  answers  are  made  to  agree^^C^ 

The  same  care  that  has  been  to  estimate  the  error  of  refraction 

whilst  the  eye  has  been  unde^Njwfull  influence  of  the  mydriatic,  should 
be  exercised  in  seeing  tha  ft er- work  is  sufficiently  postponed  until 

every  vestige  of  the  drufhjis  disappeared ;  this  being  done  so  as  to 
appreciate  more  thorqgguty  the  new  relationship  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  ]^ffa?tion-  error  of  a  rested  and  less  irritable  eye, 
and  the  renewe^Abiugh  now  comparatively  better-toned,  intra- ocular 
and  extra- oc^K^V  muscle-actions.  In  ordinary  routine,  if  atropine, 
daturine,  or N^Jtecy amine  be  employed,  it  is  best  to  wait  two  weeks 
before  ordering  the  correcting  lenses.  The  loss  of  two  or  three  days 
ar*  sually  expected  times  of  the  dissipation  of  their  actions,  is 


or 

beyondN^ 
mor<  ^ 

°K 


irqXhan  compensated  for  by  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  remnant 
^iHmects  of  these  drugs  left.  If  homatropine  should  have  been  used, 
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the  correcting  lenses  may  be  safely  chosen  and  ordered  in  seventy-two 
hours  after  the  last  instillation  of  the  drug. 

Should  the  case  have  been  one  of  compound  astigmatism  (M  +  Am), 
the  same  routine  should  be  pursued,  the  only  difference  here  being  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  spherical  lenses  do  not  show  such  increase  of  vision  so 
early  in  their  selection,  and  that  the  astigmatic  lens  chosen  is  usually 
very  much  stronger,  and  its  axis  is  generally  situated  at  some  peculiar 
meridian. 

Simple  hypermetropia  quickly  ignores  the  weakest  cylinder,  and 
simple  myopia — which  is  very  rare — does  the  same  thing. 

Simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  as  a  rule,  denies  the  spherical  lens 
the  moment  it  is  dropped  into  the  frame,  whilst  the  patient  expresses 
great  satisfaction  the  instant  the  cylinder  is  used.  In  this  case,  just  as 
before,  +  C.  0.50  D.  axis  at  ninety  degrees  is  to  be  commenced  with, 
and,  after  the  lens  has  been  shifted  until  the  best  meridian  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  appropriate  cylinder-lenses  are  to  be  added  and  subtracted  until 
every  miscalled  letter  on  the  smallest  line  of  type  visible  has  been 
properly  named. 

The  correction  of  simple  myopic  astigmatism  demands  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  with  concave  cylinders,  and  soon  manifests  itself  by  the  early 
refusal  of  spherical  lenses  and  the  almost  instantaneous  selection  of 
cylinders  of  various  strengths  and  angles. 

Mixed  astigmatism  is  soon  estimated  by  commencing  with  the  concave 
cylinders  and  increasing  their  strength  and  revolving  their  axes  until 
the  best  possible  vision  is  obtained.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
correction  of  the  entire  ametropia,  in  some  one  meridian,  will  be  quickly 
obtained.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  dropping  a  weak  convex  cylinder 
before  the  chosen  concave  lens,  at  right  angles  to  th^ninus  cylinder, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  strength  of  the  coi^vex  lens,  until  the 
highest  visual  acuity  has  been  reached  in  the  m^pjian  at  right  angles 
to  the  minus  one.  The  two  lenses  being  helcO^hily  together  at  exact 
right  angles  to  one  another,  and  the  pati^m^jattention  being  confined 
to  some  miscalled  letter  in  the  smallesl^fitae  of  type  that  is  visible  to 
him,  the  lenses  are  to  be  slowly  an^HforiCbinedly  revolved  about  each 
side  of  the  original  axis  chosen,  ui^til She  outlines  of  the  letters  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  distinct.  By  this  irjjeys,  the  exact  angles  of  greatest  and 
least  curvature  are  soon  found^TKe  patient’s  eyes  being  kept  fixed  upon 
the  most  difficult  letters  of  Jh^Smallest  line  of  type,  additions  and  sub¬ 
tractions  from  both  serm^pof  cylinders  are  to  be  made,  until  the  best 
possible  vision  has  be^^^xained.  The  result  should  then  be  tested  by 
the  artificial  accm»d(^ation  test  with  the  -j-  S.  4.  D.  and  the  retinal 
reflex  test.  If  alNgglms  right,  the  work  is  to  be  repeated  at  daily  inter¬ 
vals  until  two .jjgte  of  answers  agree. 

In  aphabbXCne  requisite  lens-strength  is  quickly  chosen,  the  selec¬ 
tion,  in^n^^ffiistances,  being  greatly  helped  by  an  additional  cylinder  of 
gene  me  to  two  diopters’  strength,  with  its  axis  placed  parallel 
with  tHptength  of  the  previous  corneal  incision. 

cases,  as  said  before,  do  not  require  that  the  ciliary  muscle 
^^uld  be  paralyzed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  among  the  aged,  in 

horn  the  senile  change  has  almost  destroyed  the  activity  of  the  muscle. 
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Again,  the  mydriatic  may  either  be  dangerous  to  the  eye,  or  it  may  act 
unfavorably  upon  the  general  economy.  These  latter  cases  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  fairly  well  estimated  with  an  extremely  weak  and  evanescent 
solution  of  one  of  the  drugs  sufficiently  repeated  to  make  almost  certain  the 
result.  As  before  mentioned,  a  few  cases  where  there  is  quick  intelli¬ 
gence,  with  no  local  complications,  may  be  tried  without  any  drug  at  all. 

With  the  feeble-minded,  the  demented,  foreigners,  the  young,  etc., 
where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  intelligent  understanding  as  to  what 
the  patient  sees,  it  becomes  necessary  to  abandon  the  subjective  method 
of  determination  for  one  of  the  most  certain  and  easiest  of  the  objective 
plans  of  estimation — the  fundus- reflex  test.  This  plan  has  proved  of  great 
service  in  such  cases.  The  plane  mirror  plan,  as  has  been  explained, 
is  by  far  the  preferable  method.  As  previously  explained,  lenses  of  vari¬ 
ous  strengths  and  grades  are  to  be  placed  in  the  test- frame,  or  prefer¬ 
ably,  some  mechanical  contrivance  holding  a  series  of  correcting  lenses 
which  can  be  easily  moved  into  proper  position,  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  just  directed  for  the  subjective  method  ;  each  change  of  lens 
being  verified  or  contra-indicated,  by  study  of  the  movement  of  the 
consequent  reflex,  until,  at  last,  emmetropia  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reached :  this  done,  the  direct  method  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
should  be  preferably  tried,  and  the  details  of  the  fundus,  especially  of 
the  macular  region,  be  sought  for,  and  used  as  a  confirmation-test  for 
the  lenses  chosen  by  this  method. 

Even  in  ordinary  cases,  some  surgeons  of  the  present  day  prefer  to 
make  use  of  the  quick  and  most  easily  recognized  findings  as  to  the  degree 
and  amount  of  correctable  astigmatism  of  so-called  ophthalmometric  study 
in  their  formulae  for  correcting  lenses  in  preference  to  the  time-taking, 
though  absolutely  certain,  test-lens  selecting.  That  the  method,  as  before 
explained,  is  eminently  useful  in  the  objective  detection  of^Wneal  irreg¬ 
ularity  and  asymmetry,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  asHfche  results  with 
the  present  forms  of  apparatus  are  so  doubtful  to  m^^servers,  and  at 
times  so  at  variance  with  those  obtained  from  othei^^truments  of  equal 
precision,  and  further,  as  there  is  no  check  as  >rrectness  except  by 
test-lenses,  which,  to  give  adequate  answ^  iiy  such  cases  so  studied, 
require  as  much,  if  not  more,  effort  than\j£/tney  had  been  primarily 
employed  to  subjectively  correct  anv^foror,  it  thus  necessarily  fails 
much  of  its,  by  some,  supposed  value  w  the  absolute  correction  of  all 
the  existent  astigmatism  in  any  d^n  case,  and  resolves  itself,  in  its 
present  mechanical  form,  into  a  cd^uvance  intended  for  the  ready  recog¬ 
nition  of  errors  of  corneal  reftemfom  As  intelligently  used  at  present, 
therefore,  and  as  previousl}/S\wn,  it  is  invaluable  as  an  adjuvant  in  the 
careful  and  scientific  cl|teifcfon  of  faulty  curves  and  astigmatic  meri¬ 
dians  which  are  confmech-ro  the  cornea :  especially  is  this  so  with  the 
ophthalmometer  (kerraSneter)  of  Javal  and  Schiotz,  which,  as  elsewhere 
described,  can  be,Jij|aily  made  of  the  greatest  use  in  many  cases  in  the 
measurement^^reolation  of  corneal  astigmatism. 

As  a  rul^O^vill  not  be  necessary  to  employ  the  various  ingenious 
optometerc\  intended  for  subjective  use,  that  are  devised  from  time  to 
time.  should,  however,  always  be  used  in  scientific  experiment 

and  5ubtful  cases.  Unfortunately,  in  most  of  the  subjective  varieties 
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of  measurement,  as  before  hinted,  differential  distinction  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  is  so  delicate,  and  supposed  optical  constants  are  so  inconstant 
and  variable,  that  the  least  incongruity  in  answer  and  the  slightest  dis¬ 
turbance  in  working  machinery  will  give  rise  to  the  most  dangerous 
errors.  To  the  intelligent  and  well-educated,  and  to  the  scientific 
observer,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  see  the  wonderful 
changes  in  aberration  which  appear  to  an  ametropic  organ  of  vision ; 
but  for  practical  purposes,  in  every-day  public  and  private  work,  among 
the  ever- varying  grades  of  mentality  brought  before  us,  most  of  these 
methods  cannot  be  used  to  advantage. 

After  having  estimated  the  refractive  error,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
order  the  correction  of  it.  The  point  at  which  Donders  deemed  emme- 
tropia  to  be  present,  is  certainly  scientifically  incorrect,  and  cannot  hold 
good  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  tissue  incident  to  the  constant  strain 
and  hurry  of  the  present  age  are  considered.  The  abused  eyes  and 
their  appendages  will  show  the  slightest  organic  or  physiological  fault, 
working  at  the  rate  to  which  they  are  daily  subjected.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  a  definite  correlation  between  the  combined  sensory  and 
motor  acts  must  be  properly  established  before  harmony  of  result  can 
be  expected  in  eyes  which,  if  left  uncorrected,  would  give  local  disturb¬ 
ance  and  even  general  discomfort.  The  optical  portion  of  the  apparatus 
must  be  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  possible  for  the  character  of  work  it 
is  to  be  used  for,  and  the  adjusting  parts  must  be  as  evenly  balanced  and 
smoothly  working  as  they  can  be, before  unconscious  action  can  be  obtained. 
With  this,  then,  the  student  will  be  daily  brought  face  to  face  when  errors 
of  refraction,  accommodation,  and  correlated  extra-ocular  muscle-action 
are  to  be  corrected,  which,  although  often  of  seemingly  little  consequence 
in  themselves,  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  give  correg^W  for,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  patient  of  symptoms  which  have  defil^mwlication.  The 
question  is  not,  then,  the  simple  one,  Is  there^m^cient  ametropia  to 
correct  ?  It  is  the  complex  one,  What  are  the#^  used  for  ?  How  are 
they  employed  ?  To  how  much  strain  are  subjected  ?  .  What  gen¬ 
eral  symptoms  might  result  from  their.^^rse  ?  Are  such  symptoms 
present?  Such  questions  as  these  de</fc?m$fe  answer.  Remember,  then, 
that  the  utmost  attention  must  alw^^fce  paid  to  both  the  condition  of 
the  refraction  and  the  action  of  ttewular  muscles,  as  it  is  to  their  com¬ 
bined  workings  that  our  treatn^nHs  directed.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
understood  that  there  is  pro^bly  no  fixed  standard  at  which  to  place 
the  muscle-power  of  the  ($n$Spy  more  than  there  is  for  any  other  series 
of  muscles  in  the  body>o{$re  muscle-tone  is  not  only  in  association  with 
the  amount  and  cfea^tbr  of  the  refraction-error,  but  bears  a  direct 
relation  to  the  gen^nj)  condition. 

As  to  the  4ajgaunt  of  strength  of  lens  to  employ  as  compared  with 
that  which  hasNj^en  obtained  under  the  mydriatic,  rules  of  all  sorts — 
from  thqsop^fft  assert  that  total  correction  is  necessary  (which,  theo- 
reticall$\S^correct  and  should  be  done  in  every  instance  possible),  to 
those  w^pch  maintain  that  the  manifest  error  alone  is  sufficient — exist, 
andAill  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  individual  thought  and  opinion 
Hieir  own. 

\  Independently  of  a  few  broad  formulae  upon  which  to  base  decision, 
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we  must  be  governed  by  the  case  under  examination.  The  correcting- 
lens  of  the  ametropia  of  one  patient  who  employs  his  eyes  at  the  distance 
of  a  half-meter  is  a  very  different  lens  from  that  which  should  correct 
the  same  amount  of  ametropia  in  another  patient  who  places  his  work 
at  but  one-third  of  a  meter.  The  watchmaker  and  engraver,  who  need 
a  most  careful  adjustment  for  twenty  centimeters,  are  in  a  very  different 
position  from  the  bookkeeper  and  clerk,  who  almost  constantly  use  their 
corrections  at  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  centimeters.  The  strong 
adjustment  necessary  for  the  small  woman  with  short  arms,  who  can 
comfortably  hold  the  work  only  at  thirty-five  centimeters  away  from 
her  eyes,  is  a  quite  different  problem  from  the  weak  adjustment  sufficient 
to  permit  the  large,  long-armed  man  to  hold  it  at  fifty  centimeters. 
Each  case  holds  its  own  answer,  and  must  be  studied  separately.  The 
accommodative  play  and  positions  of  desired  working-points  enter  so 
much  into  the  question  of  the  selection  of  the  primarily  chosen  lenses, 
that  they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  every  instance,  whilst  the 
ever-related  extra-ocular  muscle-balance  and  movement  necessary  for 
proper  binocular  vision  must  be  carefully  ascertained  and  judiciously 
corrected  and  combined,  whenever  found  markedly  faulty  or  inharmo¬ 
nious. 

The  following  directions  may  be  useful  in  the  selection  of  the  correc¬ 
tions.  The  student  should  always  begin  by  studying  each  eye  sepa¬ 
rately.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  case  is  one  of  compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism,  with  fair  ciliary  muscle  power.  First,  the 
vision  is  to  be  gotten,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be  but  slightly 
below  normal,  or  may  even  be  normal.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  obtain¬ 
ing  the  accommodation,  in  which  the  near-point  will  usually  be  situated 
too  far  from  the  eye.  The  work  upon  the  correction  is  to  M  begun  by 
slipping  the  previously  chosen  cylinder  into  the  test-frame><jl\dJiote  taken 
whether  there  is  improvement.  Usually  it  will  be  especially  if 

the  astigmatism  is  slight,  that  the  vision  is  bettered.v-Q^  weak,  spherical 
lens  is  next  to  be  dropped  in  front  of  the  cylinder^rohich  will,  especially 
in  the  left  eye,  probably  further  increase  the  dis&&tness  of  the  smallest 
type  visible.  An  increase  of  the  strength  ^f"  the  spherical  lens  will  now 
give  apparent  normal  sight.  This  shoiridVh/ continued  until  the  last 
and  strongest  possible  selection  produces4Si‘  faint,  fog-like  scum  ”  before 
the  eye,  when  the  next  weaker  lens  snmild  be  the  one  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  After  being  repeated  w the  fellow-eye,  the  region  and 
power  of  accommodation  in  each*taJ)rected  eye  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
two  eyes  are  now  to  be  tried^MMltaneously.  As  a  rule,  it  will  now  be 
found  that  the  binocular.  nil  be  much  clearer  and  better  with  the 
chosen  lenses  than  whe^jjie  eyes  were  tried  separately,  thus  allowing 
stronger  and  strongpr^mherical  lenses  to  be  simultaneously  substituted 
in  front  of  the  sepaptojy  chosen  sphero-cylinders,  until  again  the  smallest 
line  of  letters  JbewHsres  slightly  dim.  The  next  weakest  pair  of  lenses 
are  the  ones^teS^op  at.  Binocular  accommodation  for  the  nearest,  the 
farthest,  ancN$h>e  best  points,  must  next  be  tried.  * 

If  the-^e  is  young  or  comparatively  so,  and  does  not  use  the  eyes 
^  tt>r  some  near  object,  this  combination  of  lenses  will  serve 
stant  wear,  but  should  there  be  a  decided  weakness  of  ciliary 
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power  or  want  of  lenticular  elasticity,  caused  by  higher  hypermetropia, 
more  advanced  age,  or  constant  employment  of  the  eyes  at  some  very 
close  point,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  the  strongest  combination  of 
convex  spherical  lenses  with  the  cylinder  for  the  best  vision  at  the 
desired  accommodative  point.  This  correction  is  to  be  used  for  near¬ 
work,  in  addition  to  the  pair  chosen  for  distance.  Care  must  be  taken, 
in  each  instance,  to  obtain  a  normal  extra-ocular  muscle-balance.  This 
is  done  by  giving  that  strength  of  spherical  lenses,  in  combination  with 
the  cylinder  lenses,  which  will  produce  the  nearest  degree  of  muscle- 
equilibrium  for  both  the  near  and  the  far  lenses — always,  however, 
taking  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  into  consideration.  If  full 
correction  is  not  employed,  the  patient  should  be  so  informed,  and  the 
lens  may  be  made  slightly  thicker,  so  that  any  increase  found  necessary, 
mav  be  easily  ground  on  with  but  little  expense  to  the  patient.1 

The  formula  to  be  sent  to  the  optician  for  such  a  case,  should,  for 
example,  read  as  follows : 


F. 

O.  D.  +  S.  1.  D.  C  +  C.  0.50  D.  ax.  45°. 

O.  S.  +  S.  1.  D.  c  +  c.  0.50  D.  ax.  135°. 

(Centred  at  .  .  .  mm.) 

That  is  to  say,  “  O.  D.”  (opticus  dexter,  or  right  eye)  is  to  have  a 
“  +S.”  (plus  or  convex  spherical)  lens  of  “  1.  D.”  (one  diopter 
strength)  “  O  ”  (combined  with)  a  “  +  C.”  (plus  or  convex  cylinder) 
lens  of  “0.50  D.”  (one-half  diopter  strength)  “ax.  45°  ”  (axis  at 
forty-five  degrees) ;  the  same  rules  applying  for  “  O.  S.”  (opticus 
sinister,  or  left  eye).  It  thus  succinctly  directs  that  the  optician  is  to 
make  for  the  right  eye  a  compound  lens,  composed  of  a  convex-spherical 
lens  of  one  diopter  strength,  combined  with  a  conv^x^linder  lens  of  a 
half-diopter  strength,  with  its  axis  at  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  same 
strength  combination  with  its  cylinder  axis  at^^nundred  and  thirty- 
five  degrees  for  the  left  eye;  the  optical  cenrf^of  these  two  lenses  to 
be  placed  .  .  .  millimeters  apart.  ShoultMfe  student  prefer  the  plan 
of  cylinder  notation  used  by  Knapp^^Qame  formula  when  given  in 


full  would  read  : 


O.  D.  +  S.  1.  D. ; 
O.  S.+S.1.  D. ; 


2.  0.50  D.  ax.  45°  T. 

,  0.50  D.  ax.  45°  N. 


That  is,  the  axis  of  the  rigldJSufinder  is  inclined  forty-five  degrees  tem¬ 
porally  (T)  from  the  verti«Skmeridian,  and  the  axis  of  the  left  cylinder 
is  inclined  forty-five  dh^fflSs  nasally  (N)  from  the  vertical  meridian.  If 
Harlan’s  method  >e(u^d,  the  cylinder-axis  of  the  left  eye  would  be 
noted  the  same  as^h^t  written  for  the  right  eye.  Ordinarily,  especially 
if  the  opticiaji  Ac  at  such  a  distance  that  the  patient  cannot  have  the 
frames  promaSjn^djusted  by  him,  we  should  state  the  character  of  the 
frame  dgsur^Mvith  the  interpupillary  and  temporal  distances,  the  bridge- 
height^h^  width,  the  relative  antero-posterior  distance  between  the 

>i  Tfe^mthor  has  found  that  one  or  two  additional  amounts  of  about  one-half  to  three-fourths 
oL^Bppter  are  required  in  from  one  to  two  years’  time  in  low  degrees  of  hypermetropia.  In 
^teVuJdle  grades,  higher  corrections  are  immediately  taken,  and  the  remaining  accommodative 
s$iSn  is  loath  to  go,  thus  allowing  the  patient  to  retain  the  original  correction  for  a  much  longer 
period.  In  the  high  varieties,  the  greater  part  of  the  correction  is  readily  received  at  first,  and 
Is  held  for  many  years. 
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apex  of  the  nasal  bridge  and  the  plane  of  the  lenses,  and  the  wished- 
for  inclination,  directly  beneath  the  formula.  If  through  force  of 
circumstances,  the  fitting  must  be  personally  done  by  ourselves,  the 
formula  as  above  given  is  complete. 

In  large  cities,  where  there  are  expert  and  first-class  ophthalmic 
opticians,  it  is  always  best  to  leave  the  entire  fitting  of  the  frames  to 
them,  merely  stating  on  the  formula  that  a  reading-  or  a  distance-frame 
is  desired,  so  as  to  give  a  certain  number  of  millimeters  between  the 
pupils  when  the  eyes  are  binocularly  fixed  for  some  certain  point  that 
has  been  agreed  upon  in  each  individual  case. 

If  we  desire,  we  can  adhere  to  the  old  inch  system,  which  would 
make  the  above  formula  read  : 


O.  D.  +  1  /36  sph.  3  +  1/72  cyl.  ax.  45° 
O.  S.  +  1/36  spli.  3  +  1/72  cyl.  ax.  135°. 


If  prisms  are  to  be  employed,  the  amount  of  P.D.  or  Cr.  strength, 
with  the  direction  of  apex  or  base,  is  to  be  appended  to  the  formula. 
If  the  strength  of  the  prism  has  been  determined  by  the  old  method  of 
angular  deviation,  the  degrees  of  opening  can  be  substituted  for  the 
number  of  prism  diopters  or  centrads. 

Simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism  demands  the  correcting  convex 
cylinder  for  constant  use  if  the  case  is  young  or  has  a  strong  ciliary 
muscle,  but  necessitates  an  additional  spherical  lens  for  near-work 
should  ciliary  action  be  weak  or  inefficient.  When  there  is  no  addi¬ 
tional  spherical  lens  necessary,  the  formula  reads,  for  instance,  as 
follows : 

O.  D.  +  C.  0.50  D.  ax.  45° 

O.  S.  +C.  0.50  D.  ax.  135°. 


If  an  additional  spherical  lens  be  required,  the  formula  wWkpractically 
be  the  same  as  that  given  to  illustrate  what  is  usejKj^r^compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism.  *SO 

If  the  case  be  one  of  compound  myopic  astigm*{^m,  the  problem  is 
very  difficult  and  requires  accurate  knowledge  ^>Ohe  mode  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  eyes,  the  amount  of  ametTOriSVthe  character  of  the 
astigmatism,  etc.  The  full  cylinder  shoifld^aS  a  rule,1  be  placed  in 
the  correction,  but  the  spherical,  alt&ugn  properly  ordered  in  its 
entirety,  in  some  instances  may  be  re((u£od  by  an  amount  that  is  com¬ 
patible  with  fair  distant  vision  and  Ae  safety  of  the  organ.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  advisable  in  the  higher  ftfNp-  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
diminution  of  the  size  of  the^^mar  images  produced  by  the  correcting 
lens  induces  the  patient  to  them  by  bringing  the  object  nearer 


to  the  eye,  and  to  the  u; 
possess,  of  using  an  acq 


ate  habit  that  most  patients  of  this  class 
orking-point,  which  represents,  as  a  rule, 
their  uncorrected  b^lljpoint  of  vision,  though  this  practice  has  been 
rendered  unneces^m^  oy  correction  with  proper  lenses.  Should  the 
myopia  be  of^^fent  quantity  to  allow  a  partial  correction  that  is  suffi- 

1  The  author  iS^seen  departures  from  this.  One  case,  seen  several  years  ago,  had  so  high 
a  myopic  me^diaii  that  it  was  found  necessary,  after  several  trials,  to  halve  the  cylinder- 
strength  jU^Jn^yhich  the  patient  remained  perfectly  comfortable  and  free  from  all  ocular  strain, 
with  cessation  0f  further  increase  in  the  refractive  error.  The  patient  has  been  seen  within  a 
year.  V 


$ 
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cient  for  a  safe  and  comfortable  reading-point,  the  student  should  employ 
at  first,  for  constant  use,  a  weaker  pair  of  spherical  lenses  with  the 
cylinders  which  will  give  the  best  vision  at  this  distance.  Afterward, 
if  possible,  he  is  to  give  the  fuller  correction,  reserving  the  first  pair  for 
near-work  alone.  If  the  myopia  be  very  slight,  or  even  if  it  be  moderate, 
the  full  correction  for  distance,  and  the  cylinders  for  near-work,  are  to 
be  given.  If  the  patient  be  old  and  the  eyes  are  presbyopic,  the  amount  of 
ciliary  weakness  and  want  of  capsular  elasticity,  which  may  in  a  measure 
be  corrected  by  a  certain  degree  of  lens-hardening,  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  correction  given  for  distance,  and  the  difference  employed 
for  near- work  alone.  This  in  many  instances,  among  the  slightly  myopic, 
will  require  a  weak  convex  spherical  lens  with  a  convex  cylinder,  with 
its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  original  concave  cylinder.  The 
formulae  in  all  these  instances  are  similar  to  those  just  given,  except 
that  a  minus  mark  (  —  )  to  designate  a  concave  lens,  is  to  be  used  in 
place  of  the  plus  (  +  )  sign. 

In  mixed  astigmatism,  the  empirical  plan  for  obtaining  best  vision, 
most  comfort,  and  less  liability  to  increase  of  refractive  error,  is  first  to 
increase  gradually  the  concave  cylinder  until,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  . 
strength  is  placed  in  the  test-frame.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  sub¬ 
stituting  stronger  and  stronger  convex  cylinders  at  right  angles  to  the 
selected  concave  cylinder,  until,  the  best  possible  vision  has  been 
obtained.  Having  accomplished  this  with  each  eye  separately,  and 
with  both  eyes  combinedly,  monocular  and  binocular  accommodation  are 
to  be  tried,  and  if  the  eyes  are  still  faulty  and  inefficient,  correcting 
convex  spherical  lenses  are  to  be  placed  before  the  chosen  corrections, 
until  the  near  object  becomes  distinct.  If,  by  this  plan,  muscle-balance 
be  established  for  near-work,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  horizontal 
deviation  toward  the  same  side  as  a  vertically  placetL^ra^  be  produced 
for  distance  (just  as  in  all  the  other  instances),  tl^ywlses  thus  chosen 
may  be  ordered  for  near-work.  The  distancgrajrss  made  up  of  the 
cylinders  alone  is  to  be  worn  at  all  other  whilst  the  reading- 

glass,  corresponding  to  the  corrected  ame^ra  and  faulty  accommoda¬ 
tion  combined,  should  be  employed  near-work.  A  pair  of 

periscopic  convex  lenses  in  an  eve-gla^sjfrkme,  representing  the  pres¬ 
byopia,  may  be  slipped  in  front  oK^he  permanent  distance-correction 
when  momentary  near-work  is  at%»pted! 

Presbyopia  without  refracti^j  error  is  so  rare  that  it  is  always  best 
in  cases  of  old  sight,  to  obtailQarefully  the  refractive  error  or  inequality, 
and  add  this  to  the  a^^iirodative  fault.  A  pair  of  spectacles  and 
eye-glasses,  the  one  fi^KW  or  office  use  during  prolonged  near-work, 
and  the  other  for  /rmmimtary  employment  in  situations  where  it  would 
be  uncomfortably  afra  disturbing  to  search  for  spectacles  and  fit  them 
on  for  use,  ar&^{J)a  rule,  the  most  desirable  for  the  patient.  Often,  if 
there  be  bulQp!tle  inequality  between  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes, 
the  diff^Qfe  will  be  rejected  by  the  patient.  Again,  minor  degrees 
of  asti^^^ism  are  frequently  rejected  where  the  lenses  correcting  the 
presWo^ia  are  tried.  In  bo*th  of  these  instances,  it  may  at  times  be 


^XLftis  plan  is  often  pursued  to  advantage  in  all  kinds  of  ametropia  where  it  is  found  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  change  quickly  from  a  distant  to  a  near-work  correction. 
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better  to  ignore  them  in  the  presbyopic  correction.  The  many  varieties 
of  so-called  u  Franklin  glasses  ,”  preferably  those  that  have  the  plane 
of  the  lower  half  bent  slightly  inward,  and  the  numerous  patterns  of 
bi-foeal  or  tri-focal  lenses ,  each  contrived  for  some  special  peculiarity, 
are  frequently  of  great  value,  and  can  often  be  satisfactorily  adapted 
to  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  both  a  far  and  a  near  glass,  as  in 
the  many  forms  of  ametropia  with  or  without  presbyopia.  Especially  is 
this  so  with  artists,  bookkeepers,  and  others  who  find  it  necessary  to  gaze 
alternately  at  objects  that  are  situated  at  two  or  more  definite  points. 
The  author  has  frequently  employed  them  to  great  advantage  in  cases  of 
aphakia  following  cataract  extraction.  The  cemented  lens,  which  can 
.now  be  ground  so  thin  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  is,  on  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  removed  and  changed,  much- better 
than  the  doubly-ground  single  lens.  Frequently,  in  cases  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  correct  any  ametropia,  the  presbyopic  lenses  can  be 
conveniently  and  advantageously  cut  into  a  smaller  and  flatter  oval,  or 
even  into  a  crescent  with  the  points  turned  upward,  thus  allowing  the 
upper  field  for  distant  vision  when  the  patient  is  alternately  reading  and 
speaking  whilst  standing  on  a  high  platform. 

If  exceedingly  strong  lens-powers  are  to  be  employed,  much  of  the 
consequent  weight  may  be  reduced  by  resort  to  the  so-called  lenticular 
lenses,  which  consist  either  of  small  convex  lenses,  of  such  radii  as  to 
give  the  same  strength  as  the  larger  ones  cemented  to  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  ordinary  spectacle-glasses,  as  suggested  by  Loring,  or  of  small- 
areaed  deep  cavities  cut  in  the  opposite  surfaces  of  plane  glasses,  as 
proposed  by  Green.  In  all  the  forms  of  heavy  concave  lenses,  the 
weight  may  be  also  greatly  reduced  by  bevelling  the  edges  of  the  lenses. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  done,  if  so  desired,  as  shown  by  Gould,  in  the  more 
ordinary  varieties.  *A 

In  aphakia,  the  full  lens-strength  should  always  be  or$^Wd*and  con¬ 
stantly  worn  for  distance,  with  either  an  extra  pair  coffining  an  addi¬ 
tional  spherical  strength  adapted  for  use  at  any  r^Jtred  near-point, 
or  a  bi-focal  slip  cemented  to  the  lower  portion  distance-lens.  If 

desired,  as  in  many  cases  of  single  ex  traction  ^^bourse  may  be  had  to 
the  so-called  reversible  frames,  which  contatffTmSj  the  distance  and  near¬ 
work  lens.  The  two  most  popular  frai^^consist  of  a  fitting  with  an 
X  bridge  and  straight  temples,  which  i^ftpbe  reversed  and  inverted  for 
near  and  far  use  respectively,  and  ona^vmnh  can  be  reversed  by  a  change 
in  the  hinge  of  the  temples,  allowingjfire  side-pieces  to  be  swung  forward 
and  backward.  It  should  alw^rtMamembered,  and  must  sometimes  be 
taken  into  consideration,  that^^^pherical  lens  in  these  cases  is  so  strong 
that  the  distance  betweeiyk  ©d  the  separated  cylinder-lens  in  the  trial- 
frame  is  at  times  sufiici^j^  to  make  a  difference  in  the  vision  of  the 
patient  whilst  employii@jthe  single  compound  lens  made  by  the  optician. 

The  corrections  irsXme  many  cases  of  anisometropia  and  antimetro - 
pia  (terms  resneqfh^my  designative  of  unequal  degrees  of  the  same  kind 
of  refractior\^^&b  two  eyes,  and  unlike  kinds  of  refraction  in  the  two 
eyes)  daily  se^,  which  will  give  the  most  comfortable  and  the  most 
satisfactonwision,  are  those  which  consider  one  eye  as  the  working 
organ  an^tne  other  as  the  helping,  the  latter  being  gradually  trained 
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up  to  better  work.  A  good  empirical  rule,  is  to  put  as  much  of  the 
spherical  with  all  of  the  cylinder  upon  the  better  eye,  and  to  add  that 
spherical  to  the  cylinder  before  the  fellow-eye  which  will  give  the  easiest 
and  best  associated  vision.  To  determine  this  latter  point,  the  simplest 
plan  is  to  try  one  of  the  muscle-tests  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
directions  at  five  meters’  distance  after  the  supposed  proper  lenses  have 
been  reached,  and  if  muscle-balance  be  obtained,  or  if  there  be  even  a 
fraction  of  homonymous  diplopia  remaining,  the  correction  may  be 
safely  ordered.  If  the  lenses  are  intended  for  near-work  alone,  the 
muscle-balance  test  should  be  repeated  at  the  desired  distance.  Though 
at  times  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  to  make  the  working  eye,  yet  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  choose  the  one  which  has  the  lesser  ametropia,  especially 
astigmatism,  or  the  lesser  amount  of  muscular  or  inflammatory  dis¬ 
turbance.  If  binocular  vision  be  impossible,  the  highest  correcting 
lens  compatible  with  the  comfort  and  safety  of  each  individual  eye  can 
be  ordered,  care  being  always  taken  to  correct  as  much  of  the  astigma¬ 
tism  as  possible.  Should  the  antimetropia  be  marked,  the  rule  is  to 
correct  as  much  of  the  error  in  the  hypermetropic  eye,  and  as  little  of 
the  spherical  error  in  the  myopic  eye,  as  possible. 

In  the  application  of  these  rules,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  hard-and-fast  laws  can  be  laid  down  for  the  government  of  each 
case.  There  are  so  many  peculiarities  in  the  shapes  of  the  globes,  in 
the  conditions  of  the  dioptric  apparatuses,  and  in  the  actions  of  the 
intra-ocular  and  extra-ocular  muscles,  and  so  many  disturbing  elements 
when  the  two  eyes  are  brought  into  combination  at  their  usual  working 
positions,  etc.,  that  beyond  these  few  rules,  little  else  than  empiricism  can 
ever  be  the  guide  in  the  selection  of  lenses  that  can  conscientiously  be 
considered  as  correct.  4 

In  some  cases  of  irregular  or  meridional  astigma^fela  and  conical 
cornea,  much  improvement  of  both  far  and  near  vi^S^,  with  a  better¬ 
ment  of  the,  at  times,  concomitant  distressing  toms  and  even  a 
retardation  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  con&jwta,  may  be  obtained  by 
repeated  and  careful  lens-testing  and  corre^m^.  Frequently,  in  such 
cases,  the  ophthalmometer  may  be  made  aU^^culable  use  in  the  selection 
of  the  necessary  lenses.  No  definite  mlesas  to  the  procedure,  beyond 
those  just  given,  can  be  form ulatedfex cent  that,  here,  paralysis  of  the 
accommodation  should  be  avoide^Dii  account  of  the  accompanying 
disturbance  in  exposing  a  large^orneal  area  by  the  pupillary  dilatation. 
Either  artificial  myosis  or  ste^pgeic  holes  and  slits  may  at  times  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  used  while  ^^^lapnng  the  case,  although  in  the  author’s 
experience  the  patient^™!  by  lenses,  with  the  eye  in  its  ordinary  con¬ 
dition,  has  given  th/"best  results.  Dependent  upon  the  position,  alti¬ 
tude,  and  condition  cW^he  apex  of  the  cone  in  conical  cornea,  the  most 
bizarre  results,  tfc^Mjhe  most  peculiar  lenticular  combinations,  are  at  times 
obtained.  Oi^Hyhry  discrimination  and  care  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
the  lens,  ^tffi^attention  to  both  local  and  general  hygiene,  will  often  be 
of  the  MM$kt  value  to  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  organ.  For 
the  correction  of  irregular  astigmatism,  Fick  has  employed  small  trans¬ 
parent  glass  shells  with  the  convex  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  normal 
ami  cornea.  These  are  known  as  contact-lenses.  They  are  to  be 
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placed  in  contact  with  the  irregular  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  are  to  be  filled  with  a  sterilized  solution  of  grape-sugar. 
Patients  have  worn  these  for  several  hours  at  a  time  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience  from  clouding  or  irritation.  The  couple  of  instances 
in  which  the  author  has  tried  them,  however,  have  not  warranted  his 
continuance  of  their  use.  Raehlmann’s  hyperbolic  lenses  with  a  deep 
concave  hyperboloid  surface  to  fit  over  the  cone  in  conical  cornea,  may 
also  be  mentioned. 

As  it  is  always  advisable,  when  ordering  any  of  the  above  corrections, 
to  have  a  proper  formula,  and  as  the  difference  between  the  lenticular 
combinations  for  near  work  and  for  constant  use  frequently  include  both 
minus  and  plus  forms,  the  best  plan  is  to  reduce  all  the  lens-strengths, 
except  in  mixed  astigmatism,  to  similar  forms,  and  to  place  them  upon 
the  order-blanks  in  the  most  concise  manner. 

If  it  be  necessary,  for  instance,  to  combine  the  formula  for  presby¬ 
opia  with  the  representative  lens  signs  for  the  amount  of  H,  Ah,  or 
H  -f-  Ah,  the  estimation  of  the  proper  formula  is  simple  enough,  merely 
requiring  the  addition  of  some  convex  sign  representing  the  strength  of 
the  convex  lens  necessary  to  be  added  to  the  already  chosen  one  which 
shows  the  amount  of  the  correction  of  the  refraction-error  :  thus,  if 
there  be  a  hypermetropia  of  one  diopter,  with  which  should  be  combined 
a  correction  for  presbyopia  of  two  diopters,  the  signs,  +  S.  1.  D.  and 
+  S.  2.  D.  are  to  be  united  into  a  common  representative  sign,  +  S. 
3.  D. ;  or  if  the  original  formula  reads,  +  S.  1.  D.  O  +  C.  0.50  D. 
ax.  45°,  the  addition  of  the  +  S.  2.  D.  will  cause  the  new  formula  to 
read,  +  S.  3.  D.  O  +  C.  0.50  D.  ax.  45°. 

In  M,  Am,  and  M  +  Am  with  Pr,  however,  the  readings,  if  made 
in  a  similar  manner,  would  appear  very  different,  and  not  as  they  would 
be  made  by  the  optician.  Here,*  each  prescription  should/aroress  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  mechanical  device  of  lens  th^Qfche  optician 
can  make  use  of  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  ThusXdf  there  be  a 
myopia  of  one  diopter  and  a  presbyopia  of  two  diopfem/the  formula  for 
the  near- work  lens  would  read,  +  S.  1.  D. ;  thaQst  the  —  1.  D.  has 
been  subtracted  from  the  +  2.  1).,  leaving  a  ^QyD. 

Although,  of  course,  the  rule  is  the  sam^ mstetigmatism  be  present, 
yet  here  the  process  of  reduction  is  a  littfe  nWre  complicated.  Remem¬ 
bering,  however,  that  a  cylinder  deals  y^ffljNone  meridian  only,  and  that 
this  meridian  is  at  right  angles  to  thiwaxis  expressed,  the  work  becomes 
comparatively  easy :  thus,  if  the  rajttfefion-formula  should  read,  —  S.  1. 
D.  O —  C.  0.50  D.  ax.  45°  it^ffiys<as  has  been  explained,  that  there 
is  a  compound  lens  of  minu^&e  diopter’s  strength  at  the  forty-five- 
degree  meridian  and  one<of\ojie  and  a  half  diopters’  strength  at  the 
one-hundred-and- thirty- wg^egree  meridian.  This  is  graphically  shown 
in  Fig.  179.  ♦  <2 

Let  A  represent  ^r^aauated  circle,  the  dotted  lines  in  which  show  the 
ninety-  and  tta^x^iundred-and-eighty-degree  meridian.  Drawing 
lines  at  righl^mgies  to  one  another  through  the  points  representing  the 
meridians  use^km  the  lens,  and  noting  the  lens-strength  employed  in 
these  twij>^Dsitions,  the  amount  of  lens-powers  in  the  two  meridians 
will  k  at  once  upon  placing  the  representative  signs  in  their 
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respective  situations.  For  instance,  in  the  diagram,  as  the  spherical  lens 
of  minus  one  diopter  has  its  strength  in  all  meridians,  its  sign  is  to  he 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  both  the  forty-five-  and  the  one-hundred-and- 
thirty-five-degree  line ;  whereas,  as  the  cylindrical  lens  of  minus  one- 
half  diopter  has  its  strength  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  which  is  forty-five 
degrees,  its  sign  of  strength  is  to  be  placed  at  the  one-hundred-and- 
thirty-five-degree  line,  thus  increasing  the  strength  of  the  one-hundred- 
and- thirty-five- degree  meridian  to  minus  one  and  a  half  diopters. 


Fig.  179. 


Fig.  180. 


— i.D. 


Scheme  for  graphic  determination  of 
lens-powers. 


Scheme  for  graphic  determination  of 
lens-powers. 


If  there  is  a  presbyopic  correction  of  two  diopters  to  add  to  this  cor¬ 
rection,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  place  the  +  2.  D.  sign  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  — 1.  D.  sign  at  the  forty-five-degree  meridian,  and  over 
the  — 1.50  D.  sign  at  the  one-hundred-and-thirty-five-degree  meridian. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  180,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is,  as  a  result,  +  1.  F. 
in  the  forty-five-degree  meridian,  and  a  +  0.50  D.  in  the  one-hundred- 
and- thirty-five-degree  meridian,  which,  being  further  reduced,  will,  with¬ 
out  much  calculation,  give  +  S.  0.50  D.  O  +  C.  0.50  1).  ax.  135°.  Here 
the  one  diopter  meridian  practically  holds  two  on^Mlfaiopters,  one  of 
which,  given  to  the  half-diopter  in  the  oppositgrs^ridian,  makes  a  half¬ 
diopter  spherical  in  all  meridians,  with  a  rema^Qtog  half-diopter  cylinder 
strength  in  the  forty-five-degree  meridian  giving  the  above  formula. 

This  example,  which  can  be  modified4fl©ji£  any  case,  will  be  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  what  is  meant. 

The  work,  however,  does  not  ceme  here.  In  some  instances,  although, 
fortunately,  not  in  many,  as  thdQhere  correction  of  the  optical  error 
often  restores  imperfect  muscjgjpalance  and  gives  proper  muscle-action, 
it  may  be  necessary,  in  add@m  to  the  correction  of  the  refractive  error 
and  accommodative  fa,  to  relieve  some  undue  tension  upon  one 

of  the  extra-ocular  mantes,  or  artificially  to  help  the  imperfect  work¬ 
ings  of  a  remainifigNreak,  over-used,  or  diseased  extra-ocular  muscle. 
This,  as  has  beenSmown  in  a  previous  section,  is  done  by  the  use  of 
prisms.  Shtfl^Mjthe  case  continue  to  present  any  slight  disturbing 
muscular  el<(jrl^ht,  even  when  corrected  by  the  chosen  lenses  and  proper 
attentiqfi^Cjh  been  given  to  the  general  health,  it  is  probably  best,  if 
possihKy  tb  add  a  correcting  prism  to  the  correction.  If  the  muscle- 
distmrb^nce  be  more  pronounced,  operative  procedure  may  be  required, 
are  two  ways  of  obtaining  prismatic  action  by  lens-action.  The 
wfiM,  which  is  the  easier,  and  often  is  very  efficacious,  consists  in  so 
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decentring  the  lenses  used  in  correcting  the  refractive  error  and  accom¬ 
modative  fault,  that  the  combined  lens-action  shall  be  rendered  suf¬ 
ficiently  prismatic  to  correct  the  muscle-disturbance.  This  is  readily 
accomplished,  as  previously  explained,  by  moving  the  centres  of  the 
correcting  lenses  in  or  out  from  their  ordinary  positions,  either  by 
excentric  grinding,  or,  if  the  disturbance  be  not  very  great,  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  frame.  The  second,  which  is  the  more  difficult  lens 
to  construct,  has  the  chosen  prism  ground  into  the  correction.  Some¬ 
times,  in  high  and  peculiar  cases,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  combine 
the  plans. 

After  having  obtained  the  proper  correction  for  the  ocular  defect,  the 
surgeon  should  see  that  all  the  conditions  desired  in  the  lens  are  fulfilled. 
A  pair  of  correcting  lenses  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  worn  unless 
the  workmanship  has  been  carefully  verified.  Absolute  rule  should  be 
made  that  every  lens  ordered  must  be  seen,  as  this  will  often  save  much 
anxiety,  and  frequently  relieve  the  practitioner  of  an  onus  that  might 
belong  to  the  optician  alone.1 

Even  though  the  surgeon  does  his  own  adjustments,  or,  better,  if  he 
is  able  to  send  the  patient  to  a  first-class  optician,  such  as  is  found  in 
large  cities,  in  whom,  from  constant  experience,  the  utmost  accuracy 
can  be  generally  relied  upon,  yet  he  should  take  the  utmost  precaution 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  fittings  are  looked  at,  and  exercise  the  greatest 
care  that  they  fulfil  their  purpose.  If  choice  be  offered  by  the  patient, 
strong,  durable  gold  spectacle-frames  of  good  quality  (ten  to  fourteen 
carat)  for  lenses  which  are  to  be  worn  constantly,  should  always  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Should  the  lenses  be  desired  for  near-work,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  accurately  made  rigid-steel  frames,  wThich  are  either  burnished 
or  bronzed ;  long,  steady,  straight  temples  being  preferred  for  women 
with  a  profusion  of  hair.  The  fastenings  of  the  mountings  should  be  tight, 
and  the  joints  should  be  smoothly  mobile.  Notice  sJ^j}d*be  taken 
whether  the  bridge  of  the  frame  hugs  the  bridge  an^^^s  of  the  nose 
snugly  without  causing  any  decided  pressure ;  and  cai(£H*hist  be  exercised 
that  the  temples  or  sides  of  the  frame  press  light^^enly,  and  continu¬ 
ously,  as  much  as  possible,  throughout  their  enM^Iength.  The  portions 
from  the  end-pieces  to  the  ears  must  be  as  as  possible,  and  their 

comparative  lengths  should  be  correct.  Qare^nould  be  taken  that  every 
part  of  the  temples  where  they  curve  atfmhd  back  of  the  ears  has  been 
conformed  to  the  irregularities,  as  foefluently  patients  complain  of  pain 
in  these  situations  from  badly  fitttf!%^wires. 

The  lens  should  be  smooth^m^ivenly  ground  and  polished,  which 
may  be  determined  by  holdj^gvit  at  an  oblique  angle,  and  noticing 
whether  there  is  unifor^Mkction ;  or,  if  desired,  a  straight,  narrow 
object,  such  as  a  lead-peWif,  can  be  placed  against  the  under  surface, 
whilst  the  lens  is  hokCjn  this  position,  and  notice  taken  whether  the 
object  appears  wavjTvforegular,  or  crooked. 

1  This  cannot  b^too  ^pongly  impressed  upon  the  student.  The  author  has,  time  and  again, 
been  compelled  %^^r*e  fittings  remodelled,  lenses  reversed,  and  sometimes  inverted;  even  too 
weak  or  too  stron^djustments,  etc.,  have  been  made.  The  exercise  of  proper  care  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  P0?  only^cqpduces  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  advantage  of  the  phvsician,  but  is 
the  scientific  optician  who  takes  the  trouble  to  secure  careful  and  proper  work, 
better  learn  to  do  the  work  himself,  than  to  trust  to  the  results  of  some  in  com- 
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The  strength  of  the  lenses  should  be  carefully  gauged,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  rough-and-ready  method  of  measuring  the  focal  distance 
necessary  to  give  the  clearest  image  of  a  distant  object  upon  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  is  easily  done  by  neutralization  of  the  lenticular  effect,  by 
superimposing  the  same  strength  of  the  opposite  variety  of  lens,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  the  surfaces  parallel,  and  annihilating  the  action  of  the  original 
lens.  In  addition  to  this,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  if  a 
spherical  lens  be  alternately  moved  in  opposite  directions  in  the  same 
place,  any  object  seen  through  it  seems  to  move  either  with  the  direction 
of  movement  given  to  the  lens,  or  contrary  to  that  direction ;  the  rule 
being  that  all  objects  move  against  the  motion  of  the  convex  lens,  and 
with  the  motion  of  the  concave  lens.  This  is  dependent  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nary  converging  and  diverging  powers  of  the  lenses  employed.  There¬ 
fore,  if,  after  placing  the  opposite-strength  lens  before  the  one  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  no  motion  of  any  object — such  as  a  fine  test-letter  placed  at  about 
five  meters’  distance — is  seen  through  the  two  glasses,  it  can  fairly  be 
concluded,  especially  in  the  weaker  and  ordinarily  used  lenses,  that  the 
correcting  lens  is  properly  gauged. 

The  neutralization  of  the  cylinder  lenses  is  done  in  the  same 
manner,  merely  taking  care  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  to  be  gauged 
and  that  of  the  neutralizer  are  in  exactly  the  same  meridian.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished,  by  a  novice,  by  placing  them  in  a  test- 
frame.  Sphero-cylinders,  or,  in  fact,  any  form  of  lens- combination, 
can  be  readily  determined  by  these  methods.  In  these  experiments,  it 
is  best  to  hold  the  lenses  at  arm’s  length.  If  the  lens  be  made  of  crown 
glass,  which  is  ordinarily  the  case,  recourse  may  be  advantageously  had 
to  a  little  instrument  lately  devised  by  Mr.  Brayton,  by  which,  when  it 
is  in  perfect  order,  not  only  can  the  power  of  any  form  of  spectacle 
lens  be  accurately  measured  to  one-quarter  and  ev(m^tf|- eighth  diopter 
difference,  but  the  axes  of  cylindrical  lenses  (g5Cfee  readily  found. 
Practically,  it  consists  of  three  steel  points,  th^»rddle  one  of  which, 
being  connected  with  an  index,  can  be  ea^Ohoved  up  and  down  by 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  lens  that^jW  desired  to  estimate.  By 
following  certain  simple  rules,  cylindnLo^Qspherical,  and  plane  surfaces 
can  be  quickly  determined.  If  the  be  periscopic,  the  strength  of 
one  surface  is  to  be  subtracted  fr<j^  me  other.  If  it  be  bi-convex  or 
bi-concave,  the  strengths  of  the  surfaces  must  be  added.  It  is  also 
often  extremely  useful  in  determining  whether  cross-cylinders  have  been 
employed  in  the  constructio0&r  a  lens  that  has  been  directed  to  be  so 
made.  ^ 

Having  found  that^w^e  are  no  flaws,  and  that  the  lens  has  been 
properly  gauged,  junker  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  what  is  known  as 
its  optical  centm,  V-ahe  position  in  the  lens  expressing  its  representa¬ 
tive  refractiofl^JChis  is  readily  and  satisfactorily  done  by  looking  at  a 
long  verticaOite,  such  as  the  edge  of  a  door-jamb,  through  the  lens, 
and  notM^whether  the  portion  seen  through  the  lens,  when  the  line 
of  jati^xjhrmade  to  fall  through  any  one  of  the  diameters  of  the  lens, 
appeiar^continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  edge  of  the  jamb,  or  seems  to 
fo^5^ved  to  one  side.  If  it  is  continuous  when  this  is  done  with  a 
Vspfterical  lens,  an  ink-dot  should  be  made  at  each  extremity  of  the  diameter 
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chosen  and  a  fine  line  drawn  from  one  point  to  the  other.  The  same 
procedure  should  be  tried  in  the  meridian  at  right  angles,  by  revolving 
the  lens  in  a  lateral  direction.  The  situation  at  which  the  ink-lines 
cross  each  other  will  give  the  summit  or  the  greatest  depression  of  the 
lens,  through  which,  necessarily,  the  principal  axis  containing  the  optical 
centre  (which  we  are  endeavoring  to  determine)  passes.  If  there  is 
no  deviation,  the  lens  is  probably  properly  centred.  In  doubtful  cases, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  this  point  with  a  spot  of  ink,  and  then  re-test, 
and  see  if  the  line  of  door-jamb  always  passes  through  the  spot  marked, 
when  other  meridians  are  tried.  If  the  lens  be  of  strong  power,  it  is 
better  to  employ  a  cross  made  of  fine  lines  placed  at  fifteen  to  twenty 
centimeters’  distance.  If  care  be  taken  to  hold  the  face  of  the  lens 
parallel  with  the  face  of  a  square  card  whose  edges  are  of  greater  length 
than  the  width  of  the  lens  in  its  various  meridians,  an  easy  method  to 
attain  the  same  object  can  be  pursued,  by  moving  the  lens  before  the  card 
until  two  of  its  connected  right-angled  edges  appear  continuous  when 
seen  through  the  lens.  When  this  occurs,  the  corner  of  the  card  will  be 
found  to  exactly  coincide  with  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  An  ink- 
spot  at  this  point  fixes  the  desired  result. 

For  the  estimation  of  prisms,  the  neutralizing  prism  is  to  be  placed 
exactly  in  the  same  meridian  with  its  base  situated  toward  the  apex  of  the 
prism  to  be  tested.  This  will  throw  the  line  of  the  door-jamb,  which  has 
been  deviated  toward  the  apex  of  the  prism  to  be  tried,  directly  into  the 
combined  centres  of  both  prisms.  This  should  be  done  whilst  rotating 
them  in  every  meridian,  taking  care,  if  the  lens  is  a  compound  one,  such 
as  a  spherical,  a  cylinder,  and  a  prism,  first  to  neutralize  the  cylinders. 
Another  striking  and  plainly  manifest  deviated  appearance  of  a  vertical 
line  can  be  produced  by  a  single  prism,  by  gazing  at  a  right-aagled  cross 
through  the  prism  in  such  a  manner  that  the  arms  of  the^£os^|  coincide 
with  the  apex  of  the  prism.  If  the  vertical  stroke  of  tteSross  appears 
continuous  and  the  entire  figure  seems  perfect,  the jw  of  the  cross 
will  give  the  summit  or  representative  portion  of  the^prism’s  apex ;  i.  e., 
the  angle  of  the  representative  strength. 

Advantage  may  also  be  taken  of  the  fesi^Dbf  the  double  lines  of 
reflection  to  determine  the  axis  of  a  prgnx^/To  do  this,  the  observer 
simply  looks  at  some  reflected  line  (prefej^&ly  a  window-bar)  that  is  situ¬ 
ated  behind  him.  Should  the  lens  be  cpmdrical  in  its  action,  the  object 
will  be  to  obtain  its  line  of  reprg^^tative  action,  which,  as  we  have 
already  learned,  is  at  right  angleAt^its  axis.  The  examiner  is  to  hold 
the  line  of  supposed  axis  of  ^Ae^linder  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  line  of  thgj^b.  Now,  by  slightly  moving  the  lens  in 
a  lateral  manner  on  eacl/sjde  of  the  supposed  vertical  line,  he  will  find 
that  the  line  of  the  doorjamb  will  be  continuous  and  clear  when  it 
coincides  with  the  aij^of  the  lens.  By  drawing  an  ink-line  through 
this  part  of  the^fcjb,  he  will  thus  locate  the  position  of  the  axis. 
Changing  thq^&non  of  the  lens  so  that  the  ink-line  shall  be  at  right 
angles  to  th^Mb  of  the  door-jamb,  and  pursuing  the  same  course,  he 
will  be  al^Jb  to  fix  the  point  where  the  portion  of  the  line  of  the  jamb, 
as  it  pa1^ej|ci>ntinuously  through  the  second  line,  cuts  the  axis  of  the  lens. 
The  nne,  which  is  dimmer  than  the  axis-line,  represents  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction  :  it  gives  the  line  and  angle  of 
the  representative  strength  of  the  lens.  Combinations  of  sphero-cylinders 
are  proved  in  the  same  manner,  care  being  taken  to  hold  the  cylinder  sur¬ 
faces  and  the  spherical  surfaces  respectively  together  while  testing.  If 
it  be  merely  required  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  opening  or  refract¬ 
ing  angle  of  the  prism,  the  angular  separation  rendered  necessary  for 
the  legs  of  a  pair  of  dividing  compasses  or  calipers,  measured  on  an 
ordinary  mathematical  protractor,  will  be  sufficient.  Should  it  be  desired 
to  register  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  prism,  actual  measurement 
of  the  amount  of  deviation  toward  the  apex  of  the  prism  can  be  made 
by  a  scale  of  graduated  prism  diopters  or  centrads  intended  for  definite 


o 


& 


distances. 

It  will  next  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  optical  centres 
come  directly  opposite  the  pupillary  centres  or  at  any  other  desired 
points,  when  the  lenses  are  placed  in  position  before  the  patient’s  eyes. 
For  the  determination  of  these  points  in  distance-glasses,  an  ordinary 
millimeter  measure  is  to  be  taken  and  estimates  made  (generally  adding 
about  one  or  two  millimeters  to  the  result),  whether  the  intra-pupillary 
distance  is  correct,  the  surgeon  gauging  this  from  the  centre  of  each 
pupil  whilst  he  holds  the  measure  at  arm’s  length,  or,  better,  by  studying 
the  distance  from  each  pupillary  centre  to  the  summit  of  the  nasal 
bridge  of  the  patient  while  the  latter  is  looking  at  a  distance.  If  greater 
accuracy  be  desired,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  pupilometer  may  be 
employed,  each  requiring  some  peculiarity  of  technique  to  obtain  proper 
readings.  Having  had  the  optical  centres  of  the  lenses  marked,  the 
distance  between  the  spots  is  to  be  measured,  and  then,  having  the 
patient  fix  upon  some  fine  test-dot  or  letter,  situated  at  the  previously 
chosen  distance  and  position  for  near-work,  the  dista^e  between  the 
two  pupils  when  the  eyes  are  adjusted  for  this  point  is  to  be  measured, 
and  notice  taken  if  it  agrees  with  the  optical  cemtjwof  the  lenses.  If 
it  does,  the  lenses  have  been  properly  separated,  for  such  near-work. 
When  decentring  is  desired,  the  same  pi«od0i  tres  hold  good,  except 
that  the  proposed  amount  of  excentric  ^ptfing  must  be  taken  into 

account.  Cjt 

The  next  thing  to  do,  is  to  see  iCtmfnenses  are  situated  upon  their 
proper  levels,  and  whether  they  are  |flyed  too  near  or  too  far  from  the  eyes. 
To  do  this  readily,  a  flat  rule  sho^loDe  laid  broadside  against  the  anterior 
face  of  the  lenses  and  measu/fcc^its  taken  for  any  desired  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  summits  of  tlm  and  the  posterior  faces  of  the  lenses. 

During  this  examinatiqfcSnotice  must  be  taken  if  the  lashes  have  free 
movement  without  scraping  against  the  lenses.  Surety  must  be  made, 
either  personally  b^pJoper  bending  with  fine  pliers,  or  by  the  aid  of  an 
optician,  that  th<Ctenses  are  made  with  sufficient  inclination,  and  that 
their  planes  a/^Tuated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  vision-^-this  generally  requiring  a  downward  and  inward  dip  of  about 
fifteen  to  be  given  to  lenses  used  for  near-work.  If  these  meas¬ 

urement must  be  made  by  the  surgeon  himself,  nothing  more  than  a 
ven^^road  millimeter  measure  is  necessary ;  the  results  becoming 
^ur^y  arid  easier  by  continued  practice. 

Q>To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  almost  innumerable  shapes  of  the 
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nasal  bridge,  numerous  so-called  “nose-pieces”  have  been  constructed, 
each  adapted  to  some  peculiarity  of  formation.  To  adjust  such  a  nose- 
piece  or  bridge  so  that  it  may  be  comfortable  and  inconspicuous,  and 
that  it  may  fulfil  all  the  necessary  requirements,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
optician  is  often  taxed  to  the  utmost.  One  of  the  best  plans  for 
securing  the  shape  of  the  nasal  bridge  that  may  be  offered  to 
surgeon  who  does  not  pretend  to  do  his  own  fitting,  and  where 
patient  is  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  first-class  optician, 
been  the  adapting  of  a  small  piece  of  malleable  lead  wire  over 
curve  at  the  point  where  the  nose-piece  would  naturally  fall  to  rest, 
and  then  making  a  drawing,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  irregularities  by 
pressing  the  leaden  mould  upon  a  slip  of  paper  and  sketching  in  the 
details,  or,  better,  sending  the  sample  wire  itself  to  the  optician.  A 
fairly  good  working  model  is  thus  secured,  which  can  be  used  for 
measurement. 

A  good  method  for  comparing  the  distance  between  the  true  centres 
of  the  lens  with  the  distance  between  the  optical  centres,  after  having 
obtained  the  widths  of  separation  of  the  optical  centres  and  marked 
them,  is  to  measure  the  width  of  one  lens  and  the  width  of  the  nose- 
piece  combined :  this  will  give  the  distance  between  the  true  centres, 
which  may  be  readily  compared  with  the  distance  between  the  optical 
centres. 

The  existence  of  ametropia  and  accommodative  fault  having  been 
carefully  determined  and  corrected  properly,  there  remain  but  a  few 
words  of  advice  beyond  those  just  given.  The  student  should  always, 
if  possible,  especially  if  there  be  astigmatism  or  muscle-error,  have  the 
patient  wear  a  carefully  fitted  spectacle-frame  in  preference  to  an  eye¬ 
glass  frame,  so  that  any  error  or  change  of  position  frorm  constantly 
repeated  adjustment  or  weakening  and  stretching  of  ^t^A^onnecting 
spring  may  be  avoided.  If,  as  happens  in  many  casesptbe  patient  will 
not  wear  the  spectacle- frames,  the  surgeon  should  see  not  only  that  the 
best,  the  most  secure,  and  the  most  skilfully-madeSs^ttern  of  eye-glass 
frame  is  employed,  but  also  that  the  mountings^ra^requently  inspected 
by  some  competent  optician.  The  patiemHSAud  regularly  visit  the 
optician  to  have  the  fittings  accurately  iga^ylted,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  certain  that  the  correction  is  pron^^  placed  before  the  patient’s 
eyes :  this  is  especially  necessary  withVjhildren’s  corrections  and  with 
lenses  for  near-work.  Moreover,  tK^patient  should  show  the  surgeon 
every  new  lens  obtained,  so  thajjQ^ere  may  be  a  certainty  that  he  is 
wearing  the  intended  corre<^krcy  *The  patient  should  be  taught  in  a 
few  words  how  to  care  for  rfTV^spectacles  or  eye-glasses,  how  to  remove 
and  replace  them  (pref&raity  with  both  hands)  without  straining  the 
mountings,  and  how  tucmanse  them  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia 
water  gently  rubbedjs^vith  an  old,  soft,  clean  handkerchief.1  Further, 
a  rule  should  be^raaie  that  the  patient  shall  return  every  year,  or  at 
other  stated  Jjqravals,  so  that  watch  may  be  kept  over  the  progress  of 
his  case :  tlA^is  'particularly  necessary  in  cases  of  used,  irritated  eyes, 
especially^  tne  myopic  eyes  of  young  and  growing  children. 
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Where  cemented  bi-focals  are  used,  plain  water  is  the  best. 
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The  student  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  his  success  is  in  his  own 
hands.  As  he  has  just  been  told,  no  inflexible  rules  of  government 
can  be  laid  down.  Each  case  has  its  own  series  of  peculiarities,  and 
each  peculiarity  has  its  prototype  in  some  past  case.  The  grasping  of 
one  set  of  symptoms  embraces  the  comprehension  of  many  other  sets. 
He  should  study  each  individual  grouping  in  its  entirety,  and  he  will 
soon  find  himself  both  apt  and  efficient  in  obtaining  what  others  have 
sought  for  in  vain. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  ORBITS,  EYES,  AND  EYELIDS. 

The  firm,  bony  margins  of  the  orbits  are  admirably  adapted  to 
protect  the  eyes  from  blows.  Their  thin  walls,  however,  render  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  new  growths  from  adjoining  cavities  to  readily  penetrate  them, 
and  afford  foreign  bodies  ready  access  to  the  ethmoidal  cells,  antrum, 
and  cranial  cavity.  Wounds  of  the  orbital  roof  are  always  dangerous, 
and  may  be  followed  by  intra-cranial  hemorrhage,  meningitis,  or  abscess 
of  the  brain.  Where  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  there 
may  at  first  be  no  symptoms,  but  there  is  often  a  settling  of  blood, 
which,  by  spreading  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  follows 
down  the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  and  may  first  show  itself  in  the  lids  and 
under  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  a  day  or  two  after  the  injury.  By  reason 
of  communication  with  the  nasal  cavities,  fractures  of  the  ethmoid 
plate  or  frontal  sinus  generally  give  rise  to  emphysema,  and  an  attempt 
to  blow  the  nose  may  so  swell  the  eyelids  as  to  cause  them  to  close 
over  the  eye.  A  pressure-bandage  generally  diminishes  this  emphysema, 
and  under  its  influence,  combined  with  rest  and  abstinence  from  all 
attempts  at  forcible  expiration,  the  fissure  usually  soon  heals  tightly 
enough  to  prevent  the  further  entrance  of  air  into  the  orbitajVissues. 

Large  foreign  bodies  may  be  driven  into  the  orbit,  art$^Vn»lst  lying 
between  its  walls  and  the  eyeball,  or  entering  partly  ii^  ihe  antrum 
or  the  nasal  sinuses,  may  escape  detection.  Manjr%pmous  cases  of 
this  sort  could  be  recorded.  Carter  cites  an  instant  where  a  patient, 
in  going  down  stairs,  fell  and  struck  against  a^S^on  hat-peg  secured 
to  the  wall,  breaking  it  off  from  its  base.  entered  on  the  nasal 

side  of  the  right  eye,  and  probably  had/pM@rated  the  antrum  of  the 
opposite  side.  Several  days  afterward  ilSyas  removed.  It  measured 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  ancNweighed  twenty-five  scruples. 
Nelaton  removed  the  ivory  handl^Gp  an  umbrella,  four  centimeters 
long  by  one  and  a  half  cent imsda#)  thick,  from  the  orbit  of  a  man, 
where  it  had  lain  for  three  and  where  it  had  caused  a  button 

of  granulation  near  the  An@^  angle  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  In 
this  case,  there  were  n^vd^iasis  and  diminished  inward  mobility  of 
the  globe.  The  author  once  removed  a  large  piece  of  iron  from  the 
inner  and  lower  pa^Np?  the  orbit,  which  had  remained  unnoticed  for 
several  days.  All/^fe^  cases  recovered  with  good  eyesight.  An  instance 
of  penetratior^^a  foreign  body  into  the  nasal  cavities  through  the 
orbit  is  recor&^vby  White.1  A  piece  of  pipe-stem  was  driven  through 
the  lower  1M  into  the  orbit.  The  eye,  which  was  luxated  upward,  was 


1  Cases  in  Surgery,  pp.  131-132.  London,  1770. 
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replaced,  with  the  effect  of  restoration  of  vision.  The  patient  expe¬ 
rienced  no  further  trouble,  except  •  a  smell  as  if  tobacco  were  in  the 
nose,  until  two  years  later,  when,  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  he 
expelled  a  piece  of  pipe-stem  two  inches  long  from  his  mouth,  followed 
two  weeks  later  by  another  piece  an  inch  long.  After  this,  the  patient 
entirely  recovered. 

Usually,  however,  foreign  bodies  in  the  orbit  cause  suppuration  and 
abscess,  with  bulging  of  the  eye  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
surrounding  skin  of  the  face — symptoms  which  often  subside  upon 
evacuation  of  the  abscess  and  removal  of  the  foreign  body.  Frequently, 
eyesight  is  impaired  or  is  destroyed  At  times,  life  may  be  sacrificed, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  cases  recorded  by  Jaeger  and  Pagenstecher.1 
An  instance  of  the  former  result  is  shown  in  the  first,  where  a  piece  of 
tobacco-pipe,  one  inch  long  and  four  lines  thick,  which  had  been  driven 
into  the  orbit,  was  removed  after  a  year’s  time.  During  this  interval 
it  had  caused  orbital  abscess  and  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  with 
partial  destruction  of  the  cornea.  In  the  second  instance,  which  was 
followed  by  death,  a  knitting-needle  was  broken  off  within  the  orbit. 
After  various  attacks  of  subacute  inflammation,  there  was  presented,  at 
a  date  seventeen  years  after  the  injury,  an  inflamed  and  shrunken 
globe,  turned  in  toward  the  nose,  and  causing  sympathetic  irritation 
of  the  fellow-eye.  Enucleation  was  attempted,  but,  owing  to  some 
hard  substance  which  projected  into  the  eye  from  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  the  entire  ball.  On  subsequent 
examination  it  was  determined  to  remove  this  substance,  and  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  rusty  knitting-needle,  one  centimeter  in  length,  was  withdrawn. 
This  operation  was  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  fever.  The 
patient  recovered  and  left  the  hospital.  Two  monthasater  there  was 
a  return  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  accompaniedX^y  nleafness  and 
dilated  pupils.  Sopor  and  death  soon  folio  wed.^,^@|e  autopsy  showed 
two  abscesses,  one  on  the  left  side  of  the  medtfrkU  oblongata,  and  the 
other  on  the  pons  Yarolii,  between  the  arackr^firand  the  pia  mater. 

Contusions  of  the  orbit  may  be  follow^tvbfiTy  by  ecchymosis  of  the 
lids.  At  other  times,  inflammation  /STyhfe  orbital  fat  and  cellular 
tissue  may  appear ;  again,  inflamms&ioh-of  the  periosteum  may  occur. 
In  the  second  of  these  condition^rON*  abscess,  with  severe  pain  and 
considerable  swelling  and  exonktlMmos,  is  apt  to  form  rapidly.  In 
the  last,  the  symptoms  develop^mbre  slowly.  Blows  upon  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  which  appamroy^ause  but  little  injury,  are  sometimes 
followed  by  blindness.  was  formerly  attributed  to  reflex  action 

through  the  fifth  ner,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  instances,  it  is 

due  to  a  fracture  4£jfre  roof  of  the  orbit,  involving  the  optic  fora¬ 
men.  Such  a 4 future  may  cause  blindness  by  direct  injury  to  the 
optic  nerve,  b^Hterstitial  inflammatory  processes  set  up  in  it,  or  by 
hemorrhageyw^  its  sheath.  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  fre¬ 
quently  ™lve-  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  by  extension  forward.  Where 
fracture^*  the  roof  are  accompanied  by  sufficient  hemorrhage  into  the 
orbit^A  tissues  to  cause  exophthalmos,  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavor- 
a  l*Q  > 

O 


i  Staar  und  Staar-Operationen,  Wien,  1864,  Ss.  69-71. 
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The  eyelids  and  eyelashes,  which  form  mobile  protecting  coverings 
for  the  eyes,  are  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  are  endowed  with  highly 
developed  reflex  action.  Their  sudden  closure  is  accompanied  by  the 
synchronous  and  reflex  rolling  up  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  when  a  blow 
is  aimed  at  the  eye,  this  reflex  action  is  so  prompt  that  a  penetrating 
stab  of  the  upper  lid  will  sometimes  enter  the  eyeball  below  the  cornea. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  the  third  eyelid,  the  eye  of  man  is  much 
less  protected  from  injury  and  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  than  that  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  As  previously  explained,  the  eyelashes  are 
curved  outward,  so  that  when  the  lids  are  partly  approximated,  and  while 
we  are  still  able  to  see,  they  form  a  screen  or  veil  by  touching  one  another 
with  their  convex  surfaces,  thus  serving  to  keep  dust  and  other  foreign 
bodies  out  of  the  eye.  When,  in  spite  of  these  guards,  a  cinder,  ash, 
or  other  substance  enters  the  conjunctival  sac,  the  eye  waters,  the  lids 
close,  and  there  is  a  sharp  pain.  If  the  foreign  body  is  rough,  or  if  it  is 
of  any  considerable  size,  these  symptoms  persist  until  the  substance  is 
either  washed  away  by  the  tears  or  is  otherwise  removed.  Some  bodies, 
however,  especially  when  they  lodge  in  the  retrotarsal  folds,  where  the 
conjunctiva  is  less  sensitive,  may  remain  for  a  long  time,  and  give  rise 
to  symptoms  of  chronic  conjunctivitis.  Pieces  of  the  beard  of  wheat 
and  oats  often  lodge  in  such  a  position,  and,  becoming  semi-transparent 
by  maceration,  and  clinging  tightly  to  the  conjunctiva,  require  careful 
examination  for  detection.  Cinders,  and  foreign  bodies  of  like  nature, 
can  be  readily  removed  by  everting  the  lids  and  gently  wiping  off  the 
foreign  body  with  a  wet  handkerchief,  the  foreign  substance  becoming 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fabric.  A  small  wisp  of  absorbent  cotton 
also  makes  an  efficient  instrument. 


Fig.  181. 


Spud  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  froi 


When  a  small  foreign  body  lodges  in  the  wea,  the  eye  not  only 
waters,  becomes  painful,  and  is  sensitive  tVjight,  but  a  pericorneal  in¬ 
jection  soon  develops,  which  is  usually  mh§t  marked  on  the  side  that  is 
nearest  to  the  point  of  injury.  To  see  smh  an  object,  the  patient  should 
be  seated  in  front  of  a  window,  and®£  sound  eye  should  be  closed  with 
a  handkerchief.  The  patient  ^afcXld  then  be  made  to  gaze  at  the 
movements  of  the  surgeon’s  as  it  is  moved  from  one  side  to  the 

other,  or  up  and  down.  B^Vhis  means  an  image  of  the  window-bars 
may  be  successively  refl^ted'from  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea, 
so  that  the  slightest  abrfeion  of  the  epithelium,  or  the  presence  of  any 
minute  body,  will  tjfejfne  easily  visible.  Especially  is  this  so,  if  the 
examiner  looks  thfc^gli  a  magnifying-glass.  If  the  operator  fails  to  see 
the  inequalitWjQ$k  surface,  or  the  foreign  substance,  by  these  methods, 
he  should  S^^hme  the  cornea  with  a  magnifying-glass  behind  the 
ophthalmoscope,  when  the  depression  of  the  minute  particle  will  appear 
as  a  datfivspot  on  a  yellow-red  ground.  If  still  in  doubt,  he  may  resort 
to  oblique  illumination.  When  the  foreign  body  has  been  located,  a 
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few  minims  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  muriate  should  be 
dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  This  done,  a  cataract  needle  or  a 
spud  of  the  variety  shown  in  Fig.  181,  should  he  gently  inserted  under 
the  foreign  body,  so  that  the  body  can  be  lifted  out  of  its  bed.  The 
hand  of  an  assistant  or  the  disengaged  hand  of  the  surgeon  should  be 
employed  to  lift  the  upper  lid. 

The  eye  should  be  washed  with  either  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  It  should  be  closed 
with  a  clean  piece  of  linen  that  has  been  covered  by  a  slight  compres 
of  cotton  held  in  place  by  a  bandage.  Under  this  plan  the  epithelium 
will  usually  be  regenerated  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  eye  will  become 
quiet  and  comfortable,  needing  no  further  treatment.  If,  however,  a 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  after  the  accident,  or  if  the  eye  has  been 
previously  irritated  by  rough  or  unsuccessful  attempts  at  removal  of 
the  foreign  body,  considerable  ciliary  injection  will  remain,  persisting 
sometimes  even  after  the  reproduction  of  the  epithelium.  In  such 
cases,  a  solution  of  homatropine  should  be  instilled,  and  the  pupil 
should  be  kept  dilated  for  several  days,  till  the  eye  has  become  white 
and  quiet.  The  bandage  should  always  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
epithelium  has  been  reproduced,  and  the  eye  should  be  protected  from 
irritants,  by  a  dark  glass.  The  cure  will  be  much  facilitated  by  for¬ 
bidding  the  use  of  the  fellow-eye  for  all  near-work. 

Abrasions  of  the  cornea  are  injuries  generally  caused  by  some  foreign 
body  being  roughly  brushed  across  the  eye.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  is  a  scrape  from  the  nail  of  an  infant.  The  pain  is  often  severe. 
It  should  be  stilled  by  cocaine.  The  eye  should  be  kept  closed  till  the 
epithelium  is  reproduced.  In  the  elderly  and  debilitated,  abrasions  of 
the  cornea  are  often  followed  by  serious  results,  such  astereeping  ulcers, 
or  hypopyon-keratitis.  These  conditions  are  especi|^3  apt  to  occur 
where  there  is  pre-existing  catarrh  of  the  lacrymaRS^. 

Blows  and  contusions  often  cause  effusion  of  blood  into  the  subcuta¬ 
neous  tissue  of  the  lids  and  bulbar  conjunctiva?^  These  ecchymoses  are 

frequentlyN^-rause  of  disfigurement, 
fig.  182.  not  ojfWwom  the  swelling,  but  also 

from  discoloration  of  the  skin, 

wTh™j  appears  black  and  of  various 
sim&es  of  green  and  yellow.  As  a 
jpule,  they  disappear  spontaneously. 
Their  absorption  may  be  materially 
"hasetened  by  hot  compresses  applied  at 
half-minute  intervals,  for  thirty  minutes 
at  a  time,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

Hemorrhages  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  182,  are 
usually  caused  by  rupture  of  the  vessels 
of  the  iris  or  ciliary  processes.  In 
young^N^T  Healthy  subjects  they  are  often  readily  absorbed,  and  such 
a  chaunubr  filled  with  blood  may,  within  twenty-four  hours,  resume  its 
apearance.  A  guarded  prognosis  should,  however,  always  be 
givfen,  as  these  injuries  are  often  accompanied  by  similar  ruptures  of 
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bloodvessels  in  the  retina  and  chorioid,  which  may  permanently  impair 
the  functions  of  the  eye.  When  these  extravasations  happen  to  be  in 
the  macular  region,  a  central  scotoma  may  remain  throughout  life. 
Effusions  of  blood  into  the  vitreous  humor  are  apt  to  leave  remnants 
which  cause  floating  muscae.  Where  the  vitreous  is  filled  with  blood, 
the  eye  almost  invariably  shrinks  and  becomes  sightless. 

Exophthalmos ,  or  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  may  be  due  to  any  cause 
which  increases  the  volume  of  the  orbital  contents.  (Edema  of  the  fat- 
tissue  of  the  orbit  in  exophthalmic  goitre ;  inflammation  of  the  orbital 
contents  in  periostitis,  cellulitis,  or  panophthalmitis  ;  distention  of  the 
orbital  bloodvessels;  and  new  growths,  are  among  the  more  common. 

Enoplithalmos ,  or  the  condition  in  which  the  eyeball  sinks  back 
into  the  orbit,  and  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  fissure  of  the  lids,  is  produced  when  cellulitis  in¬ 
duced  by  any  of  these  processes  is  chronic,  of  low-grade  type,  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  the  orbital  fat. 

Dislocations  of  the  eyeball.  After  severe  injuries  and  blows,  the 
eyeball  is  sometimes  forced  forward,  while  the  eyelids  close  spasmodi¬ 
cally  behind  it  and  prevent  its  return.  At  times  the  eye  is  forced  out 
of  its  socket  by  the  insertion  of  the  thumb  into  the  orbit.  Even  a 
slight  cause,  such  as  straining  when  the  upper  lid  is  everted,  may 
be  sufficient  to  dislocate  the  eyeball  in  protuberant  eyes.  The  optic 
nerve  is  thus  put  on  the  stretch,  causing  the  patient  to  complain  of  dis¬ 
tressing  flashes  of  light.  If  the  recti  muscles  have  not  been  ruptured, 
and  if  there  has  been  no  hemorrhage  into  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  lids,  with  gentle  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  will  effect  reduction. 
If  we  fail  to  replace  the  globe  in  this  manner,  division  of  the  external 
canthus  will  loosen  the  lids,  and  enable  us  to  bring  them  f^tovard  over 
the  eyeball.  If  the  stretching  of  the  optic  nerve  has^C^lbeen  too 
severe,  and  if  there  has  been  no  rupture  of  the  eyeball(g^  intra-ocular 
hemorrhage,  good  eyesight  may  be  recovered. 

Tearing  out  of  the  eyeball  may  occur  so  as  to  ^Ikpletely  separate  it 
from  its  attachments  and  remove  it  from  its^£rt?ket.  This  may  be 
effected  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  relaJedkMw  Voerhaege,1  where  a 
drunken  fisherman  lost  his  balance  in  una^smg,  and  fell  against  his 
bedroom  door,  so  that  a  key,  standing  wSfce  lock,  divided  the  upper  lid 
by  a  vertical  wound.  The  key,  acting>afe  a  curette,  tore  the  eyeball  so 
completely  from  its  attachment,  thd^lie  organ  rolled  upon  the  floor. 

Injuries  of  the  eyes  by  lightnmgK are  not  infrequent.  In  instances 
of  lightning-stroke  where  tl&J^fimts  have  survived,  Leber2  has  col¬ 
lected  eighteen  such  cases.  ^njuries  were  exceedingly  various  in 

character.  In  nine,  th^e  was  cataract.  He  also  mentions  ptosis,  cor¬ 
neal  haze,  hemorrhages  rrfxo  the  retina,  and  rupture  of  the  chorioid,  as 
some  of  the  symptfo$Dhat  were  encountered.  Silex3  relates  the  case 
of  a  child  who  l^senseless  for  five  hours,  without  other  apparent 
injury  than  ctq&pness  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  lens.  Eleven  months 
later,  the  hostess  of  the  media  had  partly  disappeared. 


'Q 


A 


1  Annales  d’Oculistique,  1851,  pp.  99-101. 

2  Arch.  f.  Ophthalmol.,  xxviii.  3,  S.  255. 

3  Archiv  f.  Augenheilkunde,  xvii.  3,  Ss.  335-340. 
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Dislocations  of  the  lens  are  often  caused  by  severe  blows  on  the  eye 
which  rupture  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  pupillary  margin  of  the 
iris,  deprived  of  its  normal  support,  wabbles  with  each  motion  of  the 
eye.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  part  of  the  lens  still  remains  opposite  the 
pupil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  183,  very  great  disturbance  of  vision  is  produced. 
Released  from  pressure  of  its  suspensory  ligament,  the  lens  swells  and 
becomes  too  convex.  The  rays  of  light  passing  through  it  are  focussed 
before  reaching  the  retina,  making  this  portion  of  the  eye  myopic, 
while  those  passing  through  the  remaining  part  of  the  pupil,  are  not 
focussed  when  they  reach  the  retina,  and  consequently  the  eye,  in  this 
position,  is  hypermetropic.  The  lens  usually  assumes  an  oblique  posi¬ 
tion,  causing  astigmatism.  When  the  capsule  is  torn,  the  aqueous 
humor  is  admitted  to  the  lens-substance,  causing  the  lens  to  swell  and  to 
become  opaque.  In  such  instances,  the  rent  is  usually  situated  near  the 


Fig.  183. 


Dislocation  of  lens.  (Jaeger.) 


equator,  or  is  close  to  it  on  the  posterior  capsute^fF the  swelling  of  the 
lens  be  not  so  great  as  to  cause  decided  inqrq^y  of  intra-ocular  tension, 
or  if  pressure  on  the  iris  be  not  sufficient  A^&use  inflammation  of  that 
organ,  the  traumatic  cataract  thus  pro'duo^  may  be  entirely  absorbed, 
and  leave  the  pupillary  space  cl^rxJlost  frequently,  however,  it 
leaves  sufficient  opacity  to  call  for>@&^rative  interference. 

Iridodialysis  is  a  tearing  loose  Vf/ the  iris  from  its  attachment  to  the 
ciliary  body,  and  is  not  infreq4jj2|tly  the  result  of  severe  blows  on  the 
eye.  At  times  it  is  associat^With  dislocation  of  the  lens  or  with  rupture 
of  the  eyeball.  This  i^Atobwn  in  Fig.  184,  where  the  condition  is 
associated  with  traimiq^f^cataract,  the  accident  having  been  produced 
from  a  blow  by  a  s^ckT 

Burns  of  the~eymds  and  eyeballs  are  very  frequent  and  serious 
injuries.  In  ih&s?  caused  by  hot  water,  by  splashes  of  molten  metal, 
by  the  stroj^g^*  mineral  acids,  or  by  caustic  alkalies,  the  effects  are 
usually  so^Mrantaneous  and  intense,  that  all  attempts  to  limit  the  imme¬ 
diate  d^^uction  of  tissue  are  useless,  and  we  can  treat  only  the  results. 
WheA  stach  agents  strike  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  they  cause  a 
d^fTM whitish  slough.  Where  the  action  is  superficial,  the  epithelium 
ig  rnrown  off ;  regeneration  taking  place  from  the  corneal  edges.  Fig. 
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185  represents  a  slough  of  the  cornea  after  a  burn,  which  was  caused 
by  a  splash  of  caustic  soda.  Although  a  large  permanent  opacity  of 
the  cornea  remained  in  this  case,  yet  the  patient  had  a  useful  eye. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  185. 


Iridodialysis  with  traumatic  cataract.  (Jaeger.)  Slouch  of  cornea  after  a  burn.  (Randall.) 

Where  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea  mortify,  the  eye  is  lost.  In 
rare  instances,  small  portions  of  molten  metal  enter  the  conjunctival 
sac,  and  in  cooling,  form  a  mould  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye, 
with  wonderfully  little  injury  either  to  the  cornea  or  to  the  sclerotic. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  supposed  that  the  eye  is  saved  by  the  non-conduct¬ 
ing  power  of  vapor ;  steam  being  formed  and  separating  the  hot  metal 
from  the  eyeball.  Long  exposure  to  severe  cold  will  sometimes  cause  a 
slough  of  the  cornea  which  corresponds  in  extent  with  the  fissu^4f  the  lids. 

Burns  from  slaking  lime  leave  very  dense  and  contrarfKg  cicatrices. 
In  such  cases,  the  lids  should  be  everted,  while  olivjywftr  other  non- 
irritative  fat  is  instilled  to  prevent  the  contact  of  jCrarter  from  causing 
further  slaking  of  the  lime.  All  foreign  parti cll^Qiould  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  conjunctival  sac  with  Or 

a  spud  or  a  director.  When  no  such  Cj'  FlG'  186‘ 
appliances  are  at  hand,  much  good  may  C  ^ 
be  effected  by  holding  the  eye  opener 
under  a  powerful  stream  of  water,  e^i 
though  this  favors  the  further  slakiri^m 
the  lime.  All  visible  particles ^m3Wd 
be  removed  by  the  end  of  a  mM^stick 
or  a  handkerchief.  O 

The  instillation  of  \4u£|ar  is  also 
recommended,  so  as*t(©£>nvert  the  lime 
into  an  acetate.  S*^fe  burns  of  the 
conjunctiva  m^y^^^aused  by  the  ac¬ 
cidental  conkct^r  the  careless  appli¬ 
cation  of  sorh^M  the  astringents.  Fig. 

186  showAa  burn  of  the  conjunctiva  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
When^^itfization  sets  in,  burns  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  are  apt  to 
causQectropion  and  displacement  of  the  lacrymal  canaliculi,  with 


Burn  of  conjunctiva.  (White-Cooper.) 
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closure  of  their  orifices.  If  both  the  bulbar  and  the  tarsal  conjunctive 
are  burnt,  the  granulations  from  the  opposing  raw  surfaces  unite  when 
the  slough  separates,  and  produce  a  firm  attachment  of  the  lids  to  the 
ball,  thus  forming  what  is  known  as  a  symblepharon.  When  the  cornea 
has  been  involved,  a  fold  of  granulating  conjunctiva  may  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  abraded  cornea,  causing  firm  union  with  it,  thus  producing 
a  traumatic  pterygium.  The  limitation  of  the  motions  of  the  eyeball 
thus  caused  by  the  adhesion  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lids,  is  a 
constant  source  of  irritation,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  constantly 
recurring  inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  with  more  or  less  corneal  haze 
and  marked  conjunctivitis.  All  attempts  to  prevent  union  of  the  two 
surfaces  by  loosening  the  adhesion,  or  by  the  interposition  of  metal 
shields,  are  useless.  The  shields  are  gradually  forced  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  retrotarsal  fold,  by  contraction  and  cicatrization. 

In  the  treatment  of  burns,  the  eye  should  be  kept  clean  by  washing  it 
with  a  weak  bichloride  solution.  This  should  be  followed  by  free  instilla¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid.  All  shreds  of  necrosed  tissue  should  be  removed  as 
they  loosen.  Keratitis  and  iritis  call  for  the  employment  of  atropine,  while 
pain  is  combated  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  solution  of  boric  acid  and  cocaine. 
In  the  interval,  the  eye  should  be  kept  closed  and  covered  with  a  soft 
rag  that  has  been  either  saturated  with  carron  oil  or  coated  with  iodoform 
ointment.  When  cicatrization  is  complete,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
divide  the  adhesions  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball.  They  should  be 
dissected  from  the  cornea  and  sclera,  and  then,  after  the  manner  of  Arlt, 
prevented  from  readhering  by  turning  the  outer  or  epithelium-covered 
surface  of  the  dissected  tissue  toward  the  raw  surface  left  on  the  eyeball. 
The  raw  bulbar  surface  should  be  diminished  in  extent  as  much  as 
possible  by  loosening  and  stitching  the  cut  edges  of  t^  bulbar  conjunc¬ 
tiva  together.  The  pyramidal  mass  of  tissue  diss^^Pfrom  l'~11 

should  have  ajJ^fe 
fig.  is?.  passed  throu^KA, 

carried 
tival 


the  ball 
with  two  needles 
These  should  be 
Jiioottom  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  passed  out  through 


the^yNX.  The  threads  are  then  to  be 
tted Sf4r  a  roll  of  antiseptic  gauze  or 
/oSfoer  soft  material.  The  dissected  flap 
Ts  thus  held  securely  in  place.  The 
suture  should  be  left  in  position  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  until  suppura¬ 
tion  commences  along  its  course. 

Rupture  of  the  sclerotic  is,  at  times, 
produced  as  the  result  of  a  violent 
blow  on  the  eye.  The  rent  almost  in¬ 
variably  takes  place  at  right  angles  to 
^  the  direction  of  the  force  producing  it, 

and  gofr^ly  occurs  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  five  millimeters  from 
the  boK^  of  the  cornea.  Thus,  if  the  blow  be  from  below  and  to  the 
ts^Je,  the  rent  will  be  found  above  and  to  the  inside.  Although  the 
frolic  is  thinnest  behind  the  insertions  of  the  recti  muscles,  yet,  as  it 
eems  to  be  supported  by  them,  the  rent  occurs  in  front  of  the  muscle- 


Rupture  of 


(Sichel.) 
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insertions.  There  is  almost  always  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  frequently 
there  is  dislocation  of  the  lens.  Fig.  188  represents  the  latter  condition. 

In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  eye  occasionally  recovers 
with  some  degree  of  useful  vision.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
it  either  shrinks  or  suppurates.  White  Cooper1  reports  a  case  from  Bow¬ 
man’s  practice,  where  a  severe  blow  on  the  eye  from  the  sudden  open¬ 
ing  of  a  carriage- door,  caused  a  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  at  its  posterior 
part.  He  remarks,  that  such  cases  may  be  more  frequent  than  they 
seem,  as  they  cannot  be  diagnosticated  till  after  enucleation  of  the  eye¬ 
ball. 


Fig. 188. 


Specimen  showing  rupture  of  eyeball  with 


subconjunctival 


nation  of  lens. 


j Rupture  of  the  chorioid  occurs  at  times^WtSout  any  rupture  of  the 
sclerotic.  In  such  cases,  it  usually  appeal  as  ti  rent  which  is  parallel 
to  one  of  the  borders  of  the  optic  nerv^t  At  first,  its  extent,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  its  existence,  cannot  be  dete^jmed  by  examination  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  on  account  of  the  evasion  of  blood.  As  the  hemorrhage 
absorbs,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  $$$  often  of  considerable  extent,  and 
sometimes  branched,  is  seen.^fflKfWloes  not  invade  the  macular  region, 
good  sight  may  ensue.  Temmkiry  pigment-deposition  between  the  disk 
and  the  macula  may  at  &mjes)be  the  only  recognizable  ophthalmoscopic 
change. 

Penetrating  wouTvfa  of  the  eye  with  injury  to  the  cornea  and  iris. 
The  simplest  examfMbs  of  these,  are  those  cuts  of  the  cornea  by  which 
the  anterior  cba^tepF  is  opened.  If  there  is  no  prolapse  of  the  iris,  they 
generally  l^^^pidly,  without  impairment  of  vision.  The  purposive 
injuries  nmdVin  the  operation  for  discission  of  cataract,  or  in  opening 
the  antm>A  chamber  to  evacuate  pus,  are  familiar  examples.  After  the 


.6 


1  Injuries  ol  the  Eye,  1859,  pp.  1S7, 198 
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Fig.  189. 


operation,  a  slight  clouding  of  the  cornea  is  visible  in  and  around  the 
wound,  but  it  soon  clears  away  and  cannot  be  seen  by  ordinary  examina¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  even  for  years  afterward,  demonstrable  with  a 
magnifying-glass  and  oblique  illumination.  Where  incised  wounds  of 
the  cornea  are  complicated  with  prolapse  of  the  iris,  they  are  much  more 
serious.  They  leave  larger  and  more  extensive  opacities,  and  are  apt 
to  result  in  anterior  synechise,  which  often  lead  to  chronic  iritis  or  to 
increase  of  intra-ocular  pressure  and  secondary  glaucoma.  Fig.  189 

represents  an  anterior  synechia  follow¬ 
ing  a  punctured  wound  of  the  cornea. 
The  distortion  of  the  pupil  and  the  per¬ 
manent  haze  of  the  cornea  around  the 
wound  are  shown.  When  the  prolapse 
is  small,  it  should,  after  the  eye  has  been 
washed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  be 
abscised  by  seizing  it  with  the  iris-forceps 
and  cutting  it  olf  with  a  delicate  scissors 
close  to  the  cornea.  The  edges  of  the 
iris,  if  entangled  in  the  wound,  should  be 
gently  freed  and  replaced  with  a  metal 
or  horn  spatula.  In  order  to  keep,  if 
possible,  the  iris  from  again  becoming 
entangled  in  the  cut,  a  solution  of  atro¬ 
pine  should  be  instilled  if  the  wound  be  central.  If  the  wound  be  periphe¬ 
ral,  a  solution  of  eserine  should  be  used.  The  eye  is  to  be  cleansed  and 
a  bandage  is  to  be  applied.  This  dressing  should  be  repeated  once 


Anterior  synechia  with  distortion  of 
pupil.  (Demovrs.) 


ery  large  pro- 
k  es.  In  such 
otrusion  by  the 


daily,  until  firm  union  of  the  wound  has  taken  place, 
lapses  should  not  be  cut  off,  as  they  reproduce  the; 
cases,  all  that  can  he  done  is  to  try  to  prevent  furth 
use  of  a  compress  bandage. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball  with  Ktffifry  to  the  lens  or  its 
capsule.  Wounds  of  the  lens  are  always  sel^jfc^  and  frequently  lead  to 
the  loss  of  eyesight.  Where  the  capsule^p^rated,  it  always  results  in 
swelling  and  opacity  of  the  lens-substan&^nKih  generally  continues  until 
the  entire  lens  has  become  opaque.  In  rare  instances,  the  capsule  closes, 
and  the  opacity  remains  partial.  Wp  rognosis  is  comparatively  favor¬ 
able  only  in  those  cases  in  whic^the  wounding  instrument  has  entered 
through  the  cornea  and  pupi|f&&' space,  without  injuring  the  iris  and 
the  ciliary  body.  In  thg^JWances,  however,  rapid  swelling  of  the 
lens  may  take  place,  may  either  cause  inflammation  of  the  iris 

from  pressure  on  it^DiVWad  to  artificial  glaucoma  by  augmenting  the 
general  intra-oculaivpJessure  to  such  a  degree  that  the  nerve  fibres  of 
the  retina  are  pafa^yzed  and  the  head  of  the  nerve  is  pushed  back  into 
its  sheath.  Q^g to  the  greater  softness  and  elasticity  of  the  sclerotic 
and  the  ar^^rdilatability  of  the  pupil  in  early  life,  and  to  the  slight 
tenden^jQof^lie  iris  to  inflammation,  rapid  swelling  of  the  lens  is  much 
better  bo$le  in  the  young  than  it  is  in  the  old.  In  such  persons,  where 
tha^^leus  of  the  lens  is  still  soft,  a  wound  of  this  organ  may  lead  to 
Jts^tire  absorption,  leaving  the  eye  in  a  state  similar  to  that  which  is 
"'found  after  a  successful  cataract  operation — that  is,  with  a  clear  pupil 
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and  entire  absence  of  the  lens.  When  the  iris  is  involved,  the  prognosis 
is  more  grave.  Inflammation  of  this  organ  keeps  it  congested,  and  its 
bloodvessels  and  those  of  the  ciliary  processes  distended  and  full  of  blood, 
while  the  circulation  at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber  becomes 
more  sluggish,  and  the  absorption  of  the  swollen  lens-matter  much 
slower.  Moreover,  exudation  of  lymph  from  its  surface  is  apt  to  cause 
posterior  synechice ,  or  attachments  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
Further,  continued  contact  with  the  aqueous  is  prevented  by  coating  the 
wound  in  the  capsule  or  the  swollen  lens-substance  with  lymph,  and 
absorption  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  leaving  a  permanent  traumatic 
cataract.  Fig.  190  represents  a  section  of  an  eye  with  traumatic  cata- 

Fig.  190. 


Section  of  traumatic  cataract. 

ract.  The  lens  has  undergone  partial  absq  and  has  become  dumb¬ 
bell-shaped.  The  pupil  is  contracted  and  fnle/1  with  lymph.  The  cornea 
is  distorted  and  flattened. 

Where  large  pieces  of  lens-substanw  swell  out  between  the  lips  of 
the  wound  in  the  capsule  and  fall  J^o  the  anterior  chamber,  they  may 
cause  local  irritation  of  the  irij^Afhis  complication  is  also  evidenced 
by  peri-corneal  injection,  is  much  more  intense  at  this  point. 

In  the  most  favorable  ca#g&  of  traumatic  cataract,  many  weeks  may 
elapse  before  the  lenstlsj&Dsorbed  and  the  eye  becomes  quiet.  In 
complicated  cases,  we*omm  wait  many  months  for  the  same  result.  As 
sequences,  we  niav3fe5&  closure  of  the  pupil  by  effusion  of  lymph,  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  cdiiy  body  and  processes,  and  sympathetic  inflammation 
of  the  felloWja^.  At  other  times,  extensive  chorioiditis  or  atrophy  of 
the  inner  of  the  retina,  with  pressure  excavation  of  the  head  of 

the  nervelmay  take  place.  During  the  entire  process,  the  eyes  should 
be  ke^fv%ded  from  strong  light  by  smoked  glasses,  and  all  use  of  the 
felliw-eye  for  near- work  forbidden. 
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While  the  wound  of  the  capsule  is  open,  the  eye  should  be  kept 
bandaged,  and  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropia  should  be 
instilled  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated.  Inasmuch  as  consid¬ 
erable  reaction  of  the  iris  is  usually  accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the 
eye,  forehead,  and  temple,  free  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temple,  either 
by  Heurteloup’s  apparatus  or  by  natural  leeches,  should  be  resorted  to. 
When  there  is  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  (hypopyon),  or  when  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  lens  is  so  extensive  and  so  rapid  as  to  threaten  secondary  glau¬ 
coma,  much  good  may  be  done  by  tapping  the  anterior  chamber  with  an 
iridectomy-knife  or  a  broad  needle,  and  evacuating  the  pus  or  softened 
lens-matter.  If  increase  of  tension  recurs,  the  wound  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  reopened  by  the  introduction  of  an  instrument,  such  as  the 
small  horn  spud  used  to  replace  the  iris,  or  a  Daviel’s  spoon,  between  its 
lips. 

When  the  inflammation  runs  high,  and,  in  addition  to  great  pain,  there 
are  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  lids,  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in 
bed.  Ice-compresses  should  be  applied  to  the  closed  lids.  Except  in 
the  cases  above  specified,  operative  interference  is  to  be  avoided,  and  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  a  traumatic  cataract  till  the  eye  has 
been  entirely  quiet.  If  the  lens  is  mostly  absorbed  at  this  period,  and 
only  some  opaque  and  wrinkled  capsule  be  left  in  the  pupillary  space, 
discission  may  be  attempted.  If  the  pupil  is  closed  with  lymph,  an 
iridectomy  with  some  form  of  linear  incision  for  the  extraction  of  cata¬ 
ract  is  advisable. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  eye  with  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
eyeball .  When  a  foreign  body  enters  the  eyeball  and  remains  in  it,  it 
usually  excites  sufficient  inflammation  to  destroy  the  eye  and  to  cause 
sympathetic  irritation  of  the  fellow.  The  prognosis  w^LlVary  with  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  foreign  body,  and  with  the  paH^f  the  eyeball  in 
which  it  is  lodged.  When  penetrating  wounds  oLj^  eyeball  are  made 
by  small  metallic  bodies  travelling  with  great  v^ft^y,  and  the  point  of 
entrance  is  situated  in  the  sclerotic,  the  ^d^Tj^tion  of  the  wound  of 
entrance  is  often  very  difficult,  requiring^lpeful  search  with  a  mag¬ 
nifying-glass  and  oblique  light.  Owj^Sp^the  elasticity  of  the  tunics 
of  the  eye,  the  wound  is  apt  to  be  v^ywrall  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body  causing  it.  In  all  recent  calp,  a  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular 
tension  will  be  manifested  by  carrfuhpalpation.  Where,  after  an  injury, 
there  are  repeated  exacerbatimi^f  inflammation  and  a  grade  of  disturb¬ 
ance  that  are  disproportion^w^he  apparent  severity  of  the  injury,  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  Is^w^in  the  eyeball  may  be  suspected.  Very 
small  iron  splinters^  ^R^anterior  chamber  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
entirely  absorbed.  ]^au|ence,  Wardrop,  White  Cooper,  and  Walton,  have 
cited  such  cases, ^where  small  pieces  of  metal  have  been  broken  off  from 
the  ends  of  cjtftfeSit  needles.  Dangerous  inflammation,  however,  may 
ensue,  as  iiyskuinstance  noted  by  Cunier,1  where  such  an  accident  was 
followe(D^\pepeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  which  eventuated  in  the 
minute^Srticles  of  metal  being  glued  fast  to  the  iris  by  lymph.  On 
remove  this  mass  by  an  incision  through  the  cornea,  it 

1  Annales  d’Oculistique,  tome  i.  pp.  308,  309. 
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adhered  so  tightly  to  the  iris  and  the  capsule  that  the  lens  had  to  be 
evacuated.  The  patient  recovered  with  fair  sight. 

There  are  also  several  examples  given  of  encapsulation  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  eye  remaining  quiet.  After  a  vari¬ 
able  period  of  quiescence,  however,  such  bodies  are  apt  to  become  loose 
and  to  give  rise  to  severe  inflammation.  A  case  is  noted  by  Middle- 
more,1  where,  after  two  years’  interval,  a  fragment  of  metal  became  loose, 
causing  threatened  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  which  was  only  averted 
by  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  through  a  corneal  incision.  Small 
foreign  bodies  may  remain  for  years  in  the  anterior  chamber  without  ex¬ 
citing  any  considerable  and  lasting  irritation.  Jacob2  records  an  instance 
where  a  splinter  of  stone  remained  for  four  years  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
Jaeger3  reports  one  where  a  piece  of  gun-cap,  one  square  millimeter  in 
size,  remained  in  a  similar  position  for  five  years.  Critchett  states  that 
he  has  removed  a  minute  piece  of  glass  from  the  anterior  chamber  of 
a  useful  and  sharp-seeing  eye,  which  had  been  in  that  situation  for 
sixteen  years.  Cilia  are  sometimes  carried  into  the  anterior  chamber 
by  foreign  bodies  which  enter  it.  At  times,  they  are  pushed  in  where 
the  wounding  body  does  not  itself  enter  into  the  organ.  Pagenstecher 
gives  an  instance  in  which  a  cilium  remained  in  the  anterior  chamber  for 
ten  years  without  exciting  any  irritation.  Very  minute  foreign  bodies 
are  sometimes  spontaneously  extruded  from  the  eye.  Usually,  there  are 
repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  and  during  one  of  these  the  minute 
body  ulcerates  through  the  original  place  of  entrance.  Dixon  records 
two  cases  where  small  metallic  bodies  were  thus  extruded,  the  organ 
retaining  good  vision.  Unfortunately,  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  all 
vision  is  lost.  In  the  first  of  Dixon’s4  cases,  the  foreign  body  had  re¬ 
mained  in  the  eye  for  eighteen  months.  In  the  second,  it  had  been 
imbedded  for  eight  years  before  the  first  attack  of  inflamma^A  occurred. 
In  the  latter  instance,  after  an  interval  of  three  years, ^aS^eond  attack 
came  on,  which  yielded  to  treatment.  A  third  atta^^?suing,  the  eye 
failed  to  become  quiet.  After  protracted  inflamnmwSto,  a  minute  scale 
of  metal  protruded  and  was  extracted.  In  both^oKlJiese  cases,  the  point 
of  exit  was  at  the  corneo-scleral  junction.  gives  a  case  of  gun- 

cap,  which  was  spontaneously  extruded  ttfrougfr  the  same  part  of  the 
eye.  In  this  case  there  was  repeated^mflammation,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  two  years.  Sight  wasQ^t.  Small  foreign  bodies  may 
remain  imbedded  even  in  the  cilia^body  itself  for  years,  before  they 
excite  inflammation,  as  is  shownraPthe  case  of  Bowen’s,6  in  which  a 
piece  of  iron  of  the  size  of  ao^f^lKpin’s  head  was  found  between  the 
fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle&S^Vnere  it  had  remained  for  nine  years. 
Finally,  it  excited  inflarnffiatiJn,  which  led  to  enucleation  of  the  eyeball 
and  its  discovery. 

Foreign  bodies  loJ^ig  in  the  iris,  if  very  small  and  causing  no  irri¬ 
tation,  may  be  lef|Qp  position,  care  being  taken  to  watch  the  eye,  and 
to  warn  the  p^^i  to  return  if  inflammation  sets  in.  Where  they  are 

1  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  i.  p.  664. 

V  2  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Dec.  1846. 

3  Staar  und  Staar-Operationen,  Wien,  1864,  S.  68. 

A  J  4  Roy.  Loud.  Ophthal.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye.  pp.  33,  59. 
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larger  and  excite  irritation,  an  opening  should  be  made  into  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  with  a  broad  needle  and  the  object  seized,  and  removed, 
either  with  a  fine  iris-forceps  or  with  canula-forceps.  It  is,  however, 
often  impossible  to  extract  the  irritating  object  without  pulling  some  of 
the  iris  with  it,  in  which  case  the  protrusion  should  be  cut  off.  Where 
the  foreign  body  lodges  in  the  lens,  it  usually  causes  complete  cataract. 
If  the  foreign  substance  is  very  small,  the  wound  in  the  capsule  may  heal, 
and  the  body  be  extracted  without  difficulty  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  opaque  lens.  Where  the  foreign  substance  is  of  greater  size,  the 
rent  in  the  capsule  is  frequently  large  enough  to  admit  sufficient  aqueous 
to  cause  complete  softening  and  absorption  of  the  lens.  In  such  cases 
the  foreign  body  may  become  dangerous  by  falling  into  either  the  ante¬ 
rior  or  the  posterior  chamber  and  exciting  inflammation.  An  attempt 
should  therefore  be  made  to  remove  it,  with  the  opaque  lens,  by  some 
of  the  methods  that  are  appropriate  to  the  extraction  of  traumatic 
cataract. 

Lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  vitreous  chamber  or  in  some  of 
the  tissues  that  form  its  walls.  Small  fragments  of  metal  may  enter  the 
vitreous,  and,  becoming  encapsulated,  remain  in  position  for  many  years 
without  exciting  any  irritation  beyond  that  caused  at  the  time  of  their 
entrance.  As  a  rule,  they  are,  however,  liable  to  sink,  and,  by  falling 
on  the  retina,  the  chorioid,  or  the  ciliary  body,  give  rise  to  destructive 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  Occasionally,  foreign  bodies  in  the  vitreous 
may  be  spontaneously  extruded  after  destroying  sight.  Mauthner1 
relates  some  cases  where  glass  splinters  were  thus  evacuated.  One  of 
these  escaped  entirely  without  assistance,  whilst  the  other,  which  was 
detected  presenting  in  the  wound,  was  removed  by  enlarging  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  sclera  and  seizing  the  body  with  a  forceps^White  Cooper 
mentions  a  similar  pointing,  and  attempt  at  spon^tii^oufe  evacuation, 
by  a  large  piece  of  iron  in  an  inflamed  and  shrunl^jj  eyeball.  In  this 
case,  the  eye  became  quiet  after  extraction  of  m^iron  through  an  en¬ 
largement  made  at  the  point  of  the  original  tfbund.  A  good  example 
of  the  lodgment  of  a  chip  of  steel,  whiclv^w’encapsulated  and  which 
remained  for  years  in  the  vitreous,  Tyftti^he  eye  still  retained  some 
degree  of  vision,  is  furnished  by  Jaeg&c/  In  this  instance,  there  was 
only  a  slight  trace  of  wound  in  tha5^rnea  and  iris.  The  lens  escaped 
injury,  allowing  the  foreign  bodySn  the  vitreous  to  be  seen  with  the 
mirror.  Detachment  of  the  IfmGf  and  outer  part  of  the  retina  followed. 
At  the  end  of  three  monthsuilid)  metal  had  found  its  way  into  the  centre 
of  the  vitreous,  where,  AM&g  at  first  been  horizontal  in  position,  it 
later  became  vertical 

When  such  snufll  metallic  bodies  enter  the  vitreous  chamber,  the 
patient  usually  feeT^pain,  sees  a  flash  of  light,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
notices  a  dimmm^of  the  vision.  The  last  symptom  may  be  depen¬ 
dent  upon  hifcybrrhage,  retinal  detachment,  or  general  clouding  of  the 
vitreous^^nile  the  media  remain  clear,  the  ophthalmoscope  offers 
opportMj^es  to  locate  the  body,  the  track  through  the  vitreous  being 
marked  as  a  gray  cord.  If  there  be  small  rents  in  the  iris,  they  may 

w  i\fiuthner ;  Vortrage  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der  Augenheilkunde,  Band  i.  Ss.  10, 11. 
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often  escape  detection  in  examination  by  daylight,  but  when  sought  for 
by  the  mirror,  they  are  readily  seen  as  a  red  glare. 

When  we  have  located  the  body  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous, 
we  may  sometimes  attempt  to  remove  it  by  first  making  a  cut  in  an 
antero-posterior  direction  behind  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  parallel  to  and 
between  the  straight  muscles.  Introducing  a  delicate  pair  of  iris- 
forceps,  we  next  endeavor  to  seize  the  body.  Sometimes  the  foreign 
body  is  at  once  carried  into  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  by  a  prolapse  of 
the  vitreous,  which  occurs  during  dilatation  of  the  wound.  If  the  body 
be  of  iron,  our  efforts  to  remove  it  will  occasionally  be  much  aided  by  a 
magnet.  This  should  be  composed  of  a  blunt  probe  of  soft  iron,  ren¬ 
dered  magnetic  by  having  an  electric  current  passed  through  a  wire 
coil,  which  surrounds  its  shank.  This  instrument  is  introduced,  either 
through  the  wound  of  entrance  or  through  such  an  incision  as  has  been 
described.  After  having  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  iron  particle, 
it  is  to  be  gently  brought  out  through  the  opening,  when,  at  times,  the 
foreign  body  will  be  found  adhering  to  it.  Where  the  body  lies  deep 
in  the  eyeball,  our  expectations  may  often  be  disappointed,  even  when 
the  battery  is  in  its  best  working  order,  and  the  magnet  able  to  readily 
lift  heavy  iron  objects  outside  of  the  eye.  In  such  cases,  we  find  that 
some  fibres  of  the  tough  and  gelatinous  vitreous  cling  to  the  sharp 
rough  edges  of  the  foreign  body  on  each  attempt  at  withdrawal,  and 
pull  it  away  from  the  magnet.  Even  in  an  enucleated  eye,  where  a 
foreign  body  has  been  left  in  situ  and  can  be  seen,  we  find,  upon  cut¬ 
ting  it  open,  that  we  are,  at  times,  unable  to  draw  a  foreign  substance 
out  of  the  vitreous.  Nevertheless,  as  we  are  at  times  successful,  and 
may  save  an  eye  which  may  at  least  be  useful  to  get  about  with,  and 
also  relieve  imminent  danger  of  sympathetic  inflammation  it  is  our 
duty  to  consider  and  try  it  in  all  appropriate  cases.  Wh^ihe  foreign 
body  lies  close  behind  a  wounded  lens,  it  may  be  remov*a^itner  with  a 
spoon  or  by  the  magnet,  during  an  operation  for  th^pMraction  of  the 
lens.  In  a  statistical  paper  on  the  result  of  masmCjb operation,  Neese 
says  that  out  of  154  cases,  10|-  per  cent.  recov§rlfl}  with  nearly  normal 
vision,  30  J  per  cent,  retained  some  degree  o£\(0ml  power,  and  17  J  per 
cent,  lost  all  perception  of  light.  In  thefe^M  cases,  the  form  of  the 
globe  was  retained.  In  lOf  per  cent.,  ^mucTeation  was  inevitable,  and 
in  37  per  cent,  the  magnet  operation  v(0ja  failure  from  the  beginning. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of^unsuccessful  cases  not  ordinarily 
finding  their  way  into  literature, rf^se  statistics,  however,  present  too 
favorable  a  view  of  the  success^ Sfjtne  operation.  They  are  also  faulty, 
because  of  the  difficulty  oj^Notaining  knowledge  of  the  permanent 
results.  Still  more  rec^TtW  Hirschberg  has  given  the  results  of  one 
hundred  electro-magnetaaperations.  Of  these,  thirty-five  were  for 
fragments  of  iron  lod^jpd  in  the  cornea,  conjunctiva,  sclerotic,  iris,  or 
lens,  while  in  sixt^four  instances,  a  piece  had  penetrated  the  vitreous 
chamber.  Of4We$e  latter  cases,  four  recovered  with  good  vision,  three 
with  fair  vis^n,^md  six  with  retention  of  the  form  of  the  eyeball.  Of 
the  remainin^mfty-one,  thirty-four  underwent  enucleation,  one  refused 
this  opm^JAn,  and  fifteen,  where  the  magnet  failed  to  remove  anything, 
recoWaspwith  the  iron  still  in  the  eye. 
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All  the  above  described  operations  are  serious,  and  of  themselves 
endanger  the  eyesight  .of  the  operated  eye.  We  are  nevertheless  justi¬ 
fied  in  attempting  them,  because,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the 
presence  of  such  a  foreign  body  leads  to  loss  of  sight  and  inflammatory 
changes,  which  not  only  cause  the  organ  to  shrink,  but  also  frequently 
give  rise  to  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  fellow-eye.  In  any  case, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  foreign  body  by  any  of  the 
methods  described,  it  should  be  previously  agreed  with  the  patient  that, 
in  the  event  of  failure,  the  surgeon  shall  be  empowered  to  enucleate 
the  eyeball,  if  he  deems  such  a  procedure  advisable.  In  all  operations 
for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  anterior  or  the  posterior 
chamber,  the  iris,  the  lens,  or  the  vitreous,  it  is  advisable  to  operate 
whilst  the  patient  is  in  complete  narcosis. 

Fig.  191. 


of  tissues  by  a  No.  8  shot. 


Section  showing  tearing 

Gunshot  wounds  ojjribe  eyeball .  When  a  small-sized  bird-shot  has 
penetrated  the  ey£7  {^causes  so  great  destruction  at  the  point  of 
entrance  (and  of  exit,  if  it  passes  through  into  the  orbit),  with  so 
much  intra-od*jSj  hemorrhage  that  eyesight  is  always  seriously  im¬ 
paired,  ancLi(0jally,  irretrievably  lost.  Fig.  191  gives  an  example  of 
such  an^tffijfey,  where  a  No.  8  shot  entered  the  ciliary  region,  rup- 
turing^&s^sclerotic  at  this  point,  and  fairly  pulverizing  some  of  its 
fibres.  >The  ciliary  body  and  ciliary  processes  were  torn  and  detached. 
\v  near  an  eye  can  escape  destruction  is  shown  in  a  case  treated 


author,  where  a  No.  6  shot  had 


lodged 


in  the  sclerotic,  and 
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had  caused  a  slight  hemorrhage  at  corresponding  points  of  the  retina 
and  chorioid,  which  was  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  shot  was 
removed  from  the  sclerotic,  and  the  eye  recovered  with  perfect  vision, 
which  has  now  lasted  many  years. 

When  pistol  or  rifle  bullets  strike  the  eye  directly,  they  usually 
destroy  it.  When  they  only  graze  it,  they  often  cause  ruptures  of  the 
chorioid,  with  sufficient  intra-ocular  hemorrhages  to  destroy  sight. 

Wounds  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  orbit  are  rare.  This  is  owing  to 
its  deep  position,  its  curved  course,  and  its  ready  displacement.  They 
have  occurred  by  tearing  off  the  nerve  tissues  through  the  forcing  of 
blunt  instruments  into  the  orbit.  At  times,  the  nerve  is  cut  by  bird- 
shot,  or  by  rifle-  or  pistol-balls.  Schweigger  records  a  case  of  immediate 
blindness  caused  by  a  bird- shot  that  struck  the  nerve  near  the  optic 
foramen  and  entered  the  orbit  without  injuring  the  eyeball.  If  the 
injury  is  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  central  vessels,  there  is  said  to 
be  immediate  ischaemia  of  the  disk.  In  any  case,  absolute  atrophy 
ensues,  even  when  the  division  of  the  nerve  is  made  further  back. 
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SYMPATHETIC  OPHTHALMIA. 


Sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  a  term  that  is  applied  to  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  one  eye  that  has  been  caused  solely  by  a  primary  inflammation 
of  the  fellow.  Such  ophthalmias  are  frequently  to  be  observed,  and  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  our  every-day  experience  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  where 
there  is  an  inflammation  of  one  hand,  of  one  foot,  of  one  side  of  the  face, 
or  of  the  trunk,  no  similar  affection  of  a  corresponding  area  on  the  other 
side  of  the  body  is  ordinarily  found.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  well-observed  cases  in  which  it  has  been  proved  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  as  yet  not  thoroughly  explained  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  an  inflammation  of  one  side  of  the  body  does  exercise  a  marked 
influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  corresponding  area  of  the  other  side. 
This  is  well  shown  in  rare  cases  of  so-called  reflex  paralysis  following 
gunshot  wounds — a  striking  example  of  which  is  recorded  by  Mitchell, 
Morehouse,  and  Keen.  In  their  case,  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  side  of  the  right  thigh  developed  after  a  gunshot  wound  of  the 
corresponding  area  of  the  left  thigh.  Annandale  relates  a  case  of 
wound  of  the  finger  with  painful  cicatrix  and  glossy  skin,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  similar  condition  of  the  corresponding  finger  of  the  other 
hand.  Cenas  has  recorded  a  case  of  trophic  changes  uaA)th  hands,  with 
contraction  of  the  ring  and  adjacent  fingers,  thafK?6ll(Aved  a  gunshot 
injury  of  the  right  forearm,  involving  the  ubraJ  nerve.  Such  in¬ 
stances,  as  well  as  occasional  symmetrical  disp^ybn  of  new  growths  and 
of  cutaneous  eruptions  on  the  two  sides  k&  le  body,  are  compara¬ 
tively  rare,  and  in  many  such  cases  are  nd|^manifestations  of  sympathy, 
but  are  simply  either  evidences  of  di^aSJSp  some  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  followed  b$\  symmetrical  affection  of  the  nerves 
springing  from  them,  or  indicatipAof  peculiarities  that  are  dependent 
upon  similarity  of  tissue-formatiW  in  corresponding  parts.  In  eye- 
diseases,  however,  when  th^V^liary  body  becomes  involved,  sympa¬ 
thetic  affection  of  the  felloA^e  is  unfortunately  a  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  true  that  if  su@|Wwmpathetic  disturbances  are  ever  exhibited 
in  the  economy,  ^vQlttiight  reasonably  expect  them  in  the  eyes, 
where  there  is  sq.  absolute  an  anatomical  connection,  and  where  both 
the  motor  and  the  sensory  types  of  the  physiological  sympathies  are  so 
largely  develm&k  In  health,  as  previously  shown,  all  movements  of  both 
eyeballs  ar^Gjharmony  with  one  another,  so  that,  for  instance,  when  one 
eye  mo^\in  a  given  direction,  its  fellow  makes  a  simultaneous  and  equal 
excuMpn  in  the  same  direction.  Further,  as  has  been  explained  on  page 
93,ther pupil  of  one  eye,  that  has  been  screened  from  light,  will  con- 
Spie^nd  dilate  consentaneously  with  that  of  its  uncovered  fellow,  when 
>  tire  latter  is  exposed  to  varying  light  and  shadow. 
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Wounds  and  inflammations  of  the  ciliary  region  are  the  usual  starting- 
points  of  sympathetic  ophthalmias,  it  being  very  rare  to  have  any 
manifestation  of  sympathy  from  any  form  of  disease  of  the  primarily 
affected  eye  unless  this  region  becomes  involved.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  disease.  These  are  respectively  known  as  sympathetic  irritation 
and  sympathetic  inflammation .  In  the  first,  there  is  an  irritation  of  the 
sympathizing  eye,  which  is  evinced  by  undue  sensitiveness  to  light,  and 
increase  of  lacrymation  with  speedy  tiring  of  accommodation,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  inability  to  do  near-work  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
Further,  any  prolonged  use  of  the  organ  not  only  causes  blurring  of  the 
sight,  but  also  brings  on  pain  in  the  primarily  affected  eye.  The  exciting 
eye  presents  pericorneal  and  ciliary  injections.  There  is  marked  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  ciliary  region  to  the  touch,  while  at  times  there  are  attacks  of 
trigeminal  neuralgia  on  the  same  side.  The  second  is  present,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  symptoms  already  enumerated,  there  is  a  development  of 
plastic  exudations  in  the  sympathizing  eye.  In  it,  we  find  a  marked 
zone  of  ciliary  injection,  the  eyeball  in  this  region  being  exquisitely 
tender  to  the  touch.  There  is  a  haziness  of  the  media.  The  iris 
has  lost  its  brilliancy  and  is  changed  in  color,  whilst  plastic  lymph  is 
effused  into  its  substance  and  thrown  out  on  its  posterior  surface,  glue¬ 
ing  it  firmly  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  Floating  vitreous 
opacities  become  manifest  on  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and 
are  visible  to  the  patient  as  dark  spots  in  front  of  the  eye.  As  the  dis¬ 
ease  progresses,  lymph  is  effused  into  the  pupil.  At  first,  the  tension  of 
the  eyeball  is  normal  or  slightly  increased.  Later,  the  eye  becomes  soft. 
Owing  to  retraction  of  effused  lymph  at  this  time,  the  ciliary  margin 
of  the  iris  is  pulled  back  and  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  deepened  at 
its  periphery.  When  exclusion  of  the  pupil  is  complete,  flqji  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  posterior  chamber,  producing  a  bulging  and  thinning  of 
parts  of  the  iris.  If  the  eye  becomes  quiet,  it  may,  ©^Involvement 
of  the  chorioid  and  the  retina,  with  possibly  complete  detachment  of 
the  latter,  become  sightless  ;  or,  if  the  changes  kayfc  been  limited  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  organ,  it  may  retain  a  f^feperception  of  light. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  secretory  neurosis  wichwitJany  gross  anatomical 
changes  in  the  first  form  of  the  affection  wnile  in  the  second,  there  is  a 
malignant  inflammation  of  the  eye,  whi^jisually  develops  as  a  plastic 
cyclitis,  and  too  often,  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  destroys  the  secondarily 
affected  eye. 


While  these  are  the  usual  fore 
keratitis  or  a  serous  iritis  c 
expression  of  the  sympatl  vm* 


AqIS  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  an  irido- 
j^asionally  encountered,  as  the  visible 
.animation.  In  rarer  cases,  a  sympa¬ 


thetic  neuro-retinitis,  acc<fcnmnied  by  a  marked  swelling  of  the  optic  disk, 
may  be  met  with.  Thjs  Jbrmis  often  accompanied  by  vitreous  opacities  and 
other  evidences  of  involvement  of  the  ciliary  region.  Less  frequently,  the 
sympathetic  affecUq&3akes  the  form  of  a  violent  and  continuous  blepharo¬ 
spasm,  as  in  related  by  Donders  and  Maats,  in  which  the  spasm 

disappeared  few  hours  after  enucleation  of  the  primarily  af¬ 

fected  eye^K  In  a  few  rare  cases,  the  cilia  of  both  the  primarily  and 
the  sec^m^ly  affected  eye  have  turned  gray  consentaneously  with  the 
i  of  the  sympathetic  cyclitis. 
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The  most  frequent  causes  of  sympathetic  disease  are  wounds  of  the 
ciliary  region,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  within  the  eye.  The 
secondary  changes  induced  by  injury  or  inflammation,  such  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  anterior  staphyloma,  the  shrinking  of  sightless  eyeballs,  the 
formation  of  bone  between  the  chorioid  and  the  retina,  and  the  growth 
of  intra-ocular  tumors,  are  common,  though  less  usual,  causes  of  the 
same  affection.  In  the  latter  cases,  where  the  degeneration  of  sight¬ 
less  or  impaired  eyes  leads  to  sympathetic  disease,  it  is  usually  devel¬ 
oped  only  when  the  secondary  changes  have  caused  inflammation  of  the 
ciliary  body,  and  when  the  ciliary  region  has  become  exquisitely  sensi¬ 


tive  to  the  touch. 

Sympathetic  diseases  may  develop  at  any  period  after  injury  to  the 
fellow-eye.  The  usual  time  for  the  first  manifestation  of  sympathetic 
neurosis,  where  there  has  been  a  wound  of  the  ciliary  region,  is  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  Frequently,  after  the  primary  attack,  both  eyes  become 
quiet  for  a  time.  After  a  variable  period  of  rest,  inflammation  again 
sets  in  in  the  injured  eye,  and  a  renewed  attack  of  sympathetic  disturb¬ 
ance  follows  in  its  fellow.  Often  years  elapse  between  an  injury  to  an 
eye  and  the  development  of  sympathetic  disease,  this  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  at  this  late  date  that  secondary  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  ciliary  region. 

Although  a  wound  of  the  ciliary  region  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
sympathetic  disturbance  in  the  fellow-eye,  yet  any  severe  idiopathic 
inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  is  also  capable  of  producing  the  same 
condition.  Thus,  we  sometimes  see  sympathetic  inflammation  when  the 
development  of  a  syphilitic  gumma  of  the  ciliary  body  has  given  rise 
to  intense  inflammation  and  final  shrinking  of  the  affected  eye.  Ulcers 
of  the  cornea  which  have  produced  staphyloma,  and>i»  inflammations 
which  follow  the  degenerative  changes  in  eyes  thaW^cmne  blind  from 
absolute  glaucoma,  are  also  not  infrequent  causc^Oympathetic  disease. 
In  fact,  any  disease  of  the  eye  may  give  rise  t^lsybipathetic  ophthalmia, 
if  the  accompanying  or  consequent  inflamm^t!ph  of  the  ciliary  body  be 
only  sufficiently  intense.  Noyes  relates  in  which  the  kerato-iritis 

caused  by  herpes  zoster  frontalis,  ga\^Tret\to  sympathetic  inflammation 
of  the  fellow-eye.  Where,  either  fe’onHnjury  or  disease  of  the  primarily 
affected  eye,  sympathetic  irritaticpvks  been  established,  the  exciting  eye 
has  ordinarily  lost  all  perception  m  light.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  sacrific^^  eye  which  still  retains  some  light-per¬ 
ception  or  even  an  ability  M  Be^to  count  fingers,  by  reason  of  the  repeated 
and  undoubted  attacks  d^ympathetic  irritation  which  it  has  produced 
in  its  fellow.  In^s^Sp instances,  on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  pri¬ 
marily  affected  ejte^Jympathetic  irritation  appears  while  the  patient  is 
still  under  trp&fcment.  It  is  then  interesting  to  note  the  sudden  devel¬ 
opment  of  tsMerness  in  the  ciliary  region,  the  sensitiveness  to  light, 
and  the  capillary  congestion  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  in 

an  ey^ftywnich,  at  the  previous  examination,  the  eye-ground  appeared 
nornf^ipid  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  caused  no  discomfort.  At 
tiqr&s,  too,  increased  light-stimulus  during  an  examination  of  the  sym- 
VsEyi^ing  eye,  while  giving  little  inconvenience  to  the  eye  examined,  may 
.  cause  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  exciting  organ. 
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While  accidental  wounds  of  the  eyeball  are  frequently  followed  by 
sympathetic  inflammation,  the  purposive  wounds  inflicted  in  operations 
on  the  eye,  occasionally  lead  to  the  same  unfortunate  results.  In  some 
operations  formerly  much  resorted  to,  such  as  iridodesis  and  depression 
or  reclination  of  cataract,  sympathetic  inflammation  was  so  frequent 
that  they  are  now  rarely  performed.  Occasionally  similar  inflamma¬ 
tion  following  the  extraction  of  cataract  both  by  corneal  flap  and  by 
peripheric  linear  incision  may  be  found.  Rarely,  the  operations  for  the 
solution  of  cataract  and  irid  ectomy  lead  to  the  same  results. 

When  exudation  of  inflammatory  products  has  once  taken  place  in 
sympathetically  affected  eyes,  we  are  no  longer  sure  of  stopping  the 
disease  by  the  enucleation  of  the  primarily  inflamed  eye.  If  the  latter 
retains  any  considerable  amount  of  vision,  its  enucleation  should  not 
be  resorted  to,  as  frequently  it  will  recover  with  better  vision  than  the 
eye  which  is  secondarily  attacked.  If  the  sympathizing  eye  should 
have  become  blind,  we  may,  by  judicious  treatment  and  not  enucleat¬ 
ing  the  irritating  organ,  be  able  to  save  some  remnant  of  sight  in  the 
primarily  inflamed  eye.  Unfortunately,  other  treatment  offers  but 
little  chance  of  success.  Mackenzie,  who  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  disease,  has  most  truly  said :  “  Whenever  I  see  sympathetic 

ophthalmitis,  even  in  the  first  stage,  I  know  that  I  have  to  contend 
with  an  affection  which,  however  slight  its  present  symptoms  may  be, 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  inflammations  to  which  the  organ  of 
vision  is  exposed.”  The  best  treatment,  which  even  usually  fails, 
is  the  use  of  mercury  pushed  to  ptyalism,  followed  by  large  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  Such  cases  as  those  reported  by  Wecker1  are  so 
exceptional  as  only  to  prove  the  rule.  This  author  gives  an  instance 
where  a  sympathetic  cyclitis,  caused  by  an  inflamed  and  shrunken 
eyeball,  set  in  so  violently  that ‘on  the  second  day  ^  iey)utbreak, 
in  spite  of  enucleation  of  the  offending  eye,  there  w  quantitative 


perception  of  light.  After  energetic  mercurial  treattierit,  the  patient 


left  the  clinic  with  a  vision  of  20/xx.  /'V* 

Even  after  the  sympathetically  affected  ey£^^rs  become  quiet,  the 
iris,  having  been  plastered  down  to  the  amfceiww capsule,  remains  fuzzy 
and  soft,  while  the  pupil  is  blocked  with  l^fppli.  If  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  later,  when  the  iris  has^J^come  tough  and  fibrous,  an 
iridectomy  is  attempted,  the  operation  kXsually  a  failure. 

The  operation  of  enucleation,  wh0pL  was  introduced  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  by  Augustin  PriJj^yW,  of  Bristol,  England,  in  1854,  is 
undoubtedly  proper  when  the%^©only  sympathetic  irritation  and  when 
no  positive  inflammation  hajOw^peared.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  asserted 
positively  that  the  symmtjtefic  irritation  will  be  cured  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  that  usually  no  lWa  consequences  will  follow  the  operation  itself. 
Of  exceedingly  rarg^Shrrence,  however,  are  erysipelas,  secondary  hem¬ 
orrhage,  or  menimfiys.  Meningeal  inflammation,  though  generally  fatal, 
is  so  rare,  th^v^  1866  Nettleship2  had  only  twenty-nine  cases  to 
tabulate,  wMyi)’Oench,3  in  reporting  five  hundred  enucleations  by 


1  Graefe  u.  Saemisch,  Bd.  iv.  S.  528. 

2  Ophthalmic  Review,  February,  1866,  p.  58. 

3  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  June,  1887. 
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Knapp,  had  not  one  fatal  instance  to  record.  In  six  hundred  enuclea¬ 
tions,  Wecker1  had  only  two  deaths — a  mortality  of  one-third  of  one 
per  cent.;  while  Becker2  gives  six  hundred  and  forty  cases  without  a 
single  death  out  of  statistics  of  other  operators,  and  but  two  fatal  cases 
in  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  his  own,  neither  of  which  was  due  to 
meningitis.  In  fact,  there  is  probably  no  serious  surgical  operation  that 
is  followed  by  so  few  bad  results.  Graefe  attributes  the  fatal  meningitis 
sometimes  occurring  after  enucleation,  to  the  presence  of  suppuration 
in  the  eyeball,  and  warns  against  operating  in  such  circumstances.  Of 
Nettleship’s  twenty-nine  cases  of  meningitis,  one-half  occurred  after 
enucleation,  in  which  there  had  been  no  visible  suppuration  of  the 
eyeballs.  Moreover,  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  English  hospital 
surgeons  and  of  many  surgeons  in  this  country  to  enucleate  suppurating 
eyeballs  where  necessary,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  pus,  and  with¬ 
out  apparent  evil  results.  The  author  has  frequently  enucleated  eye¬ 
balls  in  full  suppuration  without  any  untoward  consequences,  be¬ 
lieving  that  meningitis  is  just  as  likely  to  occur  after  enucleation 
for  other  causes.  In  considering  the  question  of  mortality  after 
enucleation,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  there  are  also  deaths 
from  panophthalmitis  and  from  orbital  abscess  where  no  enuclea¬ 
tion  has  been  performed.  Webster3  has  recorded  an  instructive  case 
where,  after  cataract  operation,  panophthalmitis  appeared,  which  was 
followed  by  death,  apparently  due  to  meningitis,  on  the  twelfth  day. 

In  rare  instances,  as  a  consequence  either  of  bruising  the  optic  nerve 
or  the  ciliary  nerves,  or  of  healing  the  cut  ends  in  the  cicatrix,  a 
tender  stump  may  result  which  may  give  rise  to  sympathetic  irritation 
of  the  other  eye.  This  state  is  best  remedied  by  cutting  open  the 
stump,  and  excising  a  piece  of  the  tender  cicatrix^teaether  with  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  optic  nerve.  ' 

Cutting  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  the  ciliaryp^^es  of  the  primarily 
affected  eye  has  also  been  considerably  pracU^^S  In  these  operations 
the  good  results  are  often  transitory,  a.nd,^l^ie  eye  itself  has  usually 
been  made  unsightly  by  disease,  we  do  nqTwen  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  patient,  by  allowing  him  to  retonV  such  an  organ.  The  only 
advantage  attained  by  such  operations  is  in  saving  the  patient  the 
annoyance  and  expense  of  an  ^wVcial  eye.  In  contradistinction,  he 
“a  return  of  the 


runs  the  fearful  risk  of 
good  eye. 

Evisceration  of  the 
tised  of  late  years  as  a j&Bs 


^  ol  the  sympathetic  disturbance  in  the 

tfi^ezenteratio  bulbi)  has  been  much  prac- 
_  Tute  for  enucleation.  Especially  has  this  been 
done  where  there  ln*a  l@n  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  it  being  considered 
that  all  danger  of^ij^equent  meningitis  is  avoided  by  this  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Mules  Ji^uirged  that  a  better  stump  can  thus  be  obtained  for  the 
insertion  of  g^^ficial  eye.  Following  his  teachings,  small  hollow  globes 
izable  metal,  or  ivory  have  been  introduced  into  the  cavity 
and  retained  there  permanently  by  the  wound  having 
'd  by  sutures.  In  this  way,  an  exceedingly  movable  stump  is 
If  the  present  theories  of  the  causation  and  transmission  of 


of  glass 
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Annales  d’Ocnlistique,  xcv.  p.  55. 

!  Die  Universitats  Augenklinik  in  Heidelberg,  1888,  s.  75-88. 
!  New  York  Medical  Record,  February  11, 1888. 
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sympathetic  ophthalmia  are  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  operation 
cannot  always  be  an  innocuous  one,  as  the  optic  nerve  is  left  attached  to 
the  stump,  furnishing  a  ready  channel  to  transmit  any  infectious  germs 
left  behind  in  the  remnants  of  the  eyeball  to  the  fellow-eye.  Moreover, 
clinical  experience  shows  that  violent  inflammation  of  the  orbital  tissues 
of  the  same  side  sometimes  follows  evisceration.  Recently  Schulek 
has  reported  two  deaths  following  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bunge1  reports  two  hundred  and  forty  eviscerations  performed  at  Alfred 
Graefe’s  clinic,  in  none  of  which  was  there  any  serious  accident. 

Mackenzie,2 3  who,  at  the  time  he  first  described  the  disease,  recog¬ 
nized  the  different  channels  through  which  it  might  be  propagated, 
tells  us  that  “  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bloodvessels  on  the  side  of 
the  injured  eye,  being  in  the  state  of  congestion  which  attends  inflam¬ 
mation,  communicate  to  those  of  the  opposite  side,  with  which  they 
have  connections  within  the  cranium,  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  in 
which  they  themselves  are.  The  ciliary  nerves  also  of  the  injured  eye 
may  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  third  and  fifth  nerves  an  irrita¬ 
tion  which  may  be  reflected  from  the  brain  to  the  same  nerves  of  the 
opposite  side.  I  think,  however,  that  the  chief  medium  through  which 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis  is  excited,  is  the  union  of  the  optic  nerves.” 
In  later  years,  the  theory  of  communication  through  the  optic  nerves 
has  been  abandoned,  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  inflammation 
occurs  where  there  could  be  no  transmission  of  nerve-impulse,  namely, 
in  cases  where  there  is  complete  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the 
primarily  affected  side.  The  theory  of  reflex-irritation  through  the 
ciliary  nerves  has  also  been  almost  exclusively  held,  because  the  irritative 
symptom  subsides  so  rapidly  and  completely  after  enucleation,  and  be¬ 
cause  where  severe  blepharospasm  occurs,  the  symptoms  «o  resemble 
those  which  are  seen  in  that  form  of  disturbance  ordinaril/'moduced  by 
reflex  action  from  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerveS^the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  in  phlyctenular  keratitis,  or  in  those  cases  in  wk^fr'a  foreign  body 
is  present  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  Moreover,  in^Ckertain  number  of 
instances,  the  ciliary  tenderness  provoked  by  pA$giJre  is  manifest  in  ex¬ 
actly  corresponding  regions  of  the  two  eye^Q 

Recent  writers,  especially  Deutschman^HcOTisider  the  affection  an 
ophthalmia  migrans ,  caused  by  the  wandering  of  micrococci  and  in¬ 
flammatory  products  from  one  eye  he  other.  This  author  was 
unable  to  prove  this  completely  b;Op:periments,  because  the  injection 
of  pure  cultures  of  staphvlococcu|f  pyogenes  aureus  into  the  vitreous  of 
one  eye  of  rabbits  caused  an  inflammation  of  the  meninges 

that  the  animals  died  of  m^o^gitis  before  (in  Deutschmann’s  opinion) 
there  was  time  for  the  d^vlkrpment  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  When, 
to  avoid  this  accident, \h€  same  staphylococcus  was  injected  between 
the  dural  and  pial^Sj^ths  of  an  optic  nerve,  iritis  and  hypopyon  on 
the  same  side  dev^Tj^ed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  This  author  be- 
"^ears  intervene  between  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 


1  Ueber  Exenteration  des  Auges,  p.  69.  Halle,  1887. 

2  Mackenzie :  Op.  cit.,  p.  619. 

3  Arch.  f.  Ophthalmol.,  xxx.  3,  Ss.  77-122,  u.  S.  386. 
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have  remained  alive  and  have  in  some  way  been  finally  called  into 
renewed  activity.  Gifford’s1  experiments,  although  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  vary  in  detail.  He  proved  that  the  infiltration  of 
the  vessels  could  not  be  traced  in  the  optic  nerve  beyond  the  exit 
of  the  central  retinal  vessels,  and  that  the  micrococci  themselves 
were  limited  to  the  vitreous  of  the  eye  into  which  they  were  in¬ 
jected.  He  found  that  the  bacilli  of  anthrax  or  splenic  fever  were 
micro-organisms  capable  of  living  in  the  lymph  without  exciting  in¬ 
tense  inflammation,  and  that  they  could  be  carried  by  the  lymph- 
stream  from  one  eye  to  the  space  around  the  chorioid  in  the  other.  He 
thinks  that  the  path  taken  by  these  organisms  is  from  the  vitreous  of 
one  eye  along  the  chorioidal  vessels  into  the  orbit,  thence  along  the 
central  vessels  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and  finally  down  the  intra-vaginal 
space  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  other  side.  More  recently,  Randolph,2 
experimenting  on  fifteen  dogs  by  injection  of  staphylococcus  aureus 
into  the  vitreous,  failed  in  any  instance  to  produce  sympathetic  oph¬ 
thalmia.  He  usually  provoked  a  suppurative  panophthalmitis  in  the 
attacked  eye,  the  infiltration  extending  but  a  short  distance  backward 
through  the  optic  nerve. 

1  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  xv.  pp.  281-295. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  188-213. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 


Hyper  cemia  of  the  conjunctiva  is  very  frequent  in  those  subjects  whose 
eyes  are  daily  tasked  with  many  hours  of  attentive  observation  of  minute 
objects  at  short  distances.  The  vessels  which  normally  form  a  network 
with  rather  coarse,  elongated  meshes  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper 
and  lower  tarsus,  become  wider,  whilst  those  branches  not  ordinarily 
visible,  are  readily  discerned.  From  the  increased  circulation  in  its 
papillae,  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  appears  more  velvety. 
In  severe  cases,  there  is  a  slight  pericorneal  flush,  with  an  increase  in 
the  vascularity  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  The  lids  are  heavy  and 
they  droop.  Their  bloodvessels  swell  and  become  prominent,  and  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  along  the  roots  of  the  lashes  are  reddened.  There 
is  increased  secretion  ( seborrhcea )  of  the  glands  at  the  roots  of  the 
cilia,  and  at  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  seborrhoea,  numerous  white  particles,  consisting  of  dried  secre¬ 
tion  and  epithelial  scales,  are  found  adhering  to  the  lashes  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  skin.  The  eyes  burn  and  feel  hot.  At  times,  they  itch  and  become 
watery.  Especially  is  this  so  when  they  are  exposed  to  artificial  light, 
tobacco  smoke,  or  other  irritants.  Hyperaemia  may  not  only  appear  from 
overwork  of  the  eyes,  especially  in  feeble  or  anaemic  patieaA,  but  may 
be  a  sign  of  reflex  congestion,  caused  by  the  strain^Mcftrgone  in 
attempting  to  overcome  uncorrected  ametropia. 

Careful  search  should  be  made  for  optical  defects,/?Q^  present,  they 
should  be  corrected  by  proper  glasses.  FrequenttfwVed  and  congested 
eyes  which  have  resisted  the  use  of  salves  a^vcollyria,  can  be  thus 
permanently  cured.  When  the  case  is  chiibnip^  salve  of  yellow  oxide 
of  mercury  may  be  advantageously  rubbecNirfto  the  edges  of  the  lids. 
Burning  and  discomfort  may  be  allayei^Xy  the  use  of  a  wash  of  boric 
acid  and  cocaine.  Diminution  of  theNrours  of  labor,  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  internal  exhibit©!  of  iron  and  quinine,  should  be 
resorted  to  where  overwork  and^a^nia  are  the  causes. 

Catarrh  of  the  conjunctivti^S SHie  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  red¬ 
ness  and  increased  vascu]#i^f^of  the  membrane,  swelling  at  the  retro- 
tarsal  folds,  serous  infiltration,  and  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
secretion.  It  usually/attacks  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  and  the  retrotarsal 
and  semilunar  folds  he  bulbar  conjunctiva  is  affected  only  in  severe 
cases.  The  conhAcliva  of  the  lids  may  either  have  a  slight  increase  in 
its  injection,  o|m uniform  scarlet  tint.  The  retrotarsal  folds  are  red¬ 
dened  and  sn,  and  the  tears  contain  numerous  shreds  of  flocculent 
mucus.  Wiere  secretion  is  abundant,  the  watery  particles  cause  diffrac¬ 
tion  ofSK^and  an  appearance  of  rainbows  around  bright  points  of  illu¬ 
mination,  as  they  float  down  over  the  cornea.  Shreds  of  mucus  become 
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entangled  in  the  eyelashes  during  sleep,  and,  upon  drying,  form  yellow 
crusts  along  the  lids.  These  crusts,  if  not  removed,  often  so  mat  the 
eyelashes  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids  together,  that,  upon  the  patient  s 
awakening  after  a  long  sleep,  he  may  be  unable  to  open  the  eyelids 
until  he  has  softened  and  removed  the  secretion.  Complaints  are  made 
of  dryness,  burning,  and  pricking,  and  of  a  feeling  as  if  a  foreign  body 
were  situated  under  the  upper  lid.  All  these  symptoms  become  marked 
toward  evening,  and  are  aggravated  by  artificial  light.  In  severe  epi¬ 
demic  forms,  where  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  is  involved,  there  is  marked 
pericorneal  injection,  with  oedema  around  a  slightly  hazed  cornea.  At 
times,  there  are  shallow  ulcers  on  the  cornea  near  the  margin.  These  are 
caused  by  a  loss  of  epithelium.  The  lids  are  swollen,  and  there  are,  at 
times,  slight  hemorrhages  into  the  conjunctiva.  In  old  people,  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  is  usually  more  marked.  In  chronic  cases 
a  condition  known  as  angular  ophthalmia  is  found.  This  consists  in 
an  excoriation  of  the  temporal  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids. 
In  such  cases,  the  raw  surfaces,  being  in  apposition,  are  apt  to  unite  and 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  Another  form,  known  as 
'pustular  catarrh ,  is  sometimes  encountered  in  young  people.  It  is 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  small,  yellowish-gray  prominences 
near  the  cornea,  which  appear  like  pustules.  When  examined  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  these  are  seen  to  be  prominences  with  overlying  shal¬ 
low,  infiltrated  ulcers.  The  pustules  are  surrounded  by  an  area  of 
reddened  and  vascular  conjunctiva.  This  form  of  catarrh  does  not 
differ  materially  in  its  course  from  other  severe  forms. 

Consecutive  catarrh .  Symptoms  of  a  low-grade  catarrh  due  to 
an  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  and  an  inflammation  of  its  lining 
membrane  are  frequently  encountered.  On  account  of^e  diminished 
calibre  of  the  canal,  the  tears  cannot  readily  flow  inWVh^nose.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  escape  over  the  margin  of  the  ljd,  and  run  down  the 
cheek.  In  their  passage  through  the  conjuncti^A^Ssac,  they  infect  and 
irritate  it.  Unless  the  obstruction  of  the  t^a^pct  be  removed,  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  unavailing. 

Follicular  catarrh .  By  this  term,  m^nV^iters  designate  a  catarrhal 
state  of  the  conjunctiva  in  which  tkniwrs  a  great  development  of  the 
lymph  follicles  of  the  tissues,  resep&ing  trachoma,  but  differing  from 
that  affection,  in  that  it  does  not^(Mi  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  cicatrices.  The  prominences  are  oval  in  form,  reddish-yellow  in 
color,  and  are  most  abund&i^<p  the  lower  retrotarsal  fold.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  author  that^fc^f  in  no  wise  a  special  form  of  disease,  but 
that  it  is  rather  a  sweJ]^^  of  the  lymph  follicles,  which  may  accompany 
either  catarrh  or  grQn^ar  conjunctivitis.  It  is  usually  found  in  young 
persons.  He  /igjdier  believes  that  we  must  be  in  possession  of  a 
more  complete^nowledge  of  the  bacteriology  of  the  conjunctiva, 
before  a  pr.op^  place  can  be  assigned  it  among  the  diseases  of  that 
membra 

PeriSmeal  epithelial  hypertrophy ;  Spring  catarrh.  The  typical 
this  affection  occurs  in  children  and  adolescents.  There  is  a 
eal  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  reddish-gray  in  color, 
elling  is  usually  limited  to  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the 
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cornea  over  an  area  that  corresponds  with  the  fissure  of  the  lids.  Where 
the  swelling  of  the  limbus  occurs  above  and  below  the  cornea,  it  is 
usually  paler  in  color.  Horner  has  proved  that  this  tumefaction  is  due 
to  an  increase  of  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  often  attains 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  times  its  normal  thickness.  Microscopic 
sections  show  that  solid  shoots,  which  are  often  branched  like  the  fangs 
of  a  tooth,  go  down 'into  the  conjunctiva.  There  is  hypertrophy  of 
the  connective  tissue.  The  swelling  at  the  limbus  is  accompanied  by 
thickening  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  lid, 
and  this  membrane  is  often  covered  by  a  fine  white  haze,  which  resembles 
a  thin  layer  of  milk.  The  papillae  are  enlarged,  sometimes  so  much  so 
as  to  assume  a  mushroom-like  shape.  At  times,  through  mutual  press¬ 
ure,  they  assume  a  tessellated  appearance.  The  disease  generally 
appears  in  the  spring,  and  often,  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  recurs 
annually  at  this  season  for  many  years.  A  similar  state  of  affairs 
is  often  seen  in  women  with  irregular  catamenia.  At  times  it  may  be 
noticed  in  patients  of  both  sexes  who  are  affected  with  malarial  poison¬ 
ing,  or  who  are  living  where  intermittent  fever  is  frequent.  * 

In  cases  where  there  are  pericorneal  injection  and  slight  corneal 
haze,  the  conjunctival  sac  should  be  frequently  washed  with  a  ten- 
grain  solution  of  boric  acid.  Some  mydriatic  should  be  instilled  until 
the  pupil  is  dilated  ad  maximum ,  homatropine,  on  account  of  the 
transiency  of  its  effects,  being  usually  preferable  for  this  purpose.  The 
eye  should  be  protected  from  light  by  smoked  glasses ;  and  all  irritants, 
such  as  dust,  tobacco-smoke,  heat,  or  artificial  light,  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  When  the  oedema  of  the  lids,  the  corneal  haze,  and  the 
pericorneal  injection  have  subsided  (or  where  these  have  never  been  pres¬ 
ent),  the  best  remedies  are  local  stimulants.  Among  tWk  the  most 
efficient  is  nitrate  of  silver.  In  acute  cases,  the  lids  shri$fi  e  washed 
with  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  to  remove  all  adherent^^retion.  They 
should  then  be  lightly  brushed  with  a  two-grain  stfV&on  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  A  drop  of  a  four-grain  solution  may  lta  ^Milled  into  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac  once  every  twenty-four  hours.  AJvTrst,  after  such  appli¬ 
cations,  there  is  increased  pain,  with  wateii’RV^d  smarting  of  the  eye. 
This  soon  subsides,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  e^becomes  whiter  and  more 
comfortable.  Iced  compresses,  consta*rfcK  changed  every  few  minutes 
and  applied  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  lrdnTrtcs  every  three  hours,  are  often 
agreeable,  and  diminish  the  burnuaA&nd  vascularity.  They  should  be 
avoided  when  there  is  corneal^lk^  with  pericorneal  injection.  The 
burning  and  smarting  of  stage  of  .acute  catarrh  are  often 

promptly  alleviated  by  of  a  collyrium  containing  one  grain  of 

muriate  of  cocaine  and  ^nj^rains  of  boric  acid.  In  more  chronic  cases, 
a  ten-grain  solution  ^nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  to  the  everted 
lids.  As  soon  as  ut^3:ion  is  shown  by  slight  superficial  milkiness  of 
the  conjunctiva^/4nte}excess  should  be  neutralized  by  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  ^ith  weaker  collyria,  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium 

in  the  tears>£\hifficient  for  this  purpose.  When  the  patient  cannot  be 
seen  freqjjkntiy,  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  10,000),  makes 
an  adfto^bje  application.  The  conjunctival  sac  should  be  freely  washed 
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with  it.  A  stronger  solution,  such  as  the  old-fashioned  Aqua  Oonradi f,1  is 
excellent.  It  should  be  applied  hot  in  compresses  to  the  closed  lids,  a  little 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  palpebral  fissure.  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and 
cadmium  in  solution,  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  are  effective,  as  is  also 
the  same  strength  of  the  acetate  of  zinc.  Alum,  either  in  crystal, 
wiped  over  the  everted  eyelids,  or  in  solution  of  the  strength  of  eight 
grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  used.  In  such  cases,  poulticing  is  objec¬ 
tionable.  As  the  popular  applications  of  tea  leaves,  alum  curds,  or 
bread-and-milk  poultices,  if  long  and  continuously  applied,  usually 
increase  the  swelling,  redness,  and  discharge,  and  augment  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  secondary  iritis,  they  should  be  discountenanced.  Hot 
water,  if  used  at  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  Fahrenheit  on  the 
closed  lids  for  short  periods,  often  acts  as  a  stimulant.  The  treatment 
of  pericorneal  epithelial  hypertrophy  should  consist  in  the  application 
of  the  mildest  detergent  washes  to  the  conjunctiva,  with  the  internal 
administration  of  quinine,  iron,  or  arsenious  acid. 

If  the  eye  be  kept  quiet  and  clean,  and  all  irritants  and  near-work 
are  avoided,  uncomplicated  cases  of  conjunctival  catarrh  will  usually  get 
well  in  less  than  two  weeks’  time.  The  duration  will  be  diminished, 
and  discomfort  and  pain  much  alleviated,  by  the  treatment  above  laid 
down. 

Croupous  conjunctivitis  is  seen  in  children.  The  tarsal  mucus 
membrane,  and  at  times,  the  retrotarsal  folds  and  bulbar  conjunctive, 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  yellow  exudation,  which,  when  stripped  off, 
discloses  a  raw  and  perhaps  bleeding  surface.  Usually,  there  is  great 
swelling  of  the  lids,  causing  the  affection  to  simulate  purulent  conjunc¬ 
tivitis.  i 

Hot-water  compresses  should  be  applied  to  the  lids^land  changed 
every  few  minutes,  day  and  night.  The  conjunctm^  sac  should  be 
frequently  washed  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid.  -4Jropine  should  be 
applied  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  pupil  dilatdcN  After  the  exudation 
has  been  thrown  off,  and  the  conjunctiva  of^K^ids  has  become  bright- 
red,  the  case  should  be  treated  like  anvorilMfy  catarrh.  In  all  cases, 
some  purgative  that  produces  watery  evacuations,  should  be  administered. 
Tonic  doses  of  quinine  should  be  g wmf  care  being  taken  to  improve 
nutrition  by  digestible  concentrate^  ybd. 

Purulent  conjunctivitis.  Thk  ctread  disease  may  present  only  the 
symptoms  of  catarrh  for  the  fifce^awenty-four  hours.  Curing  this  brief 
period,  lacrymation  and  photophobia,  with  burning  pain  and  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  a  foreign  bo^^dnder  the  lid,  may  be  its  only  symptoms. 
Clinical  experience,^  ©1  as  the  direct  experiments  of  Piringer,  show, 
however,  that  when\t^is  caused  by  inoculation  with  the  discharge  of 
another  inflamad<gxe  at  the  stage  of  full  suppuration,  or  by  inoculation 
with  pus  of  aipfctfve  gonorrhoea,  the  period  of  catarrh  is  usually  of  only 
six  or  eigl^t  Jre|ni’  duration.  According  to  this  author,  the  disease  that  is 
caused  b^^culation  of  contagious  matter  from  the  first  stage  of  puru¬ 
lent  onmMmia  is  much  slower  in  its  development.  In  either  case, 
comfi^bicing  as  a  catarrh,  red  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  lids  with  gray 

via  is  composed  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  with  three  or  four  drops 
(oiVSydenham’s  laudanum  and  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  quince-seed  mucilage,  to  the  ounce  of 
lliltilled  water. 
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infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva  lining,  accompanied  usually  by  intense 
pain  and  some  fever,  soon  appear.  The  lids  swell  so  as  to  form  a  pro¬ 
jecting  sensitive  tumor,  and  are  so  tightly  closed,  that  the  patient  cannot 
open  them  ;  while  drops  of  yellow  pus  hang  on  the  lashes  to  form 
crusts.  Upon  opening  the  eye,  pus  gushes  out,  and  the  bulbar  con¬ 
junctiva  is  scarlet  in  tint.  In  severe  cases,  it  is  chemotic,  projecting 
over  the  cornea  so  as  to  partly  or  entirely  hide  this  membrane.  On 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  disease  attains  its  height.  Later,  the  natural 
wrinkles  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  begin  to  return.  In  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  the  disease  will  have  run  its  course. 

The  inflammatory  condition  is  dangerous  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  corneal  inflammation  and  ulceration  that  is  produced.  In  severe 
cases,  ulcers  form  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  These  are  especially 
found  near  the  lower  corneal  border.  They  are  usually  semilunar  in 
shape,  and  their  bottom  is  generally  yellowish-grav  and  opaque.  The 
entire  cornea  is  more  or  less  clouded.  When  they  ulcerate  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  aqueous  escapes.  Coincident  with  this,  there  is 
generally  a  subsidence  of  the  pain  and  decrease  of  the  inflammation. 
With  the  escape  of  the  aqueous,  there  is  usually  a  prolapse  of  the  iris 
into  the  wound.  If  the  prolapse  be  small,  it  may  heal  with  the  presence 
of  anterior  synechia  (attachment  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea).  When  it  is 
larger,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph,  which,  giving  way 
under  intra-ocular  pressure,  forms  a  protrusion  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  eyeball.  This  is  technically  designated  as  an  anterior  staphyloma. 
When  some  remnants  of  corneal  tissue  and  bands  of  lymph  remain  in 
the  cicatrix,  the  thinned  and  dilated  iris  is  pressed  forward  by  the 
aqueous  and  projects  between  these  bands.  This  form  of  staphyloma 
is  said  to  be  racemose .  When  the  projection  involves  onlw  a  part  of 
the  cornea,  it  is  described  as  a  partial  staphyloma.  WJh^rrjt  involves 
the  entire  area,  it  is  said  to  be  a  total  staphyloma.  /fiWry  such  pro¬ 
jection,  consists  of  the  thinned  and  dilated  iris  witi^tJSnds  of  newly- 
formed  connective  tissue  and  remnants  of  the  comeAvWVhere  the  entire 
cornea  is  destroyed  by  inflammation,  the  antemy»4urface  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of  graAAtions  that  sprout  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  In  suc\c^efc,  and  in  many  of  the 
lesser  forms,  there  may  be  a  general  q^rulent  inflammation  of  the 
chorioid  and  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  efc^panophthalmitis),  which  even¬ 
tuates  in  a  shrinking  of  the  globe  small  and  sightless  stump. 

If  the  eyelids  are  everted  wh(jTxthe  disease  is  at  its  height,  intense 
swelling  of  the  retrotarsal  fqM|  aritl  an  enormous  development  of  the 
papillae  of  the  conjunctive  Qv&Mboth  the  upper  and  the  lower  tarsus,  will 
be  found.  The  papilla/lii^often  found  to  be  projecting  and  villous. 
At  times,  in  conseqimncferof  mutual  pressure,  they  are  flattened.  At 
this  stage,  the  enth^  bulbar  conjunctiva  has  a  dark  bluish-red  hue, 
which  is  due  to  ye@ib  congestion.  As  the  disease  subsides,  the  circu¬ 
lation  becom^mpre  active,  and  the  color  of  the  conjunctiva  becomes 
more  scarleiN  The  secretion  varies  in  amount,  appearance,  and  char¬ 
acter.  AtUimes,  it  is  flocculent  and  plastic:  again,  it  partly  covers  the 
lids  w^jjhv^ellow  croupous  exudation :  in  other  cases,  it  is  more  yellow 
and  "fluid. 
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The  patient  should  he  put  to  bed,  not  only  for  the  better  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  local  dressings,  but  also  to  keep  him  at  an  equable  tem¬ 
perature.  The  light  in  the  room  should  be  moderated.  In  the  early 
stages,  compresses,  cooled  by  lying  on  a  block  of  ice,  should  be  applied 
to  the  closed  lids,  and  renewed  every  half-minute,  day  and  night.  This 
treatment  goes  far  to  limit  the  amount  of  exudation.  Compresses  which 
have  been  used  several  times  should  be  destroyed,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  sources  of  inoculation.  The  lids  should  be  gently  sepa¬ 
rated  every  few  hours  (from  one  to  three),  and  the  conjunctival  sac 
should  be  washed  with  the  standard  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Sulphate  of  atropine  should  be  instilled  into  the  eye  sufficiently  often 
to  keep  the  pupil  dilated  ad  maximum.  At  times,  if  the  cornea  has 
ulcerated,  cold  compresses  may  be  exchanged  for  hot  ones.  These  should 
be  wrung  out  of  water  brought  to  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  should  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cold  ones.  When 
the  swelling  of  the  lids  has  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  secretion  has 
become  markedly  purulent,  the  lids  should  be  everted  and  their  con¬ 
junctival  surfaces  brushed  with  a  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  silver  solution  should  be  allowed  to  remain  sufficiently  long  to  cause 
the  formation  of  a  faint  whitish  layer.  The  excess  of  the  nitrate  should 
be  removed  with  a  solution  of  salt.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  great 
development  of  the  papillae,  the  mitigated  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  flushing  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  is  preferable  to  the 
solution.1  To  use  it  properly,  requires  skilled  fingers  and  trained  judg¬ 
ment,  the  object  being  not  to  destroy  the  conjunctiva,  but  to  stimulate 
circulation  and  get  rid  of  secretions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  far  less  important  than  the4  manner  of  its 
application.  Thus,  if  the  eye  be  thoroughly  cleanse^abd  a  ten-grain 
solution  be  passed  lightly  over  the  surface  two  rie  times  by  a 

cotton  swab  freshly  charged  each  time,  the  effect^e^wtwenty-  or  thirty- 
grain  solution  as  ordinarily  applied,  will  be  r^Caily  attained.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  brush  be  but  moderately^wged,  and  passed  lightly 
and  rapidly  over,  and  instantly  followe^iy|the  free  application  of  the 
salt  water,  a  very  moderate  effect  willm^irC. 

When  pain  is  severe,  it  often  bec$qne!?mecessary  to  resort  to  subcuta¬ 
neous  injections  of  morphine  in 


use  of  opium.  When  one  eye  , 
with  a  bandage,  so  as  to  p^ 
hesive  plaster  around 
time  allows  the  patien£3*!Nsee. 


!SgTemple,  or  to  employ  the  internal 
ected,  the  fellow  should  be  protected 
ft  infection.  A  watch-glass,  with  ad- 
forms  a  good  shield,  and  at  the  same 
As  the  discharge  is  eminently  conta¬ 
gious,  it  is  necessaigrtkaJ  all  handkerchiefs,  rags,  or  sponges,  that  have 
been  used  should  ^g^burnt  or  thrown  away.  In  washing  such  eyes, 
the  surgeon  and£j4tendants  should  be  careful  not  to  get  the  secretion  in 
their  own  eyp^Although  the  experiments  of  Piringer  show  that  pus 
becomes  injurious  when  it  is  either  dried  on  a  rag  or  towel  for  seventy- 
two  hoi^s;  or  is  freely  diluted  with  water,  nevertheless,  it  is  best  to  boil 
all  line^or  cotton  materials  which  may  be  soiled  with  the  discharge. 
CarsgBhould  be  taken  to  wash  and  disinfect  the  hands  by  the  free  use  of 

i Prepared  by  fusing  nitrate  of  silver  with  nitrate  of  potassium  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 
two-thirds. 
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soap  and  water  and  a  solution  of  bichloride  after  dressing  such  cases. 
The  finger-nails  should  be  cleansed  with  a  nail-brush.  When  the  con¬ 
junctiva  becomes  smoother  and  less  papillary,  and  the  secretion  dimin¬ 
ishes,  weaker  solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  and  glycerole  of 
tannin  are  beneficial.  Later,  the  ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury  is  advantageous. 

The  prognosis  in  adults  is  always  serious,  even  if  the  patient  be  seen 
at  the  outset  and  is  skilfully  treated.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases  of  total 
loss.  Often  great  impairment  of  vision  results  from  the  formation  of 
corneal  maculae  and  partial  staphylomata.  Out  of  215  eyes  affected 
with  this  disease  and  treated  in  Moorfields  Hospital,  30  were  lost 
entirely,  while  the  cornea  was  badly  damaged  in  74.1 


Fig.  192. 


^  heen  destroyed  to  the 
^]j?ough  whitish  bands  which 
mph.  The  everted  lower  lid 
everal  ovoid  follicles  can  be 


Sequelae  ol  purulent  conjunctivitis. 

Fig.  192,  shows  an  eye  where  the  corm 
limbus.  The  iris  is  laid  bare,  and  projects 
consist  of  remnants  of  the  cornea  witl 
exhibits  numerous  wart-like  papillseJ 
seen  in  the  retrotarsal  fold. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum .  TlQjyorm  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  is 
generally  due  either  to  infec^^iimng  the  passage  of  the  head  through 
the  maternal  passages,  or  JcvSecretion,  which  has  bathed  the  lids  and 
adhered  to  the  eyelas^esNnnding  its  way  into  the  conjunctival  sac 
immediately  after  bh;tn^ Where  either  of  these  occurs,  a  purulent 
inflammation  of  tfr^^es  appears  between  the  first  and  third  days 
after  birth.  If  the/outbreak  occurs  later,  the  infection  may  usually  be 
traced  to  sonic  carelessness  by  which  contaminated  lochial  secretion 
has  found  >®^way  into  the  child’s  eyes.  If  the  case  occurs  in  a 
lying-in  Itospital,  the  transference  of  the  disease  may  be  from  the  eye 


,'Q? 


W.  T.  Holmes  Spicer  :  R.  L.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Reports,  1891,  vol.  xiii,  p.  212. 
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of  another  child.  When  the  mother  has  not  had  gonorrhoea  or  leucor- 


rhoea,  the  lochial  secretions  are  said  not  to  produce  any  effect. 

The  symptoms  are  those  described  under  purulent  conjunctivitis,  but 
here  the  swelling  of  the  lids  is  more  pallid  than  it  is  in  the  adult. 

The  disease  is  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness.  The  statistics  of  blind 
asylums  show  that  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are 
there  from  this  cause.  In  combined  reports  of  various  institutions,  the 
percentage  averages  about  forty  in  one  hundred.  Harlan 1  has  found 
thirty-two  per  cent,  in  the  blind  asylum  of  this  city.  Inasmuch  as 
young  persons  are  always  given  the  preference  in  admission,  blind- 
asylum  statistics,  however,  probably  overstate  the  relative  frequency  of 
blindness  from  this  cause. 

Since  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  so  fruitful  a  source  of  blindness, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  As  long  ago  as 
1807,  Gibson,2  who  believed  that  infection  by  the  secretions  of  the 
vagina  of  the  mother  was  the  common  cause  of  the  affection,  laid  down 
three  admirable  rules  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  :  “1.  To  remove, 
if  possible,  the  disease  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  2.  To  remove, 
artificially,  as  much  of  the  discharge  as  possible  from  the  vagina  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  3.  To  pay,  at  all  events,  particular  attention  to  the 
eyes  of  the  child,  by  washing  them,  immediately  after  delivery,  with  a 
liquid  calculated  to  remove  the  offending  matter  and  to  prevent  its  nox¬ 
ious  effects.”  For  disinfection  of  the  vagina,  solutions  of  carbolic  acid, 
of  salicylic  acid,  and  of  borax  have  been  usually  employed.  That  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  washing  of  the  eyes  will  go  far  to  prevent  infection,  is 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Piringer,  in  which,  even  three  minutes  after 


the  body  of  the  child,  is  reprehensible,  and  is^hk^Jv  to  cause  the  disease. 
In  the  lying-in  hospitals  of  Germany,  Cre^yftroduced  the  practice  of 
first  washing  the  eyes  with  water,  follovpng  miis  by  the  instillation  of  a 
drop  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrat&or"silver  from  a  clean  glass  rod. 
This  practice  has  been  highly  successful  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
cases  in  such  :  etfer  examples  of  its  good  effect  can 


Btfer  examples  of  its  good  effect  can 
j&S&lervations  of  Koenigstein,3  where  the 
re©  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by 


be  given  than  those  cited  in  tl 


results  obtained  without  tra 


the  use  of  carbolic  acid  ^ 


trate  of  silver : 


No.  of  new- 


Per  cent, 
of 


Per  cent, 
of 

catarrh. 


born 

children. 


ophth.  neonat. 


No  treatment 
One  per  cent,  sob 
Two  per  cent,  sof 


No  treatment  .  ♦  C-  . 

One  per  cent.  sohifKn»of  carbolic 
Two  per  cent,  sopnpn  of  silver  nil 


1092 

1541 

1250 


4.76 

1.42 

0.72 


14.5 

6.00 

4.72 


The  chiid^hould  be  laid  on  its  back,  and  its  head  placed  between 
e  knea^Sf  the  person  who  undertakes  to  treat  it.  An  assistant, 


1  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1873,  p.  410. 

2  TTrlin  Marl  anrl  Surer  Trmrn  iii 


2  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1807.  vol.  iii,  pp.  159,  161. 

3  Archiv  f.  Kinderheilkunde,  Bd.  iii.,  1882. 
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seated  in  front,  should  hold  its  body  in  his  lap  and  secure  the  hands. 
The  fissure  of  the  lids  should  be  gently  opened  by  pulling  on  the  skin 
of  the  eyelids  above  the  upper  and  below  the  lower  tarsus.  When  the 
child  cries  and  struggles,  this  manoeuvre  will  often  result  in  complete 
eversion  of  both  lids.  Where  this  fails  to  take  place,  the  lids  should  be 
alternately  everted  and  held  open.  The  conjunctival  sac  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  the  standard  bichloride  of  mercury  solution. 
This  method  of  application  should  be  repeated  every  hour.  A  four- 
grain  solution  of  alum  or  a  ten-grain  solution  of  boric  acid,  also  makes 
an  efficient  wash. 

The  physician  should  make  these  applications  at  least  once  daily.  If 
there  be  no  croupous  exudation  and  there  is  no  considerable  gray  infil¬ 
tration,  the  conjunctiva  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  a  ten-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  freely  to  the  everted  lids.  The  excess 
should  be  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  salt.  If  there  be  any  corneal 
haze  or  ulceration,  a  four-grain  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine  should 
be  used  sufficiently  often  to  maintain  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  This 
treatment  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  cure  the  disease.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  it  will  invariably  save  the  eyes,  if  the  patient  be  seen  before 
ulceration  has  occurred.  This  result  presents  a  marked  contrast  with 
that  which  is  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  of  adults, 
where,  even  with  the  most  careful  treatment,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  eyes  are  lost.  In  most  instances  the  disease  has  attacked  both  eyes. 
If  but  one  eye  is  involved,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  apply  any 
proper  protective  dressing  to  the  other  and  keep  it  in  place.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  obligatory  to  content  oneself  with  carefully  cleansing  the 
affected  eye,  and  preventing  the  child  from  rubbing  the  eyes.  The 
attendants  have  instructions  given  to  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  having 
separate  cleansing  materials  for  the  use  of  the  child.  . 

Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  is,  fortunately,  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country.  In  some  cases,  there  are  scattered  patcto^-nf  a  dull  gray 
color,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  swollen,  reddeM!,  and  ecchymotic 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva.  Where  the  entire  conjunctiva  is  invaded, 
the  membrane  loses  its  normal  appearanceyutfO*  converted  into  a  gray, 
gutta-percha-like  mass,  which  resembles  tlVg^bnditi  on  seen  after  a  burn 
from  slaking  lime  or  mineral  acids.  Tlf^re  is  swelling  of  the  lids,  which, 
with  the  gutta-percha-like  toughness  of^^e  infiltration,  renders  them  so 
hard  and  board-like,  that  it  is,  at  tirffi^,  impossible  to  evert  them  without 
employing  an  anaesthetic.  There  iQftense  pain.  At  first,  the  secretion  is 
thin,  with  sufficient  flocculi  oTto^iS^nd  pus,  and  blood-globules  to  give  it 
a  slight,  red  tinge.  When  thadmhse  advances,  and  the  membrane  is  thrown 
off,  the  discharge  become^Tlilmer  and  is  more  purulent.  As  in  the  purulent 
form  of  the  disease,  sepommry  involvement  of  the  cornea,  constitutes  the 
main  danger  of  the%S©tion.  Where  extensive  exudation  occurs  in  the 
bulbar  conj  uncti vaGjfmre  is  a  formation  of  large  yellow  infiltrated  ulcers 
of  that  memb^rn^  These,  through  their  tendency  to  spread  and  per¬ 
forate,  at  tiiMS^volve  the  deeper  structures,  and  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  eyei  The  secretion  is  extremely  contagious.  Where  there  are 
ulcers  \^ixt^e  edges  of  the  lids,  or  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  these 
situ^omrbecome  infiltrated  with  the  same  tough,  gray  exudation,  which 
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always  leaves  permanent  scars  from  cicatrization.  At  a  period  varying 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  affection,  a  slough  of  the  affected 
conjunctiva  occurs,  which  is  thrown  off  piecemeal,  leaving  a  raw,  gran¬ 
ulating  surface.  The  disease  generally  affects  children  from  two  to  ten 
years  of  age.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  adults.  Should  it  attack  older  per¬ 
sons,  complete  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva  is  rare.  If  clouding  and 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  set  in  early,  the  affected  eye  is  usually  lost. 
How  fatal  it  is  under  the  most  skilful  treatment,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Graefe  lost  nine  out  of  forty  cases,  and  Hirschberg  reports  thirty- 
four  losses  in  ninety-four  cases. 

When  the  lids  are  hard,  infiltrated,  and  “burning,”  the  treatment, 
with  a  view  of  limiting  the  amount  of  exudation,  consists  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  iced  compresses.  When  the  slough  begins  to  separate,  these 
should  be  exchanged  for  hot  compresses,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  conjunctiva.  The  eyes  should  be  washed 
frequently  with  boric  acid.  All  stronger  collyria  should  be  avoided,  for 
fear  of  irritating  the  cornea.  In  the  second  stage,  stimulating  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  a  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tannin  and 
glycerin,  should  be  employed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  eye 
thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  When  the  cornea  is  affected,  atropine  should  be  instilled 
frequently.  When  there  are  raw  surfaces,  they  at  times  grow  together 
and  produce  symblepharon.  Trichiasis  and  entropion  may  occur,  as 
are  commonly  seen  in  the  cicatricial  stages  of  granular  conjunctivitis. 
Graefe  taught  that  vigorous  employment  of  mercurials,  carried  to  sali¬ 
vation,  is  advisable  at  the  outset  of  the  disease.  Horner  teaches  that 
considerable  doses  of  quinine  should  be  employed. 

Gcvanular  conjunctivitis ;  Trachoma.  AsArltha; 
ease  exhibits  two  varieties,  which  may  at  times  b 
individual.  In  the  one,  formerly  described  x 
there  is  a  thickening  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva^wit' 
substance,  and  a  marked  development  of  rappapillae,  giving  it  a  vel¬ 
vety  appearance,  especially  at  its  oute^n^nner  limits.  In  the  other, 
usually  designated  as  trachoma ,  the  muinT symptom  is  a  development  of 
sago-like  granules  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  and  the  retrotarsal  folds.  At 
times,  the  limbus  of  the  cornea  an^jne  bulbar  conjunctiva  are  invaded. 
In  most  cases,  we  find  that  tW  granules  develop  simultaneously  with 
the  increase  of  the  papillae.  secretion  is  contagious. 

The  disease  usually  d^v^^so  quietly,  that  it  at  first  attracts  little 
attention.  The  lids  b^hme  slightly  thicker,  droop,  and  look  heavy. 
There  is  a  secret] 
inner  canthus  duri 
symptoms  may 


us,  this  dis- 
m  the  same 
me  blennorrhoea , 
exudation  into  its 


;ion  VqJ  mucus  and  pus,  which  accumulates 
ngj&leep,  and  at  times  sticks  to  the  lashes, 
^accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  “burning  “ 


r 


a? 


in  the 
These 
“  itch¬ 
ing.  '  Thero'-fiSSf) normal  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  irritants.  On 
everting  jtl^^crs,  the  conjunctiva  is  found  to  have  lost  its  transparency 
from  (DiftA^on  into  its  substance,  and  there  is  a  development  of  irreg- 
ularly^pnded,  yellowish,  semi-transparent  masses  in  it  and  in  the 
tars^A  The  disease  may  develop  more  acutely,  with  redness  and 
g  of  the  lids,  and  a  considerable  purulent  secretion.  In  these 
^tases,  there  is  a  sensation  as  though  a  foreign  body  were  under  the  upper 
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lid.  Superficial  yellowish-gray  gelatinoid  masses  may  develop  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  These  often  escape  attention  unless  looked  for  with  a  magnify¬ 
ing-glass  and  in  a  good  light.  From  their  resemblance  to  small  blisters, 
they  are  known  as  vesicular  granulations.  The  deeper-lying  infiltrations 
develop  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  tarsus,  and  the  connective  tissue,  causing 
the  conjunctival  surface  to  have  an  appearance  of  small,  irregular  pro¬ 
jections  or  granules,  thus  giving  the  name  to  the  disease. 

Fig.  193. 


Conjunctiva  of  upper  lid  in  chronic  granular  conjunctivitis.  (Arlt.) 

Fig.  193  shows  the  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper 
eyelid  in  a  chronic  and  marked  case. 

Fig.  194  shows  the  section  of  a  granulation  that  is  everywhere 
covered  in  front  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  in  which  are  folds  and  de- 


Fig.  194. 


of  a  granulation.  (Saemisch.) 


depressions.  ThQtfnnective  tissue  at  the  posterior  part,  is  continuous 
with  the  con^tetmVe  tissue  of  the  tarsus.  There  are  also  sections  of 
dilated  blo^yelsels  and  great  cellular  infiltrations  of  the  tissue,  which 
become  rmor^dense  near  the  epithelial  surface.  These  infiltrations  have 
been  ^k^^pstrated  by  Saemisch  to  be  new  formations,  which  at  first, 
masses  of  cells  which  subsequently  become  fibrillar  in  their  contents, 


are 
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and  are  closely  connected  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  tarsus.  They  always  degenerate  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  leave 
permanent  and  contracting  scars.  They  differ  from  the  lymph-follicles 
which  are  found  normally  in  the  retrotarsal  folds,  in  being  irregularly 
round  instead  of  oval.  They  also  differ  in  the  fact  that  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  condensed  epithelium  only  in  front,  this  being  continuous  with 
the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  deeper  parts.  The  lymph- 
follicles,  on  the  contrary,  are  surrounded  by  a  delicate  fibrous  envelope. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  chronic.  Pathology  shows  that  with 
the  original  infection  there  is  an  appearance  of  the  granules  in  the 
conjunctiva  and  tarsus  which  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  catarrh 
and  its  attendant  symptoms.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  diminish,  and 
the  granules  lessen  or  apparently  disappear,  only  to  recur  in  a  few  weeks’ 
time. 

Fig.  195  shows  a  section  of  the  conjunctiva  from  a  case  of  granular 
conjunctivitis.  At  the  left-hand  end  there  are  three  papillae  which  are 
covered  by  epithelium,  and  separated  by  sulci,  thus  giving  them  almost 


Fig.  195. 
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of  these  conditions  greatly  impairs  the  lenticular  action  of  the  cornea. 
Moreover,  upon  account  of  remaining  opacities,  which  of  themselves 
impair  vision,  complete  transparency  is  rarely  gained.  In  time,  the 
granules  become  converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  produce  scars  and 
bands  in  the  conjunctiva.  By  contraction,  these  greatly  diminish  the 
size  of  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  cicatrices  are  first  recognizable  as 


Fig.  196. 


Section  through  upper  granular  conjunctivitis.  (Saemisch.) 

bands  running  parallelHo  Jme  edge  of  the  upper  lid,  and  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  edge.  This  fibrous  degeneration  constricts  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  bloodvessels, *afc?s  and  diminishes  the  conjunctival  secretion,  and 
produces  a  fattv@generation  of  the  stroma  and  epithelium.  These 
conditions  c^Usi^ftie  membrane  to  shed  water  and  other  fluids — a  con¬ 
dition  whi^^fe  designated  as  xeroma.  Fig.  196  represents  a  section 
through  an  upper  lid  affected  with  granular  conjunctivitis  in  its  cica- 
trizi^r&Sjge.  Here  the  lid  is  seen  to  be  distorted  and  incurved.  At  a 
’^thVmbre 


an 


O 


bres  of  the  orbicularis,  b  is  the  tarsus  in  a  state  of  fatty  de- 
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generation,  c  points  to  a  shortened  and  shrunken  Meibomian  gland,  d  is 
a  swollen  and  proliferating  papilla  of  the  conjunctiva,  e  cicatricial  tissue 
in  the  conjunctiva,  and  f  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  tarsus.  The  cicatriz¬ 
ing  process  destroys  the  inner  edge  of  the  lid,  and  causes  the  eyelashes 
to  become  inverted,  and  to  rub  against  the  cornea  ( trichiasis ).  This 
constant  rubbing  often  produces  a  thickening  and  permanent  opacity. 
When  the  contraction  is  more  marked,  it  inverts  the  lids  so  strongly 
that  the  cutaneous  surface  touches  the  eyeball,  producing  a  state  which 
is  known  as  entropion.  Cicatrices  and  alterations  of  curvature  in  the 
cornea,  always  cause  marked  diminution  of  vision.  They  may  also 
produce  secondary  inflammations  in  the  iris  and  other  deeper-lying 
tissues  of  the  eye,  leading  on  to  blindness. 

Granular  conjunctivitis,  although  varying  in  frequency  in  different 
countries,  forms  the  scourge  of  almshouses,  children’s  asylums,  and 
armies,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  causes  such  diminution  of 
vision  as  to  deprive  thousands  of  all  useful  employment.  Through 
ignorance  and  carelessness,  this  army  of  the  unemployed  is  constantly 
spreading  the  disease.  A  few  of  the  more  noted  examples  of  the 
ravages  of  the  disease,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  dangers  to  which  any 
community  is  constantly  exposed,  and  of  the  earnestness  with  which  it 
should  guard  against  dissemination.  Its  spread  on  a  ship  in  the  tropics 
is  well  described  by  Guillie.1  The  French  slave-ship  u  Le  Rodeur,” 
with  twenty-two  sailors  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  slaves,  set  sail  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  with  all  in  good  health.  In  about  fifteen  days, 
when  nearly  under  the  equator,  it  was  observed  that  many  of  the 
negroes  were  suffering  from  red  and  inflamed  eyes.  They  were  treated 
with  lotions  of  elder-flower  water,  and  daily  brought  on  deck  for  fresh 
air.  Rather  than  endure  their  sufferings,  many  jumped%Aerboard.  In 
consequence,  the  others  were  confined  below.  Tlur^st^man  of  the 
crew  to  be  attacked  was  one  who  slept  under  deckJ2>a  separate  apart¬ 
ment  near  a  grated  partition  which  communicat^lvwith  the  hold.  On 
the  next  day,  a  lad  was  seized  with  the  disga^jand  in  the  course  of 
three  days,  the  captain  and  most  of  the  qpSVwere  affected.  Finally, 
it  became  almost  impossible  to  navigatj^m^ vessel,  as  only  one  of  the 
crew  had  escaped  the  contagion.  Ab%#r  this  time,  they  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  ship  “  Lion/’  whose  wMie  crew  were  so  affected  with  the 
same  disease  that  they  could  noKm^er  navigate  their  ship.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Guadeloupe,  they  were  deplorable  state.  Many,  however, 

improved  rapidly  under  fres]|Jpr,  fresh  provisions,  and  the  application 
of  lime-juice  and  water  eyes.  Out  of  the  crew  of  twenty-two, 

twelve  lost  their  sight  i^Pybth  eyes,  one  of  these  twelve  being  the  ship’s 
surgeon ;  five  lost  (fceleye  each,  while  four  had  considerable  opacities 
in  the  cornea,  wtih acmesions  to  the  iris.  Of  the  negroes,  thirty-nine 
were  entirely  hMSl?  twelve  lost  one  eye  each,  and  fourteen  had  corneal 
leucomata. 


Of  f 
life,  th^^ 


^ages  which  granular  conjunctivitis  at  times  causes  in  civil 
fement  of  Kirkpatrick2  gives  a  striking  example — where, 


otheque  Ophthalmologique.  par  M.  Guillie,  tome  i.  p.  74. 
In  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xxi.  p.  335. 
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out  of  a  total  population  of  3,846,729  inmates  in  the  workhouses  of 
Ireland  during  the  five  years  between  1849  and  1854,  134,848  persons 
were  seized  with  the  disease. 

It  is  stated  by  many  writers,  that  the  disease  was  originally  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Napoleon’s  army,  and  so  spread  throughout  Europe. 
There  were,  however,  extensive  epidemics  of  contagious  ophthalmia  in 
European  armies  before  this  date.  Arlt  quotes  a  passage  from  Celsus, 
in  which  there  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  disease.  It  certainly 
ravaged  both  the  French  and  English  armies  in  Egypt,  and  prevailed 
extensively  in  most  European  armies  during  Napoleon’s  campaigns. 
Larrey  tells  us,  that  out  of  thirty-two  thousand  men  landed  in  Egypt 
in  July,  1798,  every  man  was  more  or  less  affected  in  the  course  of  two 
months.  In  the  English  army,  in  1815,  at  Waterloo,  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  men  in  one  regiment  of  the  Guards  had  diseased  eyes, 
and  in  1818  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  permanent  invalids  from 
granular  conjunctivitis  in  the  English  military  asylums.  Between  the 
years  1815  and  1817,  over  twenty  thousand  soldiers  in  the  Prussian 
service  were  affected,  of  whom  seven  hundred  and  fifty  became  totally 
blind,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  blind  in  one  eye.1  In  the  Russian 
army,  seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven  men  were  attacked 
by  the  disease  between  the  years  1816  and  1839.  Of  these,  six  hundred 
and  fifty-four  became  blind  in  both  eyes,  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  in  one  eye.  At  present,  the  epidemics  in  the  European  armies  are 
less  virulent  and  are  less  widely  distributed.  It  still  prevails  extensively 
in  the  Belgian  army:  according  to  Fuchs,  if  all  recruits  having  the  dis¬ 
ease  were  rejected,  the  government  could  not  obtain  its  quota  of  men 
in  some  districts. 

An  accurate  account  of  its  distribution  would  be  inito|sting.  It 
appears  to  exist  throughout  both  the  civilized  and  the  un^jinaed  world, 
being  less  frequent  in  mountainous  and  sparsely  poD^jted  countries. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  rare  at  the  head-waJp!^  increasing  con¬ 
stantly  as  the  river  gets  into  the  lower  and  m/Tfy^  densely  populated 
districts.  In  certain  races  it  is  very  common ^J&ng  extensively  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  Irish  emigrants  to  this  It  is  said,  also,  to 

prevail  in  Arabia,  and,  indeed,  through^ut^dSa.  In  Africa,  it  is  more 
frequent  along  the  lower  than  along  tkjKupper  Nile.  Although  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  to  be  present  to  adheater  extent  in  low  and  damp 
countries,  yet,  according  to  Russ®  writers,  it  is  frequent  in  the 
Caucasus.  In  the  United  StateQj  is  more  common  in  the  Western 
than  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  disease  is  eminen^J^^htagious,  and  probably  results  originally 
more  frequently  than  ^/generally  supposed  from  inoculation  with  a 
gleety  discharge ;  the^suBsequent  transference  being  from  eye  to  eye. 
It  is  also  probable Jfera?  it  is  infectious  through  the  medium  of  the  air. 
This  is  shown  fcfoy  its  rapid  spread  among  large  masses  of  men  who 
have  been  cod%^cl  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  when  a  heated 
and  unchaftA$v  atmosphere  becomes  filled  with  the  exhalations  from 
(rof  granular  ophthalmia.  The  example  cited  of  the  slave- 


1  Arlt :  Krankheiten  des  Auges,  Bd.  i.  Ss.  65,  66. 
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ship  “Rodeur,”  and  the  experience  of  military  surgeons  who  have  had 
charge  of  large  numbers  of  cases  during  violent  epidemics,  favor  this 

view.  .  ,  , 

Miiller,1  who  had  charge  of  the  garrison  at  Mayence,  states  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  his  daily  visit  to  the  patients  was  dangerous,  but 
state  that  he  would  have  been  unwilling  to  sleep  in  the  close  barracks 
at  night,  when  the  air  was  saturated  with  the  exhalations  from  diseased 
eyes.  It  is  probable  that  microscopic  and  bacteriological  study  will 
give  us  a  better  insight  into  the  pathology. 

Fig.  197  represents  the  gonococci  as  they  appear  in  a  fresh  specimen 

®  i  -i  l  .  i  ' J  I  i.h  -C,-.  /.I,  niv,  TUli  a  m  i  /ivArvno 


of  gonorrhoeal  pus  that  has  been  stained  with  fuchsin.  The  microbes 


belong  to  the  group  of  diplococci-^They  do  not  at  first  become  spherical, 

®  .  .  -i  .  •  n  ,  ,  J1  € '  i. „  ,1  ../-I  /-vn/VU  /-kfVirxv  oa  Infk'VT 


DeiOIlg  lO  lilt;  glUUJJ  UI  uipuooovn  yvj - - -  '  ^  , 

hut  remain  with  their  flattened  turned  toward  each  other  as  they 

were  in  the  original  mother-^U.  They  are  often  found  in  the  interim 
of  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes.  The  figure  shows  large  multinuclear 
leucocytes  that  contahfej^ierous  specimens. 

In  order  to  take  dM$ve  measures  against  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
it  is  necessary  ^av>*aedical  men  shall  appreciate  its  contagiousness. 
They  should  alsmH&nniliarize  themselves  with  its  clinical  appearances, 
as  well  as  dqGjeir  best  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  term  “  granulated 
eyelids”  ftrVfiilyctenular  conjunctivitis  among  the  laity,  as  nothing 
goes  furrier  to  prevent  the  public  from  having  a  just  appreciation  of 
the^SCMy,-  than  this  misnomer.  All  applicants  for  admission  to 
homeland  asylums,  as  well  as  all  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy, 
>jjM|ld  be  examined.  Careful  eversion  of  the  lids  should  he  made,  and 


i  Erfahrungen  liber  die  contagiose  Augenentziindung,  1821. 
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the  candidate  should  be  rejected  if  any  evidences  of  the  disease  be 
present.  If,  for  other  reasons,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  patients 
suffering  with  the  disease  into  charitable  institutions,  they  should  either 
be  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  asylum,  or  assigned  to  separate  dormi¬ 
tories.  All  such  institutions  should  have  lavatories  with  running  water 
from  a  faucet,  and  every  inmate  should  have  his  own  basin  and  towel, 
which  should  be  washed  daily.  The  attendants  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  and  trained  to  wash  all  eyes  so 
affected,  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  boric  acid, 
several  times  daily. 

The  conjunctival  sac  should  be  thoroughly  washed  several  times 
a  day  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Where  this 
seems  to  give  pain  and  to  produce  irritation,  boric  acid  may  be 
temporarily  substituted.  If  there  be  much  corneal  haze,  photopho¬ 
bia,  and  pain,  atropine  should  be  instilled  sufficiently  often  to  keep 
the  pupil  dilated.  Care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  eye  by  dark 
glasses.  As  inflammation  subsides,  tannin  and  glycerin  (one  drachm 
to  the  fluidounce),  or  boro-glyceride  in  glycerin  (twenty  per  cent, 
solution),  can  be  dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sac  or  lightly  swabbed 
over  the  everted  lids.  A  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  one  part 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  carefully  applied  to  the  everted  lids  with  a 
cotton  swab,  is  effective.  The  pain  produced  may  be  diminished  by 
instillation  of  cocaine  into  the  conjunctival  sac  both  before  and  after  the 
application.  When  the  lids  are  velvety,  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  applied  once  or  twice  daily  to  the  everted  eyelids,  is  an 
invaluable  remedy.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  excess  and 
not  to  continue  its  use  sufficiently  long  to  permanently  stain  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  Where  staining  occurs,  the  membrane  assumes  a  cjk^acteristic 
brown  hue,  which  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  oxide  of  silver.  tfrj^ondition 
is  known  as  argyrosis.  The  accumulation  is  greatest  fe  adventitia 
of  the  small  vessels.  It  is  also  said  to  be  deposited  irfQlte  yellow  elastic 
fibres.  In  chronic  cases  of  granular  conj unctivi^Ni  two-grain  oint¬ 
ment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  is  ajao§*cellent  application. 
When  the  disease  reaches  the  cicatricial  the  application  of  a 

smooth  crystal  of  alum,  or  sulphate  of  c®ppfej?fis  useful.  For  patients 
at  a  distance,  a  weak  solution  of  sulpha^Sof  copper  in  glycerin  (from 
one-half  to  one  grain  to  the  fluidounce)>or  the  glyceroles  above  men¬ 
tioned,  are  good  remedies.  Where^m&re  is  pannus,  and  the  granula¬ 
tions  are  indolent,  hot  compresse^&^n  an  admirable  stimulant.  These 
should  be  followed  later,  afteiN^^ort  course,  by  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  auth<  ^processes  which  aim  at  destroying  the 
granulations,  either  by  c^us|ic  or  by  scraping,  are  unjustifiable,  and  go 
far  to  augment  any  subsequent  and  inevitable  cicatricial  contraction.1 
Peritomy ,  or  the  cy^2icising  of  the  cornea  by  cutting  away  a  strip 


1  These  views  are^Lskared  by  most  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  and  various  methods 
of  destroying  the%taBumtions  are  in  favor.  The  best  of  these  is,  after  gentle  incision  and  scari¬ 
fication  of  the  conXpetiva  over  the  most  prominent  granulation-masses,  to  squeeze  them  out  by 
pressure  with  Knap’s  roller  forceps.  This  process  is  very  painful,  and  if  the  procedure  be 
extensive  it  isybest  to  etherize  the  patient.  The  immediate  effect  is  to  cause  considerable 
reaction  mtp4e  formation  of  fibro-purulent  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
application  0|  ijed  compresses  is  therefore  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  tends  to  control  in- 
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of  bulbar  conjunctiva  two  millimeters  wide  around  its  entire  circum¬ 
ference,  is  advocated  for  the  relief  of  dense  pannus.  Unfortunately, 
the  vessels  which  have  been  thus  cut  off,  repullulate,  and  the  band 
which  has  been  sacrificed  is  a  loss  to  the  already  shrinking  con¬ 
junctiva.  For  such  desperate  cases,  the  inoculation  either  of  gonor¬ 
rhoeal  pus  or  of  pus  from  eyes  affected  from  acute  purulent  conjuncti¬ 
vitis,  has  been  practised — the  resultant  intense  inflammation  often 
clearing  the  cornea,  and  causing  cicatrization  of  the  granulation.  The 
experiments  of  Piringer  show  that  inoculations  of  the  watery  fluid  of 
the  first  grade  of  acute  blennorrhoea  produce  no  result ;  that  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  second  stage  is  very  active ;  and  that  the  reaction  produced 
by  the  secretion  from  eyes  in  the  third  stage  is  very  intense.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  manifest  in  from  six  to  eight  hours.  The  extreme  contagious¬ 
ness  of  the  secretion  is  shown  by  the  facts,  that  it  is  still  active  when 
diluted  with  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  that  it  can  be  kept  as 
vaccine  material,  for  sixty  hours.  Drying  destroys  its  powers.  Of  late 
years,  the  discovery  of  the  property  of  the  seeds  of  jequirity  ( Abrus 
precatorius ),  has  given  a  more  pleasant  and  more  manageable  remedy. 
An  infusion  of  them,  of  the  strength  of  two  and  one-half  grains  to  the 
fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  and  fil¬ 
tered,  should  be  gently  but  freely  painted  over  the  everted  lid.  For 
three  hours,  no  effect  is  visible.  An  inflammation,  which  has  all  the 
appearances  of  a  severe  croupo-purulent  ophthalmia,  follows,  attaining 
its  height  in  sixteen  hours.  The  lids  are  tense  and  swollen,  and  their 
edges  are  glued  together  by  secretion,  thus  forming  a  tumor  which  often 
projects  beyond  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  skin  of  the  lids  is  smooth, 
hot,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  The  tarsal  conjunctiva  is  covered  by  a 
thick,  tightly  adherent,  yellowish-gray  membrane.  AfcVimes,  in  severe 
cases,  the  false  membrane  stretches  from  the  low6^vem,otarsal  fold  to 
the  edge  of  the  upper  lid,  thus  hiding  the  eyeball.  ^ie  patient  is  restless 
and  feverish.  There  are  symptoms  of  influjmzb.  The  pre-auricular 
lymph-glands  swell.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth^w the  membrane  begins  to 
separate  from  the  tarsal  conjunctiva,  an^O&soon  followed  by  that  in 
the  retrotarsal  folds.  Many  weeks  eM5&Mefore  the  redness  and  dirty- 
yellowish  color  of  the  conjunctiva ^h ^©^disappeared.  Although  much 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  use&f  jequirity  in  severe  cases,  it  should 
never  be  resorted  to  unless  therV'is  pannus,  as  otherwise  a  corneal 
slough  may  be  produced.  La^&ne  instances  a  single  application  of  the 
strength  above  mentionedrptf^es  insufficient.  Where  this  is  the  case 
the  application  may  be\^g^ted  every  three  hours  till  the  desired  effect 
is  manifest.  Whm*  (^ophthalmia  has  set  in,  the  conjunctival  dry¬ 
ness  can  only  be  pQli^ted  by  frequent  instillation  of  milk  or  glycerin. 

Phlyctenulqr conjunctivitis  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  small 
rounded  el eva&tfS  in  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the 
cornea.  Ae^^ling  to  the  seat  of  eruption,  it  is  spoken  of  under  two 
distinct^  Mds,  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  and  phlyctenular  keratitis . 
Inasm^N^i  as  the  conjunctival  stroma  and  epithelium  are  continuous 
witk^ie  corneal  epithelium  and  Bowman’s  membrane,  there  is  no  good 
a^^ihical  reason  for  this  separation.  Moreover,  we  constantly  see 
eruptions  which  were  originally  in  the  conjunctiva  invade  the  cornea, 
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in  the  same  attack.  The  main  reason  for  such  separation  seems  to  be, 
that  the  results  are  much  more  serious  when  the  disease  attacks  the 
cornea. 

The  eruption  consists  primarily  of  minute  rounded  elevations  which 
consist  of  a  closely-packed  mass  of  cells  of  about  a  millimeter  or  less 
in  diameter. 

Fig.  198  shows  a  phlyctenule  in  the  corneal  border,  which  is  covered 
with  epithelium  and  is  everywhere  densely  packed  with  cells  that  are 
arranged  around  a  terminal  filament  of  one  of  the  corneal  nerves. 
There  is  so  little  fluid,  that  when  a  phlyctenule  is  pricked,  its  contents 
fail  to  exude.  As  the  hillocks  become  older,  they  soften  and  form  small 
blisters  or  abscesses.  When  this  happens,  either  the  contained  material 
may  be  absorbed,  or  the  epithelium  may  be  thrown  off,  leaving  small 
rounded  ulcers  with  elevated  margins.  The  ulcers  either  rapidly  dis¬ 
appear,  or  become  either  vascularized  or  infiltrated  and  torpid.  When 


Fig.  198. 


Section  ot  phlyctenule.  (Iwanoff.) 


they  are  seated  in  the  cornea,  they  sometimes  tfrakrate  through  that 
membrane,  and  cause  prolapse  of  the  iris  with  aininor  synechia.  Where 
they  are  deep,  and  have  marked  gray  or  yeltow  infiltration  of  the  tissue 
at  their  bases  and  sides,  there  is  often  a  Ikdeing  of  the  pus  which  is 
secreted  by  them,  between  the  layers  o£4p§  cornea,  producing  a  more  or 
less  semilunar-like  accumulation  at  tW  lower  margin  of  the  cornea. 
This  condition  is  called  unguis .  J^metimes  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  pus  at  the  bottom  of  the  amti££fc  chamber.  This  latter  condition 
is  known  as  hypopyon .  Wta&ytlie  eruption  is  seated  either  in  the 
limbus  or  on  the  cornea^tfr™Ms  always  pericorneal  injection.  This  is 
general,  when  the  phlTOteimae  are  numerous,  but  is  confined  to  their 
immediate  vicinity  when  mey  are  few  in  number.  At  times,  ulcers  form 
in  the  corneal  margin^lmd  vascularize,  while  the  innermost  part  of  the 
ulcer  broadens  aAy  progresses  in  a  slightly-curved  direction  toward 
the  corneal  thus  giving  the  “  rocket-shaped  ”  appearance  de¬ 
scribed  by  Such  ulcers  never  perforate.  Both  the  ulcer  and  its 

leash  of  blieoaVessels  entirely  disappear.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  peculiar 
nus,  which  consists  of  numerous  minute  opacities  in  the 
^lial  layer  of  the  cornea,  to  which  bloodvessels  run  from  the 
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limbus.  These  are  confined  to  the  superficial  vascular  layer  in  the 
corneal  periphery.  Iwanoff  considers  the  affection  analogous  to  herpes, 
while  more  recent  writers  classify  it  with  eczema. 

Phyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important 
of  eye- diseases.  It  is  much  more  common  among  children  than  among 

Fig.  199. 


Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  in  a  scrofuli 


(Dalrymple.) 


adults.  In  children,  it  constitutes  gn^fiourth  of  all  the  diseases  of  the 
eyes.  Its  serious  nature  is  showipH^the  fact  that,  according  to  Birch- 
Hirschfeld,  six  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  in  the  blind  asylums  of  Saxony 
owe  their  infirmity  to  this  dia»sfe.  This,  however,  gives  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  number^^es  which  are  ruined  by  it  for  all  fine 
work — an  inability  whifc^Sn clue  either  to  corneal  opacities  or  to  altera¬ 
tions  of  corneal  cu&v^tjre  from  cicatrization  and  contraction  of  the 
ulcers. 

At  times  th§ 
many  cases 
brane  of 
older 
did  wifck 
casi 


c^rvat 


ptTon  is  limited  to  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  In 
re  crop  of  phlyctenulae  develop  in  the  mucus  mem- 
of  the  mouth  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The 
called  the  disease  scrofulous  conjunctivitis.  This  they 
Considerable  show  of  reason,  as  a  very  large  number  of 
ave  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck  and  under  the  jaw,  swelling  in 
ip^er  lip  and  the  alae  of  the  nose,  and  eczematous  eruptions  on  the 
Fig.  199,  which  gives  a  representation  of  a  severe  case  of 
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phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  in  a  scrofulous  subject,  shows  this  very  well. 
The  proof  that  this  disease  is  one  of  lowered  vitality  and  depraved  nutri¬ 
tion,  is,  that  it  is  frequently  found  after  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  It 
also  comes  on  after  prolonged  lactation,  and  other  drains  on  the  system. 
Moreover,  it  is  seen  at  times  in  individuals  who  are  simply  feeble.  Rarely, 
it  appears  in  subjects  who  have  no  apparent  decided  departure  from 
health.  In  the  former  class  of  subjects  it  is  often  associated  with  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  follicles  in  the  retrotarsal  folds.  As  in  most  other  diseases 
due  to  constitutional  disturbance,  relapses  without  any  sufficient  local 
cause  appear. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  secondary  affections,  such  as  iritis, 
anterior  synechia  with  secondary  glaucoma,  corneal  staphyloma,  etc., 
may  be  produced  by  it. 

The  ordinary  symptoms,  are  watering  and  burning  of  the  eyes,  and 
photophobia.  The  last  is  always  present  where  the  eruption  is  exten¬ 
sive,  and  is  accompanied  with  pericorneal  injection.  At  times  it  is 
seen  in  an  excessive  degree  where  the  demonstrable  local  lesions  are 

Fig.  200. 


Phlyctenular  coiMMfcjvitis.  (Dalrymple.) 

apparently  of  the  slights^  ^ffaracter.  In  severe  cases  there  is  an 
eczematous  inflammatioi^o^the  ciliary  border  of  the  lids,  causing  crusts 
to  appear  on  their  qdaes.  Upon  the  removal  of  these,  ulcerations  are 
disclosed,  which  ar^jpally  located  around  a  hair-follicle.  Eczema  of 
the  lids  and  the  a^acent  skin  is  also  frequent,  and  is  much  aggravated 
by  scalding  ^^iacrymation.  In  young  children  the  dread  of  light  is 
often  so  grelhNjfrat  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  be  prevented  from 
burying  t^Air  neads  in  their  mother’s  breast,  in  pillows,  etc.  In  adults, 
a  hand^eyftief  is  generally  folded  and  kept  pressed  on  the  eyes.  Fig. 
200^p?esents  an  eye  with  two  large  phlyctenulae.  One  is  on  the 
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cornea  and  the  other  is  near  its  margin.  There  is  great  increase  in  the 
vascularity  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  near  the  phlyctenulae.  The  figure 
also  shows  a  zone  of  pericorneal  injection  and  the  increased  vascularity 
of  the  entire  bulbar  conjunctiva. 

The  eye  should  be  frequently  washed  with  solutions  of  boric  acid, 
and  protected  from  irritants  by  London-smoked  coquilles.  If  there 
be  much  photophobia,  with  ciliary  injection  and  ulcers  on  the  limbus 
or  cornea,  some  mydriatic  should  be  instilled.  Owing  to  its  per¬ 
sistent  effect,  atropine  is  preferable.  Cocaine  will,  at  times,  help  to 
diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea.  When  blepharospasm  is 
intense,  it  is  often  necessary  to  separate  the  lids  with  elevators,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  cornea,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  mydriatic 
to  be  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  When  there  is  severe  eczema  of 
the  lid-edges,  the  crusts  should  be  first  softened  by  warm  water,  then 
gently  removed ;  the  raw  surface  being  touched  with  a  ten-grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  skin  of  the  lids  is  affected,  an  ointment  of 
the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  or  calomel  in  vaseline,  should  be  applied 
several  times  daily,  after  removal  of  the  crusts  by  warm  wTater.  When 
the  photophobia  and  blepharospasm  are  intense,  immersion  of  the  child’s 
face  for  a  few  moments  in  cold  water,  with  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  dread  of  light,  and  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  eyes,  is  recommended. 
In  the  author’s  hands,  the  use  of  the  elevators  has  proved  more  satis¬ 
factory.  When  the  acute  inflammation  has  diminished,  and  the  ciliary 
injection  has  disappeared,  the  dusting  of  finely  powdered  calomel 
in  the  conjunctival  sac  is  a  most  efficient  measure.  The  drug  is 
slowly  decomposed  and  dissolved  by  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  the 
tears,  thus  giving  a  prolonged  and  very  dilute  bath  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  to  the  affected  eye.  Care  should  be  taken^ever  to  repeat 
the  insufflation  until  all  traces  of  the  first  applicati^Qi^e  disappeared 
from  the  conjunctival  sac.  Should  this  be  done,  ^m^excess  of  calomel 
and  the  newly  formed  bichloride  of  mercury  mIq  accumulate  in  the 
lower  retrotarsal  fold,  and  act  as  an  escharptup  In  chronic  cases,  the 
salve  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  maym^on  be  substituted  for  the 
calomel.  Calomel,  or  yellow  oxide/tr£>raercury,  is  contra-indicated 
whenever  the  patient  is  taking  conlid^aole  quantities  of  iodine,  be¬ 
cause,  in  many  such  cases,  the  iodmj^s  freely  excreted  by  the  tears,  and 
converts  the  mercurial  salt  into  amiJdide,  which  is  a  most  powerful  irri¬ 
tant  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  ,0^)1  produces  an  active  localized  inflam¬ 
mation.  In  the  treatmen^0  all  phlyctenular  disease,  fresh  air  is 
beneficial.  The  room  AMd^oe  well  ventilated,  and  the  light  should 
be  tempered  by  The  eyes  should  be  protected  by  smoked 

glasses,  and  a  shacte,  jffltfe  a  cap-visor,  should  be  employed,  if  necessary. 
The  use  of  poultic&s  or  wet  cloths,  must  be  prohibited.  When  the 
patient  is  allo’vraPto  bury  the  head  in  the  pillows,  or  to  tie  a  handker¬ 
chief  over  irfD^yes,  the  tears  soon  saturate  these  coverings,  which,  by 
acting  ae<rataplasms,  increase  any  secretion,  and  augment  the  tendency 
to  ec^&I$t  The  most  aggravated  forms  of  the  affection  are  usually 
seeijVimbng  the  poor.  They  are  especially  intractable  where,  either 
fefM  gashing,  cooking,  or  from  being  partly  underground,  the  living- 
x5m  is  damp,  and  where  the  air  is  vitiated  by  the  exhalations  of  many 
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persons.  It  is  an  advantage,  therefore,  to  such  cases,  to  have  them 
come  daily  for  treatment.  A  marked  change  is  often  produced  by 
taking  such  patients — especially  children — into  the  better  hygienic 
surroundings  of  a  well-managed  hospital-ward. 

The  skin  should  be  kept  secreting,  and  in  good  order,  by  hot  baths 
and  rubbings  with  a  coarse  towel.  The  diet  should  be  regulated.  As 
children  are,  of  course,  fretful,  they  are  too  frequently  pacified  by  being 
repeatedly  given  cakes  or  candies.  Not  only  should  these  articles  be 
prohibited,  but  food  should  be  given  regularly,  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  little  patients  allowed  to  get  hungry  during  the 
intervals.  Nutritious  diet,  rare-cooked  beef  and  mutton,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  eggs  and  milk,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  easily  digested 
vegetable  food,  should  be  insisted  upon.  If  the  nutrition  be  much 
impaired,  the  appetite  can  be  stimulated  by  quinine  and  small  doses  of 
milk  punch.  Digestion  should  be  got  into  working  order  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  calomel  three 
or  four  times  daily.  Cod-liver  oil  and  various  ferruginous  preparations, 
especially  the  iodide  of  iron,  are  of  use.  These  may  be  assisted  by  either 
the  phosphates  or  hypophosphites  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  magnesium. 
If  the  child  be  nursing  from  a  feeble  and  badly  nourished  mother,  it 


should  be  either  wet-nursed  or  weaned.  In  circumstances  where  this 
is  impossible,  the  quality  of  the 


Fig.  201. 


mother’s  milk  may  by  improved 
by  nutritious  food,  malt  extract, 
and  preparations  of  iron.  To  pre¬ 
vent  relapse,  the  hygienic  care,  the 
medical  treatment,  such  as  dusting 
the  conjunctiva  with  powdered  cal¬ 
omel  at  regular  intervals,  should  be 
continued  for  some  time  after  the 
active  symptoms  have  subsided. 


Pterygium  is  the  name  given  to 


that  condition  in  which  a  fold  of  the  C  ^ WBmSf  ^  " 

bulbar  conjunctiva  grows  over  the 
cornea  and  unites  with  it.  The  head  , 

of  the  growth,  which  is  at  the  cor-  pterygium.  (Fuchs.) 

neal  attachment,  is  usually  rounded 

and  is  spread  out  in  a  triangid^shape  into  the  bulbar  conjunctiva. 
It  is  firmly  attached  to  the  cod©V  but  at  the  limbus,  and  further  back, 
a  probe  can  be  readily  p^M$  finder  the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  the 
growth  as  far  as  the  medhmVlne.  This  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  201. 

The  growth  is  usually  ^ituated  in  the  fissure  of  the  lids,  and  is  more 
frequently  found  on^tnfermasal  than  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea. 
Occasionally  ptery|#  simultaneously  develop  both  at  the  inner  and  the 
outer  side  of  tli^ornea.  If  the  head  of  the  pterygium  is  pallid  and 
non-vascul^KA^is  usually  stationary.  If  it  is  vascular,  with  an  ele¬ 
vated  edg^Mul  a  slight  corneal  erosion  is  visible  in  front  of  it,  it  is 
progressive^  Pterygia  are  frequently  seen  in  people  of  middle  age. 
I^/Ns^sual  form,  it  is  produced  by  some  catarrhal  ulcer  at  the  cor- 
etige,  or  by  some  slight  wound  of  the  cornea,  due  to  the  presence 
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of  minute  foreign  bodies.  In  such  cases,  adhesive  inflammation  sets 
in,  and  the  swollen  conjunctiva  of  the  ball  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  raw  corneal  surface  and  unites  with  it.  By  a  repetition  of  such 
processes,  it  may  be  pulled  slowly  on  to  the  cornea.  At  times,  it  may 
become  stationary.  Such  pterygia  are  innocuous,  except  where  they 
grow  out  on  the  cornea  so  as  to  partly  or  completely  cover  the  pupil. 
When  they  threaten  to  cover  the  pupil  they  should  be  removed,  as  they 
leave  behind  an  opacity  which  never  fully  clears.  Other  forms  of 
pterygium,  which  may  grow  in  any  direction,  follow  the  positions  of 
ulcers  which  result  from  burns,  and  purulent  and  diphtheritic  conjunc¬ 
tivitis.  Such  forms  of  the  growth  are  adherent  throughout  their  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  may  produce  cicatricial  contraction 
sufficient  to  cause  distortion  of  the  cornea  and  to  limit  the  motions  of 
the  eyeball. 

To  remove  a  pterygium,  its  head  should  be  carefully  dissected  from 
the  cornea,  and  the  growth  excised  by  converging  incisions  of  the 
scissors.  If  desired,  the  head  may  be  transplanted  into  some  con¬ 
venient  part  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  Transplantation  is  usually 
preferable  in  large  growths,  as  by  this  method  no  portion  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  is  sacrificed. 

Pinguecula  is  the  name  given  to  a  yellowish  triangular  patch  of 
bulbar  conjunctiva,  which  is  slightly  elevated  and  has  its  base  directed 


Fig.  202. 


G 


Di^e^fjfln  of  bulbar  conjunctiva  showing  pingueculse.  (Fuchs.) 


pfcnea.  It  is  ordinarily  found  simultaneously  in  both  the 
Jd  the  nasal  portions.  It  is  harmless  except  as  regards  cos- 
>arance,  although  it  may  often  precede  and  predispose  to 


pteu^Vium.  According  to  Fuchs,  it  consists  of  a  thickening  of  the 
ch^mSbtiva  with  increase  of  its  elastic  fibres  and  an  infiltration  of 
%valine  into  the  tissue  elements.  He  considers  that  it  is  a  form  of 
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senile  degeneration  in  association  with  external  irritant  action.  Fig. 
202,  showing  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  dissected  from  the  ball  and  spread 
out,  gives  a  representation  of  an  eye  with  a  pinguecula  both  at  the  inner 
and  the  outer  sides  of  the  cornea. 

Fig.  203  gives  the  appearance  of  the  hyaline  degeneration  of  the 
sub -conjunctival  connective  tissue  in  the  same  condition.  Overlying 
and  adjacent  to  it,  is  an  endothelial  membrane  with  nuclei. 


Fig.  203. 


Minute  structure  of  pinguecula.  (Fuchs.) 


Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva ,  always  a  rare  disease,  is  seldom 
seen  in  this  country.  It  shows  itself  as  great  thickenings  and  swell¬ 
ings  of  the  lid,  with  a  localized  lump,  which,  on  eversion  of  the  lids, 
appears  as  a  mass  of  granulations.  Where  the  growth  is  voung,  these 
masses  are  red  and  exuberant.  In  other  places  there  are  ulcerations 
and  lardaceous  spots.  The  lymph  glands  in  front  of  the  ear  and  under 
the  jaw  of  the  same  side  are  usually  swollen.  The  disease  frequently 
extends  into  the  tear-passages,  which  then  become  filled^^th  granula¬ 
tions.  It.  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  young  and  as  Jjj&rr  of  general 
tuberculosis,  although  it  may  be  primary  and  chrondJj^  Arlt1  says  that 
it  is  impossible  to  diagnosticate  it  from  lupus^^iithelioma,  syphilitic 
ulcer,  and  chronic  blennorrhoea  from  local  appearance  alone,  so  that 
recourse  to  a  careful  history,  and  to  mi<^reh)pic  examination  of  a 
portion  of  it,  would  be  necessary  for  proper  diagnosis. 

For  its  treatment,  Horner  advises^tnfe^craping  of  the  granulated 
surface,  and  the  subsequent  emplotfraknt  of  yellow  oxide  ointment, 
with  the  administration  of  arsenic-«*eod-iiver  oil,  and  iodine-water  inter- 
nally.  .  Jp 

Syphilitic  affections  of  t]ief^m^inctiva  are  usually  found  as  primary 
ulcers  due  to  direct  infecti&^^They  may  also  arise  from  softening  and 
ulceration  of  conjunctuial^^immata.  Such  ulcers  generally  leave  firm 
fibrous  contracting  cic^rjjbes  behind  them. 

Lupus  of  the  cyn^mctiva,  according  to  Arlt,  may  be  primary  in  this 
situation.  More^ffoqhently  it  is  secondary  to  lupus  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  eyeli(fe^  It  presents  granulating  ulcers  which  resemble  those 
of  tubercul^^)>  He  describes  a  series  of  fibrinous  bands  as  surround¬ 
ing  and  s^^i  ating  the  granulations,  and  says  that  after  a  thorough 
caut<  )n,  a  sieve-like  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  seen  at  the 


1  Klinische  Darstellung  der  Krankheiten  des  Auges,  S.  98.  1881. 
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bottom  of  the  ulcer.  In  its  treatment,  prompt  cauterization  should  be 
resorted  to.  Koch  asserts  that  it  is  advantageously  treated  by  subcu¬ 
taneous  injections  of  a  lymph  as  prepared  by  him. 

Pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  a  very  rare  affection.  The  bullse 
soon  burst,  and  the  raw  surface  appears  grayish  and  covered  with 
an  adherent  membrane.  The  condition  may  lead  to  shrinking  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  to  symblepharon. 


Fig.  204. 


Fibroid  papilloma  ol  conjunctiva.  (Quincy.) 


Sarcoma  of  the  conjunctiva  occasionally,  but  rarely,  has  its  primary 
seat  in  this  membrane. 

Fibroid  papillomata  of  the  conjunctiva  form  at  times  at  the  corneo¬ 
scleral  junction,  and  recur  after  apparently  complete  removal. 

Fig.  204  represents  such  a  growth,  as  seen  by  tbes&uthor,  which 
recurred  after  abscission,  and  which  was  only  snfly  destroyed 

by  a  second  operation  in  which  nitric  acid  wa  o  cauterize  the 

raw  surfaces. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 


Like  most  other  fibrous  tissues,  the  cornea  is  little  disposed  to  take 
on  idiopathic  inflammation.  Not  infrequently,  however,  it  manifests 
derangements  in  its  nutrition  which  are  due  to  constitutional  disease. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  frequently  the  seat  of  pathological  changes  that 
are  consequent  upon  disease  of  adjacent  tissues.  From  such  causes,  and 
from  its  liability  to  injury,  the  affections  of  this  membrane  become  one  of 
the  most  common  pathological  conditions  of  the  eye  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  treat.  Inflammation  not  infrequently  seriously  interferes  with 
vision,  by  so  softening  the  tissue  that  it  gives  way  to  intra-ocular 
pressure ;  the  consequent  alteration  of  curvature  impairing  its  action  as 
a  lens.  A  similar  though  converse  result  may  be  caused  by  contraction 
produced  by  cicatrizing  processes.  Moreover,  ulcers  and  inflammation, 
leaving  permanent  opacities,  interfere  with  transparency.  Idiopathic 
inflammation  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  pus,  while 
most  of  the  traumatic  and  secondary  inflammations  are  suppurative 
in  character. 

Interstitial  keratitis ,  in  its  most  usual  form,  is  a  disease  of  the  young. 
It  is  generally  an  accompaniment  either  of  scrofula  or  of  inherited  syph¬ 
ilis.  It  begins  with  irregularly  rounded,  whitish  dots,  whic)|  first  appear 
in  the  centre  of  the  membrane,  or,  at  times,  in  its  jje^Jraery.  It  is 
usually  accompanied  by  diffuse  haze,  ciliary  injectioraNmcl  a  marked 
formation  of  new  vessels,  that  often  present  zu^rapcd  yellowish-red 
crescent  at  the  limbus.  At  times,  the  opacities>ai^so  completely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  interstitial  lamina  of  the  cornea.  ^the  cloudy  portion  of 
the  membrane  looks  as  if  it  were  covered^Mi  a  layer  of  clear  glass. 
At  other  times,  the  corneal  epithelium  appQajjs  rough,  irregularly  swollen, 
and  needle-stuck.  As  the  disease  proc&ds,  the  irregular  whitish  patches 
in  the  lamellae  grow  larger  by  fusion, ©d  the  cornea  sometimes  becomes 
so  opaque  that  vision  may  be  r©<j€||d  to  mere  perception  of  light.  The 
clouding  is  frequently  accompa^Mwith  intense  ciliary  injection,  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  tears,  and  a  gi^ektldfead  of  light.  The  amount  of  vascu-‘ 
larization  varies  largely  wrvijfferent  cases.  Vessels  shoot  in  from  the 
superficial  and  especidly$fene  deep  loops,  until  at  times  the  entire  mem¬ 
brane  becomes  of  a  dime -red  tint.  Their  formation,  which  is  never 
primary,  and  alWia^Dfollowing  a  previous  interstitial  deposit,  generally 
occurs  in  that  ^a)fr  of  the  periphery  that  is  nearest  to  the  densest 
opacity.  Tfo^Chay  begin  simultaneously  in  several  places,  and  it  is  not 
uncommo^&vkee  two  vascular  patches  make  their  appearance  at  the 
same  time^  When  the  disease  subsides,  the  cornea  clears  from  its 
the  opaque  white  dots  in  the  centre  being  the  last  to  disap- 
r/MOften  there  is  a  development  of  iritis,  with  the  formation  of 


f 
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posterior  synechias,  which  may  be  recognized  when  the  corneal  haze 


partially  subsides.  Chorioidal  degeneration  and  secondary  retinitis  may 
also  at  times  be  seen. 

Fig.  205  shows  the  usual  position  of  the  interstitial  deposit. 

The  subjects  are  usually  between  six  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  develops  as  late  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age.  Some 
of  the  most  acute  and  obstinate  attacks  are  those  which  appear  at  puberty. 
It  is  always  chronic,  lasting  from  two  or  three  months  to  as  many 
years.  Generally  both  eyes  are  affected,  the  disease  in  the  second  eye 


Fig.  205. 


usually  beginning  a  few  weeks  after  it^i^to^rance  in  the  first.  Often^ 
discouraging  relapses  occur  after  ^petfod  in  which  there  has  been 
marked  improvement.  Even  in  iJr^nost  favorable  cases  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  re-establishment  of  anythin g-fike  perfect  acuity  of  vision.  Fre¬ 
quently,  owing  to  softening  thrash  the  chronic  inflammation,  the  mem¬ 
brane  undergoes  distentimi£*|>the  eye  becomes  myopic  and  irregularly 
astigmatic.  ^VsT 

Almost  all  writers.  )©re  recognized  that  the  disease  is  frequently  an 
exhibition  of  constl£u$onal  dyscrasia,  but  it  remained  for  Hutchinson 
to  show  how  oftqjJt  is  a  manifestation  of  inherited  syphilis.  A  very 
large  proportie^Spr  the  patients  have  a  scaphoid  face,  with  cicatrices  at 
the  angle#  afi^lfe  mouth  and  aim  of  the  nose.  There  is  a  peculiar  for¬ 
mation  central  upper  incisor  teeth,  which  are  broader  at  the  base 

than  aStpk  cutting  surface.  This  surface  presents  slight  irregular  pro- 
jectiAs,  which  break  off  and  leave  marked  vertical  notches.  These 
cftC^irfities  in  the  central  upper  incisors  are  the  only  ones  that  are 

nsidered  characteristic  by  Hutchinson.  Sometimes,  only  one  of  them 
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presents  this  malformation  ;  some  of  the  neighboring  teeth  being  but 
partly  developed  or  even  wanting. 

Fig.  208  shows  two  upper  and  four  lower  recently  cut  incisors  (per¬ 
manent)  from  a  subject  with  inherited  syphilis.  The  upper  teeth  are 
narrow  from  side  to  side  at  their  edges,  and  show  a  thin  middle  lobe, 
that  is  bounded  above  by  a  crescentic  line.  The  lower  teeth  are 
rounded  and  have  foliated  extremities.  All  of  them  are  small,  and 
spaces  occur  between  them.  In  the  upper  ones,  the  crescentic,  thin 
middle  lobe,  and  in  the  lower  ones  the  foliated  extremities,  will  break 
away,  and  the  upper  teeth  will  be  left  in  the  state  shown  in  Fig.  206. 
The  teeth,  where  they  are  short,  convergent,  narrow  from  side  to  side  at 
their  edges,  show  vertical  notches. 

The  teeth  shown  in  Fig.  207  are  almost  similar  in  character  to  those 
in  Fig.  206.  Here,  however,  the  notches  are  less  deep,  while  the  nar¬ 
rowing  from  side  to  side  is  quite  marked. 


Fig.  206.  Fig.  207.  Fig.  208. 


Permanent  incisors  of  inherited  syphilis.  (Hutchinson.) 


Irregular  projections  from  the  lower  incisors  are  ^il^^ften  found. 
These  may  be  due  to  rachitis  and  to  other  vices  of  nrtfraion  occurring 
during  the  growth  of  the  permanent  set.  We  n™fralso  distinguish 
the  pegged  and  notched  form  of  the  central  incisors  from  the 

horizontal  striae  and  grooves  that  are  dueK^  'measles  or  to  some 
other  acute  disease  which  has  affected  tktfj^stem  just  before  dental 
eruption. 

If  we  accept  the  signs  of  facial  development,  cicatrices  on  the  skin, 
and  pegged  and  notched  teeth,  esj^^ally  where  they  coexist  with  a 
series  of  miscarriages  and  dead-b^Pk  children  in  the  family  history,  as 
symptoms  of  inherited  syphili^jtuen  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
interstitial  keratitis  is  du^\^0jhts  disease.  Many  cases  show  general 
thickening  of  the  perioste^Tof  the  tibia.  Less  frequently,  nodes  are 
present.  We  also  entjrfmiper  cases  where  these  signs  are  wanting,  and 
where  we  find  only  thVrilick,  coarse  skin  and  enlarged  glands  that  are 
due  to  scrofula. 

The  eyes  shofityrbe  protected  from  irritants  by  light-tinted  Lon- 
don-smoke(H^r]uilles.  The  conjunctival  sac  should  be  washed  sev¬ 
eral  time§Sw!y  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  atropine  is  to  be  instilled,  to  prevent  the  develop- 
men^3*\econdary  iritis.  If  there  be  much  photophobia  and  ciliary 
injectron,  or  if  iritis  be  present,  the  atropine  should  be  continued,  and 
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cocaine  added  to  the  boric  acid  solution.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
continued  use  of  atropine  in  these  cases  may  produce  increase  of  intra¬ 
ocular  tension.  Inunctions  of  one  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  gently 
but  persistently  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  are  of  advantage.  Under  its  use,  the  patient  often  loses  his 
pallid  appearance  and  becomes  ruddy.  The  drug  may  usually  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  months  without  salivation.  When,  for  any  reason,  inunction 
is  undesirable,  the  one-forty- eighth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
dissolved  in  five  or  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  is  an 
admirable  remedy.  As  nutrition  is  impaired,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil, 
malt,  good  food,  etc.,  are  often  called  for.  In  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  moderate  use  of  hot-water  compresses  is  often  beneficial  in 
stimulating  the  circulation  in  and  around  the  cornea,  thus  aiding  to 
clear  up  the  opacities.  It  is  not,  however,  always  well  borne,  and  we 
are  frequently  obliged  to  remain  satisfied,  as  regards  local  treatment, 
with  keeping  the  eye  cleansed  from  secretions  and  protected  from  light. 
When  the  attack  comes  on  suddenly,  with  marked  ciliary  injection, 
great  photophobia,  and  a  rapid  formation  of  bloodvessels  in  the  cornea, 
and  where  there  is  frontal,  circumorbital  and  ocular  pain,  great  relief, 
with  prompt  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  is  often  obtained  by  leeching 
the  temple. 

Malarial  interstitial  keratitis ,  occurs  in  middle-aged  adults  who  have 
suffered  from  severe  intermittent  fever  and  who  have  acquired  enlarged 
spleens.  It  was  first  described  by  Arlt.  He  states  that  the  cornea  is 
intact  in  its  surface  and  curvature,  while  the'  opacity  resembles  paper 
which  has  been  crumpled  and  oiled.  In  the  cases  which  remained  long 
enough  under  treatment,  he  found  that  the  membrane  cleared  under  the 
internal  use  of  quinine,  iron,  and  saline  waters,  such  as  Karlsbad. 

Occasionally,  we  find  a  transient  interstitial  haz^^f  the  cornea 
resulting  from  acute  conjunctivitis  following  exposim^®  cold. 

Keratitis  bullosa  is  a  rare  form  of  interstitiaJopflammation  of  the 
cornea.  It  occurs  in  eyes  whose  function  has  beelrimpaired  by  glaucoma 
or  by  irido-cyclitis.  In  this  disease,  an  inc$£©  of  intra-ocular  tension 
is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  large  bulke'in  the  cornea,  which  may 
be  from  four  to  five  millimeters  in  dianfet^rA  The  bullae  are  situated  on 
a  base  of  grayish  infiltrated  and  pfcviously  inflamed  cornea,  and  are 
usually  limited  to  the  central  or  loT^e)part  of  the  membrane.  They  are 
only  partly  filled  with  fluid,  wtaph  may  readily  be  displaced  by  gentle 
pressure  on  the  eyelids.  Tlrarwalls  consist  of  the  epithelium  and 
Bowman’s  membrane,  a^  ly-formed  tissue.  Considerable  pain, 


ciliary  injection,  and  jp 
When  they  break,  t’ 
rupture,  the  eye  sho 


usually  accompany  their  formation, 
ve  a  shallow^  but  extensive  ulcer.  After  they 
be  cleansed  with  boric  acid  solution  and  a  coin- 
Any  irido-cyclitic  or  glaucomatous 


press  bandage  Si^gjld  be  applied, 
symptoms  shoi@Teceive  appropriate  treatment.  Where  the  disease  is 
the  result^jglaucoma,  an  iridectomy  will  sometimes  be  of  use.  Often, 
howevei>^rora-ocular  changes  are  so  far  advanced  that  no  advantage 
can  result  from  it.  Saemisch  records  a  case  in  which,  owing  to  re- 
peatestrtytacks,  he  was  obliged  to  perform  enucleation.  The  author  has 
N*  *o  similar  experiences. 
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Suppurative  keratitis ,  in  its  various  forms,  is  due  to  injury,  or 
is  secondary  to  disease  affecting  other  tissues  of  the  eye.  It  varies 
greatly,  not  only  in  form  and  appearance,  but  in  the  dangers  with 
which  the  eye  is  threatened.  A  careful  study  of  the  principal  varie¬ 
ties  and  of  the  processes  of  repair  is  necessary  for  successful  treat¬ 
ment.  In  these,  as  in  all  the  other  varieties,  the  gray  infiltration  of 
the  edges  and  bottom  clears  up  when  the  ulcer  begins  to  heal.  The 
corneal  epithelium  grows  in  over  the  rough  surface,  dipping  down  into 
its  sinuosities,  and  leaving  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  beneath,  which 
long  remains  milky  and  translucent.  In  many  cases,  it  becomes  trans¬ 
parent,  and  assumes  a  structure  which  is  more  or  less  analogous  to  that 
previously  destroyed. 


Fig.  209. 


Fig.  209  represents  a  corneal  ulcer  which  has  destroyed  the  over- 
lying  epithelium,  the  anterior  elastic  lamina,  and  about  one-tliird  of  the 
thickness  of  the  corneal  tissue.  It  is  beginning  to  heal,  and  newly- 
formed  bloodvessels  have  reached  to  its  margins.  There^still  slight 
infiltration  of  the  corneal  fibres  at  the  bottom  and  sbtf^which  have 
become  covered  by  an  outgrowth  of  corneal  epitheliur^ 


Fig.  210. 


catrix  of  corneal  ulcer.  (Saemisch.) 

Fig.  21(^j&ws  a  section  through  the  resultant  cicatrix  of  such  an 
ulcer.  Th<N$tirface  is  slightly  retracted.  The  anterior  elastic  mem- 
braneh^sinot  regenerated  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cicatrix.  The 
previou^Jc^mty  has  become  filled  with  lymph  which  has  organized  into 

CV  22 
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tissue  that  resembles  healthy  cornea.  At  its  surface  there  are  several 
places  where  plugs  of  epithelium  shoot  down  into  it. 

Simple  perforations  or  clean-cuts  of  the  cornea  heal  in  a  similar 
manner,  leaving  a  scar  which  is  always  visible  by  a  magnifying-glass 
and  oblique  light.  The  membrane  of  Descemet  either  remains  with  its 
end  jutting  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  some  portion  of  it  is  rolled 
into  the  wound,  to  be  united  firmly  with  corneal  tissue,  and  leave  an 
open  groove  which  extends  into  the  true  corneal  tissue.  When  an  ulcer 
is  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  the  formation  of  adjacent  bloodvessel  loops 
is  a  favorable  sign,  as  fresh  material  for  repair  is  thus  brought  to  it. 
Fig.  211  represents  a  deep  corneal  ulcer  with  a  gray  halo  in  the  corneal 


Fig.  212. 


Fig.  211. 


Corneal  ulcer.  (Sichel.) 


Prolapse  of  iris.  (Demours.) 


tissue  around  it.  There  is  also  unguis  and  hypopyon., 
in  the  chamber  is  frequently  attended  by  the  fomfc 


Secretion  of  pus 
!ion  of  posterior 


synechise,  and  tenderness  of  the  eyeball.  WhenylA&e  exist,  they  con¬ 
stitute  positive  evidence  of  the  involvement  of  tKjNris  and  of  the  ciliary 
body  in  the  inflammatory  process.  In  sudAdises,  it  is  justifiable  to 
suppose  that  part  of  the  hypopyon  is^f^uced  by  these  conditions. 
Unguis  and  hypopyon  are  most  frequeimv|mmd  in  the  deep  ulcers  that 
are  due  to  phlyctenular  inflammatioi^ana  in  corneal  abscess. 

The  membrane  of  Descemet  resi^ulceration  better  than  the  corneal 
tissue  itself,  so  that  clear  hernigOmay  be  often  seen  projecting  from  the 
bottom  of  deep  ulcers.  Occasionally,  when  this  protrusion  gives  way, 
as  in  small  and  deep  ulc^r^p;  Corneal  fistula  forms.  This  apparently 
occurs  because  the  ruDkm^d  ends  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  are 
drawn  outward  and ^applied  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  any  exudatiW^from  sticking  to  them  and  closing  the  opening. 
When  this  take^ftjace,  intra-ocular  tension  is  lessened,  and  the  eye  is 
liable  to  recuri^j?p attacks  of  inflammation.  In  such  cases,  rest  in  bed 
and  the  c^mV application  of  a  pressure-bandage  will  often  bring  about 
closure  wound.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  carefully  cauter¬ 
ize  the^a^es  of  the  fistula  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  fine  red-hot  metallic 
prqh^A Where  the  ulcer  is  large,  contraction  of  the  external  muscles 
maSne  escape  of  the  aqueous  may  bring  the  lens-capsule  and  the  iris 
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in  contact  with  it.  Where  it  is  small  and  central,  sufficient  lymph  may 
be  effused  not  only  to  fill  the  wound,  but  also  to  glue  it  to  the  lens- 
capsule.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  gradual  pressure  on  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lens  by  the  reaccumulation  of  the  aqueous,  as  the  closure 
of  the  wound  becomes  firmer  and  the  new  corneal  tissue  organizes. 
This,  with  the  contraction  of  the  elastic  iris,  often  ruptures  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  anterior  capsule  to  the  cornea,  thus  causing  the  lens  to 
resume  its  normal  position.  Sometimes  the  lymph  on  the  capsule 
remains  attached  to  the  scar  on  the  cornea  by  a  thread.  At  times  it  is 
torn  loose  and  persists  as  an  elevated  opaque  mass  on  the  capsule.  This 
often  gives  rise  to  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  epithelial  cells 
beneath  it,  causing  the  whole  to  appear  as  a  more  or  less  opaque 
pyramidal  mass  that  projects  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  what  is  known  as  anterior  central  capsular  cataract .  If  the 
affection  be  congenital,  the  affected  area  is  generally  larger  in  size. 
When  the  ulcer  is  quite  large,  or  is  less  central  in  position,  a  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  iris  through  the  corneal  opening  is  often  met  with. 
This  constitutes  what  is  termed  prolapse  of  the  iris.  Fig.  212  repre¬ 
sents  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea  with  prolapse  of  the  iris.  There 
is  a  halo  of  gray  infiltration  around  the  ulcer.  The  drag  on  the  iris  has 
caused  displacement  of  the  pupil. 

If  the  prolapse  be  small  and  is  conical  in  shape,  it  may,  at  times,  by 
careful  bandaging  and  abstinence  from  all  muscular  effort,  be  gradually 
pushed  back  from  the  cornea  as  the  wound  heals.  Oftener,  however, 
it  remains  incarcerated  in  the  scar  and  pulls  part  of  the  iris  forward 
across  the  anterior  chamber,  producing  a  condition  to  which  the  name 
of  anterior  synechia  is  given.  Fig.  213  gives  a  good  representation  of 
a  section  through  the  anterior  segment  of  a  globe, 
showing  the  firm  attachment  of  the  iris  to  the  j" 

cornea.  On  account  of  the  constant  pull  on  the 
iris  in  its  incessant  contraction  in  response  tg 
various  intensities  of  light  and  with  every  act( 
convergence  and  accommodation,  this  conjJ 
constitutes  a  grave  lesion.  It  is  always 
when  the  corneal  cicatrix  is  protuberant.  V 
a  case  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by>4pi>  increase 
of  intra-ocular  tension  and  secondary^  glaucoma, 
with  complete  excavation  of  tlmS/tra-ocular  end 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Where  thJs^s  an  extensive 
ulcer  with  a  large  prolapse  the  iris,  a  soft 
mass  of  exudation,  conmo|etFof  granulations  from 
the  iris  and  remnants  ojj  the  corneal  tissue,  is 
apt  to  appear  durin^tnehealing  process.  These, 
which  slowly  yield^^wtra-ocular  pressure  and  form 
a  projection  froBMlIe  front  of  the  eye,  are  known 
as  staphylQM&Sp  the  cornea.  They  are  either 
irregularl^^Jffiose  or  pyramidal  in  shape.  Where  the  staphyloma 
involvesAlie  whole  cornea,  it  is  said  to  be  total.  Where  only  a 
part>^tie  cornea  is  affected,  the  protrusion  is  known  as  partial. 
W|h^<v  on  account  of  intra-ocular  pressure,  the  soft  iris  and  exuda- 
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tion-masses  bulge  through  the  comparatively  resisting  remnants  of 
corneal  tissue,  it  is  designated  as  racemose.  Partial  staphylomata  are 
apt  to  be  conical  in  shape,  while  total  staphylomata  are  generally 
irregularly  rounded.  At  times  the  surface  of  the  projection  is  covered 
with  dense  epithelium,  and  appears  hard  and  horny.  Rarely,  some 
minute  central  portion  remains  sufficiently  clear  to  temporarily  give 
useful  vision.  Not  unfrequently,  all  light-perception  is  lost;  this 
being’  the  result  of  pull  on  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  causing  secondary 
glaucoma  with  complete  excavation  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Where  a  long-standing  staphyloma  has  become  large  enough  to  project 
between  the  lids,  there  is  often  great  thickening  of  its  anterior  walls. 
This  is  due  both  to  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  and  more  particularly  to  a 
great  increase  and  thickening  of  the  epithelium  from  constant  irritation 
by  the  air  and  minute  foreign  bodies.  Behind  the  staphylomatous 
tissue,  a  space  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  often  of  considerable  size,  is 
found.  This  corresponds  with  the  posterior  chamber.  The  anterior 
chamber  is  obliterated  by  the  union  of  the  iris  and  the  corneal  tissue 
remnants.  At  times  the  lens  remains  in  its  proper  position.  More 
often  it  is  dislocated  and  shrunken.  In  either  case  it  is  always  opaque. 
Sometimes,  no  remnants  of  it  are  to  be  found,  the  lens  having  either 
been  extruded  through  the  ulcer,  or  having  been  absorbed  after  bursting 
of  its  capsule.  As  a  rule  the  ciliary  processes  are  atrophic,  but  may 
be  enlarged  in  places  and  project  into  a  bulge  in  the  wall  of  the  staphy¬ 
loma.  When,  after  long-standing  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  region, 
the  sclerotic  at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  distended  by 
intra-ocular  pressure  and  protrudes,  the  projection  is  known  as  inter¬ 
calary  staphyloma. 


Total  staphyloma  of  the  cornea^! 


Section  of  total  staphyloma. 


Fig.  214  shows  a/CfttM/staphyloma  of  the  cornea  with  great  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  anterior  ]Wf. 

Fig.  215  reprel^ts  a  section  of  a  somewhat  similar  staphyloma  from 
the  eye  of  a  It  shows  the  thickening  of  the  anterior  wall,  the 

plastering^qfQhe  iris  against  its  posterior  surface,  and  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  ii^^S^size  of  the  posterior  chamber.  The  divided  lens  has  been 
slightlv  (miocated  in  cutting  the  eyeball. 

je  the  staphyloma  is  small  and  partial,  a  broad  iridectomy 
Ate  to  the  clearest  part  of  the  cornea,  may  give  a  degree  of  use- 
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ful  sight.  In  addition,  it  may  so  reduce  intra-ocular  pressure  as  to 
enable  the  cicatrizing  portion  to  contract  more  firmly  and  thus  effect  a 
partial  cure  of  the  disease.  Usually,  however,  the  staphyloma  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  lids  and  causing 
dripping  of  tears  over  the  cheeks.  Recurrent  attacks  of  inflammation 
may  supervene,  which  may  produce  sympathetic  irritation.  If  this  last 
condition  manifests  itself,  enucleation  should  be  resorted  to.  If  the 
staphyloma  is  merely  an  annoyance,  and  constitutes  only  a  deformity, 
an  operation  for  its  removal  may  be  resorted  to.  This  consists  simply 
in  cutting  it  off  and  inserting  a  series  of  sutures  around  the  opening, 
which,  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  purse-string,  will  contract  and  thus 
help  cicatrization.  On  account  of  the  possibility  of  causing  sympathetic 
disturbance,  the  method  of  putting  sutures  through  the  ciliary  region  is 
now  abandoned.  Should  the  sudden  diminution  of  intra-ocular  tension 
caused  by  abscission  bring  on  chorioidal  hemorrhage,  the  eye  should  be 
removed. 

Instead  of  a  protrusion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  after  corneal 
ulceration,  shrinkage  may  occur.  This,  which  is  known  as  phthisis 
cornece ,  may  appear  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  has  been 
destroyed.  Here  the  corneal  layers,  which  have  become  infiltrated  with 
lymph,  are  glued  to  the  iris  by  anterior  synechia.  Often,  owing  to 
contraction  consequent  upon  panophthalmitis,  a  shrinking  of  the  entire 
eyeball  ensues,  which,  under  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles,  becomes 
more  or  less  quadrate  in  form.  This  condition  is  denominated  phthisis 
bulbi. 

Xerotic  keratitis.  In  patients  exhausted  by  prolonged  fevers  or  debili¬ 
tating  maladies,  the  eyelids  do  not  entirely  shut  during  somnolency.  Part 
of  the  cornea  thus  exposed  dries,  and  is  subjected  to  tlA  irritation  of 
dust  and  other  minute  foreign  bodies.  Under  these  rf^omstances  the 
membrane  becomes  covered  with  a  yellow  crust  wt0Ji  adheres  to  the 
lashes  and  to  the  dried  cornea.  If  this  crust  b^rC^iTened  with  warm 
water,  and  gently  removed  by  a  pair  of  forcep^Che  underlying  cornea 
will  be  seen  to  be  ulcerated.  This  ulcer  hSCrfie  characteristic  gray 
infiltration  of  its  walls.  The  only  instanc^SV^r  observed  by  the  author 
occurred  during  the  War  of  the  RebeWioh-fn  the  United  States.  All 
the  patients  were  in  the  last  stagcp^f  typho-malarial  fever  and  of 
dysentery.  Arlt  reports  recoverie^Avith  entire  clearing  up  of  the 
ulcer. 

Malacial  keratitis  is  a  terny^lied  to  a  softening  and  sloughing  of 
the  cornea,  which  usually  occurs  in  marasmic  infants  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  life.  Hej;  aembrane  gradually  softens,  and  is  thrown 
off  piecemeal,  a  resul^wftich  is  followed  by  hemorrhage  into  the  vitre¬ 
ous  chamber  and4  dhd ophthalmitis.  In  a  number  of  interesting  cases 
reported  by  Gr^^pthere  was  encephalitis.  Arlt1  has  seen  cases  of 
recovery  take 
and  an  an: 

Neurol 


re  where  there  was  a  virulent  small  central  opacity 
central  capsular  cataract. 

lytic  keratitis.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when,  owing 
to  intr^^-anial  disease,  there  exists  a  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  and  a 

1  Klinische  Darstellung  der  Krankheiten  des  Auges,  1881,  S.  150. 
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loss  of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by  it,  hyperaemia  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  with  an  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  may  be  found.  Here  the 
cornea  becomes  irregularly  hazy  and  has  opaque  spots  scattered  through 
its  tissue.  These  are  most  frequent  and  dense  at  or  near  the  centre. 
Ulceration  often  ensues.  The  condition  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  loss  of  corneal  and  conjunctival  sensibility  prevents  the  constant 
reflex  lid-movements  which  ordinarily  keep  these  membranes  moist  and 
free  from  irritants ;  that  is,  the  action  of  foreign  bodies,  in  conjunction 
with  the  dryness  of  the  membranes,  may  excite  inflammation.  This  is 
well  shown  in  ordinary  lagophthalmos,  where,  unless  the  lids  be  kept 
shut  by  a  proper  bandage,  or  the  eye  be  protected  by  a  watch-glass  held 
in  place  by  adhesive  plaster,  the  organ  becomes  inflamed.  With  these 
precautions  and  by  the  aid  of  mild  astringents,  such  eyes  may  be  made 
white  and  quiet.  The  results  of  the  most  modern  experiments  in  physi- 
ology  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Some  experiments,  however,  such  as  those  of  Meissner  and  Schiff, 
seem  to  show  that  the  cutting  of  the  mesial  (trophic)  fibres  of  the  nerve 
is  attended  with  inflammation  even  if  the  cornea  has  not  entirely  lost 
its  sensibility.  The  author  has  reported1  a  case  undoubtedly  of  intra¬ 
cranial  origin.  Here,  although  the  patient  was  seen  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  keratitis  and  the  eye  was  carefully  washed  and  band¬ 
aged,  a  central  corneal  slough  formed. 

Abscess  of  the  cornea;  Ulcer  cornece  serpens ;  Hypopyon  keratitis . 
This  grave  affection  of  the  cornea  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  persons 
in  middle  life,  and  there  is  generally  a  history  of  preceding  injury  of 
the  eye.  Blennorrhoea  of  the  lacrymal  sac  is,  at  times,  a  predisposing 
cause.  According  to  Saemisch,  it  is  found  in  thirty-two  per  cent,  of 
serpiginous  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  The  patients  are  usually  from  the 
poorer  classes,  in  whom  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  repair  are  below 
the  normal  standard.  Qf* 

In  such  cases  we  find  a  yellowish-gray,  rounded^pot,  infiltrated  with 
pus  cells,  with  an  area  of  swollen  tissue  aroun&CK  near  the  centre  of 
the  cornea.  Later,  the  anterior  wall  bein^hyown  off,  an  open  ulcer, 
with  prominent  although  undermined  ad§fcjis  revealed.  Usually  one 
edge  of  the  ulcer  becomes  more  swoUen^a^cTinfiltrated  than  the  rest  of 
its  margin.  This  portion  increases  j£ore  rapidly  and  the  ulcerous  mass 
loses  its  original  round  form.  SocOuoudiness  of  the  aqueous  humor 
and  hypopyon  appear,  which! (J&ter  often  increases  in  extent  till  it 
occupies  from  one-half  to  tm^thirds  of  the  anterior  chamber.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  thaPthis  pus  came  from  the  corneal  ulcer,  and 
the  fact  that  we  can  oftemVbserve  a  yellowish  streak  deep  in  the  cornea, 
leading  from  the  b^ttjm  of  the  ulcer  to  the  commencing  hypopyon, 
would,  as  pointed,  out by  Horner  and  by  Arlt,  seem  to  confirm  this 
theory.  Some*amBors  are,  however,  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  pus 
cells  can  wam^©through  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  obi assume  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  ciliary  process  and 
the  iris.\5^  the  outset  the  process  is  often  almost  painless.  Usually 
the  ciliary  body  soon  are  involved  in  inflammation,  and 


1  Trans.  Amer.  Ophth.  Soc.,  1871,  pp.  138, 139. 
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the  condition  becomes  one  of  the  most  painful  of  eye-affections.  Should 
the  abscess  be  opened,  a  tough  slough  of  some  of  the  lamellae  of  the 
cornea,  as  well  as  pus  from  the  ulcer  and  from  the  anterior  chamber,  is 
not  infrequently  evacuated.  If  left  alone,  the  disease  progresses  till  a 
large  perforation  of  the  cornea  occurs,  and  the  eye  is  lost  by  irido- 
cyclitic  processes. 

Abscesses  of  the  cornea  during  and  after  fevers.  In  severe  cases  of 
variola,  corneal  abscesses  coming  on  during  the  stage  of  desquamation, 
or  subsequent  to  it,  are  not  uncommon.  They  are  different  from  those 
which,  as  the  consequence  of  a  pustule  forming  in  the  conjunctiva  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  arise  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  disease.  Saemisch 
gives  an  example  of  the  occurrence  of  corneal  abscesses  in  the  seventh 
week  of  typhoid  fever.  These  were  coincident  •  with  abscesses  in  the 
scalp  and  in  the  skin  of  the  back.  In  his  case,  an  abscess  formed  in 
each  cornea.  One  burst  and  caused  a  conical  staphyloma.  The  other 
healed,  leaving  a  central  leucoma.  Corneal  abscesses  also  appear  in 
pysemic  processes.  They  also  coincide  with  the  formation  of  abscesses 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

As  all  varieties  of  suppurative  keratitis  are  serious  and  threaten  the 
eyesight,  we  must  watch  them  carefully,  limit  their  progress,  and  bring 
about  healing  as  promptly  as  possible.  All  ulcers  should  be  carefully 
and  repeatedly  washed  with  some  cleansing  and  antiseptic  material. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  gently  separating  the  lids  and  directing  a  stream 
of  the  solution  against  them  from  a  pipette.  Boric  acid  is  the  most 
useful.  Where  ulcers  are  indolent  and  there  is  but  little  pericorneal 
injection,  weak  solutions  of  chlorine  water,  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
of  carbolic  acid,  of  benzoate  of  sodium,  or  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
may  be  resorted  to.  A  solution  of  atropine  should  be  ir^tilled  suffi¬ 
ciently  often  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated  and  to  diminish^J&e  tendency  to 
hyperaemia  and  inflammation  of  the  iris.  If,  in  sgSb^of  this  treat¬ 
ment,  the  ulcer  spreads  and  remains  gray,  hot  Mpfr  applied  to  the 
closed  lids  by  compresses  often  brings  about  a  mSQt  healing.  It  may 
be  applied  at  half-minute  intervals,  from  tenj^-fwenty  minutes,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Where  the  symptoms^©  more  urgent,  it  may  be 
used  continuously.  Where  the  ulcer  i\j|be|)  and  threatens  to  per¬ 
forate,  a  compress  bandage  is  often  ofj^yantage.  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  where  there  is  much  discharge  fn&fl  the  conjunctiva,  or  where  there 
is  a  high  grade  of  eczema  of  thqjffl^,  we  are  compelled  to  desist  from 
its  application.  If  the  ulcer  J0ijuggish,  or  if  its  edges  are  under¬ 
mined,  local  stimulation  is  advantageous.  It  is  best  performed 

by  either  placing  a  drop  (#3midanum  on  the  ulcer  by  means  of  a  fine 
brush,  or  by  touching  flietbottom  and  edges  of  the  ulcer  with  a  button- 
pointed  silver  probo,  nfsfue  red-hot  by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  or\n  alcohol-lamp.  A  prompt  whitening  of  the  walls  of 
the  ulcer  is  thfjG^sult  of  the  latter  application,  which  may  be  made 
almost  enti^btfCpainless  by  the  previous  use  of  cocaine.  It  also  has 
the  two  gf^^advantages  that  its  action  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  sittgebn,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  any  irritation  of  the  con- 
juncfck^  ^Galvano-cauteries,  although  more  complete,  are  more  expen- 
sitfk  ami  require  care  in  their  use.  Where  the  ulcer  is  small  and 
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deep,  the  membrane  of  Descemet  at  times  projects  into  it  as  a  hernia. 
In  such  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  tap  the  hernia  with  a  needle  and  to 
gently  evacuate  the  aqueous  humor.  This  should  be  done  because  the 
perforation  so  produced  is  of  less  extent  and  heals  more  rapidly  than 
that  which  would  result  were  the  ulcer  left  to  burst.  A  compress  band¬ 
age,  to  facilitate  closure  of  the  wound  and  to  prevent  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  should  be  applied  after  the  operation.  If  perforation  occurs,  and  a 
small  and  recent  prolapse  of  iris  tissue  takes  place,  attempts  to  replace 
the  iris  by  gently  pushing  it  back  with  a  horn  spatula  or  a  Daviel’s 
spoon  may  be  tried.  Care  should  be  taken  to  previously  disinfect  the 
conjunctival  sac.  A  compress  bandage  should  be  applied  after  the 
operation.  Where  the  ulcer  is  central,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
application  of  atropine- favors  the  retraction  of  the  iris  from  the  corneal 
wound.  If  it  be  peripheral,  eserine  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose.  Under  the  use  of  a  compress  bandage,  small  prolapses  will 
often  heal  nicely  with  a  flat  cicatrix.  Where  the  prolapse  bulges  for¬ 
ward  like  a  cyst,  it  is  best  to  seize  it  with  an  iris-forceps  and  cut  it  off. 
If  it  is  very  large,  we  usually  fail  to  atain  any  permanent  result  by 
abscission.  In  fact,  a  further  portion  of  the  iris  may  be  forced  into  the 
wound,  thus  replacing  that  which  has  been  excised.  Where  cicatriza¬ 
tion  is  perfect,  and  a  portion  of  the  iris  is  retained  in  the  scar  and 
thus  pulled  forward  out  of  its  normal  plane,  the  condition  is  designated  as 
anterior  synechia.  Although  this  always  displaces  the  pupil  and  puts 
a  constant  pull  on  the  iris  as  it  expands  and  contracts,  it  may,  never¬ 
theless,  be  innocuous,  and  the  eye  remain  quiet  for  many  years. 
Where  the  cicatrix  is  protuberant,  it  always  leads  to  increase  of  intra¬ 
ocular  tension.  In  such  cases  an  iridectomy  should  be  performed  after 
the  cicatrization  has  become  complete  and  the  eye  has  J^ome  free  from 
ciliary  injection.  Should  decided  increase  of  tensj^  %>me  on  before 
the  eye  gets  quiet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  perfoij^Vft-idectomy.  The 
result,  however,  will  be  much  more  certain  if  i|>^&  be  postponed.  In 
any  case  of  prolapse,  the  compress  bandage  shra&ct  be  continued  till  the 
wound  is  firmly  healed,  the  patient  beinjO^jybined  to  abstain  during 
this  period  from  straining  and  active  e^p^e. 

In  all  cases,  we  must  remember  lliaW^rneal  ulcers  heal  more  slowly 
in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  an(L4s%s  readily  in  the  feeble  and  those 
with  impaired  nutrition.  We  nWt  look  to  hygienic  surroundings, 
and,  where  necessary,  order  ^frcentrated  and  digestible  food  with 
stimulants.  In  cases  of  co abscess  and  serpiginous  ulcers,  where 
they  are  large  and  thr^Mwng,  and  where  there  is  not  prompt  and 
marked  improvement  irfTyter  the  use  of  hot  water  and  atropine,  opera¬ 
tive  measures  shouMj*3  proceeded  to.  The  best  is  that  proposed  by 
Saemisch.  This  censfets  in  first  introducing  a  Graefeknife  into  the  sound 
cornea  on  one  the  ulcer,  the  back  of  the  instrument  being  held 

toward  the  of  the  eye  and  its  edge  being  turned  forward.  While 

maintaini^gVnis  position,  the  ulcer  is  to  be  bisected  by  bringing  the 
knife  ofi^nn  the  opposite  side  of  the  cornea.  As  the  ulcer  is  apt  to 
advajAe  faster  in  the  direction  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  it  is  usually 
to  slit  it  in  its  long  axis  wThilst  the  lids  are  held  apart.  Where 
mng  axis  of  the  ulcer  is  oblique,  the  eyeball  is  to  be  seized  with 
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the  fixation-forceps  and  rotated  sufficiently  to  render  it  possible  to 
make  the  incision  in  a  horizontal  direction.  By  the  use  of  cocaine,  the 
incision  can,  in  most  instances,  be  made  without  fixation.  In  the 
opinion  ot  the  author,  this  is  an  advantage,  as  the  cyclitis  which  accom¬ 
panies  these  cases  renders  the  ball  sensitive  to  the  touch  or  to  any 
drug.  The  incision  should  be  made  slowly,  and  the  knife  carefully 
withdrawn,  so  that  the  aqueous  humor  may  be  gently  evacuated  and 
the  iris  not  carried  into  the  wound.  Sometimes  the  exudation  in  the 
anterior  chamber  is  not  entirely  evacuated.  In  such  cases,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remove  it  with  an  iris-forceps.  At  times,  we  are 
obliged  to  remove  the  leather-like  slough  of  corneal  tissue  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  sinuous  and  undermined  edges  of  the  abscess  in  a  similar 
manner.  When  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  pus  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  effect  of  the 
operation.  The  pain  may  still  be  severe  after  the  procedure.  In  fact, 
it  is  often  considerably  augmented,  but  in  a  few  hours  is  very  much 
relieved.  In  order  to  promote  prompt  healing  of  the  wound  and  to 
prevent  prolapse  of  the  iris,  the  patient  should  remain  absolutely  quiet 
in  bed.  Sometimes,  on  the  following  day  the  anterior  chamber  will  be 
found  partially  refilled  with  pus,  or  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  will  be  again 
swollen  or  infiltrated.  In  this  case  the  wound  should  be  reopened 
with  a  horn  spatula,  such  as  is  used  to  replace  an  iris  after  prolapse. 
If  the  corneal  wound  has  united  too  firmly  to  permit  of  this,  a  Graefe 
knife  should  be  employed.  By  this  treatment,  we  shall  usually  succeed 
in  saving  an  eye  with  an  indelible  linear  cicatrix  and  an  adherent  iris. 
In  favorable  cases,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  has  been 
left  intact  and  transparent,  an  after-iridectomy  may  afford  useful  vision. 

The  arrest  of  the  sloughing  process  in  the  cornea  brouAit  about  by 
the  Saemisch  operation,  and  the  similar  effect  of  the  ^Jnt^neous  per¬ 
foration  of  smaller  ulcers,  have  caused  artificial  evactfpSten  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  anterior  chamber  to  be  tried  in  the /4f?©atment  of  ulcers. 
Such  procedure  is  entirely  inefficient  in  the  ^peping  form  and  in 
abscesses,  and  frequently  fails  in  smaller  ulcm^: >^The  mere  slitting  of 
abscesses  without  opening  the  anterior  qha&^er  often  fails  to  arrest 
the  sloughing  process.  Arlt  has  sugg^sft^d/that  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  might  be  obtained,  where  the  S^pisch  operation  fails,  by  using 
the  electric  cautery  instead  of  reoperrw^  the  wound.  In  some  cases, 
thorough  cauterization  of  the  uk$2)with  the  electric  cautery  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for^mjyfiaemisch  operation. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea  ais^Jwefietimes  congenital.  Generally  they  are 
the  result  of  inflammation  tfv  yi  ulceration  occurring  during  extra-uterine 
life.  According  as  th^y  presented  a  slight  haze,  a  decided  spot,  or  a 
dense  and  permanenUopacity,  the  older  writers  classified  them  as  nube- 
culoe ,  maculce ,  andfmxcomata.  As  the  tissue  in  the  cornea  is  resilient 
and  inextensiblpAyly  loss  of  substance  is  made  up  by  exudation,  and 
subsequent  ^g^ization  of  connective  tissue  and  epithelium.  Conse¬ 
quently,  su^Jfcars  are  larger  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  ulcer 
than  th^A  would  be  in  the  skin  where  the  neighboring  tissues  are 
dragg^Knjo  the  original  wound.  Vision  is  affected  not  only  according 
to  tifcrSxtent,  density,  and  position,  but  by  reason  of  the  alterations  which 
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they  cause  in  corneal  curvature.  An  absolutely  dense  opacity  occupy¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  pupillary  area  may  be  comparatively  harmless,  as  its 
only  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  through 
which  the  patient  sees.  A  similarly  positioned  opacity  of  the  same  size, 
though  of  less  density,  may  be  much  more  injurious  to  the  vision.  Here 
it  not  only  diminishes  the  aperture,  but  causes  such  irregular  diffusion 
of  light  as  to  fog  the  sharp  retinal  image  obtained  through  the  clear 
portion  of  the  cornea.  The  reparative  powers  of  corneal  tissue  are, 
however,  great.  It  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent  the  effused  lymph 
will  sometimes  clear,  becoming  organized  into  a  tissue  which  closely 
resembles  the  original  corneal  fibres.  This  power  of  restitution  not 
only  varies  with  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  ulcer,  but  is  still  more 
influenced  by  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  patient.  At  times,  deep  and 
even  perforating  ulcers  caused  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  become  so 
clear,  in  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  trace  of  them.  In  later  life, 
and  in  enfeebled  subjects,  perforating  ulcers,  or  even  those  that  stop  at 
the  membrane  of  Descemet,  leave  indelible  scars.  Where  there  has 
been  anterior  synechia,  or  even  any  iris-pigment  in  the  cicatrizing  tis¬ 
sue,  the  prognosis  is  still  more  unfavorable.  In  leucomata  from  abscess, 
the  corneal  tissue  is  always  incapable  of  becoming  transparent.  The 
cicatrices  following  pannus,  and  rubbing  of  inturned  eyelashes,  are  also 
irremediable.  Where  the  opacities  are  slight,  they  often  give  rise  to 
myopia.  This  is  owing  to  the  feeble  illumination  of  the  retinal  image 
and  consequent  increase  of  convergence  and  accommodation  which  is 
necessary  when  work  is  held  near  in  efforts  to  obtain  larger  retinal 
images.  In  the  same  way  they  augment  any  ‘tendency  to  squint. 
Where  they  are  recent,  and  not  very  deep,  even  though  dense  in  the 
centre,  there  is  hope  of  their  clearing  so  long  as  theiHedges  are  irreg¬ 
ular  and  frayed.  If  they  are  of  long  standing,  h^Olyirp-cut  edges, 
and  extend  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea, will  be  perma- 

Band-like  opacities  are  those  which  extempp  narrow  ribbons  hori¬ 
zontally  across  the  anterior  layers  of  the  cojm^rf  They  present  a  slightly 
whitish  stippled  appearance,  and  haveNip^rably  sharp-cut  upper  and 
lower  edges.  Beginning  in  the  cantW^r  at  the  edge,  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  corneal  limbus  bis^x  narrow  clear  zone  of  substance. 


r 


d? 


Although  forming  in  eyes  which  are  otherwise  healthy,  they  are  usually 
found  where  there  is  glaucmml  or  chronic  chorioidal  disease,  even 
where  sight  is  entirely  lq^OjjVIicroscopically,  they  appear  either  as 
numerous  colloid  masses^M^r  the  epithelium  and  in  the  anterior  layers 
of  the  cornea,  or  asji^ffffirations  of  corneal  tissue  with  deposits  of  the 
phosphate  and  carfcmliEe  of  calcium.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  relation  toother  forms  of  eye-disease.  Some  hold  that  they 
are  the  cause  c£N|J&ucoma,  and  others  believe  that  they  are  evidences  of 
foregoing  pathological  changes.  In  many  instances  it  would  appear  as 
if  they  the  products  of  changes  which  had  become  stationary. 

Thus,  ®*hnan,  Dixon,  Nettleship,  and  other  English  writers,  have  had 
goodAesults,  and  have  improved  the  eyesight  by  cutting  and  scraping 
tMqaway.  In  some  of  these  instances,  the  good  results  have  been 
Hr*  lanent,  and  have  not  been  followed  by  any  increase  of  intra-ocular 
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tension.  Arlt  relates  a  case  where  cataracts  were  successfully  extracted 
whilst  the  opacities  were  present,  leaving  fair  vision. 

Arcus  senilis ,  or  gerontoxon ,  is  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  which  is 
nearly  always  due  to  old  age.  It  consists  in  a  gray  arc  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  limbus.  It  is  always  separated  from  the  limbus  by  a 
line  of  clear  tissue  of  about  a  millimeter’s  width.  It  forms  first  at  the 
upper  corneal  margin,  then  at  the  lower,  extending  from  these  situations 
so  as  to  produce  an  opaque  ring.  It  always  remains  broadest  above  and 
below.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  it  consists  of  a  fatty  de¬ 
generation  of  the  corneal  fibres.  In  certain  families  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  may  develop  in  youth  and  in  middle  life.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Canton  believes  that  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  external  eye-muscles  and  the  heart-muscles. 

Congenital  opacities  of  the  cornea  are  apt  to  occur  in  partially 
developed,  or  microphthalmic  eyes.  They  are  generally  coincident 
with  coloboma  of  the  chorioid,  and  are  probably  due  to  arrest  of  develop¬ 
ment.  They  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  eye  during  foetal 
life.  In  many  cases,  they  clear  or  diminish  during  the  first  few  months 
after  birth. 

Many  corneal  opacities  which  follow  ulceration  may  be  much  benefited 
after  the  inflammatory  condition  has  ceased.  The  various  remedies  in 
vogue  at  different  periods  have  been  almost  exclusively  stimulant  in 
character,  causing  temporary  redness  and  watering  of  the  eye.  The 
vast  number  of  these  found  in  the  older  books,  bear  witness  to  their 
inefficiency.  Here,  as  in  corneal  ulcer,  the  proper  use  of  hot  compresses 
is,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  often  attended  with  good  results.  The  other 
preparations  usually  employed  are  salves  composed  of  some  preparation 
of  mercury.  If  the  drug  be  dry,  care  should  be  taken  that  k  be  rubbed 
to  the  finest  possible  powder  in  an  agate  mortar  before  i^f^i^ixed  with 
the  excipient.  The  ointment  of  red  or  white  precipksqer  and  yellow 
oxide,  of  the  strength  of  from  one  to  five  grains  t^Spre  drachm,  are 
favorite  applications.  The  last  named  is  the  mildest  aiid  the  least  pain¬ 
ful.  Finely  powdered  calomel,  or  sugar  mixedjwh'  bitartrate  of  potas¬ 
sium,  or  borax  dusted  into  the  eye,  may  alp*qfc^e  of  benefit.  Among 
the  oleaginous  preparations  recomm  ended, \jij)  of  turpentine  with  olive 
oil  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious.  Vw 

During  the  last  fifty  years  there  ha^/been  constant  efforts  to  excise 
permanent  corneal  opacities  and  J0^1ace  them  by  portions  of  clear 
corneae.  Sometimes  entire  coim^^yemoved  from  animals  have  been 
employed.  Both  operations, A^©vh,  have  been  followed  by  opacity  or 
shrinkage  of  the  graft.  Mmr  Hippel  has  devised  a  rotary  trephine 
driven  by  a  spring,  by  ^fn<|ra  piece  of  cornea  from  one  to  four  milli¬ 
meters  in  diameter  mai  oH^xcised.  The  piece  is  to  be  dissected  out  and 
replaced  by  a  graft  S^pfrith  the  same  trephine  from  the  clear  cornea  of 
some  animal.  H^Ofeerts  that  previous  methods  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful  by  reason  <$\|ibir  cutting  through  the  entire  cornea,  thus  exposing 
the  inserted apd  the  adjacent  corneal  tissue  to  the  action  of  the 
aqueous  hutaor.  He  avoids  this  by  stopping  the  trephine  just  in  front 
of  the  wem^rane  of  Descemet  and  dissecting  out  the  plug  of  tissue  by 
a  spe^krknife.  The  operation  is  of  too  recent  date  to  judge  by  expe- 
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rience  of  its  results.  It  is  evident  that  its  range  of  application  must 
be  very  limited,  as  it  cannot  be  applied  with  advantage  to  cases  with 
anterior  synechia  or  to  opacities  lying  in  the  deepest  corneal  layers. 

Where  the  opacity  lies  opposite  the  pupil,  vision  may  be  benefited  by 
an  iridectomy,  thus  allowing  light  to  enter  through  a  clearer  portion  of 
the  cornea.  In  cases  of  band-like  opacities  in  which  the  anterior  layers 
are  infiltrated  with  lime,  the  opaque  areas  are  best  removed  by  scratch¬ 
ing  off  the  epithelium  and  introducing  a  cataract-knife  parallel  to  the 
layers  of  cornea,  so  as  to  split  and  cut  them  off.  Tattooing  the  cornea 
was  introduced  by  Wecker.  India-ink  or  other  carbonaceous  material 
in  very  fine  division,  is  mixed  with  water  and  brushed  over  the  leucoma. 
The  opacity  is  stuck  with  fine  needles  till  portions  of  the  pigment  have 
become  entangled  in  its  tissue.  It  is  asserted  that  an  unsightly  deformity 
is  thus  removed,  and  that  slight  central  opacities  may  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  opaque  and  rendered  less  disturbing  to  vision.  The  cosmetic  effect 
is  often  readily  attained.  Its  application  is  limited  by  the  liability  of 
exciting  fresh  attacks  of  irido-cyclitis  in  cases  of  anterior  synechia, 
when  the  eye  has  become  quiet  and  comfortable.  Besides,  the  flow  of 
blood  tends  to  wash  the  carbon  out  of  the  tissue,  and  prevents  it  from 
becoming  permanently  imbedded  in  vascular  cicatrices. 


Fig.  216. 


Keratoconus  ;  Staphyloma  p^mbcidum.  Conical  cornea  is  a  de¬ 
formity  in  which,  whilst  tb^cOTnea  gradually  becomes  thinner,  its 
peripheral  portion  flattens its  central  part  projects  as  a  pointed 
cone.  The  apex  usualhv^p^h^s  inward  and  a  little  downward.  The 
tissue  remains  tran&mram  throughout,  except  in  advanced  cases, 
when  the  conicalxpc^l  becomes  hazy.  The  cause  of  keratoconus  is 
not  known.  It  a^^ars  without  apparent  inflammation,  and  generally 
arises  suddenl\£jkiring  youth.  The  author  has  twice  noted  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  s&ye|r&T  members  of  one  family.  Fig.  216  gives  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  condition. 

Tl^oSSjttents  complain  of  dim  vision,  short-sightedness,  and  polyopia. 
At  tMvfcpex  °f  the  cone  there  is  a  high  degree  of  myopia.  In  every 
suj^eding  zone  toward  the  base  there  is  a  different  degree  of  dimin- 
rajibcr  refraction,  until,  as  a  rule,  there  will  be  hypermetropia  in  the 
piore  peripheral  parts. 
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In  advanced  cases,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  Where  the 
disease  is  not  well  marked,  the  distorted  images  which  the  cornea  gives 
of  distant  window-bars,  and  the  curious  play  of  light  and  shadow  along 
the  base  and  sides  of  the  cone  when  the  membrane  is  lighted  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  often  become  valuable  aids  in  its  recognition. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  the  curves  of  such  a  cornea  are  parabolic, 
Raehlman  has  calculated  definite  formulae  and  has  had  a  series  of 
parabolic  glasses  ground  to  remedy  the  defect.  Their  use  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  satisfactory.  We  may,  though  of  course  more  imperfectly, 
make  use  of  cylinders  or  a  stenopaeic  slit.  Thus,  when  the  cone 
points  downward  and  its  apex  is  below  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  the  com¬ 
paratively  flat  part  above  is  often  advantageously  corrected  by  a  convex 
cylinder  with  its  axis  placed  horizontal.  Such  a  lens  creates  for  this 
portion  of  the  membrane  an  even  myopia,  thus  allowing  more  comfort¬ 
able  near-work.  Strong  concave  cylinders  may  be  employed  to  improve 
distant  vision.  In  more  advanced  cases,  a  stenopaeic  slit,  whilst  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  field,  may  facilitate  near-work.  Painting  a  concave  glass 
with  Brunswick  black,  so  as  to  leave  a  one-  to  two-millimeter  slit  in  the 
centre  of  the  lens,  is  an  excellent  plan  for  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose.  Operative  measures  have  been  employed. 

For  the  more  pronounced  types,  Graefe  introduced  the  method  of 
shaving  the  apex  with  a  cataract-knife,  so  as  to  leave  the  deeper  corneal 
layers  intact.  He  followed  this  by  repeatedly  cauterizing  the  small 
ulcer  thus  obtained,  so  as  to  prevent  healing  and  to  cause  more  exten¬ 
sive  cicatrization.  Bowman  attained  the  same  end  by  the  use  of  a  small 
trepan.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  softened  cornea  gave  way  be¬ 
cause  its  resisting-power  was  not  sufficient  to  withstand  ordinary  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure.  Attempts  have,  therefore,  been  made  to  n&manently 
lower  tension  by  iridectomy.  The  author  has  seen  adnfi^ll  iridecto¬ 
mies  fail  to  arrest  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cone,  ar^Pyfoduce  much 
disturbance  of  vision  by  the  glare  and  diffusion  ofi-QpIt  caused  by  a 
peripheral  pupil.  Where  the  patients  are  in  feefrhpiealth,  a  roborant 
and  nutrient  treatment  may  be  of  service  in  mpmg  the  nutrition  of 
the  cornea  and  preventing  further  distenti<*f?y\J 

Tumors  of  the  cornea .  Dermoid  tumpi^«#fhich  were  first  named  by 
Ryba,1  are  opaque,  yellowish- white  henmpberical  prominences,  so  seated 
in  the  corneal  margin  that  the  dividing>wie  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic 
passes  nearly  through  their  middle^GjThey  are  usually  solitary  and  are 
of  small  size.  Rarely,  they  sufficiently  large  to  almost  cover 

the  cornea.  Saemisch  recor^^^o  in  the  same  eye.  Both  Virchow2 
and  H.  Muller3  cite  ins^a^yfc  where  they  occurred  in  symmetrical 
positions  in  the  two  eyes^j!ts  the  name  implies,  their  structure  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  skin*  In  fact,  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  epidermis, 
below  which  there  tough  network  of  elastic  fibres  containing  a 
few  vessels  and  Occasionally,  some  hairs  and  hair-follicles  are 

found. 

They  are^ 


;n.  and 


there  is  no  occasion  for  removal  where  they 


Prager  Vierteljahrsschrift,  1853,  X.  Jahrgang,  Bd.  iii.,  S.  1. 
2  Virchow’s  Archiv,  Bd.  vi.,  Heft  4,  S.  555. 

"  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  ii.,  2,  S.  58. 
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are  stationary,  unless  it  be  from  deformity,  or  irritation  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rubbing  of  projecting  hairs. 

In  removing  them,  they  should  be  seized  at  their  inner  border  with  a 
toothed  forceps  and  dissected  off  toward  the  periphery.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  attempt  to  remove  too  completely  the  underlying  infil¬ 
trated  layers,  as  the  anterior  chamber  might  be  opened,  thus  converting 
an  innocuous  operation  into  one  causing  serious  inflammation  of  the 
eye.  Swanzy  records  a  case  at  Graefe’s  clinic,  where,  during  the 
removal  of  a  large  dermoid,  the  eye  was  so  extensively  opened  that 
vitreous  escaped. 

Sarcoma,  melanoma,  and  carcinoma  of  the  cornea,  have  their  origin 
in  the  conjunctiva. 


CHAPTER  XV 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SCLERA 


Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  ;  Scleritis;  Episcleritis.  The  sclerotic, 
like  tendinous  structure,  rarely  takes  on  active  inflammation.  Although 
fatty  and  calcareous  degenerations  may  appear,  tumors  push  their  cells 
between  its  fibres  to  fill  the  lymph-channels,  and  perforate  its  coats, 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  chorioid  produces  thinning  and  bulg¬ 
ing,  yet  no  evidences  of  inflammation  ever  appear  in  it  except  in  that 
variety  of  disease  denominated  episcleritis.  This  affection  generally 
appears  recurrently  at  different  points  either  where  the  sclerotic  is  per¬ 
forated  anteriorly  by  the  vessels  which  dip  down  through  it  from  the 
conjunctival  and  subconjunctival  tissues  into  the  ciliary  body  or  into  some 
adjacent  region.  In  elderly  subjects,  a  small  rounded  lump  can  be  seen 
deeply  seated  in  the  ciliary  region,  near  the  corneo-scleral  junction. 
This  appears  of  a  dull  purplish  color,  and  is  sensitive  to  touch.  The 
overlying  conjunctiva  and  its  vessels  are  freely  movable.  When  this 
mass  diminishes  and  subsides,  it  leaves  a  depressed  dirty-gray  spot. 

Usually,  there  is  a  feeling  of  burning  and  discomfort.  At  times, 
photophobia  and  sharp  pain  appear.  Locally,  the  disease  often  remains 
unimproved  by  treatment,  unless  radical  measures,  such  as  galvano- 
or  actual-cautery,  be  employed.  Remedies  addressed  general 

system,  especially  to  the  liver  and  the  digestion,  causerfj^h  eventually 
disappear.  Arlt  records  a  case  which  was  benefik^vEy  salicylate  of 
sodium.  Wecker  recommends  the  subcutaneous  injr&ion  of  pilocarpine. 

A  more  or  less  uniform  discoloration  and  s^5™g  over  the  ciliary 
zone  is  frequently  an  evidence  of  some  ctaras^change  in  the  ciliary 
body,  ciliary  processes,  or  anterior  part  of  thfi/chorioid.  In  such  cases, 
known  by  Arlt  as  uveoscleritis ,  there  is^&en  a  low  grade  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  Vtlich  eventuates  in  irregular, 
jagged  opacities  near  the  limbusA^ccasionally,  there  is  intercurrent 
iritis.  At  times,  a  thinning  of  J^Wlera,  which  causes  the  cornea  to 
project  and  the  eyeball  to  be^^&more  or  less  pear-shaped,  may  occur. 
Again,  there  may  be  a  positfV* projection  of  the  sclerotic  in  the  region 
of  the  ciliary  body.  Wfter^the  projection  occurs  in  the  periphery  of 
the  anterior  chambei^itS^  called  an  intercalary  staphyloma.  When 
it  is  slightly  fartharSack,  it  is  termed  staphyloma  of  the  ciliary 
body.  All  operaAj© interference  with  these  secondary  changes  is  to  be 
avoided,  excep^ONJibn  the  inflammatory  processes  have  led  to  closure  of 
the  pupil.  ^M^igh  degrees  of  myopia,  a  thinning  and  distention  in  the 
macular  report,  and  between  it  and  the  optic  disk,  known  as  posterior 
staphyitfiy^  may  be  present. 

ihilent  panophthalmitis,  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic 
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may  appear,  if  left  to  itself.  If  such  cases  be  neglected,  the  pus  usually 
evacuates  itself  through  the  thinnest  portion  of  the  sclera,  close  behind 
the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles. 

Tumors  are  rare.  Saemisch  enumerates  fibroma,  sarcoma,  cyst,  and 
osteoma  as  of  occasional  occurrence.  Watson  relates  the  successful 
removal  of  an  ivory  exostosis  as  large  as  a  good-sized  pea,  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  sclerotic,  between  the  insertions  of  the  internal  rectus  and 
the  superior  rectus  muscles. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS  AND  CILIARY  BODY. 

Hypercemia  of  the  iris  is  always  a  prelude  of  inflammation.  It  is 
frequently  induced  by  inflammation  and  congestion  of  adjacent  organs. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  seen  in  intense  conjunctivitis,  keratitis,  epi¬ 
scleritis,  or  congestion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chorioid.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  pericorneal  injection,  sluggishness  in  movement,  and  change  in 
color.  The  last  symptom  is  dependent  upon  an  increase  of  blood  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  iris,  and  probably  serous  infiltration  of  its  tissue.  The 
reddish-yellow  color  of  the  serum  causes  a  bluish  iris  to  appear  greenish, 
and  a  hazel  one  to  look  reddish.  A  similar  change  of  color  in  the  iris  may 
sometimes  be  due  simply  to  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  aqueous  humor. 
In  this  case,  the  color  disappears  when  the  aqueous  is  evacuated.  A 
hypermmic  iris  frequently  resists  the  action  of  mydriatics,  requiring  full 
doses  and  repeated  applications  to  obtain  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
This  is  proved  by  subsequent  examinations,  where  concentrated  light 
and  a  magnifying-glass  have  failed  to  show  traces  of  attachment  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  or  exudation  into  the  aqueous  humor. 

Litis.  This  condition  is  said  to  be  present  when,  in  addition  to 
sluggishness  of  the  pupil,  change  of  color,  and  pericorneal  injection, 
there  is  inflammatory  exudation.  If  the  exudation  apngkrs  in  the 
pupillary  space,  on  the  uveal  surface,  and  in  the  posterio^j&pjnber,  and 
is  tenacious,  forming  fibrous  masses  or  sheets,  the  difiSkfe  is  termed 
plastic  iritis .  If  the  exudation  is  mainly  found  in  the  advance  of  the  iris, 
the  affection  is  called  'parenchymatous  iritis.  Whe/rvKe  lymph  is  mostly 
effused  into  the  aqueous  humor,  the  disease  isJMtnvn  as  serous  iritis. 
It  is,  however,  not  to  be  expected,  when  the  #mtomical  configuration 
and  the  vascular  supply  of  the  iris  are  fo Wdered,  that  exudation  will 
be  limited  accurately  either  to  its  surfac^Sr  its  parenchyma.  Neither 
can  it  always  be  alike  in  all  attacks  oivm  different  stages  of  the  same 
attack.  Accordingly,  mixed  form^®e  found  which  do  not  correspond 
with  the  anatomical  standard  as snjQtf  for  classification.  Unfortunately, 
also,  constitutional  diathesis  f&fcin  most  instances,  so  to  influence  the 
course  of  the  inflammajic^ryas  to  produce  appearances  which  are 
characteristic.  We  areOi&refore,  obliged  to  study  the  anatomical 
appearances,  and  to^  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  diathesis  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  fimoly  of  the  patient  and  the  other  symptoms. 

In  cases  of  acutAjJitis,  there  is  generally  severe  pain,  sometimes  ocu¬ 
lar,  but  more^Apfonly  referred  to  other  branches  of  the  trigeminus. 
Especially  i^^Wfc  so  to  those  fibres  which  are  distributed  to  the  temple, 
the  forehe^aji,  ahd  the  upper  jaw.  At  times,  there  is  hemicrania.  The 
pain  vaqQ^iuch  in  different  forms  and  stages  of  the  disease.  In  acute 
attac^,  it  is  often  severe,  preventing  sleep  and  causing  an  increase  in 
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temperature  of  from  half  a  degree  to  one  and  a  half  degrees.  Severe 
fever,  with  nausea,  is  rarely  present,  except  when  there  is  coincident 
inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body.  Even  if  pain  be  not  present,  it  may 
be  readily  produced  by  exposure  of  the  eye.  Use  of  it  or  of  its  fellow- 

Fig.  217. 


Posterior  synechise.  (Jaeger.) 


eye  in  near-work,  may  also  serve  as  causative  factors.  An  early  and 
important  sign,  are  momentary  blurrings  of  both  distant  and  near 
objects.  At  times,  the  cramp  of  the  ciliary  muscle  may  be  so  great  as 
to  cause  marked  increases  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye.  Later,  the 
acuity  of  vision  is  diminished  in  direct  proportion  to  the  haze  produced 
by  effusion  into  the  aqueous  humor.  Except  in  serous  iritis,  the  pupil 


Fig.  218. 


:erior  synechise.  (Jaeger.) 

is  usually  small,  ^^ving  to  the  small  size  of  the  pupil  and  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  the^ir^during  sleep,  plastic  lymph  has  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  fasten  itsefivto  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens  at  that  time.  These 
adhesiqti^O^er  termed  'posterior  synechice .  As  the  lymph  gravitates  to 
the  ta^v^art  of  the  pupil,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  most  numerous  in  that 
posing;  When  they  are  recent,  and  not  too  broad  and  too  numerous, 
th«  can  often  be  torn  away  by  the  action  of  a  mydriatic,  leaving  behind 
vW  spots  of  lymph  on  the  lens-capsule,  which  may,  at  times,  be  tinted 
Q>brown  by  the  adherence  of  iris-pigment. 
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Fig.  219. 


Pigment-synechise  on  the  anterior  capsule. 
(Jaeger.) 


Figs.  217  and  218  give  illustrations  of  posterior  synechise,  as  seen 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  against  a  partially  dilated  pupil.  In  the  first,1 
there  are  five  synechise,  four  of  which  have  been  put  on  the  stretch  and 
have  been  partially  detached  by  the  action  of  a  mydriatic.  The  effect  of 
the  drug  on  the  broad  and  extensive  one  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pupil  is 
almost  imperceptible.  The  second1  figure,  shows  the  left  eye  of  the  same 
patient.  Here  the  synechise  have  been  entirely  torn  loose,  leaving  a  fully 
dilated  pupil.  The  black  deposits  in  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens, 
indicate  the  points  at  which  the  adhesions  had  been  previously  located. 
Fig.  219  shows  a  partially  dilated 
pupil  with  numerous  pigment-syn- 
echise.  Here,  owing  to  adhesions, 
the  pupil  has  become  irregularly 
quadrate  with  curvilinear  extensions 
from  the  action  of  the  drug  at  points 
where  no  synechiae  have  formed. 

When  the  pigmented  spots  are  ex¬ 
tensive  and  do  not  become  absorbed, 
they  often  cause  a  change  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  the  cells  under  the  ante¬ 
rior  capsule,  and  lead  to  permanent  opacities  of  the  lens.  Where  the 
synechise  are  hidden  behind  the  iris,  they  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
irregular  motions  of  the  pupil  when  the  eye  is  alternately  shaded  and 
exposed  to  light.  Sometimes,  it  is  necessary  to  instil  a  mydriatic  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  presence.  If  they  are  strong  and  broad,  they 
are  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  most  apt  to  produce  recur¬ 
rences.  They  drag  on  the  iris  during  its  movements,  and  thus  tend  to 
irritate  and  interfere  with  its  circulation.  In  severe  forrm\  of  plastic 
inflammation,  ring-shaped  synecliice  which  glue  the  pupiM^yinargin  of 
the  iris  to  the  capsule  may  appear.  Where  the  entire  pqflteHor  surface  of 
the  iris  is  fastened  to  the  capsule,  there  is  a  completeJ^terior  synechia . 
Either  of  these  conditions  cuts  off  the  anterior  frow^he  posterior  cham¬ 
ber.  The  secretion  of  aqueous  humor  by  the  dX^Fy  processes  pouring 
into  the  posterior  chamber,  causes  a  bulgkfwof)  the  thinner  and  more 
peripheral  parts  of  the  iris  between  the  tnio&er  radiating  portions  or 
pillars.  The  portions  thus  dilated  formS^series  of  prominences  which 
bulge  into  the  anterior  chamber,  while  me  pupil,  which  thus  lies  deeper 
and  is  fastened  to  the  anterior  capsulj^presents  a  crater-like  depression. 
When  such  exudations  completej^^ut  off  communication  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chamb^Jpfhe  condition  is  termed  exclusion  of 
the  pupil .  This  condition  Ms  either  to  increase  of  tension  and  glau¬ 
coma,  or  to  inflammato:fo\Jianges  in  the  chorioid.  Where  lymph  is 
effused  into  the  pupfij^alinost  filling  it  with  a  yellowish-gray  cloud  which 
projects  into  the  an^M^t  chamber,  occlusion  of  the  pupil  takes  place. 
It  is  the  less  dangJpbs  of  the  two,  as  a  good  pupil  can  often  be  secured 
by  an  iridectmtfjj^  Moreover,  there  is  frequently  incomplete  closure  in 
occlusion,  afh^Jhg  circulation  of  fluid  between  the  two  chambers,  and 
permittingAumcient  access  of  light  to  give  useful  vision. 

1  Th$^ro^s  reproduction  in  black  and  white,  has  caused  the  lens  in  the  pupillary  area  to 
appeafs\pllen  and  cataractous.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case. 
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Plastic  iritis .  Here,  there  is  considerable  effusion  of  organizable 
lymph,  either  causing  posterior  synechia  or  forming  a  fibrinous  mass 
which  fills  up  the  pupil.  The  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  attack  vary 
greatly.  In  some  cases,  severe  pain  with  marked  ciliary  injection  and 
the  formation  of  synechiae,  appear  within  a  few  hours.  In  others,  there 
is  discomfort  for  some  days,  with  photophobia  and  watering  when  the 
eye  is  used  or  is  exposed  to  bright  light.  At  times,  a  slight  swelling 
of  the  conjunctiva  around  the  cornea,  appears,  which,  upon  subsiding, 
allows  the  ciliary  injection  to  become  manifest.  In  cases  of  traumatic 
iritis,  especially  after  cataract  operation,  where  the  uveal  surface  of  the 
iris  comes  in  contact  with  the  capsule,  plastic  iritis  and  the  formation  of 
adhesions,  with  but  little  pericorneal  injection  and  discomfort,  is  fre¬ 
quently  found. 

Parenchymatous  iritis.  In  this  form,  owing  to  exudation  into  the 
substance  of  the  iris,  there  is  either  localized  or  general  thickening  and 
swelling.  The  surface  appears  spongy.  Frequently,  there  is  an  entire 
change  in  its  original  color,  and  often  there  is  a  formation  of  new  vessels. 
The  tissue  may  become  infiltrated  with  either  lymphoid  cells  or  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  nuclei,  or  it  may  be  permeated  with  extensive  proliferations  of 
connective  tissue.  The  latter  form  is  more  frequent  where  the  entire  iris 
is  involved,  and  where  the  pupil  is  firmly  occluded  with  organized  and 
vascular  lymph.  In  those  forms  in  which  there  is  great  lymphoid  infil¬ 
tration,  lymph  and  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  are  found.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  known  as  hypopyon.  It  varies  greatly  in  its  extent,  as  also  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  formation  and  absorption.  Fig.  220  shows  a  hypopyon, 

with  considerable  chemosis  of  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva.  In  uncomplicated  iritis,  the 
pus  is  more  fluid,  consistent,  and 
less  mixed  with  and  fibrinous 

exudates  than  it(^m  hypopyon  kerat¬ 
itis. 

Serous  .ifmb.  As  clouding  of  the 
aqueous/fi^or,  and  precipitates  on  the 
memMwh^of  Descemet,  often  constitute 
th&  most  prominent 
disease,  this 


Fig.  220. 


Iritis  with  hypopyon  and  chemosj^Jn^ 
hulbar  conjunctiva.  (Demou^i)  ■  )  P 

SSr.  s 

increase  of  intra-qaulf nrension. 


<2 


characteristics  of 
form  of  inflammation 
termed  Descemetitis ,  Hydro-menin¬ 
gitis ,  or  A  quo- capsulitis.  Here  the 

pupil  is  often  either  of  normal  size  or 
slightly  dilated.  Frequently,  there  is  an 
In  this  form  there  is  almost  invariably 
a  contemporanedtslnvflammation  of  the  ciliary  body.  Grayish  or 
slightly  browi^precipitates  on  the  membrane  of  Descemet  are  most 
numerous  amNpgest  at  the  lower  part.  They  are  frequently  so  minute 
as  to  reqwjJoblique  illumination  and  the  magnifying-glass  for  their 
detectdteft^  when  they  are  of  considerable  size,  they  at  times  adhere 
quit<K('oosely  to  the  membrane  of  Descemet  at  the  outset.  In  such 
ca§&5,  should  increase  of  tension  necessitate  the  performance  of  para- 
N^h^sis,  they  may  be  evacuated  with  the  aqueous  humor.  At  times  they 
^nHtate  the  membrane  of  Descemet  and  cause  proliferation  of  its  cells. 
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These  becoming  firmly  incorporated  with  it,  form  hillocks  that  pro¬ 
ject  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Long-standing  descemetitis  almost 
always  produces  opacity  of  the  other  layers  of  the  cornea,  giving  origin 
to  a  variety  of  sclerosing  keratitis . 

To  obtain  a  more  complete  idea  of  iritis  and  of  its  proper  modes  of 
treatment,  its  most  prominent  clinical  varieties  must  be  considered  at 
length.  These,  named  from  the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  them,  are  as 
follows  :  Rheumatic  iritis,  syphilitic  iritis,  gonorrhoeic  iritis,  and  tuber¬ 
culous  iritis. 

Rheumatic  iritis .  Here  the  disease  may  appear  without  other  trace¬ 
able  cause  than  what  is  usually  termed  “taking  cold.”  Although  gouty 
and  rheumatic  subjects  in  middle  life  and  old  age  are  much  more  liable 
than  others  to  attacks  of  iritis,  yet  the  symptoms  ordinarily  found  do  not 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  any  special  variety  that  is  developed  in  such 
persons.  In  fact,  it  presents  no  distinctive  pathological  appearances.  It 
is  rare  in  infancy  and  in  youth.  As  a  rule,  it  is  mild  in  its  outset,  de¬ 
veloping  with  slight  conjunctival  catarrh  and  with  slight  corneal  haze. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  originates  violently,  with  severe  pain,  contracted 
pupil,  and  marked  discoloration  of  the  iris.  In  such  cases,  there  is 
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single.  When  multiple,  they  may  almost  fill  the  anterior  chamber. 
They  arise  in  the  substance  of  the  iris,  and  project  both  backward  and 
forward.  When  large,  they  may  form  extensive  adhesions  to  the  ante¬ 
rior  capsule.  Usually,  they  are  followed  by  partial  atrophy  of  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  iris  in  which  they  develop.  When  they  grow  from  the 
periphery  of  the  iris,  they  are,  while  small,  almost  hidden  by  the  cor¬ 
neal  limbus.  Hypopyon  frequently  accompanies  them.  Their  structure 
during  growth,  like  that  of  other  gummy  tumors,  consists  of  closely 
packed  nuclei,  with  newly  formed  connective-tissue  cells,  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  gummy  material.  Later,  caseous  degeneration  with 
absorption  of  the  masses  takes  places,  leaving  atrophic  spots  on  the 
iris. 


Fig.  221. 


Gumma  of  the  iris. 


Gronorrlioeic  iritis.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  gonorrhoea, 
and  the  assertion  of  Forster  that  if  the  urethra  be  h^itually  inspected 
in  every  case  of  iritis,  the  two  diseases  would  be  f^Qcftmore  frequently 
coinciding,  yet,  iritis  due  to  gonorrhoea,  clinicgMjjseems  to  be  of  com¬ 
paratively  rare  occurrence.  It  does  not  gener^^occur  as  an  immediate 
consequence  of  gonorrhoea,  but  develops  in^jbse  cases  where  there  are 
swelling  of  the  joints  and  rheumatism.  Y’wb-’such  cases,  renewed  attacks 
of  gonorrhoea  are  frequently  accon^imf^a  by  fresh  exacerbations  of 
iritis.  Fdrster  asserts  that,  even  ^henf^here  has  been  no  new  infection, 
there  may  be  a  fresh  attack  of  i^m^  whenever  from  any  cause  there  is 
a  recurrence  of  a  thin  gleety  >&scKarge  from  the  urethra. 

Tuberculous  iritis.  Thig^vfn  of  the  disease  is  a  rare  affection  in  this 
country.  Ordinarily,  k  igtfe^loped  in  scrofulous  children  or  in  adoles¬ 
cents  with  enlarged  lyn^Wteitic  glands.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  those  sub¬ 
jects  who  have  a  d^lQnent  of  tubercle  in  the  lung.  At  times,  however, 
it  occurs  in  perscJ^s^vho  are  apparently  free  from  any  other  localiza¬ 
tions  of  the  cH^fee.  Haab  has  given  a  good  description  of  the  disease 
as  it  has  be^rjbbserved  in  Zurich.  He  says  that  it  begins  as  ordi¬ 
nary  irkkPwith  dread  of  light,  pain,  ciliary  injection,  and  posterior 
synecl|3$V  Later,  small  gray  nodules  develop  and  enlarge.  At  times, 
rfeiy  disappear,  as  the  inflammation  subsides.  In  other  cases, 
irido-cyclitis,  with  shrinking  of  the  eyeball,  may  ensue.  Where 
erculous  nodules  are  large,  they  are  yellow  in  color.  Frequently 
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there  is  a  red  vascular  border,  causing  them  to  resemble  gummata. 
Where  they  continue  to  grow,  the  cornea  gives  way  and  the  eyeball 
shrinks ;  no  general  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease  appear,  and  the 
patient  apparently  gets  well.  In  this  respect,  tuberculosis  of  the  iris, 
which  is  often  primary,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  tuberculosis  of 
the  chorioid,  where  almost  invariably  there  is  an  accompaniment  of 
general  tuberculosis. 

If  the  eye  be  protected  from  irritants,  and  the  patient  is  prevented  from 
using  the  other  eye  for  near-work,  many  mild  cases  of  iritis  will  get  well 
with  local  treatment  by  atropine.  As  there  is  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  ciliary 
region  of  each  organ,  and  a  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscles,  irides, 
and  internal  recti  in  reading  or  other  near-work,  when  but  one  eye  is 
used,  the  non-use  of  the  uninflamed  eye  should  be  insisted  upon  even 
though  the  inflamed  eye  be  bandaged.  Both  eyes  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  strong  light,  either  by  smoked  glasses  and  a  shade  when  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  go  out,  or  by  moderation  of  the  surrounding  light 
by  blinds  and  screens  when  he  is  in  the  house.  In  all  forms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  eyes  are  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  strong  wind,  changes  of 
temperature,  and  other  irritants,  that,  although  such  patients  can  be 
treated  satisfactorily  at  our  offices  or  in  dispensary  service,  yet  they 
would  recover  more  promptly  if  they  could  be  cared  for  in  hospitals  or  at 
their  homes.  In  many  severe  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  patients 
to  bed  and  to  employ  sudorifics.  Where  synechise  have  formed,  atropine 
should  be  used  energetically  until  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  obtained. 
In  outdoor  practice,  it  is  always  best  to  detain  the  patient  at  his  first 
visit  until  this  result  is  gotten.  Where,  owing  to  synechise  or  inflam¬ 
matory  conditions  which  resist  mydriatics,  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain 
dilatation,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temple,  either  by  a  Heurte- 
loup  apparatus  or  by  natural  leeches.  The  effect  of  theyS^driatic  is 
thus  greatly  increased  by  the  local  bloodletting.  TJ*$n*u  ltaneous 
instillation  of  cocaine  is  also  of  value. 

To  avoid  obstruction  of  the  pupil  by  lymph,  and^y^uard  against  its 
deleterious  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  lei^sjQS^well  as  to  prevent 
relapses,  it  is  important  that  all  adhesions  to  the  interior  capsule  should 
be  broken.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  by  rfTT&l^eans  just  detailed,  it  is 
well,  whether  the  case  be  syphilitic  or  notjjto Vnng  the  patient  sufficiently 
under  the  influence  of  mercury  to  causrSfight  sponginess  of  the  gums. 
Nothing  in  clinical  surgery  can  be  jnore  instructive,  than  to  see  adhe¬ 
sions  which  have  hitherto  resisted^)!  efforts,  begin  to  give  way  as  soon 
as  the  signs  of  mercurial  actimi^|t#ne  evident.  When  full  dilatation 
is  obtained,  the  atropine  mu^w/ applied  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the 
pupil  dilated  until  inflamiiypion  and  ciliary  injection  subside.  If 
full  dilatation  be  obtai^g^,  the  worst  may  be  generally  considered 
to  be  over.  Where*tl©&e  is  considerable  effusion  of  lymph,  and  where 
there  is  pus  in  th^-^nterior  chamber,  hot  compresses  (from  100°  to 
120°  F.)  are  ofterf^eneficial  m  hastening  absorption  These  should  be 
applied  by  absorbent  cotton,  applied  at  half-minute  intervals, 

for  from  fiftea^to  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

If  be  excruciating,  it  can  generally  be  much  relieved  by  the 

use  cff  a^pme  and  local  leeching.  When,  in  spite  of  this,  it  continues 
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to  be  severe  and  keeps  the  patient  awake,  injections  of  morphine  into 
the  temple  may  be  useful.  Dover’s  powder  internally,  or  suppositories 
of  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  may  also  alford  relief.  In  cases  of 
high  inflammatory  reaction  with  intense  pain,  hydrobromate  of  hyoscine 
may  prove  valuable.  It  sometimes  relieves  pain,  when  instilled  into 
the  conjunctival  sac,  where  atropine  has  failed.  The  solution  employed 
should  be  four  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  In  doses  of  one-hundredth  of 
a  grain,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  it  has  at 
times  proved  useful  in  allaying  pain.  If  the  patient  is  vigorous  and  well 
nourished,  free  purgation  by  the  employment  of  magnesia,  or  of  saline 
cathartics,  may  be  advantageous.  When,  in  consequence  of  neglect  or 
repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  the  pupil  is  so  firmly  bound  down  that 
it  entirely  fails  to  respond  to  the  measures  previously  detailed,  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  desist  from  the  use  of  any  mydriatic.  In  fact,  all 
such  applications  apparently  make  the  eye  worse.  In  such  cases,  we 
are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  hot  compresses  and  proper  internal 
medication. 

Where  there  is  increase  of  tension  with  the  severe  pain,  prompt 
relief  may  be  often  obtained  by  paracentesis  of  the  cornea.  This  relief, 
however,  lasts  until  the  wound  has  closed  and  the  aqueous  has  reaccu¬ 
mulated  sufficiently  to  reincrease  intra-ocular  pressure.  In  the  same 
way,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  give  egress  to  an  hypopyon  by  an  incis¬ 
ion  with  a  broad  needle.  Where  all  other  measures  fail  to  free  adhesions, 
iridectomy,  in  spite  of  the  inflammation,  has  been  advised.  In  such 
cases,  the  iris  is  often  spongy  and  rotten,  and  only  small  parts  of  it  can 
be  pulled  out  with  the  forceps,  leaving  the  plastic  lymph  and  uveal  pig¬ 
ment  sticking  to  the  lens-capsule.  Moreover,  the  results  are  often  unsat¬ 
isfactory  in  obtaining  any  remission  of  the  inflammation.  For  these 
reasons,  the  author  looks  upon  the  operation  as  a  lq^t  and  exceptional 
resort.  If  there  be  occlusion  of  the  pupil  after  aliAfl^mmatory  symp¬ 
toms  have  subsided,  iridectomy  is  necessary  to  ol|0m  an  artificial  pupil 
for  optical  purposes.  In  case  of  exclusion,  the’Qkne  operation  is  advis¬ 
able  to  prevent  increase  of  intra-ocular  ten^TmNind  glaucoma. 

While  the  general  outline  of  treatmenO^syphilitic  iritis  should  be 
that  above  indicated,  it  is  advantag^ms^Lo  use  mercury  more  freely, 
and  to  continue  its  administration  Vwger.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
inunction  is  the  most  valuable  momSd  of  administering  the  drug.  One 
drachm  of  mercurial  ointment^hould  be  gently  and  thoroughly  rubbed 
into  the  skin  of  the  abdompQuIight  and  morning.  In  the  interval,  a 
binder,  to  hasten  absorp£™V*^nd  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  clothing, 
should  be  applied  over\Mfpart.  If  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  becomes 
irritated,  the  groi  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  the  arms  and  the 

axillae,  should  be  \£j|cted  for  the  application.  Oleate  of  mercury  is 
more  cleanly,  <bi^js  much  more  apt  to  produce  local  irritation.  Often, 
it  is  sufficien^c&*repeat  the  inunction  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Where,  fcrf^ry  reason,  inunction  cannot  be  efficiently  carried  out,  the 
internal^Xhinistration  of  calomel,  in  doses  of  from  one-twelfth  to  one- 
half  gnHh,  as  often  as  may  be  found  suitable  in  each  individual  case,  is 
indtesSted.  Protiodide  of  mercury,  in  equivalent  doses,  is  also  an  efficient 
opm^iration.  When  the  urgent  symptoms  have  ceased,  bichloride  of 
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mercury,  in  doses  of  from  one-forty-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  grain,  three 
times  daily,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  iodide  of  potassium,  is 
useful.  To  prevent  relapse,  the  drug  should  be  continued  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  the  eye  has  become  quiet.  When  gummata  are 
developed,  and  their  growth  is  so  rapid  as  to  threaten  destruction  of 
the  eye,  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  frequently  repeated,  is 
probably  the  most  effective  remedy.  Some  patients  will  bear  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  grains  daily,  without  the  production 
of  any  marked  iodism.  In  patients  who  have  become  debilitated  and 
cachectic  from  long-standing  syphilitic  disease,  the  energetic  use  of  the 
mercurials  and  of  the  iodides  is  often  not  well  borne.  Here,  we  are 
obliged  to  administer  them  in  small  doses,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
improve  the  nutrition  by  digestible  food  and  tonics. 

The  gonorrhoeic  variety  does  best  when  treated  by  iodide  of  potassium 
and  by  considerable  doses  of  quinine,  with  or  without  morphine.  This 
treatment,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  hot  sulphur-baths,  is  both  agree¬ 
able  and  effective  in  eradicating  any  accompanying  rheumatic  joint- 
affections. 

The  tuberculous  form  of  the  disease  should  be  treated  with  cod-liver 
oil,  iron,  the  hypophosphites,  and  good  diet. 


CyiU 


Fig.  222. 


the  iris  are  almost  invariably  developed  after  wounds  which 
ied  a  cilium,  with  its  hair-bulb  or  epidermis-cells,  into  the 
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tissue  of  the  iris.  They  sometimes  develop  rapidly  before  the  irritation 
of  the  wound  has  entirely  subsided.  Usually,  however,  after  the  eye 
has  become  quiet,  there  is  a  grayish  projection  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris.  This  grows  with  so  little  irritation  that  patients  sometimes 
seek  relief  only  when  it  is  large  enough  to  interfere  with  the  pupil. 
Less  frequently,  they  ask  for  advice  because  they  are  alarmed  at  its 
appearance  and  its  increase  in  size. 

Fig.  222  shows  a  section  of  an  interstitial  cyst  of  the  iris. 

If  left  alone,  they  generally  keep  enlarging,  and  may  give  rise  to  vio¬ 
lent  irido-cyclitis,  which  in  turn  may  produce  sympathetic  ophthalmia.1 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  remove  them.  This  is  done  by  making  an 
incision  in  the  cornea  with  a  Graefe  knife,  or  with  a  triangular  iridec¬ 
tomy-knife,  adjacent  to  the  cyst.  Then  seizing  the  unbroken  cyst  and 
dragging  it  out  of  the  wound  with  an  iris-forceps,  its  wall,  with  the 
adhering  iris,  may  be  excised  with  a  fine  scissors.  In  this  wray,  the  cyst 
may  often  be  removed  entire. 

Closely  allied  to  cysts,  are  the  epidermoid  or  pearly  tumors ,  which 
form  in  the  iris-substance.  They  consist  of  closely-packed  epidermoid 
cells,  which  have  sometimes  so  far  undergone  degeneration  that  the 
interior  of  the  tumor  is  slimy  and  semi-fluid.  These  growths  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  cysts. 

Congenital  pigment-spots  and  melanomata .  The  former  are  frequent 
on  the  iris  and  are  of  no  significance.  They  usually  remain  unchanged 
during  life.  Larger,  dark,  congenital  tumors  of  the  iris  are  classed  by 
Graefe  and  by  Knapp,  as  simple  benignant  hyp)erp)lasia  of  the  iris- 
tissue . 

Sarcomata  and  melanotic  carcinomata  rarely  occur  primarily  in  the 
iris.  They  have  been  treated  by  iridectomy  and  excision.  Kipp  reports 
the  successful  removal  of  one  that  attained  the  size  of  5X4  milli¬ 
meters.  When  the  patient  was  seen,  one  year  later^Fei^  had  been  no 
return  of  the  disease.  Arlt2  refers  to  two  cases^pfd  Knapp3  cites 
three.  All  were  successfully  removed  without  empeation.  We  cannot, 
however,  always  be  sure  of  thus  removing  tfi^fytire  tumor.  Enuclea¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  usually  safer,  and  hence  is!S&ore  desirable. 

Granuloma  of  the  iris  is  now  consid^fw^tp  be  a  form  of  tuberculosis. 

Iridodonesis  is  that  condition  in  which-ahere  is  a  wabbling  of  the  iris 
with  the  various  motions  of  the  eyfxSIt  takes  place  either  when  the 
vitreous  is  fluid,  or  when  the  lensJs  ms  placed  or  its  suspensory  ligament 
loosened. 

Iridodialysis  is  a  sepaija^V^f  a  part  or  all  of  the  periphery  of  the 
iris  from  its  ciliary  attacfm^nt.  This  is  usually  the  result  of  a  violent 
injury.  When  partmi,  ®makes  a  second  pupil,  and  also  changes  the 
shape  of  the  central  — the  pupillary  margin  opposite  the  detachment 
being  pulled  straigjfcter,  and  the  pupillary  area  being  diminished  on  the 
affected  side.  is  is  seen  in  Fig.  223.  In  this  instance,  the  injury, 
as  explainedO^m  shown  on  pages  184  and  185,  has  produced  trau¬ 
matic  c&fc*£fe|w  Arlt  records  a  case  in  which,  after  almost  complete 
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1  Hulke  :  Roy.  Lond.  Ophtkal.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  i.,  vi.,  p. 

2  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Bd.  iii.  S.  420. 

3  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  viii.  p.  82. 
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iridodialysis,  the  shrunken  iris  was  visible  as  a  grayish  mass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  patient  could  still  count  fingers 
and  was  able  to  distinguish  colors.  The  entire  iris  has  sometimes  been 
torn  out  in  cataract- operation,  the  patient  nevertheless  recovering  with 
useful  vision. 


Fig.  228. 


Traumatic  iridodialysis.  (Jaeger.) 


Albinism.  This  want  of  pigment  in  the  iris  is  a  most  striking 
anomaly.  Here  the  iris-tissue'  is  so  thin  that  red  light  is  reflected 
through  it  from  the  fundus,  giving  the  eyes  a  pink  appearance.  Owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  pigment  in  the  iris  and  chorioid,  strong  light  is  very 
annoying  to  such  subjects,  who  avoid  it  to  some  extent  by  partial  closure 
of  the  lids.  Marked  nystagmus  is  usually  associated  with  the  defect. 
In  some  cases,  the  iris  is  so  transparent  that  the  ciliarjA»ocesses  and 
the  edge  of  the  lens  can  be  seen  through  it. 

Irideremia  or  aniridia  is  a  total  absence  of  the  irip^rhis  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  opacity  of  the  lens.  Although^Jta  cataract  in  such 
cases  may  be  successfully  removed,  yet  vision  l^apt  to  be  subnormal,  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are  often  im^d^cf.  Such  patients  suffer 
from  over-stimulation  of  light  and  foggi(igJfrbm  diffusion  to  a  higher 
degree  than  albinos.  In  partial  irio&emia,  the  iris  is  generally  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  in  its  upper  segi^gjt,  and  is  wanting  below.  This 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  cq^ition  in  which  sometimes,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  blow,  the  vitreous  cmSiorward  and  the  iris  is  turned  back 
and  hidden  from  view.  A0  ^ 

Polycoria  is  a  state  of  th^ris  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  pupils. 


;iven  to  a  pupil  which  is  congenitally  mis- 


Corectopia  is  the 
placed. 


Ooloboma  of  tlitM)  is  an  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  iris  which 
leaves  the  pupil  or  less  pyriform,  the  small  end  of  the  opening,  as 
a  rule,  being^jOfeted  downward  and  inward,  or  downward.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  binero^ih  If  so,  the  colobomata,  as  a  rule,  are  in  corresponding 
directions  ^ 

Fi^B%  gives  a  good  representation  of  a  case  of  this  anomaly. 

(Wa  of  the  chorioid,  and  at  times  a  slight  notch  in  the  equator  of 
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the  lens  at  its  lower  part,  known  as  coloboma  of  the  lens,  are  frequently 
found  with  it.  At  times,  it  is  associated  with  microphthalmus.  It  is 
often  hereditary. 

Fig.  224. 


Coloboma  of  iris.  (Sichel.) 

Persistent  pupillary  membranes  and  tags  consist  of  elastic  brown 
bands,  which  extend  across  the  pupil  from  one  side  to  the  other.  They 
are  sometimes  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  network.  They  are 
never  attached  to  the  pupillary  margin  or  to  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the 

Fig.  225.  Fig,  226. 


membrane ; 
(Randall.) 


Remnants  of  pupillary  membrane. 
(Randall.) 


iris,  but  pass  in  front  of  the  pupil,  an  inserted  just  beyond  the 

outer  periphery  of  the  sphincter.  Ow^th  their  elasticity  and  posi¬ 
tion,  they  never  materially  interfere*fcith  the  movements  of  the  pupil. 

Fig.  225  shows  a  case  of  remnar©of  the  pupillary  membrane  which 
stretch  as  bands  across  the  RU0.  Fig.  226  exhibits  the  same  pupil 
dilated  by  a  mydriatic.  Qv 

DkSEI&es  of  the  Ciliary  Body. 


Cyclitis ,  or  mflfipmation  of  the  ciliary  body,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is 
a  serious  affectj^Jp  When  it  is  extensive  and  severe,  it  leads  to  impaired 
vision,  an(Foffk*i  to  entire  loss  of  eyesight.  Besides,  it  frequently  be¬ 
comes  th^^hding-point  of  sympathetic  inflammation.  As  the  iris  and 
ciliary  booy  are  so  intimately  connected  anatomically,  receiving  a  com- 
mo^ffetwl-supply,  severe  inflammation  of  either  organ  is  apt  to  involve 
other.  This  is  almost  invariably  the  case  when  the  inflammation 
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starts  in  the  ciliary  body.  Such  an  order  of  inflammatory  sequelse  is 
in  strong  contrast  with  what  takes  place  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
uveal  tract.  Here  the  ophthalmoscope  often  shows  inflammatory  pro¬ 
cesses  which  are  limited  to  it,  or  which,  if  they  spread,  have  a  tendency 
to  attack  the  retina  and  sclerotic  rather  than  to  extend  forward  to  the 
ciliary  body  and  iris.  The  fact  that  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries  are 
distributed  exclusively  in  the  chorioid,  seems  to  account  for  the  compar¬ 
ative  immunity  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uveal  tract  when  the  cho¬ 
rioid  is  inflamed.  Besides,  although  most  of  the  venous  blood  of  the 
iris  and  the  ciliary  body  joins  that  of  the  chorioid,  and  escapes  through 
the  vortex  veins,  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  greater  arterial  circle  of 
the  iris  form  the  only  common  vascular  supply.  These  anatomical 
peculiarities  seem  to  explain  why  inflammatory  changes  in  the  uveal 
tract  are  most  apt  to  travel  backward. 

Plastic  cyclitis  is  said  to  exist  when  the  eye  is  red  and  watery,  with 
marked  ciliary  injection,  and  tenderness  to  touch  over  the  ciliary  region. 
Here  the  iris  is  hypermmic,  though  still  mobile.  If  the  eye  is  examined 
with  a  plane  mirror,  before  there  is  any  perceptible  effusion  of  lymph 
into  the  pupil,  and  before  there  is  the  formation  of  any  synechise,  a 
strong  reflex  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous,  with  diffused  hazi¬ 
ness  of  it,  may  be  seen.  Owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  lymph  effused 
upon  the  iris  and  upon  the  ciliary  processes  in  an  early  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  retraction  of  the  iris  at  its  periphery  may  be  found.  If  the 
inflammation  runs  high,  and  it  continues,  further  exudation  into  the 
vitreous,  with  the  formation  of  large  flocculi  and  filaments,  takes  place. 
This  effusion  of  lymph,  however,  like  that  of  pus  in  the  more  severe 
cases,  may  either  be  limited  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous,  or  may 
infiltrate  the  whole  of  it.  The  iris  always  becomes  invoked,  and  the 
pupil  is  closed  by  effusion  and  extensive  synechise.  y^frAthe  earlier 
stages,  tension  is  increased,  but  as  the  inflammation^am^ides  and  the 
vitreous  becomes'disorganized,  it  sinks  below  normajTS^nere  the  exuda¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  tWxehs  and  iris  may  be 
pulled  forward,  causing  the  anterior  chamber  tt^become  shallow.  This 
may  also  ensue  from  large  effusions  of  lympri^etween  the  iris  and  the 
lens-capsule.  If  the  whole  vitreous  ha\J^en  infiltrated,  it  shrinks. 
Being  fixed  at  the  ora  serrata  and  the^feid  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  gradu¬ 
ally  pulls  the  membrana  limitans  ancGhe  retina  with  it,  away  from  the 
chorioid.  The  shape  of  the  retind0phen  it  has  thus  become  completely 
detached,  has  been  aptly  commM^ by  Arlt  to  that  of  a  convolvulus- 
flower,  its  stem  being  at  th^vyi<fentrance  and  its  open  end  at  the  ora 
serrata.  The  space  betwj^vthe  chorioid  and  the  detached  retina,  is 
usually  filled  with  serous* ffferd.  Where  there  has  been  secondary  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  chorioid,  ufe  effused  fluid  is  at  a  still  later  date,  gelatiniform 
in  character.  Finally  degenerative  changes  in  the  effusion  may  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  fib;  or  a  dense  cartilaginous  tissue,  or  even  into  layers 
of  bone.  I^sonfe  instances,  the  eye  may  become  quiet  much  earlier, 
having  eith^^  moderately  clear  pupil,  or  such  a  closure  as  can  be 
remedied  ibyan  iridectomy. 

Seng®®  clitis  is  present  when  the  ciliary  injection  is  less  marked  and 
ext^si^e,  the  pupil  sluggish  and  slightly  dilated,  and  intra-ocular  ten- 
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sion  increased.  In  such  cases,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  numerous 
flocculent  vitreous  opacities  lying  close  behind  the  lens.  Later,  there 
is  descemetitis,  which  is  most  marked  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea. 
In  such  cases,  owing  to  the  irregular  shedding  of  the  outer  layer  of 
the  cells  of  the  anterior  epithelium,  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  be¬ 
comes  deranged  and  its  anterior  surface  is  needle-stuck.  Ordinarily, 
the  symptoms  develop  slowly.  At  any  time,  however,  there  may 
be  an  outbreak  of  plastic  cyclitis  with  an  increase  of  violent  inflam¬ 
mation. 

Parenchymatous  cyclitis ,  as  its  name  implies,  is,  perhaps,  best  exem¬ 
plified  in  cases  where  there  is  a  formation  of  syphilitic  gummata  in  the 
ciliary  body.  Gummous  masses  in  this  position  are,  fortunately,  much 
less  frequent  than  in  the  iris.  Here  they  produce  a  violent  plastic  and 
suppurative  inflammation  with  intense  pain,  which  usually  results  in  the 
loss  of  the  eye.  Fig.  227  shows  the  external  appearance  of  an  eye  in  which 

there  is  a  high  grade  of  parenchy- 
fig.  227.  matous  cyclitis  due  to  a  gumma  on 

the  ciliary  body.  Here  there  is 
marked  corneal  haze  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  hypopyon.  The  growth 
forms  a  rounded  prominence  'which 
projects  at  the  upper  inner  periph¬ 
ery  of  the  cornea. 

Sympathetic  irido-cyclitis  is  an 
affection  in  which  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  changes  in  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body  of  one  eye  cause  a  similar 
outbreak  in  the  other.  By  this,  it 
is  distinguisheditf^  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  irido-|JnN5his.  It  is  also 
characterizes^  fts  great  tendency 
to  the  dMon  of  plastic  and  vas- 
cularj&g*f  lymph  in  the  tissue  and 
ojwdQie  surface  of  the  iris  and 
(SJj ytf  processes.  A  circular  syn- 
V^chia,  with  bulging  of  the  periph- 
Oeral  parts  of  the  iris  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber,  sometimes  ensues. 
Continuance  of  effusion,  however, 
converts  this  into  a  complete  pos¬ 
terior  synechia,  the  pupillary  part 
of  the  iris  being  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  and  its  margin  the  most 
•etracted.  Ojjy^o  the  great  amount  of  exudation  and  its  subsequent 
contraction,  is  shrinking  and  degeneration  of  the  bloodvessels  in 

the  ciliai^Js^ecesses,  with  fluidity  and  decrease  of  the  vitreous  humor. 
This  isS^Jn  accompanied  by  total  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  atrophy 
3f  th^Xentire  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball.  In  some  cases,  in  spite  of 
th^CmStial  atrophy  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the  globe,  there  may  be 
TOpcient  absorption  of  the  pupillary  and  vitreous  exudation  to  permit 
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some  useful  vision,  thus  enabling  the  patient  to  guide  himself  in  moving 
about. 

All  cases  should  be  put  to  bed.  The  skin  should  be  kept  at  an  even 
temperature  and  its  action  should  be  stimulated  by  sudorifics.  Active 
cathartics,  which  insure  watery  evacuations,  should  be  administered.  The 
temples  are  to  be  freely  leeched,  while  atropine  is  to  be  instilled.  Pain  is 
to  be  controlled  by  hydrobromate  of  hyoscine,  or  the  watery  extract  of 
opium.  In  the  endeavor  to  diminish  the  amount  of  plasticity  of  the  exu¬ 
dation,  mercury  should  be  administered  energetically.  It  should  be  carried 
to  a  point  in  which  slight  touching  of  the  gums  is  to  be  noticed.  This  is 
to  be  followed  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  serous 
cyclitis,  mydriatics  are  often  to  be  avoided.  In  such  cases,  eserine  should 
be  used  locally  ;  and,  at  times,  jaborandi  should  be  employed  internally. 
When  the  ciliary  region  has  lost  its  tenderness,  and  when  the  eye  has 
become  quiet  and  no  longer  flushes  when  seized  with  the  forceps,  an 
iridectomy  is  the  only  means  which  offers  some  hope  of  improving  eye¬ 
sight  and  of  preventing  the  steady  continuance  of  degenerative  pro¬ 
cesses.  Owing  to  the  dense  membrane  plastering  the  iris  to  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  lens  at  the  same  time.  The 
healing  of  the  wound  is  usually  rapid,  and  is  favored  by  the  diminished 
tension  of  the  eyeball  and  by  the  tendency  to  plastic  exudation.  The 
gap  made  in  the  iris,  however,  always  contracts  considerably,  and  too 
often  closes  completely.  When  the  field  of  vision  is  contracted,  we  are 
at  times  forced  to  try  an  iridectomy  before  the  eye  has  become  entirely 
quiet,  in  the  endeavor  to  save  it  from  total  destruction.  Here  the 
results  are  usually  far  from  satisfactory. 
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As  has  been  explained,  if  a  lens  retains  the  same  curvature  and  the 
same  index  of  refraction,  it  can  have  but  one  principal  focus.  Should 
our  eyes  possess  such  a  lens  alone,  various  eyes  might  be  adapted  for 
different  distances,  but  this  adaptation  would  depend  on  the  relation 
between  the  position  of  their  principal  focus  and  their  retinal  rods  and 
cones :  that  is,  they  would  be  adapted  for  certain  set  and  fixed  distances. 
Thus,  according  as  the  principal  focus  fell  either  on  the  rods  and  cones, 
as  in  emmetropia,  in  front  of  them  as  in  myopia,  or  behind  them  as  in 
hypermetropia,  the  eye  would  be  adjusted  for  some  single  point  in 
space.  Experience  shows  that,  although  these  three  forms  of  eye 
actually  occur,  they  all  have  a  power  of  changing  their  focus.  From 
infancy  we  are  so  habituated  to  such  changes  of  focus,  and  they  take 
place  so  easily  and  so  promptly,  that  we  are  generally  unconscious  of 
them. 

How  is  this  change  of  focus  accomplished  ?  As  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  Physiology,  observation  of  the  images  formed  upon  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  capsules  of  the  lens,  has  taught  us  that  this 
organ  changes  its  curvature.  This  change  of  form  of  th^Mens-substance, 
which  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Cramer,  Donde^s^and  Helmholtz, 
by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmometer  (as  explained^  page  91),  is  ap¬ 
parently  due  to  its  innate  elasticity  and  the  actibii  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 
In  practice,  as  shown  on  page  164,  we  usu^^aetermine  the  far-point, 
and  find  whether  the  eye  is  focussed  for  parallel  rays  of  light,  or  for 
converging  or  diverging  rays,  by  meansjolf  Snellen’s  test-type  placed 
at  six  meters’  distance.  In  the  fo^ne^  case,  it  is  adapted  for  infinite 
distance;  whilst  in  the  other  insta^p,  the  appropriate  convex  or  con¬ 
cave  glass  which  gives  good  distant  vision  gives  the  far-point.  In 
myopia,  this  can  also  be  readft«Metermined  by  the  farthest  distance  at 
which  print  of  definite  si^^ivbe  read.  To  determine  the  near-point, 
it  is  most  convenient,  j^sliown  on  page  166,  to  take  some  print  of 
about  the  size  of  as  furnished  in  Jaeger’s  test-types  (the 

“ brilliant”  of  prinl^^),  and,  after  placing  this  almost  in  contact  with 
the  nose  of  the%j%son  tested,  gradually  remove  it  until  it  can  be  read, 
and  until  its  optfteTes  appear  sharp  and  distinct.  The  refractive  power 
of  the  lens#l§Tm  the  eye  has  been  able  to  add  to  its  refractive  appa¬ 
ratus,  ia^h^rfound.  The  result  is  usually  stated,  as  previously  shown, 

Jv  i  1  1  1 
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lens  of  the  newborn  child,  which  is  colorless,  transparent, 
soft,  rapidly  becomes  more  dense  (especially  the  nucleus  and 
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the  parts  immediately  surrounding  it)  in  youth,  until,  after  twenty  years 
of  age,  it  acquires  a  faint  straw-yellow  color,  which  darkens  as  age 
increases.  This  continues,  even  though  the  lens  is  transparent,  until  it 
has  become  almost  of  an  amber  color ;  the  nucleus  increasing  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  cortical  substance.  The  result  of  this  is  a  diminution  in 
the  elasticity,  so  that,  even  in  early  youth,  the  lens  is  less  capable  of 
swelling  and  changing  its  curvature  than  it  was  in  infancy.  The  range 
of  accommodation  is  therefore  diminished  long  before  the  body  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  attained  its  maximum  of  growth  and  vigor.  Fig.  228  shows 
the  actual  fall  of  the  accommodative  power  with  age  and  the  range 
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of  accommodation  for  each  period  of  life,  /©fee figures  on  the  left 
give  the  respective  distances  for  which  ^ITty^e  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  ;  those  below  infinity  being  so  ma^ke^as  to  express  the  distance 
at  which  the  convergent  rays,  for  whiqhvfee  eye  is  adapted  in  old  age, 
would  come  to  a  focus  behind  its  nod^.  pnint.  The  black  curved  line 
indicates  the  actual  position  of  th^Xafear-point  at  each  time  of  life,  as 
specified  in  numbers  at  the  ton  ffMfe©  table.  The  vertical  lines  joining 
the  near  and  the  far  pointsSgwe  the  entire  range  of  accommodation. 
On  the  right-hand  side  are  tjfce  equivalents  in  diopters.  Thus,  at  ten 
years,  an  emmetrope  candle  sharply  an  object  which  is  removed  but 
two  and  two-thirds  iin^s  from  the  nodal  point  of  his  eye.  At  fifteen, 
his  near-point  has /receded  to  three  and  one-eighth  inches,  and  at 
twenty  it  has  fial^Vio  three  and  three-fourths  inches,  showing  a  con¬ 
siderable  los^&wng  adolescence.  At  thirty,  the  eye  has  lost  about 
one-half  of.  it^ccommodative  power. 

Fig.  22^bIiows  the  range  of  accommodation  in  emmetropia,  hyper- 
metrc^ia^ind  myopia.  The  thick,  black,  horizontal  lines  represent 
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the  range  of  accommodation.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  vertical 
lines  show  this  range  in  inches,  and  those  at  the  bottom  express  it  in 
diopters.  For  instance,  an  amount  of  accommodation  equal  to  nine 
diopters  gives  a  range  of  distant  vision  from  infinity  to  four  inches  from 
its  nodal  point  to  a  young  emmetropic  eye,  while  the  same  power  of 
accommodation  in  a  hypermetropic  eye  of  one  and  a  half  diopters 
would  give  a  range  from  infinity  to  but  four  and  four-fifths  inches.  A 
hypermetropic  eye  of  three  diopters  would  give  a  range  from  infinity 
to  six  inches,  and  a  hypermetropic  eye  of  six  diopters  would  give  a 
range  from  infinity  to  twelve  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  a  myopic 
eye  of  one  diopter  would  see  from  thirty-six  inches  to  three  and  three- 
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Range  of  accommodation  in  emmetropia,  hypermetropia,  ami  myopia. 

(Modified  from  Donders.) 

fourths  inches,  while  one  of  three  diopters  wooL&flJave  a  near-point  at 
three  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  a  range  of  accommodation  only  from 
this  point  to  twelve  inches.  yO 

As  a  rule,  as  has  been  before  shown^rSifcre  is  a  simultaneous  and 
corresponding  innervation  of  the  cili^rVmuscle  and  the  internal  and 
external  recti  muscles,  so  that  the  ^r^lhe  eye-axes  are  converged,  the 
more  vigorously  can  the  eyes  accommodate.  A  proof,  however,  that  this 
rule  is  not  inflexible,  can  rea&lyoe  obtained  by  holding  alternately 
weak  concave  and  convex  gk&J&s  before  the  eyes.  If  wrhilst  doing  this, 
some  point  for  which  t Wg/w  are  converged  can  continue  to  be  seen 
sharply,  the  accommodation  has  been  altered  without  changing  con¬ 
vergence.  If,  on  tf 
or  inward,  be  alt< 


altered  withoirt^imnging  accommodation. 
lfWalter 


hand,  weak  prisms,  with  their  bases  outward 
tely  held  before  the  eyes,  convergence  can  be 


The  powerffriNIlter  the  accommodation  without  changing  the  point 
of  converging  is  termed  the  power  of  relative  accommodation .  Fig. 
230  skf>ws  nts  extent  in  inches  for  different  degrees  of  convergence  in 
a  hefdtfey  emmetropic  eye  of  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  diagonal  line,  K  k',  cuts  the  horizontal  lines  on  which  the  dis- 
vtanees^ of  accommodation  are  given  in  Paris  inches.  At  the  foot  of  the 
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vertical  lines,  the  corresponding  angles  of  convergence,  measured  from 
a  base-line  of  sixty  millimeters  (the  distance  between  the  pupils  of  the 
individual  who  was  tested),  are  shown.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical  lines, 
the  figures  designate  the  amount  of  convergence  as  expressed  in  meter- 
angles.  Prom  this  diagram,  it  can  be  seen  that,  with  parallel  eye-axes,  an 
emmetropic  eye  at  this  time  of  life,  can  accommodate  up  to  twelve 
inches.  Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  convergence  for  twelve 
inches  is  made,  the  accommodative  power  is  increased,  so  as  to  bring  the 
near-point  in  to  five  inches.  If  convergence  be  made  for  six  inches,  the 
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near-point  is  brought  in  to  four  and  one-foui4®^p6hes.  At  the  point 
where  the  line  p  pl  cuts  the  diagonal  offco^^rgence,  p2  is  situated. 
This  represents  the  point  of  strongest  binpcm&r  accommodation.  If  the 
convergence  is  still  further  increased,,  Accommodation  becomes  mon¬ 
ocular,  until  at  about  three  inches,  whepeAhe  maximum  of  convergence 
(seventy  degrees)  is  reached,  the  Aear-point  has  come  a  trifle  closer 
(3.8"),  and  there  is  no  longer  ad§y*ariation  of  either  accommodation 
or  of  convergence  :  the  lines^Kfefid  r  r '  come  together. 

Ordinarily,  the  eye  is  acgfrywnodated  for  the  point  toward  which  the 
visual  axes  converge,  blithe  figure  shows  that  the  eye  there  given, 
while  still  convergin^forTwelve  inches,  can  strain  its  accommodation 
more  tensely,  so  as  fftSSSing  its  near- point  to  five  inches.  Moreover,  it 
shows  that  it  canj^Mx  its  accommodation  to  seventy-two  inches,  thus 
giving  a  totah^kge  of  relative  accommodation  of  1/4.6.  Further,  it 
can  be  seen,wi^as  the  convergence  increases,  the  near-point  approaches 
the  eye,  artd  the  power  to  accommodate  more  strongly  with  unaltered 
visual  i^S^teadily  diminishes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range  over 
which^accbmmodation  can  be  relaxed,  increases  with  the  convergence. 
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As  explained  on  page  160,  Nagel  has  assumed  the  meter-angle  as  a 
convenient  standard  for  the  measurement  of  convergence. 

Pig.  231  shows  a  modified  table  of  relative  accommodation,  similar  to 
that  given  by  Donders.  The  figures  on  the  left-hand  side  denote  the 
accommodation  in  diopters.  Those  at  the  bottom  give  the  convergence 
in  meter-angles.  That  portion  of  the  accommodation  which  lies  between 
the  far-point  and  the  point  of  convergence  is  termed  the  negative  accommo¬ 
dation ,  because  it  has  already  been  employed  to  obtain  distinct  vision  at 
this  distance.  That  part  wThich  lies  between  the  near -point  and  the  line 
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of  convergence  is  termed  the  positive  the  range  of  accommoda¬ 

tion,  because  it  is  still  at  disposal.  /Lomig1  has  added  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  havingkpnTved  that  if  a  Snellen’s  test-card 
and  a  candle-flame  be  placed  at  eters’  distance,  and  weak  concave 
glasses  be  held  in  front  of  the>jyoeyes  of  a  young  emmetrope,  the  six- 
meter  type  can  still  be  shajm^4een  and  without  doubling.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  (^IgPjd^lass  be  slipped  before  one  eye,  this  eye 
immediately  moves  imyho^ausing  a  convergent  squint  with  homony¬ 
mous  double  images^© f©)tli  the  candle- flame  and  letters.  He  has  further 
shown  that  the  diii^yjce  apart  of  the  double  images  is  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  concave  glass  that  is  overcome  by  the  accommodation. 
This  in  his  o/nScase  was  equal  to  twenty-three  inches  with  a  — 2.25  D., 
twelve  iric^pvwith  a  — 1.75  D.,  and  three  inches  with  a  — 1.25  D.  If 
a  — l-'KVks  used,  the  images  overlapped.  He  has  thus  proved  that 
for  eyeSy^degree  of  accommodative  impulse  sent  to  the  ciliary  muscle, 
th£p8^s  a  corresponding  amount  of  convergent  impulse  set  in  action. 

i  Trans.  Amer.  Ophth.  Soc.,  1868,  pp.  40-58. 
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Up  to  a  certain  point,  however,  when  both  eyes  are  equally  sharp-seeing, 
this  tendency  can  be  resisted  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  innervation 
of  the  externi,  which  is  caused  by  a  desire  for  binocular  vision.  In 
experimenting  on  the  range  of  the  relative  accommodation,  Loring  also 
found,  that  if  he  fixed  a  point  at  eighteen  inches,  he  could  relax  his 
accommodation  by  a  convex  1.75  D.  and  still  see  the  object  sharply. 
He  also  showed  that  he  could  span  his  accommodation  more  tensely 
by  looking  through  a  concave  2.50  D.  without  blurring  of  the  object, 
thus  giving,  with  his  ability  of  relaxation,  a  total  power  for  the  relative 
accommodation,  of  4.25  D,  with  a  convergence  for  eighteen  inches. 
Further,  should  he,  whilst  fixing  the  same  point,  hold  prisms  of  5° 
bases  outward  before  his  eyes,  he  could  only  relax  his  accommoda¬ 
tion  by  a  glass  of  convex  1.50  D.,  and  could  span  it  more  tensely 
by  the  use  of  a  glass  of  concave  3.  D.,  thus  showing  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  accommodation  was  now  equal  to  4.50  D.  In  this  latter 
experiment,  he  obtained  an  increase  in  the  range,  and  brought  the 
region  in  which  it  was  exerted  nearer  to  the  eye,  proving  that  the 
prisms  with  the  base  out,  caused  an  additional  converging  strain  on 
the  interni,  by  which  a  corresponding  increased  tension  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Just  as  we  are  but  slightly  conscious  of  the  action  of  any  of  our 
voluntary  muscles  in  a  state  of  health,  the  subjective  sensations  called 
forth  by  the  act  of  accommodation  are,  under  such  circumstances, 
slight.  Purkinje,  however,  has  called  attention  to  phosphenes  and  tran¬ 
sient  flashes  of  light  seen  in  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision  when, 
after  accommodative  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  dark,  accommodative 
tension  is  suddenly  relaxed.  These  cannot  be  called  forth  by  all 
observers.  Nagel  describes  similar  appearances  in  his  oyy^res  at  the 
beginning  of  every  effort  at  accommodation.  Almost  afl^sSrvers  are 
conscious  of  a  cloud  at  or  near  the  fixation-point,  prq^^ed  by  strong 
and  continued  accommodative  effort.  When,  duringn^bh  experiments, 
Purkinje  made  slight  pressure  on  the  eye,  he  ccmKhpbserve  the  circula¬ 
tion  on  each  side  of  the  central  cloud,  wild*©*  Nagel,  under  similar 
conditions,  was  conscious  of  a  momentary of  certain  portions 
of  the  cloud,  so  that  the  lighter  areas  fifrmfcer  a  sort  of  network — this 
phenomenon  coinciding  with  the  pulse-imp. 

The  rapid  relaxation  of  the  accommodation  and  the  ability  to  see 
distinctly  distant  objects  immediat^JGfter  strong  accommodative  efforts, 
have  led  many  observers  to  lqol«Si^ome  apparatus  for  negative  accom¬ 
modation i.  Up  to  the  preseiftNfme,  however,  there  is  no  positive  proof 
of  the  existence  of  any^wi^  mechanism,  and  we  are  hence  obliged  to 
assume  an  elasticity  of  zonula  which  is  capable  of  promptly  over¬ 
coming  the  elasticity  ^£ihe  lens. 

As  shown  more  &tS^ngth  on  page  92,  in  all  efforts  of  accommodation 
there  is  an  accpmM«ying  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  is  easily  proved 
by  the  experit^^of  Hering,1  in  which  a  screen  with  two  holes  in  it  is 
so  placed  bera^b  the  eyes  that  the  holes  will  appear  as  one.  If  an  addi¬ 
tional  op^^ng  be  made  above  that  looked  at  by  the  one  eye,  and 


1  Die  Lehre  von  binocularen  Sehen,  1869,  S.  114. 
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another  made  below  that  observed  by  the  fellow-eye,  the  small  circles  of 
light  will  become  visible  in  a  vertical  line,  one  over  the  other.  If  an 
accommodative  effort  without  change  of  direction  of  the  visual  axes 
is  now  made,  all  these  circles  of  light  will  at  once  diminish  in  an  equal 
degree. 

Mydriatics  and  myotics.  The  first  of  these  agents  diminishes  or 
temporarily  suppresses  the  power  of  accommodation,  whilst  the  latter 
stimulate  the  ciliary  muscle  to  action,  and,  if  pushed,  produce  spasm 
of  accommodation.  Of  the  stronger  mydriatics,  there  are  practically 
four  which  are  readily  attainable,  and  in  common  use.  Two,  atropia 
and  daturia,  act  comparatively  slowly,  and  their  influence  passes  off 
slowly.  The  other  two,  duboisia  and  hyoscyamia,  are  more  rapid  and 
more  transient  in  their  action.  In  homatropia,  we  have  an  atropine 
derivative  whose  action  is  weaker  and  less  lasting.  These  drugs  are 
invaluable,  not  only  for  purposes  of  temporarily  paralyzing  the  ciliary 
muscle  for  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  but 
they  are  useful  for  holding  for  a  time  the  accommodation  at  absolute 
rest,  thus  allowing  low  grades  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
retina  and  chorioid  a  chance  to  pass  off.  This  latter  office  they  perform 
by  preventing  congestion  of  those  membranes  which  would  physiologi¬ 
cally  occur  with  every  effort  of  accommodation.  For  these  purposes,  it 
is  usual  to  employ  a  stronger  mydriatic  in  a  solution  of  one  part  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  so  that  three  minims 
instilled  into  the  conjunctival  sac  will  contain  the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain 
of  the  drug. 

All  such  solutions  are  absorbed  by  the  cornea  and  by  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  corneo-scleral  junction.  They  thus  find  their  way  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  they  act  directly  on  the  mup£^es  of  the  ciliary 
body  and  iris,  as  well  as  on  the  imbedded  nerves  ^nglia.  If  the 
anterior  chamber  of  an  eye,  which  has  thus  hqSy brought  under  the 
influence  of  any  of  the  strong  mydriatics,  be^rtS^ped,  and  the  escaping 
aqueous  humor  caught  in  a  watch-glass  amlQlYhpped  into  another  eye, 

date  from  the  dose  of  the 


r 


the  pupil  of  the  second  eye  thus  treated^ 
mydriatic  that  is  contained  in  the  aq^ecJl 

Upon  account  of  constitutional  |ffeh?gf  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  applying  strong  mydriatics  t<jTwe  eye.  Especially  is  this  so  with 
duboisia  and  hyoscyamia.  Mapy^persons  are  very  susceptible  to  these 
drugs,  and  even  careful  use>*a<Pproduce  a  slight  feeling  of  dizziness  on 
suddenly  rising  from  a  Dhgip^hid  a  sensation  as  if  the  legs  were  giving 
way.  In  many  cases,  (Nrafftlerable  and  unpleasant  dryness  of  the  throat 
occurs.  In  some  fW  Objects,  or  where  the  drugs  are  carelessly  applied, 
a  rapid  pulse,  flusft^jjface,  brilliant  eyes,  slight  rise  in  temperature,  and 
even  a  low  grad^f  delirium,  may  be  produced.  In  severe  cases  of  such 
constitution&H^ffects,  it  may  become  necessary  to  administer  some  prepa¬ 
ration  oflorfKtm.  Preferably,  the  one-eighth  to  the  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  by  subcutaneous  injection,  should  be  used. 

In  aSybung  emmetropic  and  healthy  eye  where  absorption  is  active, 
om*4(rtieth  °f  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  will,  as  shown  by  Oliver, 
,,  pB$hree,  ad  maximum ,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (from  eight  to  nine  milli- 
Qaeters)  in  twenty-two  minutes,  whilst  a  similar  quantity  of  daturia  will 
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produce  the  same  effect  in  eighteen  minutes.  The  author  has  found 
that  the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  duboisia  will  cause  full  dilatation  in 


Fig.  232. 
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Comparfl^^^tions  of  the  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  each  of  atropia,  daturia,  and 
^  homatropia.  (Oliver.) 

miXipiiAes.  According  to  Oliver,  an  equal  amount  of  hyoscyamia 
^^it  in  ten  minutes.  The  latter  author  finds  that  it  takes  the  one- 
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fortieth  of  a  grain  of  hydrobromate  of  homatropia  thirty  minutes  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing.  The  action  on  the  accommodation  is  in 
each  case  slower  than  that  on  the  pupil.  Thus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  232, 
atropia  (in  the  dose  above  mentioned)  paralyzes  the  accommodation 
in  forty-six  minutes,  daturia  in  thirty-six  minutes,  and  homatropia 
gains  its  utmost  action  in  sixty  minutes.  The  author  also  finds  that 
duboisia  takes  but  thirty  minutes.  According  to  the  table,  a  single 
application  of  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  homatropia  does  not  produce 
complete  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  its  maximum  effect  lasting 
only  a  few  minutes.  We  can,  however,  as  shown  by  Oliver,  obtain 
complete  paralysis  by  early  repetition  of  the  instillation,  and,  as  the 
effect  is  so  transient  that  the  patient  can  often  read  again  on  the  next 
day,  it  is  a  most  convenient  drug  to  use  for  all  determinations  of 
refraction  where  there  is  not  much  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  or  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.1  By  augmenting  the  dose  of  the 
mydriatic,  a  more  rapid  action  can  be  obtained,  but  the  risk  is  run, 
with  such  drugs  as  duboisia  and  hyoscyamia,  of  making  the  patient 
seriously  uncomfortable.  Fig.  233  shows  the  comparative  actions  of 
atropia,  daturia,  and  homatropia,  in  doses  of  one-twentieth  of  a  grain 
each,  upon  the  unirritated  iris  and  ciliary  muscle  of  a  functionally  em¬ 
metropic  eye.  Figs.  232  and  233,  compiled  from  a  paper  published 
by  Oliver,  show  in  the  finely  dotted  lines  the  action  of  atropia,  in  the 
long  dashes  that  of  daturia,  and  in  the  solid  lines  that  of  homatropia, 
in  normal  eyes.  In  these  tables,  on  the  left-hand  side,  from  b  to  A,  is 
given  the  loss  of  accommodation  expressed  in  diopters.  The  horizontal 
lines,  A  to  a',  show  the  number  of  minutes  after  instillation  at  which 
the  accommodation  was  tested.  The  figures  from  a  to  e  designate  the 
size  of  the  pupil  in  millimeters.  ^*4 

Where  hyoscyamia  or  duboisia  is  used,  it  is  three  or  four 

days  before  the  patient  is  able  to  read  any  ordj^S|y  print.  In  using 
atropia,  we  may  reckon  on  five  or  six,  but  ^Wifiarily  it  will  be  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  all  appreckl^  action  of  the  mydriatic 
has  disappeared.  <Cj 

All  mydriatics,  to  some  extent,  berfuryKthe  sensibility  of  the  corneal 
nerves,  but  corneal  anaesthesia  istoios,r  marked  when  cocaine  is  used. 
The  mydriatic  action  of  this  drtf^s  moderate,  and  its  effect  on  the 
accommodation  is  almost  inan^ecrable. 

Of  all  the  myotics,  the  alkaloids  of  Calabar  bean  and  jaborandi-leaves 
have  furnished  the  most/M^l  contractors  of  the  pupil  and  stimulants 
to  the  accommodation.  Aveak  solution,  eserine  contracts  the  pupil, 
stimulates  the  ciliary  ©scle,  and  slightly  augments  the  range  of  accom¬ 
modation.  In  stVop|;  solution,  it  causes  accommodative  spasm,  and 
brings  both  the<JWar  and  far  points  closer.  Jaarsma2  says  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  eseri k&ST the  strength  of  one  part  to  one  hundred  instilled  into 
an  emmet^Jrc  eye  with  a  near-point  and  range  of  accommodation  of 

i  Whil^Jbe  above  statements  are  true  of  young  emmetropic  and  healthy  eyes,  we  must  not 
forget ^hat^in  testing  the  refraction  in  cases  of  astigmatism  and  hypermetropia,  in  which  we 
have^Adeal  with  hypertrophy  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  spasm  of  accommodation,  and  great  con- 
g^R\n\f  the  ciliary  processes,  retina,  and  chorioid,  it  often  necessitates  repeated  instillations 
.  oirSurccessive  days  to  arrive  at  a  true  result.  _  ,  , 

V  a  Over  de  Werking  van  eenege  Mydriatica  en  Myotica  op  de  Accommodatie  en  de  Groote  der 
3upil.  Leiden,  1880,  p.  21. 
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eight  diopters  (12.5  centimeters),  had,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  range 
of  only  7.5  D.,  the  near-point  being  at  8  centimeters  (equal  to  12.5  D.), 


Fig.  233. 
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by.  but  0.50  D.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  this  spasm  of 
the  accommodation  had  passed  off,  while  the  contracting  power  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  was  still  largely  increased :  the  far-point  being  equal  to 
infinity,  but  the  near-point  being  still  at  8  centimeters  (equal  to 
12.5  D.). 

Fig.  234  shows  the  course  of  the  near  and  far  points,  and  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil,  in  a  case  where  one-quarter  of  a  drop  of  a  glycerin- 

Fig,  234. 


(Donders.) 


3&,  of  the  strength  of  one  minim  to 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  begins 
asm  of  accommodation,  and  attains  its 
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Action  of  Calabar  e^rao 

solution  of  Calabar  extract 
four  grains  of  the  bean, 
almost  simultaneously  wit 

maximum  in  from  thirtvNNJtfrty  minutes,  while  the  maximum  of  accom¬ 
modation  is  reached^ (ji)iout  the  same  time.  In  six  hours,  the  accom¬ 
modation  has  becoi\gJhearly  normal,  although  traces  of  the  action  of 
the  drug  remain  0Lthe  third  day.  The  pupil  regains  its  normal  size 
more  slowly,  ba&gHstill  decidedly  contracted  on  the  second  day,  and  not 
returning^tqr^matural  state  until  the  third  day. 

UndeijXM*  use  of  eserine,  the  pupil  becomes  smaller  than  it  does 
under  sfc^wg  light-stimulus,  and  is  more  or  less  angular  in  shape. 
Entojmc  observation  shows  that  slight  and  sluggish  consensual  contrac- 
tidiQjm*  dilatation  remain.  Solutions  of  eserine  become  reddish  with  age, 
|rgm  the  formation  of  rube-serine.  This  substance  is  said  to  be  devoid 
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of  myotic  action.  The  drug,  therefore,  becomes  weaker  when  kept  for 
a  long  time,  although  often  remaining  reasonably  active  long  after  the 
solution  has  become  tinted.  The  salicylate  is  said  to  be  less  irritating 
to  the  conjunctiva  than  the  sulphate.  Pilocarpine  is  usually  employed 
either  as  a  muriate  or  a  nitrate.  It  is  an  active  myotic,  but  to  get 
the  same  effect  that  is  obtained  from  eserine,  the  solution  must  be  nearly 
of  double  strength.  According  to  Jaarsma,  in  an  emmetropic  eye,  with 
a  near-point  of  ten  and  a  half  centimeters  (9.5  D.),  while  the  far-point 
is  at  eighty  centimeters  (1.25  D.),  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  instillation 
of  a  solution  of  one  part  to  fifty,  P  is  at  nine  and  a  half  centimeters 
(10.5  D.).  In  two  hours  and  three-quarters,  the  far-point  has  again 
receded  to  infinity,  while  the  accommodation  is  10.2  D.  Muscarine  is 
another  myotic,  which  is  obtained  both  from  the  amanita  muscaria ,  and 
from  the  albumen  of  the  hen’s  egg.  It  is  said  to  act  irregularly  and 
feebly  in  contracting  the  iris,  but  works  very  energetically  on  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Krenchel  tells  us  that  it  always  causes  cramp  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  diminishes  the  amplitude  of  the  accommodation.  The  action 
of  opium  as  a  myotic  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here. 

Presbyopia  is  the  name  given  to  the  loss  of  accommodation  which 
ensues  in  old  age.  By  reference  to  Fig.  228,  the  gradual  decline  of 
this  power  from  childhood  throughout  life,  may  be  seen.  Fig.  235  gives 
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Relative  accommodation  resbyopic  emmetrope  of  forty-four  years  of  age.  (Donders.) 
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Practically,  in  emmetropic  eyes,  the  age  at  which  the  loss  of  accom¬ 
modation  will  be  felt,  will  vary  with  the  vigor  of  the  individual  and  the 
claims  which  his  occupation  makes  on  his  eyes  in  near-work.  Donders 
has  fixed  the  limit  of  presbyopia  empirically  at  that  time  at  which  an 
emmetropic  eye  has  its  binocular  near-point  at  eight  inches.  As  ordi¬ 
narily  we  cannot  work  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  at  our  near¬ 
point,  any  near-work  will  be  held  considerably  farther  off — probably  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The  individual  thus  affected  will  seek  a  very 
strong  light,  complaining  even  of  ordinary  print.  Often,  he  may  either 
hold  the  letters  between  the  light  and  himself,  or  so  place  them  that  a 
strong  light  shall  fall  both  on  the  eye  and  on  the  printed  page ;  thus 
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causing  the  pupil  to  contract  and^immishing  the  circles  of  diffusion  that 
are  produced  by  his  imperfeci*a^ommodation.  Usually,  glasses  should 
be  given  which  bring  the  bippS^r  near-point  to  from  eight  to  ten  inches. 
Stronger  glasses  are  arfJsSSr  be  uncomfortable,  because,  owing  to  the 
stiffening  lens,  greaLati(jyi,  even  for  ordinary  work,  is  put  on  the  accom¬ 
modation.  In  sud^jl  case,  although  the  result  is  very  slight,  the 
exertion  of  the  muscle  is  intense.  The  book  is  therefore  held  at 

a  distance  at  whAinhe  print  is  distinctly  seen — a  distance  which  makes  a 
much  gre^t^^fcrain  on  the  weakened  accommodation  than  it  does  on  the 
unimpaij&N^fconvergence.  A  strong  convex  glass  reverses  all  this.  It 
enables  E^enye  to  see  distinctly  without  accommodative  effort  at  a  dis- 
tance^Vhich  makes  considerable  demand  on  the  convergence.  Such 
nak^tf#  are,  therefore,  usually  better  suited  with  moderately  strong 
^mvex  glasses  so  mounted  that  their  optical  centres  are  set  a  little  closer 
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together  than  the  centres  of  the  pupils,  thus  allowing  them  to  act  as 
weak  prisms  with  their  bases  inward.  Such  glasses  diminish  the  con¬ 
vergence  necessary  for  binocular  fixation,  while  they  lessen  the  strain 
on  the  accommodation  and  bring  the  near-point  closer.  The  giving  of 
glasses  in  which  the  centres  are  farther  apart  than  the  pupils,  will  result 
in  great  discomfort,  by  augmenting  the  tension  on  the  interni  whilst 
diminishing  the  strain  on  the  accommodation.  Orthoscopic  lenses  have 
been  proposed,  of  such  strength  that  they  may  enable  the  patient  to  read 
at  the  far-point  of  the  glass  without  effort  of  either  the  accommodation 
or  the  convergence.  Their  strong  prismatic  action  is,  however,  uncom¬ 
fortable,  causing  a  flat  surface  to  appear  curved  with  the  convexity 
toward  the  patient,  and  making  the  vertical  lines  of  any  rectangular 
figure  appear  as  if  curved  outward. 

The  following  table,  from  Donders,  shows  the  strength  of  glass  re¬ 
quired  by  emmetropic  presbyopes  : 


Age. 

Glasses  necessary- 
in  emmetropia. 

Distance  of  distinct 
vision  in  inches. 

48 

1/eo  =  0.65 

14" 

50 

1/40  =  0.75 

14" 

55 

1/30  =  1.25 

14" 

58 

1/22  =  1.75 

18" 

60 

i/is  =  2.00 

13" 

62 

i  In  =  2.50 

13" 

Age. 

Glasses  necessary 
in  emmetropia. 

Distance  of  distinct 
vision  in  inches. 

65 

Via  =  2.75 

12" 

70 

i/io  =  3.25 

10" 

75 

1/9  =4.00 

9" 

78 

Vs  =  4.50 

8" 

80 

1/7  =  5.00 

7" 

While  the  table  is  correct  for  emmetropia,  low  grades  of  myopia  or  of 
hypermetropia  will  cause  considerable  variation  in  the  near-point.  Thus, 
the  presence  of  0.75  or  of  1.  D.  of  myopia,  will  often  postpone  the  time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  wear  glasses  for  old  sight  from  two  to  seven 
years,  because  the  binocular  near-point  will  not  have  receded  to  eight 
inches  before  this  period.  Myopes  of  higher  grades — for  a&abiple,  those 
who  have  their  far-point  from  ten  to  seven  inches—^®*  never  need 
glasses  for  reading,  inasmuch  as  they  will  always  be  akAWx)  read  at  their 
far-point.  Presbyopia  in  such  eyes  forces  the  mwpic  patient  to  hold 
his  book  at  this  point,  and  the  loss  of  acconta©ation  is  manifest  in 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  read  fine  print  insMe^jHhis  distance.  While 
myopes  of  low  grade,  as  above  stated,  arefeveomally  compelled  to  wear 
convex  glasses  for  reading,  those  of  higi^rade  will  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  weaker  concave  glasses,  so  as  to  ma^mss  demand  on  their  failing 
accommodation.  On  the  other  hand^hypermetropia  of  low  grade  causes 
the  early  recession  of  the  near-^mult  and  the  premature  wearing  of 
glasses.  All  presbyopic  hwn{0netropes  should  have  a  glass  which 
represents  the  sum  of  the  j^p^yopia  and  the  hypermetropia. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EM  METRO  PI  A,  HYPERMETROPIA,  MYOPIA,  AND  ASTIGMATISM. 

Emmetropia. 


Emmetropia  is  that  state  in  which  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina 
are  placed  exactly  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  combined  lenses  of  the 
eye.  Therefore,  such  an  eye  in  a  state  of  rest  focusses  sharply  all  dis¬ 
tant  objects  which  send  to  it  parallel  rays  of  light.  While  this  is  the 
mathematical  definition  of  emmetropia,  there  are  very  few  absolutely 
emmetropic  eyes,  and  any  practitioner  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  number  of  cases  in  which,  after  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
under  repeated  doses  of  a  strong  mydriatic,  the  distant  vision  of  apparent 
emmetropes  could  not  be  perceptibly  improved  by  the  use  of  a  weak 
cylindrical  or  spherical  convex  or  concave  glass. 

In  the  reduced  eye,  the  simplest  method  of  calculating  the  size  of  the 
retinal  images,  circles  of  diffusion  on  the  retina  in  imperfect  accommoda¬ 
tion,  astigmatism,  or  the  position  of  conjugate  foci,  can  be  obtained.  Fig. 
125,  on  page  149,  explains  how  conveniently  we  may  arrive  at  such  re¬ 
sults,  representing  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  produced,  for  instance, 
in  an  emmetropic  eye  at  five  meters’  distance.  As  before  explained, 
Donders  and  others  have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  normal  tone  in  the 
ciliary  muscle,  the  temporary  annihilation  of  which  by  a  mydriatic  causes 
every  emmetropic  eye  to  become  slightly  hypermetrarci^  In  fact,  the 
existence  of  small  degrees  of  ametropia  does  not  tfpwent  the  eye  from 
having  a  vision  of  5/5  or  better.  Nevertheless^#^are  obliged  to  limit 
our  clinical  definition  of  emmetropia  to  cases^A^hich  the  ametropia  is 
less  than  0.25  D.,  because,  especially  in  l^gp^rmetropic  eyes,  such  a 
defect,  when  there  are  asthenopia  and  fM©  health,  is  at  times  sufficient 
to  cause  considerable  inconvenience  lo\h^  patient.  In  such  cases,  we 
find  that  a  cylinder  of  this  amounK^dds  perceptibly  to  the  comfort  of 
the  patient.  Thus,  although  emm^^pia  is  really  a  mathematical  defini¬ 
tion — a  delicate  knife-blade  o^^  balance,  on  one  side  of  which  lies 
hypermetropia,  and  on  the  ot^ek  myopia — nevertheless  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  cases  in  whMi^ie^ametropia  is  so  slight  that  they  may  be 
practically  reckoned  a^mhietropes.  It  should  be  understood  that  this 
definition  of  emmej^pra*  differs  very  much  from  that  adopted  by  numer¬ 
ous  authors — indeeo^hy  many  who  have  instituted  and  published  exten¬ 
sive  studies  of  Hrejefraction  of  the  eyes  of  school-children.  Frequently 
in  such  statist^/  all  eyes  having  a  vision  of  5/5  are  classified  as  emme¬ 
tropic,  emiGmen  ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  a  hypermetropia 
of  0.25^^Jb  0.75  D.,  and  where  there  is  a  marked  sinking  of  the  acuity 
of  visiorXmder  atropinization,  which  rises  to  normal  with  the  correct- 
s.  So,  too,  on  the  other  side,  young  myopes  of  a  grade  of 
,  can  often  readily  see  the  6/6  of  Snellen’s  table. 
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It  is  evident  that  an  eye  in  which  the  principal  focus  of  its  combined 
lenses  falls  on  the  retina,  may  vary  in  its  dimension,  this  being  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  lenses  and  their  indices  of  refrac¬ 
tion.  The  shorter  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  lens, 
and  hence  the  higher  the  indices  of  refraction,  the  closer  the  retina 
would  have  to  be  to  the  combined  lens-system,  to  make  an  emmetropic 
eye. 


According  to  Donders,  a  great  many  measurements  of  emmetropic 
eyes  have  shown  that  there  is  little  variation  in  the  optical  constants. 
Taking  the  same  view  of  the  comparatively  small  variation  of  emme¬ 
tropic  eyes,  Listing  and  Helmholtz,  and  several  later  writers,  have,  as 
shown  on  page  146,  constructed  schematic  eyes  for  the  easier  calculation 
of  the  course  of  rays  of  light  in  their  passage  to  the  retina,  etc.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Listing  and  Donders,  we  have  in  the  reduced  eye ,  as  shown  on 
page  148,  a  still  further  simplification  of  the  optical  processes  involved. 

If  to  Listing’s  assumption,  that  the  length  of  the  visual  axis  of  the 
schematic  emmetropic  eye  is  equal  to  22.647  millimeters,  or  Helmholtz’s 
assertion  that  it  is  equivalent  to  22.834  millimeters,  we  add  1.3  milli¬ 
meters  for  the  average  thickness  of  the  sclerotic  at  the  fovea,  we  obtain, 
in  the  first  case,  23.947  millimeters,  and  in  the  latter,  24.134  millimeters, 
as  the  absolute  diameter  of  an  emmetropic  eyeball  at  the  visual  axis. 
After  a  careful  discussion  of  this  subject,  Mauthner  assumes  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  the  axis  of  emmetropic  eyes,  which  may  have  either  a 
sharply  curved  cornea,  with  a  correspondingly  shorter  diameter  of  the 
globe,  or  a  less  curved  cornea,  with  a  greater  diameter  of  the  eyeball . 
As  extremes,  he  states  that  we  may  have  an  emmetropic  eye  with  a 
corneal  radius  of  6.95  millimeters  and  a  visual  axis  of  20.95  millimeters, 
or  one  with  a  corneal  radius  of  8.04  millimeters  and  an  axis  of  24.94 
millimeters.  If  we  add  1.3  millimeters  for  the  thickness  o&Ae  sclerotic, 
we  obtain  22.25  millimeters  as  the  diameter  of  the  sma  &  eyeball,  and 
26.24  millimeters  as  that  of  the  larger.  Donders^ffi^s  given  7.785 
millimeters  as  the  average  radius  of  curvature  of  tttjvfornea  in  twenty- 
seven  emmetropic  males,  and  7.719  millimeters^aQ^e  average  in  eleven 
emmetropic  females.  All  these  were  carefullynpy^ured  with  the  ophthal¬ 
mometer.  Arlt2  adopts  a  corneal  curve  ofAS^nillimeters  and  an  axis 
of  24  millimeters  as  the  average  standai^I  m-*emmetropia,  and  considers 
any  axis  over  26  millimeters  as  myopi^V^ 

Numerous  investigations  have  stawiT  that  infants  are  almost  univer¬ 
sally  born  with  hypermetropic  while  daily  clinical  experience 

teaches  us  that  the  majority  qf  g^2)bf  adults  which  have  not  been  over¬ 
worked,  retain  some  degreeS^Jlypermetropia.  Nevertheless,  like  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  grown,  and  its  diameter  on  the  visual 

axis,  as  well  as  the  hol^ntal  and  vertical  meridians,  has  increased. 
Our  anatomical  kno^J&lge  in  this  direction  is  still  defective.  The  most 
complete  measurem^€s  are  those  of  Jaeger’s,3  which  show  that  in  newborn 
babes  the  aver^gj^mmeter  in  the  visual  axis  is  17.495  millimeters,  the 
average  hor^^^l  diameter  17.2  millimeters,  and  the  average  vertical 

Ipf  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  New  Sydenham  Soc.,  1864,  pp.  89,  90. 

Ichen  und  Entstehung  der  Kurzsichtigkeit'  Wien,  1876,  S.  2. 
lmng  des  dioptrischen  Apparates  im  menschlichen  Auge,  Wien,  1861,  Ss.  12, 13. 
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diameter  16.38  millimeters.  The  same  author  states  that  the  average 
visual  axis  in  adult  eyes  which  are  not  much  used  for  near-work,  is 
24.3  millimeters;  the  average  horizontal  diameter  being  23.395  milli¬ 
meters,  and  the  average  vertical  diameter,  23.535  millimeters.  We  must 
remember  that  this  growth  of  the  eyeball  is  accompanied  by  a  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  sclerotic  (especially  of  the  dural  layer),  by  a  decrease  in 
the  curvature  of  the  lens,  and  by  a  retention  of  the  proper  relations 
between  the  visual,  and  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  axes  of  the  eyeball. 
If  there  be  pathological  changes  in  a  diminishing  hypermetropia  or  a 
commencing  and  increasing  myopia,  there  will  be  a  thinning  of  the 
ocular  coats,  a  disturbance  of  the  relations  between  the  inner  and  outer 
layers  of  the  sclerotic,  and  a  marked  variation  in  the  different  axes,  with 
an  undue  increase  in  the  sagittal  and  horizontal  diameters. 

Theoretically,  the  emmetropic  eye  is  probably  the  best  adapted  for 
comfort.  With  it,  distant  objects  are  seen  sharply  without  effort,  and 
when  it  focusses  near  ones,  the  normal  relation  between  convergence  and 
accommodation  is,  as  a  rule,  undisturbed.  Emmetropes,  however,  have 
the  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  myopes,  of  being  obliged  to  put  on 
glasses  for  near-work  at  forty-six  to  forty-eight  years  of  age. 

Hypermetropia. 

Hypermetropia  (liyperopia)  is  the  name  given  to  that  condition  in 
which  the  recipient  elements  of  the  retina  lie  inside  of  the  principal 
focus  of  the  combined  lenses  of  the  eye.  Consequently,  in  a  state  of 
rest,  all  parallel  and  divergent  rays  would,  if  not  intercepted  by  the 
retina,  be  brought  to  a  focus  behind  it.  Only  convergent  rays  would 
focus  on  that  membrane.  Inasmuch  as  all  objects  reflect  either  diver¬ 
gent  or  parallel  rays,  as  previously  explained,  such^Teye  is  unable  in 
a  state  of  rest  to  see  distinctly,  unless  by  using^^accommodation  it 
can  cause  its  lens  to  become  more  convex  and  thj^spgfract  the  rays  more 
strongly,  thus  causing  the  principal  focus  thrown  on  the  retina. 
Having  thus  used  a  part  of  its  accommodate'  power  to  convert  itself 
functionally  into  an  emmetropic  eye  i^No^der  to  see  objects  emitting 
parallel  rays  distinctly,  it  has  that  mi^jjlesfe  power  to  focus  near  objects 
which  furnish  divergent  rays.  Tl^&efore,  the  nearest  point  of  distinct 
vision  lies  farther  from  such  an  eyg/nan  it  would  in  ail  emmetropic  one 
with  the  same  power  of  accomodation.  This  retrocession  of  the  near¬ 
point,  causing  an  inability  t^^ccommodate  properly  for  the  time  of  life, 
is  one  of  the  most  ce^alti^and  characteristic  symptoms  of  hyperme¬ 
tropia,  so  that  if  a  pafriwiObe  in  full  vigor,  has  had  no  recent  attack  of 
acute  sickness,  anrfiw'astigmatism,  we  may  look  on  it  as  complete 
evidence  of  hypgrm'nropia.  As  this  state  of  refraction  can  often  be 
masked  by  thS^^mmodation,  it  is  evident  that  the  symptoms  of  its 
presence  wi  >end  on  the  relation  existing  between  the  amount  of 
hyperm^Oha  and  the  power  of  accommodation.  In  the  young, 
moden^fcxfregrees  of  the  defect  may  be  completely  concealed  by  the 
accommodation,  in  both  near  and  distant  vision.  The  hypermetropia  is 
then  s^id  to  be  latent.  If  the  degree  of  the  defect  is  higher  or  if  the 
Vpower  of  accommodation  is  lessened,  there  is  painful  or  indistinct  vision 
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of  near  objects,  or  even  misty  outlines  of  distant  ones.  The  hyper- 
metropia  is  then  said  to  be  manifest. 

Manifest  hypermetropia  is,  by  systematic  writers,  divided  into  three 
categories:  1.  Facultative  hypermetropia ,  in  which  the  patient  can 
overcome  the  refraction  error,  both  for  near  and  for  distant  objects,  by 
voluntary  effort.  2.  Relative  hypermetropia ,  in  which  there  is  only 
sufficient  accommodation  to  neutralize  the  defect  by  an  undue  effort  at 
convergence.  3.  Absolute  hypermetropia ,  in  which  the  patient,  even 
if  he  accommodate  to  his  utmost,  cannot,  upon  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  refraction- error  or  the  failure  of  the  accommodation,  see 
distant  objects  distinctly ;  this  being  more  pronounced  for  near  ones. 
In  relative  hypermetropia,  the  visual  axes,  instead  of  meeting  on  the 
point  looked  at,  cut  one  another  between  the  point  of  fixation  and  the 
eye — resulting  in  the  production  of  convergent  squint. 

It  is  evident  that  an  individual,  retaining  the  same  degree  of  hyper¬ 
metropia,  might  pass  through  all  these  stages,  having  facultative  hyper¬ 
metropia  while  young,  relative  in  mature  years,  and  absolute  as  he 
approaches  old  age.  The  feebleness  of  accommodation  produced  by 
severe  or  exhausting  disease,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  similar  changes  in 
the  range  of  distinct  vision.  The  clinical  symptoms  are  protean  in 
form.  They  may  be  advantageously  studied  under  three  heads  :  First, 
early  fatigue ;  second,  disturbances  in  the  circulation  in  the  eye  and  its 
appendages  ;  and  third,  neurotic  disturbances. 

1.  We  constantly  meet  with  examples  of  early  fatigue  in  middle- 

aged  people,  who  find  that  they  get  sleepy,  their  lids  become  heavy, 
their  eyes  itch  or  burn,  and  the  print  begins  to  blur,  during  con¬ 
tinued  near-work.  In  order  to  avoid  these  discomforts,  they  press 
or  rub  their  eyes  and  foreheads  with  their  hands.  This  bringing  a 
sense  of  relief,  they  resume  their  work  for  a  time,  only  be  again 
annoyed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  Upon  examination, Their  eyes 
appear  healthy.  They  generally  have  perfect  vision^^  distance,  but 
their  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished.  TmJ  ophthalmoscope 
shows  a  healthy  hypermetropic  fundus.  Such  paints  may  still  have  a 
vision  of  5/5  through  weak  convex  glasses,  jffijj^^tronger  ones  give  the 
normal  range  of  accommodation,  enabling  fcemio  read  with  comfort  as 
long  as  they  desire.  yt 

2.  It  is  a  well-known  law  of  physiology  that  the  use  of  any  organ  is 

accompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of/hipoa  to  it,  causing  a  certain  amount 
of  congestion  of  the  parts.  The  ey^lfho  exception  to  the  rule,  its  tissues 
becoming  congested  from  use.v  ^^Kbypermetropic  eye,  this  congestion 
is  more  marked.  This  is  unoh^&ccount  of  the  extra  exertion  which  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  called  u/flhNto  put  forth  to  overcome  the  optical  defect 
of  construction,  thus  causing  more  than  the  normal  flow  of  blood  to  it. 
The  ciliary  body  and^uveal  tract  become  congested,  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  retina  carry  mqQ  than  a  normal  amount  of  blood,  and  the  lymph- 
spaces  are  distemQtTby  serum  ;  while  similar  processes  take  place  in  the 
bulbar  and  conjunctive  and  in  the  eyelids.  In  many  cases, 

therefore,  we  mid  red  and  heavy  eyelids  with  the  congestion  especially 
marked  k? the  ciliary  margin,  and  an  increase  and  perversion  of  the 
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secretion  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  at  the  roots  of  the  cilia  and  Mei¬ 
bomian  glands.  The  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  slight, 
or  may  manifest  itself  as  a  symptomatic  conjunctivitis  with  marked 
increase  of  secretion  and  smarting  and  burning  of  the  eye.  Any  pre¬ 
existent  low  grade  of  catarrhal  or  of  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  is  thus 
continued  and  increased,  so  that  such  chronic  inflammation,  while  persist¬ 
ently  relapsing  after  treatment  by  astringents,  and  augmented  by  every 
attempt  to  use  the  eyes,  will  frequently  yield  to  a  mydriatic  and  the 
employment  of  convex  lenses  which  correct  the  hypermetropia. 

Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  varying  degree  of  haze 
of  the  retina,  with  fulness  and  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  veins,  which  is 
most  marked  around  the  optic  disk.  Numerous  yellowish- white  and 
silvery  reflexes  may  be  seen  following  the  course  of  the  central  vessels, 
or  running  off  from  them  at  an  angle  and  coming  out  into  the  fibre- 
layer  above.  These  reflexes  shift  with  each  motion  of  the  mirror. 
The  normal  finely-stippled  appearance  of  the  epithelium  of  the  chorioid 
is  exaggerated.  It  appears  woolly  and  ill-defined.  At  times,  its  pig¬ 
ment  is  so  disturbed  and  concentrated,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
sprinkled  with  black  pepper. 

The  eyes  in  this  state  feel  swollen  and  uncomfortable.  They  often  itch, 
smart,  and  burn  when  used  for  near-work.  These  symptoms  are  more 
pronounced  when  artificial  light  is  employed,  objects  fixed  upon  be¬ 
coming  misty  and  blurred.  If,  in  spite  of  these  discomforts,  work  is 
persisted  in,  headache  over  the  eyebrows  and  temples  generally  appears. 

All  these  symptoms,  especially  those  affecting  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
rapidly  diminish  under  absolute  rest.  This  is  obtained  by  the  persistent 
application  of  any  one  of  the  stronger  mydriatics.  If  the  use  of  the 
mydriatic  is  followed  by  the  employment  of  the  proper  c^ecting-glasses, 
these  symptoms  will  not  recur  in  uncomplicated  case§7j  Where  these 
precautions  are  neglected,  and  the  use  of  the  eyes(^^ near-work  is  per¬ 
sisted  in,  the  congestion  becomes  chronic.  Tp^envelopes  of  the  eye 
gradually  lose  their  tonicity  and  become  softie®  until,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  the  gloheX&fergoes  slow  and  gradual 
distention.  Here,  there  is  a  diminiritiw^hypermetropia,  which  may, 
when  excess  of  near- work  is  avoi(kd>b^ome  stationary  at  any  grade. 
Often,  however,  such  an  overtaxedJ\ye  may  gradually  and  slowly  dis¬ 
tend,  until  by  almost  imperceptibm^radations  its  refraction  creeps  on 
into  myopia.  These  conditj  are  most  marked  in  the  medium  and 
lower  grades  of  hypermetra|yA  as  in  this  class  of  cases  only  can  will¬ 
power  and  muscular  eff^jcorrect  the  defect  sufficiently  to  permit  con¬ 
tinuance  of  work.  Wffreb  the  refraction- error  is  greater,  the  individual 
is  obliged,  upon  acfcoujpi  of  blurring  of  near-work,  either  to  discontinue 
or  to  resort  to  iheuse  of  convex  glasses.  This,  associated  with  the 
fact  of  the  thickness  of  the  sclerotic  in  high  hypermetropia, 

shows  whyjtA^efraction  of  such  cases  often  remains  unchanged. 

^gn  degrees  of  hypermetropia,  the  ciliary  muscle  is  so 
to  persistently  combat  the  eye-defect,  that  any  effort  at 
letl  near-work  is  relinquished,  unless  the  strain  is  relieved 
use  of  appropriate  convex  glasses.  In  healthy  young  people, 
hypermetropia  of  between  two  and  three  diopters,  the  eye 
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is  able  to  temporarily  overcome  its  uncorrected  defect  by  severe  and 
persistent  effort.  As  the  hours  of  work,  however,  cannot  long  be  main¬ 
tained  continuously,  the  sclerotic  remains  rigid,  and  the  congestion 
becomes  less  marked ;  the  frequent  and  obligatory  intervals  of  rest 
allowing  any  increased  vascularity  to  subside  The  effort  and  strain  on 
the  part  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  are  shown  by  pain  in  the  eye  or  temple 
and  forehead.  In  aggravated  cases,  the  pain  shoots  through  the  top  of 
the  head  and  to  the  junction  of  the  occiput  with  the  spine.  If  the 
patient  complains  of  such  symptoms  in  their  most  marked  form,  he  may 
be  obliged  to  discontinue  all  useful  occupation.  In  some  cases,  he  may 
even  be  in  great  distress,  through  fear  of  subsequent  blindness.  Often, 
the  neuralgia  is  so  intense  that  any  change  of  tension  in  the  ciliary 
muscle  becomes  painful,  and  reflex  disturbances,  usually  consisting  in 
sensations  of  dizziness  and  nausea,  are  developed.  These  are  especially 
called  forth  by  any  rapid  change  of  focus  of  the  eye,  as,  for  example,  in 
bookkeepers  who  are  almost  momentarily  compelled  to  look  from  a  day¬ 
book  to  a  ledger,  or  pianists  who  alternately  glance  at  a  sheet  of  music 
and  the  keyboard.  On  testing  such  patients,  we  find  that  they  usually 
have  perfect  vision  for  distance  for  a  few  moments  only ;  a  blur  then 
comes  before  the  eyes.  In  some  cases,  the  act  of  accommodation  is  so 
painful  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  any  efforts  to  read.  When  encour¬ 
agement,  however,  is  made  to  make  the  attempt,  fine  print  may  be  read 
for  a  few  moments.  In  such  cases,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  clear 
media  with  a  hypermetropia  of  from  two  to  three  diopters.  The  disk, 
retina,  and  chorioid  appear  nearly  normal.  Less  severe  but  somewhat 
similar  symptoms,  with  marked  congestion  of  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
are  constantly  encountered  in  low  grades  of  hypermetropia.  These 
occur  either  in  persons  who  are  convalescent  from  acute  disease,  or  in 
those  who  have  an  enfeebled  and  broken-down  nervous  ^4s^m.  At 
times,  the  same  conditions  are  found  in  women  sufferinprfxfrm  chronic 
congestion  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  uterus,  utentfe^splacement, 
or  those  shrinking  and  atrophic  changes  of  the  org^rymich  accompany 
the  menopause.  In  this  class  of  patients,  pain  back  and  top  of 

the  head,  accompanied  by  great  discomfort  ajrd^dml  pain  deep  in  the 
orbits  immediately  back  of  the  eyes,  is  fe^quently  complained  of. 
Here,  the  symptoms  are  often  most^^ere  soon  after  rising  in 
the  morning,  before  the  eyes  have  had  aaay  near-work,  and  when  one 
might  expect  them  to  be  refreshed  bv  ^ep.  Such  patients  complain  of 
a  feeling  as  if  the  eyes  were  sticking))  the  eyelids,  and  as  if  they  could 
not,  therefore,  open  the  eyes  ;^APlatter  symptom  being  more  marked 
during  the  irregular  menstmafiw  which  often  precedes  the  menopause. 
The  ready  fatigue  of  the  (ey^  on  very  slight  use,  and  the  neuralgia, 
discomfort,  and  blur  cau&eaoy  slight  and  moderate  degrees  of  hyper¬ 
metropia  in  cases  sho^rafg^the  very  earliest  irritative  and  ataxic  symp¬ 
toms  of  posterior  sclerosis,  may  fairly  be  classed  as  among  the 

earliest  signs  oTnM$  disease. 

Aphakia .  <^^bn  absorption  of  the  lens  is  produced  by  discission,  or 
when  the  le^kis  removed  from  the  eye  by  extraction,  a  high  degree  of 
hypermet^iaiis  generally  produced.  The  want  of  the  lens  in  such  an 
eye,  gi^s  auioptric  system  which  is  composed  of  but  one  refracting  surface 
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(the  cornea).  In  front  of  this  surface  is  air,  and  behind  it  are  the  aque¬ 
ous  and  vitreous  humors.  As  both  of  these  have  nearly  the  same  index 
of  refraction  as  water,  the  conditions  for  calculating  the  length  of  axis, 
the  size  of  retinal  images,  etc.,  are  almost  as  favorable  as  in  the  sche¬ 
matic  eye.  Experience  has  shown  that,  where  the  eye  is  nearly 
emmetropic  before  operation,  a  glass  of  4"  focus  (i.  e.,  1/3J,  1/4)  held 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  organ,  will  correct  the  hypermetropia.  It 
also  teaches  that  when  a  much  weaker  lens  is  required,  we  have  to 
deal  with  an  organ  which  was  originally  myopic.  If  a  stronger  lens  be 
required,  there  has  been  previous  hypermetropia.  The  only  exception  to 
these  rules  is,  where  there  is  an  abnormally  short  radius  of  corneal  cur¬ 
vature.  Very  rarely  do  we  meet  with  myopia  so  high  that  after  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  lens  the  eye  becomes  emmetropic.  Donders  has  related  such 
a  case.  He  has  calculated  that  the  length  of  axis  that  is  requisite  to 
produce  emmetropia  in  aphakia  must  be  30.58  millimeters.  Mauthner1 
has  shown  by  measurement  of  several  aphakic  eyes,  that  the  length  of 
the  axis  in  emmetropia  varies  from  22.4  to  24.9  millimeters.  Forster 
has  endeavored  to  prove  that  in  lensless  eyes  there  is  still  a  power  of 
accommodation  which  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  ciliary  mus¬ 
cle  in  diminishing  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea.  The  apparent 
accommodation  found  in  some  cases  after  cataract  operation  is,  however, 
probably  due  either  to  a  slight  shifting  of  the  correcting  lens,  causing 
an  increase  in  the  distance  between  the  glass  and  the  eye,  or  narrowing 
of  the  pupil  in  the  effort  to  see  near  objects,  with  consequent  diminution 
of  the  circles  of  diffusion.  We  can  readily  recognize  how  great  an  effect 
can  be  produced  by  this  latter  manoeuvre,  by  placing  a  very  small  dia¬ 
phragm  in  front  of  a  photographic  lens,  and  observing:  the  images  which 
are  formed  on  the  ground-glass  screen  of  objects  tji^t^are  placed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances.  Moreover,  Donders  and  CoertJp$e  &hown  that  every 
movement  of  a  distant  object,  causes  a  blurring^  of  the  sight  in  the 
aphakic  eye,  which  can  be  corrected  by  rij£\adition  of  either  minus 
or  plus  glasses  to  the  spectacles.  Mai^l©r  has  seen  a  case  where  a 
patient  who  was  tested  with  Burchard^^^ots,  claimed  a  blurring  of  the 
image  for  every  change  given  the  msrluxje  of  the  test-object.  Again, 
where  print  is  used  as  a  test,  a  k^mvlSage  of  the  letters  and  quick  intel¬ 
ligence,  will  often  permit  corre^ft^on elusions  to  be  drawn  even  though 
the  images  be  blurred  and  imperfect. 

In  cases  of  very  high  ^ft^jrermetropia,  it  may  be  desirable  to  prove 
the  presence  or  absenc^>of3!he  lens.  Where  the  cornea  is  clear  and 
the  pupil  is  wide,  th^atoptric  test,  as  explained  on  page  91,  will  at 


•once  enable  us 
and  the  pupil  is 


j!&e  as  to  its  existence.  Where  the  cornea  is  cloudy 
^ilVA  uxxv,  -  J,  the  modification  of  Schemers  test  invented  by 
Thomson,  aafoplained  on  page  251,  will  often  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  (tffli&usion. 

Acooifflvg  to  Donders,  a  shortening  of  the  visual  axis  of  half  a  milli- 
meta^would  give  a  hypermetropia  of  1/21.43  ;  of  one  millimeter,  would 
give^Jlypermetropia  of  1/10.34  ;  of  one  and  a  half  millimeters,  would  give 
V  'permetropia  of  1/6.649  ;  and  of  two  millimeters,  would  give  a  hyper- 


give 


<V 


<2>v 


1  Die  optischen  Fehler  des  Auges,  Ss.  240-248. 
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metropia  of  1/4.302.  Mauthnersays  that  if  II  equal  1/40,  the  corneal 
radius  will  equal  7.77  millimeters,  and  the  diameter  of  the  eyeball  in 
the  visual  axis  will  equal  24.70  millimeters;  if  H  equal  1/12,  the  cor¬ 
neal  radius  will  equal  7.62  millimeters,  and  the  diameter  of  the  eyeball 
in  the  visual  axis  will  equal  23.67  millimeters ;  if  H  equal  1/6,  the  cor¬ 
neal  radius  will  equal  7.48  millimeters,  and  the  diameter  of  the  eyeball 
in  the  visual  axis  will  equal  22.56  millimeters ;  and  if  H  equal  1/4.5, 
the  corneal  radius  will  equal  7.43  millimeters,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
eyeball  in  the  visual  axis  will  equal  21.85  millimeters. 

The  difference  between  these  estimates  is  so  slight  that  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  they  may  be  assumed  as  identical.  They  agree  nearly 
with  the  post-mortem  measurement  of  axes  of  eyes  in  which  the  degrees 
of  hypermetropia  have  been  previously  known. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia  are  quite 
marked.  Generally,  there  is  an  apparent  divergent  squint.  When  the 
eyeball  is  rolled  strongly  inward,  the  shortness  of  its  axis  is  revealed  by 


Ciliary  muscle  in  hypermetropia.  (a 


xO 
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snortnej 


a  sharp  curvature  in  the  equatorial  region.  (  Tim  anterior  chamber  is 
often  shallow,  and  the  pupil  is  small.  Th^nortness  of  the  visual  axis 
which  produces  the  seeming  external  ^gyiation  0f  the  eye,  causes  a 
greater  divergence  between  the  visuqffraxis  and  the  major  axis  of  the 
corneal  ellipse  than  usual.  This  i^Sof  even  if  the  distance  from  the 
macula  to  the  disk  should  be  ^gSjtty'less  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye. 
Donders  has  proved  that  the  jangle  alpha  averages  7°  55"  in  hyperme¬ 
tropic  eyes,  while  in  emr/etiWic  organs  it  is  usually  equal  to  5°  82". 
In  hypermetropic  eyes,  dis^xion  shows  an  axis  which  varies  from  nine¬ 
teen  to  twenty-three  rf^mjheters.  This  shortening  produces  a  much  more 
rapid  curve  at  the  edm|itbr.  The  sclerotic  is  thicker  and  is  more  dense. 

In  high  degr£§sC&  hypermetropia,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  are  sc^^ertrophied  that  there  is  either  a  right  angle  or  an 
obtuse  one  fo^mfed  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  the  external  sur¬ 
faces.  rI^n«  is  less  so  in  emmetropia.  In  high  myopia,  the  angle  is 
often  ^acute.  Section  of  such  a  muscle,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
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by  Iwanoff,  will  often,  without  other  evidence,  show  that  an  eye  is 
hypermetropic.  Figs.  237,  238,  and  239,  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  taken 
from  hypermetropic,  emmetropic,  and  myopic  eyes,  will  serve  to  make 
the  differences  evident. 

Fig.  238.  t 


Ciliary  muscle  in  emmetropia.  (Arlt.) 


In  many  cases  of  hypermetropia,  the  form  of  the  face  is  different  from 
that  which  is  characteristic  of  emmetropia  and  myopia.  The  orbits  are 
shallow,  with  edges  which  project  but  little,  and  the  measurement  from 
corresponding  points  on  their  outer  rims,  is  unusually  great.  The  eyes  are 
wide  apart,  the  nose  is  flat,  and  the  cheeks  are  but  little  rounded.  If 


Fig.  239. 


this  is  accompanies 


muscle  in  myopia.  (Arlt.) 

cP 

eHjjnth  apparent  divergence  of  the  visual  axis,  a  shal¬ 
low  anterior  ohOjber,  a  narrow  pupil,  and  a  sharp  curve  of  the  eyeball 
at  the  equafcOytne  characteristics  of  pronounced  hypermetropia  are 
present.^ 

It  ^M&ws  from  the  explanation  given  of  latent  hypermetropia, 
that  JtK^xistence  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  prove.  The  chronic 
Btion  of  the  lids  or  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  marked  asthenopic 
ptoms,  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  when  we  examine  such 
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an  eye  functionally,  the  great  power  of  the  ciliary  muscle  masks  the 
defect.  Such  patients  not  only  reject  the  weakest  convex  glasses,  but 
even  prefer  weak  concave  ones,  as  making  the  images  for  distant  vision 
sharper  and  clear.  In  such  cases,  the  upright  method  of  examination 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  shadow-test,  may  fail  also.  In  cases 
of  spasm,  the  inability  to  relax  the  accommodation  entirely,  with  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  range  of  distinct  vision  in  reading,  may 
convince  us  of  the  probability  of  the  presence  of  hypermetropia.  In 
both  instances,  nevertheless,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  instil  a 
mydriatic  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  refraction-error. 

In  middle  life  and  old  age,  these  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  dimished  accommodative  power  being  no  longer  sufficient 
to  hide  the  defect.  In  such  cases,  convex  glasses  improve  the  distant 
vision,  whilst  the  retrocession  of  the  near-point  beyond  its  usual  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  patient’s  time  of  life,  makes  the  diagnosis  easy.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  additional  evidence  by  means  of  the  retinal  shadow-test,  or  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  eye-ground  with  the  direct  method,  can  be  obtained. 

Hypermetropia  of  low  grade  is  the  normal  state  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  human  race  which  are  not  excessively  and  constantly  used  for 
near-work.  It  is  also  the  condition  of  the  adult  eye  in  all  the  lower 
animals.  In  the  former,  the  slight  effort  of  accommodation  that  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  sharp  distant  vision  and  to  enable  a  moderate  amount  of 
near- work  to  be  done  without  discomfort,  is  not  perceived  by  healthy  and 
vigorous  individuals.  In  youth,  low-grade,  uncomplicated  hypermetropia 
does  not  need  any  correction  by  glasses.  It  is  only  when  old  age  ap¬ 
proaches  such  subjects,  that  the  failing  accommodation  is  no  longer  fit  to 
overcome  the  defect,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  spectacles  for 
near-work  earlier  than  those  who  have  emmetropic  organs.  Jkater,  they 
may  require  them  to  see  sharply  at  a  distance.  In  young^^le  whose 
complaint  is  of  early  fatigue  of  the  eye,  it  will  usualh^Srsufficient  to 
order  a  glass  which  corrects  the  total  hypermetropia  i^mlie  accustomed 
near-work,  allowing  them  to  go  uncorrected  for  di^apee  as  long  as  they 
see  distant  objects  comfortably  and  distinctly.  JSQmoretically,  the  best 
course  would  be  to  convert  such  an  eye  bim  ah  emmetropic  one,  by 
giving  it  a  full  correction  to  wear  habitu^l^/Practically,  we  find  that 
this  is  undesirable,  and  that  such  patientsj&l  reject  such  glasses  as  long  as 
they  can  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  without  asthenopia.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  eyes  which,  since  child!  have  been  accustomed  to  strain 
their  accommodation  and  convera^^  in  the  effort  to  see  distinctly,  and 
have  thus  acquired  hypertro]  ®e,  ciliary  muscles  and  of  the  inter¬ 

nal  recti,  are  unable  at  ormg  ^reverse  their  habits  of  work  with  comfort. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  r^mepfbered  that  any  glass,  no  matter  how  well 
fitted  to  the  eye  and^face/is  a  nuisance  by  giving  rise  to  circles  of  diffu¬ 
sion  which  arise  froniA^lecting  images  of  brightly  illuminated  objects 
striking  its  posteriAjkurface,  thus  making  the  edges  and  rims  of  the 
glasses  unplecWimy*  apparent.  Disagreeable  feelings  in  the  nose,  tem¬ 
ples,  and  eaAXfte  also  often  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  glasses  and 
pressure  q^heir  frames.  Of  course,  if  distant  vision  is  made  much 
more  dft^mc®  with  the  glasses,  or  if  headache  and  eye-strain  is  relieved  by 
e,  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  employment  lead  the 
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patient  to  habituate  himself  to  them  and  to  neglect  the  inconveniences. 
As  such  persons  become  older,  the  glass  correcting  the  manifest  hyper- 
metropia  is  only  able  to  give  sharp  distant  vision,  thus  necessitating  a 
second  and  stronger  pair  of  glasses  for  near-work. 

In  the  second  class  of  hypermetropes,  where  the  constant  strain  on 
the  ciliary  muscle  causes  reflex  disorders  of  the  circulation,  and  there  is 
blepharitis  or  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  correcting- glasses  should 
be  advised  to  be  constantly  worn.  This  should  be  done  so  as  to  prevent 
not  only  discomfort,  but  also  to  avoid  the  chronic  congestion  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  eye  and  of  its  walls,  which,  by  permitting  softening  and 
stretching,  gives  rise  to  a  diminishing  hypermetropia  and  paves  the  way 
to  myopia.  In  many  instances,  on  account  of  the  unsightliness  of 
glasses  and  the  annoyances  caused  by  their  constant  wear,  this  advice 
will  be  persistently  rejected.  In  such  cases,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  combating  the  external  inflammation  by  weak  astrin¬ 
gents,  detersive  eye-waters,  or  some  of  the  mercurial  or  other  ointments, 
taking  care  to  give  the  patients  full  corrections  for  near-work.  These 
measures  may  be  pursued  with  safety  as  long  as  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearance  of  congestion  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  inconsiderable,  and 
there  are  no  evidences  of  diminishing  hypermetropia. 

In  the  third  class  of  cases,  in  which  there  are  eye-strain,  headache, 
and  other  neurotic  disturbances,  the  total  hypermetropia  should  be  care¬ 
fully  ascertained.  We  should  insist  on  our  patients  wearing  habitually 
as  strong  glasses  as  are  possibly  consistent  with  the  obtaining  of  normal 
binocular  vision  for  distance  and  the  giving  of  good  range  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  By  reason  of  hypertrophy  of  the  ciliary  and  the  internal  recti 
muscles,  a  total  correction  will,  when  accommodation  returns,  blur 
distant  objects.  Owing  to  the  diminished  necessity  for  wodt  of  the  interni 
when  a  smaller  demand  is  made  on  the  accommod^Wtoi,  it  will  also 
cause  a  disturbance  in  the  muscle-balance  both  foinuoar  and  far  vision. 
Where,  owing  to  the  extremely  hyperaestheti^^mte  of  the  nervous 
system,  such  a  correction  cannot  be  worn  constant  use,  if  must 
be  adhered  to  for  near-work.  In  these  we  should  supply  the 

strongest  glasses  for  distance  which  canGkTworn  habitually.  Watch 
should  be  kept  over  the  patients,  mid^sjtobger  glasses  supplied  from 
time  to  time,  according  as  their  Ivro^rtrophied  ciliary  muscle  becomes 
weaker,  and  as  they  learn  to  module  the  strain  on  their  straight  mus¬ 
cles,  to  which  they  have  for  J0^rs  been  habituated  in  efforts  to  see 
distinctly.  In  correcting  sudjQSes,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  should  be  guided^®!5(5Tely  by  the  amount  of  hypermetropia,  but 
also  by  the  constitutiortfdv^ate  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  matter  of  every¬ 
day  observation,  th/uglfy  unfortunately,  not  sufficiently  insisted  on  by 
writers  on  the  s^bj^Cx,  that  persons  who  are  convalescent  from  acute 
disease,  or  thos^feSo  have  feeble  health  and  impaired  nutrition,  as  well 
as  those  who  hyperaesthesia  of  the  nervous  system,  suffer  acutely 
from  low^j&d^s  of  hypermetropia  which  would  produce  no  symptoms  of 
discomffi^kt  the  same  time  of  life  were  they  in  robust  health.  In  many 
cases^Vf  nervous  debility,  in  the  hyperaesthetic  state  preceding  central 
ne^&c^generation,  and  in  the  various  disturbances  of  health  accom- 
ifcmymg  uterine  or  ovarian  disease,  adolescence,  or  the  change  of  life,  we 
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daily  see  that  the  correction  of  a  hypermetropia  of  0.25  to  0.50  D.,  or 
equivalent  changes  in  glasses  already  worn,  relieve  headache  and  ner¬ 
vousness,  and  enable  the  patients  to  perform  their  daily  tasks  with  less 
discomfort.  Again,  individuals  who,  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  have 
found  spectacles  absolutely  necessary  for  comfort,  can,  perhaps,  lay  them 
aside  when  they  have  regained  their  accustomed  vigor.  In  prescribing 
glasses  without  the  use  of  a  mydriatic,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  order 
for  distance  use,  the  strongest  lens  which  will  give  perfectly  sharp  vision 
for  Snellen  VI,  at  six  meters.  For  near- work,  the  strongest  glass 
should  be  given  which  allows  a  range  of  accommodation  to  correspond 
to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  a  correction  should  be  prescribed  in  all 
cases  of  marked  local  vascular  disturbance,  or  where  there  is  asthenopia. 
To  ascertain  this  in  young  people,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  absolute 
amount  of  refraction-error.  This  is  done  either  by  placing  the  ciliary 
muscles  under  an  apparently  full  influence  of  one  of  the  stronger  mydri- 
atics,  or  by  instilling  repeatedly,  at  short  intervals,  solutions  of  weaker 
ones,  such  as  homatropine.  Without  such  drugs  it  is  impossible,  in 
such  cases,  except  in  the  middle-aged  and  in  the  old,  to  ascertain  the 
total  hypermetropia,  either  by  test-glasses,  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  or 
by  the  shadow-test.  Ordinarily  the  efficient  use  of  a  mydriatic  is  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  it  obliges  the  patient  to  temporarily 
abandon  his  occupation.  Where  asthenopia  is  considerable,  he  is  well 
repaid  by  the  result.  Where  there  is  marked  congestion  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  the  use  of  the  drug  is  absolutely  curative,  as  the  persistent 
use  of  strong  mydriatics  under  these  circumstances  will  often,  without 
other  medication,  be  followed  by  complete  subsidence  of  the  retinal  and 
chorioidal  irritation,  thus  leaving  a  quiet  and  healthy  state  offthe  fundus 
oculi.  In  employing  these  agents,  we  must  never  forget  tffak  owing  to 
the  wide  expansion  of  the  pupil,  the  retina  is  often  exposed  to  many 
times  the  amount  of  light  which  Nature  ever  intended  ^Oeach  this  deli¬ 
cate  structure.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  anCtant  of  light  which 
enters  the  eye  to  somewhere  near  the  normal,  \^2^ould  protect  it  by 
causing  the  patient  to  wear  a  pair  of  Londpq-^moked  glasses.  A  neg¬ 
lect  of  this  precaution  will  often  cause  ad(utianM  haze  and  congestion 
of  the  retina,  instead  of  aiding  the  eySttoreturn  to  a  state  of  quiet. 
Occasionally,  it  will  produce  a  low  gracj^p^  chorio-retinitis,  which  is  far 
easier  to  call  into  existence  than  to 


IA. 


Myopia ,  or  short- sigh&edhJss,  is  that  state  in  which  the  principal 
focus  of  the  refracting^  leases  of  the  eye  falls  in  front  of  the  retina. 
Here  the  rays  of  th^feht  from  distant  objects,  having  already  crossed, 
diverge  to  form  cir^ejs  of  diffusion,  these  becoming  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  increas^tfV^e  distance  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  recep¬ 
tive  retinal  Such  an  eye  is  capable  only  of  receiving  sharp 

images  of  objects,  which  send  to  it  divergent  rays.  The  distance 
at  whiohp^yte  from  any  given  point  are  the  least  sufficiently  divergent 
to  be^s  Imply  focussed  on  the  retina,  gives  the  far-point  of  distinct 
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vision.  Consequently,  it  indicates  the  grade  of  myopia.  The  correcting- 
lens  of  such  an  eye  is  that  concave  glass  which,  held  immediately  in 
front  of  the  eye,  causes  parallel  rays  of  light  to  diverge  so  strongly  that 
they  appear  to  come  from  this,  its  natural  far-point.  According  to  the 
refracting  power  of  the  necessary  correcting-glass,  we  speak  of  the  grade 
of  the  myopia. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  any  emmetropic  eye  arranged  so  that,  in  a  state 
of  rest,  its  principal  focus  shall  fall  on  the  retina,  myopia  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  either  by  an  increase  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  or  of  the 
lens,  or  by  an  elongation  of  the  visual  axis.  Although  the  principal 
focus  of  the  eye  falls  in  front  of  the  retina  in  all  these  cases,  yet  they 
are  not  all  technically  termed  myopia.  For  instance,  myopia  is  prac¬ 
tically  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  in  staphy¬ 
loma  of  the  cornea  and  conical  cornea.  It  may  be  caused  by  an  increase 
in  the  curvature  of  the  lens  in  the  early  stage  of  cataract,  or  it  may  be 
produced  by  a  spasm  in  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  production  of  temporary  short-sightedness  every  time  that  accom¬ 
modation  is  made  for  a  near  object.  It  is  only  where  there  is  an  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  visual  axis  which  is  due  to  a  stretching  of  the  coats  of  the 
eyeball,  that  there  exists  what  is  usually  classified  as  myopia.  The 
greater  the  elongation  of  the  axis,  the  nearer  does  the  far-point  approach 
to  the  eye,  and  the  smaller  becomes  the  range  of  distinct  vision.  The 
affected  individual  sees  the  moon  and  other  distinct  and  brilliant  objects, 
of  larger  size  than  natural  and  fogged  with  hazy  outlines.  Small  dis¬ 
tant  objects,  which  are  less  brilliantly  illuminated,  are  invisible  to  him. 
False  estimates  of  magnitude  and  distance  are  thus  formed,  and  he  lives 
within  a  narrow  circle  of  vision,  thus  being  placed  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  most  outdoor  pursuits  and  sports  when  competing  with  those 
who  have  emmetropic  or  hypermetropic  eyes.  If  this^take  of  affairs  be 
not  corrected  by  glasses,  the  youthful  myope  will  acq|©&  instinct  mental 
habits  and  peculiarities.  He  will  become  brusqu^fiA  his  manner  and 
unduly  self-reliant.  Perhaps,  at  times,  he  magffib>  nesitant  in  positions 
where  it  is  necessary  to  judge  properly  of  h^Ofroundings  or  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  feelings  and  changes  of  coim^nyfce  of  those  whom  he  is 
addressing.  > 

In  myopia  that  is  due  to  increase  of  the  visual  axis  of  the 
eye,  many  characteristic  tissue-chafes  are  encountered.  The  cornea 
usually  retains  its  normal  curva*p»re,  but,  according  to  Donders,  it  may 
sometimes  be  flatter.  The  afrnor  chamber  is  deeper,  the  pectinate 
ligament  of  the  iris  is  thq.  the  pupil  is  generally  wider.  Owing 

to  the  greater  developmm^  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  and  the  small 
number  of  the  circtfl?ti>*bres,  the  ciliary  body  has,  as  was  shown  in 
Fig.  239,  a  peculiar  siwrpe. 

The  retina,  chqfijid,  and  sclerotic  are  stretched,  causing  a  thinning  of 
the  ocular  wallfr^  that  part  which  has  undergone  the  greatest  elonga¬ 
tion,  this  hfiC^usually  most  marked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula 
lutea.  j^S^yhes,  however,  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  or  part  of  it,  forms 
the  deet>es*fe  part  of  the  eyeball.  Occasionally,  the  greatest  protuberance 
a$j>4fe^to  the  nasal  side  of  the  disk.  In  1853,  Arlt  published  four 
^ses*of  myopia,  in  which  the  degree  of  short-sight,  as  indicated  by  the 
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correcting-glass,  was  compared  with  careful  measurement  of  the  visual 
axis  after  death.  Soon  after,  Jaeger  augmented  the  knowledge  in  this 
respect,  by  publishing  ophthalmoscopic  drawings  of  the  eye-grounds  of 
several  cases  of  carefully-corrected  ametropia  where  subsequent  dissec¬ 
tion  showed  the  structures  of  the  ocular  coats,  the  length  of  the  visual 
axes,  and  the  condition  of  the  optic-nerve  entrances  and  their  vicinity. 

Fig.  240. 


Section  of  change  in  shape  of  discal  end  of  the  intervaginal  space.  (Jaeger.) 

He  thus  proved  that  myopia  which  is  equivalent  to  one  twenty-fourth,  had 
a  visual  axis  of  25.7  millimeters ;  that  myopia  which  is  equivalent  to  one- 
twelfth,  had  a  visual  axis  of  27.7  millimeters;  that  myopia  which  is 
equivalent  to  one-tenth,  had  a  visual  axis  of  28.0  millimeters ;  that 
myopia  which  is  equivalent  to  one-eighth,  had  a  visual  axis  of  29.7 

Fig.  241. 


Ophthalmoscopic  view  of  change  in  shape  of  discal  end  of  the 
intervaginal  space.  (Jaeger.) 

Cj 

millimeters  ;^d^Kmyopia  which  is  equivalent  to  one-fifth,  had  a  visual 
axis  of  3 meters ;  and  that  myopia  which  is  equivalent  to  one- 
fourth  and  a  half,  had  a  visual  axis  of  32.6  millimeters.  Later 
anatomi&A  data  prove,  in  the  main,  the  correctness  of  these  tables. 
YefyaNiias  been  shown  in  speaking  of  emmetropia,  these  values  are 
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not  necessarily  absolute.  The  slight  variations  here,  as  there,  are 
dependent  upon  the  greater  length  of  the  axis  being  partly  compensated 
by  a  flatter  cornea.  At  the  same  time,  Jaeger  pointed  out  that  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  sclerotic  upon  the  outer,  produces  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  discal  end  of  the  intervaginal  space.  He 

Fig.  242. 
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Section  of  changes  in  dilatation  of  both  discal  ends  of  the 
intervaginal  space.  (Jaeger.) 

found  it  to  become  enlarged  and  club-shaped  on  the  nasal  side  and  slit¬ 
like  on  the  temporal  side,  in  those  cases  where  the  maximum  distention 
of  the  eyeball  is  in  the  visual  axis.  This  is  seen  in  Figs.  240  and  241. 

He  moreover  proved  that  both  ends  of  the  space  were  dilated  in  those 
cases  where  the  greatest  stretching  was  in  the  position  of  the  optic  axis. 
This  is  shown  in  Figs.  242  and  243. 


Fig.  243. 
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Ophthalmoscopic  view  of  dilatation  of  both  ends  of  space.  (Jaeger.) 

He  fur^^^^monstrated,  as  shown  in  Figs.  244  and  245,  that  there 
is  a  thianmg  and  stretching  of  the  vessels  which  constitute  the  arte¬ 
rial  ^jwfelpmosis  between  the  short  ciliary  arteries  and  the  central  retinal 
aW  “*at  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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Jaeger  has  called  attention  to  the  inequality  which  exists  between  the 
vertical  and  horizonal  equatorial  axes  in  myopic  eyes,  showing  that  the 
latter  is  always  disproportionately  the  greater.  He  has  found  that  these 
axes  are  nearly  equal  in  emmetropic  or  slightly  hypermetropic  eyes. 
Lately,  Stilling 1  has  laid  stress  on  the  enlargement  of  the  horizontal 
diameters  of  the  eyeball,  attributing  it,  as  well  as  the  backward  pro¬ 
tuberance  in  the  macular  region,  to  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique. 
Weiss  has  proved  that  in  some  myopic  eyes,  with  marked  elongation  of 
the  axis,  the  optic  nerves  are  short  and  are  put  on  the  stretch  by 
the  inward  and  downward  movements  of  the  eye. 


Fig.  244. 


Fig.  245. 


anastomosing  arteries  at  the 
head  of  the  optic  nerve. 
(Jaeger.) 


Thinning  and  stretching  of  anastomos¬ 
ing  arteries  at  the  head  of  the  optic 
nerve.  (Jaeger.) 


When  the  eyeball  thus  undergoes  distention,  either  the  vitreous  must 
enlarge  or  a  space  must  form  which  soon  becomes  filled  with  serum.  In 
the  majority  of  such  eyes,  softening  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  vitreous, 
with  a  breaking  down  of  its  structure  and  the  formation  of  floating  fila¬ 
ments,  occurs.  These  filaments  often  throw  shadows  on  the  retina,  and 
are  perceived  by  the  patient  as  muscle.  At  times,  there  is^Adetachment 
of  the  vitreous,  the  space  between  it  and  the  retina  ,gi filled  with 
fluid.  Usually,  the  thinning  and  atrophy  of  the  chorioi^re  most  marked 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  entrance,  presenting  a  meniscoid  or 

a  conical  shape.  The  area  of  atrophy  may,  how<^a^  encircle  the  nerve- 
head  and  be  more  developed  either  to  the  nasavsfae  or  above  or  below. 
It  may  extend  out  irregularly,  often  fflT^pig  the  retinal  vessels, 
and  having  its  greatest  diameter  in  thejAmection  of  the  upper  or  lower 
temporal  branches.  The  affected  ar^a  may  become  atrophic,  or  have 
pigment-spots  and  some  unobliteratepl  vessels  of  the  chorioid  remaining 
in  it.  Besides  these  changes  (aswefl  as  in  other  states  of  refraction), 
a  horizontally  ovoid  disk,  ^th>i*$nal  vessels  entering  obliquely  from 
above,  is  occasionally  found^ySuch  a  nerve-head  is  bordered  below  by 
a  broadened  scleral  rins  a  completely  atrophic  area,  beyond  which 
there  is  an  area  of  parfi^or  complete  atrophy  of  the  chorioid. 

In  some  rare  caqg^  even  of  high  myopia,  there  is  but  little  that  is 
abnormal,  except  /relight  thinning  of  the  chorioid  coat  and  its  contained 
pigment,  to  be  ^^rwith  the  ophthalmoscope.  Generally,  even  in  mod¬ 
erate  myopia,  th&re  is  a  narrow  band  or  a  meniscus  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
ontic  nerveNJhere  the  chorioid  is  lighter- colored  than  in  other  parts,  and 
times,  heapings  of  pigment  or  some  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
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chorioid,  can  be  seen.  This  loss  of  chorioid-pigment  may  continue  till 
the  entire  meniscus  becomes  white.  The  area  of  disturbed  or  absorbed 
pigmentation  is  generally  bounded  toward  the  macula  lutea,  by  a  more 
or  less  complete  black  rim.  In  cases  of  myopia  of  higher  degree,  the  men¬ 
iscus  assumes  a  more  or  less  conical  shape,  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  gen¬ 
erally  pointing  toward  the  macula.  At  times,  the  conus  may  be  so  dotted 
with  concentric  pigment-rings  as  to  show  the  various  stages  in  its  growth. 
The  atrophic  area  is  frequently  not  confined  to  the  temporal  side  of  the 
disk,  but  surrounds  the  disk.  Often,  in  cases  of  high-grade  myopia  in 
patients  toward  middle  life,  where  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  groups 
of  irregular  pigment-splotches  and  white  atrophic  patches  appear  in  the 
chorioid.  They  seem,  by  preference,  to  form  in  the  macular  region,  or 
bewteen  it  and  the  disk.  In  some  advanced  cases,  besides  the  formation 
of  conus,  there  is  an  absorption  of  epithelial  pigment  throughout  the  eye- 
ground.  This  loss  so  affects  the  rods  and  cones,  as  to  cause  great  re¬ 
duction  in  visual  acuity.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  the  production  of 
numerous  vitreous  opacities.  These  changes  in  the  vitreous,  chorioid, 
and  retina,  frequently  prelude  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  which  may 
gradually  lead  to  absolute  blindness.  Many  cases  of  high  myopia,  how¬ 
ever,  retain  fair  peripheral  vision  for  years  after  macular  changes  have 
caused  the  appearance  of  absolute  central  scotoma. 

Patients  with  slight  degrees  of  myopia  often  scarcely  recognize  any 
deterioration  of  their  sight,  and  are  surprised  to  find  that  their  distant 
vision  can  be  bettered  by  concave  glasses.  Those  with  moderate  degrees 
complain  of  inability  to  see  objects  clearly  at  a  distance ;  while  those 
with  high  degrees,  thoroughly  realizing  their  near-sightedness,  complain 
either  of  increase  of  the  affection,  or  of  inability  to  recognize  objects 
clearly  at  the  distance  at  which  they  are  compelled  to  work  In  young 
people  who  see  badly  at  a  distance,  perfect  acuity  of  is  usually 

found  at  some  point  near  the  eye.  If,  under  such  cir^mistances,  letters 
of  double  size  are  no  longer  read  at  double  the  di^wfce,  the  existence 
of  myopia  may  be  assumed.  Especially  is  thi^sSyif  the  patients  still 
have  the  full  amount  of  accommodation  whid^is  proper  for  their  age, 
and  the  entire  range  of  accommodation  is^wtffcght  nearer  to  the  eye.  In 
such  cases,  concave  glasses  will  improyeVtij^  distant  vision.  The  one 
which  corresponds  with  the  far-  point  dj^he  eye,  is  the  one  that  will  give 
5/5,  and  will  allow  the  range  of  accommodation  to  approach  that  of 
emmetropia.  .  Jb . 

In  advanced  cases,  the  retinal  vessels  appear  dragged,  being  straighter 
in  their  course.  The  mair^A^fes  diverge  more  at  right  angles.  When 
the  direct  method  of  ophdrJlmoscopic  examination  is  used,  not  only  are 
the  appearances  of  thfe  fufruus  oculi  made  visible,  by  that  concave  lens 
which  allows  a  distmcriinage  of  the  macula,  or  the  region  between  it 
and  the  disk,  but  aarla^proximate  measure  of  any  needed  correcting-glass 
is  obtained. 

Spasm  o^dW^accommodation  in  hypermetropic  eyes  gives  transient 
symptomat^myopia.  The  diagnosis  between  it  and  true  myopia  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  tne  peculiarities  of  the  range  of  accommodation,  and  from  the 
factHJfiy  ho  concave  glass  gives  full  acuity  of  vision  for  any  length  of 
tii^em  the  former.  Further,  in  the  functional  variety,  there  is  a  dis- 
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proportion  between  the  glass  chosen  and  that  with  which  the  eye-ground 
can  be  best  seen.  In  cases  of  doubt,  a  few  drops  of  any  of  the  stronger 
mydriatics  will  soon  unmask  any  spasm.  The  simulation  of  myopia  by 
some  patients  with  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia,  who  hold  their  work 
close  to  their  eyes,  so  as  to  obtain  large,  although  blurred,  images,  can 
be  detected  by  the  improvement  of  vision  by  convex  glasses,  and  the 
information  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  vision  of  myopes  offers  some  peculiarities.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  eye  has  a  finite  far-point,  objects  which  are  more  distant  are  seen 
through  circles  of  diffusion,  which  are  all  the  more  annoying,  because 
the  pupil  is  generally  large.  Points  of  light,  such  as  the  larger  stars  and 
planets  and  the  moon,  appear  as  irregular  shining  disks,  which  are  much 
larger  in  diameter  than  they  are  to  the  normal  eye.  These  optical 
defects  are,  to  some  extent,  remedied  by  a  partial  closure  of  the  lids. 
This  not  only  allows  the  lids  to  act  as  stenopaeic  slits,  thus  permitting  a 
diminution  of  the  circles  of  diffusion  by  allowing  entrance  to  the  more 
central  rays  alone,  but  may  cause  some  flattening  of  the  cornea  or  pro¬ 
duce  a  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye,  by  their  tem¬ 
porary  pressure  upon  the  globe.  Upon  account  of  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  palpebral  fissure,  the  diameter  of  the  circles  of  diffusion  is  most 
diminished  in  the  vertical  direction,  thus  rendering  horizontal  lines 
more  plainly  visible.  The  cilia,  however,  act  to  some  extent  as  vertical 
linear  objects,  and  give  rise  to  duplication  of  lines  in  the  same  direction. 
This  closure  of  the  eyelids  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  physiognomy 
of  myopes  who  either  do  not  wear  correcting- glasses,  or  whose  correc¬ 
tions  are  inadequate. 

Inasmuch  as,  with  an  equal  tension  on  the  accommodation,  myopes  are 
able  to  hold  objects  nearer  than  emmetropes,  they  see  them  under  a 
larger  angle  of  vision,  and  consequently,  such  objects  appeax<|rarger  size. 
Moderate  degrees  of  myopia,  therefore,  give  their  pos^S^s  some  ad¬ 
vantages  for  near  vision.  Again,  owing  to  the  ranga^^tcommodation 
being  situated  near  the  eye,  myopes  can  read  longe^^ithout  the  aid  of 
glasses  when  they  become  presbyopic.  In  some*&JCunate  cases,  where 
they  have  a  far-point  of  from  eight  to  twek^Qclies,  they  are  able  to 
dispense  with  glasses.  Failing  accommodation)  Irowever,  deprives  them 
of  the  power  of  approaching  their  work  Jkgr  nearer  to  the  eye  than  the 
far-point.  In  this  respect,  their  visioiQfe  like  that  of  the  presbyopic 
normal  eye  armed  with  a  strong  glasj0^here  there  is  but  little  deviation 
from  the  artificial  far-point  giveiO^y  the  glasses.  Inasmuch  as  some 
grades  of  myopia  do  not  need  sj^Wopic  spectacles  until  late  in  life, 
while  others  never  require  ai^vaVidely  disseminated  popular  impression 
exists  that  myopes  have  ^ropg  eyes  This  belief  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  upon  accbtmt  of  the  narrowing  of  the  pupil  which  ap¬ 
pears  with  old  age  consequent  diminution  of  circles  of  diffusion), 
distant  vision  mav^G^some  extent,  be  even  improved. 

From  the  fo^&rhg  description  of  the  anatomy  and  ophthalmoscopic 
appearance  fl^jmyopic  eyes,  it  will  be  seen  that  Donders’s  statement, 
that  “  the  myopic  eye  is  a  sick  eye,”1  is  correct;  and,  notwithstanding 
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the  advantages  enjoyed  in  old  age  by  near-sighted  eyes  of  a  medium 
grade,  the  fact  remains,  that  where  the  condition  is  progressive  and  is  of 
high  grade,  there  is  serious  impairment  of  vision  later  in  life.  In  the 
lower  grades,  this  consists  in  increasing  myodesopia,  and  in  such  changes 
in  the  vitreous  and  the  lens  as  tend  to  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  latter 
and  favor  the  production  of  cataract.  In  the  graver  forms,  there  is  not 
only  local  atrophy  round  the  disk,  causing  an  increase  of  Mariotte’s  spot 
in  the  field  of  vision,  but  also  such  changes  in  the  epithelial  layer  as  will 
affect  the  function  of  the  rods  and  cones.  Moroever,  local  atrophies  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  retina,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  macula 
lutea,  only  too  often  destroy  central  vision.  In  such  cases,  the  chorioidal 
and  vitreous  changes  favor  the  occurrence  of  retinal  detachment,  which 
frequently  produces  a  loss  of  the  last  remnants  of  vision. 

Whilst  discussing  emmetropia  and  hypermetropia,  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  eyes  are  usually  hypermetropic  at  birth.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  the  eye  starting  with  a  visual  axis  of  from  seventeen  and  one-half 
to  nineteen  millimeters,  increases  during  the  growth  of  the  body,  at  least 
2.75  millimeters  in  the  same  direction,  even  though  it  remains  with  a 
very  short  axis,  producing  a  high  hypermetropia  (II  —  1/4  to  1/2) — 
while  if  it  becomes  emmetropic,  the  growth  of  the  eyeball  must  be  even 
more  considerable.  In  that  portion  of  the  community  whose  occupations 
are  sedentary,  and  where  continued  near-work  is  involved,  many  eye¬ 
balls  can  be  noticed  which,  by  stretching,  have  acquired  still  larger 
dimensions,  and  have  consequently  become  myopic.  On  inquiry,  it  will 
be  generally  found  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  refraction,  which 
occurred  in  childhood  or  youth.  Let  consideration,  for  a  moment,  be 
taken  of  the  circumstances  in  which  this  change  takes  place,  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  eye,  and  the  discomforts 
occasioned  to  the  individual  in  whom  the  changa^w^  in  progress. 
When  the  soft,  elastic,  and  bluish  sclerotic  of  thegwhng  is  looked  at, 
it  can  be  readily  perceived  how,  under  any  softoj^sg  influence,  it  would 
give  way  slowly  even  to  normal  intra-ocular  j 

Transient  congestion  is  the  universal  law^l 
our  muscles  are  used,  more  blood  circv1 
they  become  tense  and  swollen.  If>c<7_  0 
attempted,  more  blood  flows  into  thAgting  muscles.  Here  the  vascular 
network  of  the  chorioid,  as  well  as\hlt  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  ciliary 
processes,  occupy  more  space  a^0iransiently  raise  the  intra-ocular  press¬ 
ure  ;  this  pressure  being  aygniHited  by  the  tension  of  the  straight  and 
oblique  muscles  in  direcfcNsSfhevisual  axis  inward  and  downward.  The 
retina  shares  in  the  excitement,  becoming  thicker  and  less  trans¬ 

parent,  and  presentaqa  a  faint  pinkish  hue  in  its  thicker  parts,  thus 
causing  it  to  veil^heupper  and  lower  margins  of  the  disk.  The  walls 
of  the  larger  bM^essels  at  or  near  the  disk  become  visible,  whilst  nu¬ 
merous  yelhWjs*  or  silvery  reflexes  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
ey e-gr oqmSkear  the  smaller  vessels ;  these  reflexes  being  probably  due 
either  tbSSimilar  cause  or  to  an  infiltration  of  the  vascular  lymph- 
shealjA  The  condition  is  identical  with  that  which  has  been  so  well 
dds@fbed  and  pictured  by  Jaeger,  as  retinal  irritation.  Even  the  dense 
^erotic  coat  carries  more  blood,  and  its  lymph-spaces,  as  well  as  those 
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of  the  cornea,  become  more  distended  by  serum.  In  healthy  individuals 
who  have  sufficient  intervals  of  rest  and  sleep,  the  bloodvessels  contract, 
the  increased  exudation  of  serum  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  eye  subsides 
into  a  state  of  quiescence.  If,  however,  the  period  of  work  be  too  pro¬ 
longed  or  be  too  often  repeated,  the  capillaries  and  lymph-spaces  remain 
dilated,  and  there  is  never  a  period  during  which  there  is  complete  con¬ 
traction  and  quiet.  The  reflex-action  which  determines  a  normal  flow 
of  blood  to  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  becomes  disturbed,  and  the  result 
is  a  congestion  of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  tarsal  and  bulbar  conjunctive, 
accompanied  by  an  itching,  burning,  and  watering  of  the  eye,  with  a 
feeling  of  “  sandiness”  or  “sleepiness.”  Whenever  the  exertion  is 
pushed  still  further,  the  weary  muscles  ache,  and  there  is  pain  in  and 
back  of  the  eye,  which  shoots  through  the  temples  and  the  forehead. 
Even  under  the  normal  intra-ocular  pressure,  frequent  repetitions  of 
this  process  cause  the  congested,  serum-infiltrated,  and  softened  tissues 
to  give  way.  This  yielding  generally  occurs  at  the  posterior  pole, 
where  the  sclerotic  is  best  supplied  with  blood,  and  where  it  is  weakened 
by  the  numerous  perforations  for  the  entrance  of  the  posterior  ciliary 
arteries  and  nerves.  A  gradual  lengthening  of  the  visual  axis  is  thus 
produced,  which  results  first  in  a  diminishing  hypermetropia,  and 
finally  in  the  production  of  increasing  myopia.  Any  constitutional 
dyscrasia  which  makes  the  circulation  sluggish  and  the  tissues  less  tense 
and  resisting — notably  those  morbid  processes  which  are  usually  grouped 
under  the  name  of  scrofula — greatly  augments  the  tendency  to  change. 
Feebleness  of  the  constitution  after  eruptive  and  continued  fevers,  often 
produces  the  same  change.  Any  continued  low-grade  inflammation  of 
the  chorioid,  may  lead  to  softening,  and  cause  the  eye  to  give  way  to 
normal  intra-ocular  pressure  on  the  slightest  attempt  at  near-work, 
thus  producing  the  myopia  which  is  occasionally  encountered  among 
unlettered  people.  Myopia  once  produced  during  ad^^cmice,  may 
either  continue  progressive  or  come  to  a  standstill.  Wfifcn  the  latter 
occurs,  it  is  apt  to  take  place  somewhere  between  theses  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years,  when  the  body  has  completedCJfc  development  and 
growth.  <Cj 

Where  myopic  eyes  have  become  stationary  in  their  refraction  and 
have  not  attained  a  high  degree  of  near-sfgdiiSaness  during  their  youth, 
they  often  remain  comfortable  and  cajCWh  of  doing  much  hard  work. 
They  may  also  enjoy  the  advantage  oftnot  having  to  resort  to  spectacles 
for  near-work  until  late  in  life,  and/ra&naps,  if  the  far-point  lies  between 
twelve  and  eight  inches,  they  m||^Rver  require  them.  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  myopia  has  attained  Jfl^Miigher  grade  in  youth,  or  where,  owing 
to  feebleness  and  overwork^in  Jdult  life,  unusual  strain  is  put  upon  the 
eyes,  it  may  gradually  increase.  In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  the  previously  de^cffibed  changes  in  the  macular  region,  which  so 
often,  when  the  pati0p  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  produce  a  central 
scotoma  which  renters  him  incapable  of  all  useful  work;  and  indeed 
practically  bM^oIn  many  cases,  the  failure  of  sight  is  so  great  that 
the  patient  with  difficulty  get  about.  Where  detachment  of  the 
retina  s^te>h\  the  condition  is  apt  to  result  in  blindness, 
dewwi  t 
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assumed  in  modern  life,  where  almost  every  child  is  sent  to  school,  and 
where  it  is  rare  to  encounter  anyone  who  cannot  read  and  write,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  the  writings  of  those  who 
in  various  countries  have  made  the  average  refraction  of  the  human  eye 
the  subject  of  careful  and  laborious  investigation.  Jaeger,  in  1861, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  and  Randall,  in 
1888,  reported  one  hundred  and  five  studies,  in  which  165,000  (165,- 
384)  eyes  had  been  examined.  Of  these,  92,435  (58.8  per  cent.)  were 
emmetropic,  32,343  (19.5  per  cent.)  were  myopic,  and  36,347  (21.9  per 
cent)  were  hypermetropic;  while  4259  were  remarkably  astigmatic  or 
amblyopic.  In  this  series,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  young 
cases,  myopia  was  perhaps  only  apparent,  being  due  to  spasm  of  accom¬ 
modation,  while  the  slightly  greater  number  of  hypermetropes  repre¬ 
sented  only  manifest  hypermetropia,  and  should  really  be  increased  by 
a  vast  number  of  those  apparently  emmetropic,  in  whom  a  hypermetropia 
was  rendered  latent  by  accommodation.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  compilation  by  Randall,  the  vast  majority  of  the  eyes  of  the 
newborn  are  hypermetropic : 


Date. 

Investigator. 

Infants. 

Eyes. 

Hypermetropia. 

Emmetropia. 

Myopia. 

1861 

Jaeger, 

[100  x] 

100 

17  =  17  per  ct. 

5=5  per  ct. 

78  =  78  per  ct. 

1880 

Ely, 

111 

154 

106  =  69 

21  =  14 

27  =  18  “• 

1880 

Horstmann, 

20 

40 

28  =  70 

8  =  20 

4=10 

1881 

Koenigstein, 

281 

562 

552  =  98.2  “ 

10  =  2 

1884 

Schleich, 

150 

300 

300  =  100 

1884 

Ulrich, 

102 

204 

204  =  100 

1884 

Bjerrum, 

87 

[87] 

61=  70.1  “ 

23  =  26.4  “ 

3=  3.4  “ 

1884 

Horstmann, 

50 

100 

88  =  88 

10  =  10 

2=2  “ 

Total, 

901 

1547 

1356  =  87.6  “ 

”  *6 

114=  7.3  “ 

In  considering  this  compilation,  the  extren^Nnfficulty  of  the  task 
must  be  remembered  where  it  is  necessaryjr^  rely  absolutely  on  the 
ophthalmoscope  for  determination,  whilst^jjr  child  is  constantly  mov¬ 
ing  its  head  and  eyes.  In  fact,  aks^A™  accuracy  can  be  attained 
only  by  a  thorough  abolition  of  {mc&oufi oration  by  the  instillation  of 
a  strong  mydriatic  in  the  eyes  of  Mi  the  examiner  and  the  examined. 
Owing  to  a  want  of  attention  to  m^e  precautions,  it  is  probable  that 
the  above  statistics  contain  J2gr  eat  overstatement  of  the  amount  of 
myopia.  It  must  be  remeip^ed,  however,  that  Jaeger  attributes  the 
prevalence  of  myopia  greater  curvature  of  the  lens  during  the 

first  two  days  of 

As  to  the  avera^  ^fraction  of  the  human  eye  during  school-life,  a 
very  different  picture  is  obtained.  From  the  numerous  examinations 
made  on  this^^Sject,  the  author  has  selected  for  reproduction  three 
tables  by  di^4rent  writers,  as  giving  a  correct  view  of  some  of  the  best 
and  mq»Wh*reful  work  on  this  subject: 

In  W^^igs.  246  and  247),  the  relative  proportion  of  hyperme¬ 
tropic  ehimetropia,  and  myopia  in  the  different  classes  is  given.  In 
tWTVother  (Fig.  248),  there  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  number 
of  manifest  hypermetropes.  The  results  agree,  in  so  far  as  they 
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show  a  marked  increase  of  the  myopia  and  a  decided  diminution  of 
hypermetropia  during  school -life,  while  emmetropia  runs  with  compara- 


FlG.  246. 


Fig.  247. 
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The  grades  and  the  ages  of  primary  classes  and  youngest  scholars  are  put 
on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  oldest  are  placed  at  the  extreme  right.  In 
Conrad’s  table,  the  punctate  lines  mark  the  refraction-curve  as  indicated 
by  the  test-letters,  while  the  continuous  black  lines  show  the  determina¬ 
tions  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  two  sets  of  curves  are  almost  parallel 
in  myopia,  but  their  great  variation  in  hypermetropia  and  emmetropia, 
shows  how  readily  hypermetropia  may  be  masked  by  the  accommodation 
in  the  young.  In  the  statistics  of  some  other  observers,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  paper  of  Cohn,  and  in  that  of  Loring  and  Derby,  emme¬ 
tropia  is  found  taking  the  place  of  hypermetropia.  This  difference  of 
result  is  principally  apparent,  being  caused  by  allowing  a  pretty  wide 
limit  for  the  term  “  emmetropia,”  and  counting  all  who  have  good  dis¬ 
tant  vision  without  any  manifest  hypermetropia  in  this  class.  Risley 1 
has  given  two  interesting  tables.  One  (Fig.  249),  shows  the  relation  of  the 
various  states  of  refraction  to  the  pathological  changes  of  the  interior  of 
the  eye  as  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  other  (Fig.  250),  gives  the 
relation  between  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  asthenopia,  and  diminished 
acuity  of  vision.  Among  the  pathological  conditions,  he  has  included  all 
grades  of  disturbance,  extending  from  retinal  irritation  to  neuro-retinitis, 
chorioiditis,  and  chorioidal  atrophy.  The  upper  curve  of  Fig.  249, 
shows  that  while  thirty-one  and  ninety-seven-hundredths  per  cent,  of 
emmetropic  eyes  are  affected,  there  is  a  rapid  rise  to  fifty  per  cent, 
for  hypermetropia,  and  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  for  hypermetropic  astig¬ 
matism.  The  same  curve  also  shows  a  falling  to  seventy-four  per  cent, 
for  mixed  astigmatism,  to  eighty-one  per  cent,  for  myopia,  and  to  eighty- 
seven  per  cent,  for  myopic  astigmatism.  Here  the  fall  is  probably 
due  to  the  giving  way  and  alteration  of  curvature  in  the  cornea,  which 
to  some  extent  relieves  the  tendency  to  distention  at  ^Ae  posterior  pole. 
The  second  table  (Fig.  250),  which  exhibits  the  anf^jwitM  asthenopia  in 
the  various  states  of  refraction,  shows  a  steady  ri^from  twenty-one  per 
cent,  in  emmetropia  to  seventy-four  per  cent,  in  mixed  astigmatism. 

It  having  been  demonstrated  that  myopdEyfrs  produced  during  ado¬ 
lescence,  and  is  largely  increased  by  continuance  of  near-work,  and 
also  that  a  myopic  eye  is  a  u  sick/Sp^,  the  question  arises,  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  de\*aio^eaent  of  near-sightedness  ?  The 
answer  is  :  First,  to  keep  the  yoin&  in  such  vigorous  health  that  their 
eye-tissues  will  be  in  a  condjiioirto  resist  any  reasonable  strain  put 
upon  them  ;  secondly,  to  pnf%ife  eyes  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  for  work ;  and.  ijairljy,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  work,  or 
to  temporarily  stop  i%Sif  necessary.  As  regards  the  first  proposi¬ 
tion,  we  must  lea^  to  attempt  to  exact  of  the  feeble,  scrofulous, 

and  those  affectefil^y  chronic  disease,  the  tasks  that  may  be  safely 
demanded  frpqgjFe  vigorous  and  healthy.  We  should  take  care  never 
to  require  th&^fill  amount  of  school-work  from  a  child  immediately 
after  re^ovwPfrom  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  other  exhaust¬ 
ing  a^^^disease.  Better,  that  six  months  of  schooling  should  be 

!^d\  Risley  informs  the  author  that  this  percentage  is  higher  than  that  shown  by  his  subse¬ 
quent  investigations,  because  in  this  series  in  one  class  in  a  dark  school-room,  every  one  of  the 
f^gmy^hildren  had  retinal  irritation.  In  these  tables,  MAs,  is  equivalent  to  Am  of  Ponders ; 
Ias  to  Ah ;  and  Mx  to  Ahm  and  Amh. 
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lost,  and  the  child  set  back  in  a  lower  class,  than  that  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  until  his  eyes  have  entered  upon  the  down  grade 
of  diminishing  hypermetropia,  or  the  still  steeper  decline  of  increasing 
myopia.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  exercise,  with  attention  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  alimentary  canal, 
should  be  insisted  on ;  while,  in  addition,  iron,  quinine,  and  cod-liver 
oil,  should  be  freely  administered  to  the  feeble.  As  regards  the  second 
proposition,  the  question  is  a  much  more  complicated  one,  and  it  is 
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in  relation  to  refraction. 
(Risley.) 


often  out  of  our  power  to  do  much  to  im^^ove  the  faulty  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  such  young  eyesjj^  doomed  to  labor.  The  school¬ 
room  should  be  well  lighted  and  p^omrly  ventilated,  and  there  should 
be  some  arrangement  of  the  s^kfeel  that  will  permit  the  tasks  to  be 
frequently  interrupted  by  shpfCVntervals  of  rest,  so  that  the  eyes,  after 
accommodation  for  readin^w  writing,  shall  be  rested  by  relaxation  of 
the  ciliary  muscles  and^efnterni  by  looking  at  some  distant  object, 
such  as  a  blackboard^o0a  chart  in  the  lecture-room.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  school-room  (Qnot  have  too  much  light,  because,  where  it  is 
excessive  or  fiills^K^un desirable  directions,  it  can  be  readily  moderated 
and  controlled  ^  suitable  window-shades,  curtains,  and  screens.  If 
there  is  tooj^tle  daylight,  it  is  not  possible  to  replace  it  advantageously 
by  any  klNfi%n  means  of  artificial  illumination.  Wherever  practicable, 
the  str^^eSt  light  should  come  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  that  in  writing 
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the  shadow  of  the  hand  shall  not  be  in  the  way.  If  possible,  there 
should  always  be  windows  in  more  than  one  wall,  as,  otherwise,  the  side 
away  from  the  windows,  if  the  room  be  a  large  one,  will  be  insufficiently 
illuminated.  When  there  is  a  choice,  the  best  arrangement,  in  our 
climate,  is  a  room  with  the  main  light  coming  from  the  north,  and  with 
the  seats  made  to  face  properly-curtained  windows  looking  east.  A 
skylight  in  a  slanting  roof  which  faces  the  north,  also  furnishes  a 
desirable  situation  for  the  entrance  of  light  into  a  school-room.  If 
practicable,  side-windows  should  be  used  both  for  ventilation  and  for 
additional  light.  A  southern  exposure  is  bright,  cheerful,  and  warm 
in  winter,  and  the  direct  sunlight  may,  with  care,  be  properly  screened 


Fig.  251. 


out,  but  the  room  is  apt  to  bec^nem  tolerably  hot  in  summer.  In 
situations  not  shadowed  by  tree^7|rby  other  houses,  one  square  foot  of 
glass  to  every  five  square  fee^ptnoor-surface,  is  considered  sufficient. 
This  is  a  good  general  prop^^on  for  construction.  In  buildings  already 
occupied  as  schools,  p^rhaps^the  readiest  test  is  to  try  to  read  small 
print  in  the  darkeswmner  of  the  room  on  a  dark  day.  When  the 
light  is  insufficieift,^^  can  utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage  by  coating 
the  walls  and  ceiSn^of  the  room  with  some  dead-white  material.  When 
an  adjoiningffij£S»§e  comes  close  to  the  windows,  its  walls,  if  practicable, 
should  also /^whitened.  When  artificial  light  is  used,  it  should,  even 
if  it  ba  ^S^tric,  be  placed  low  and  near  the  desk  or  table.  The  direct 
rays^&j^ml  be  excluded  from  the  eyes  by  means  of  porcelain  or  tin 
^yWie  latter  being  painted  white  on  the  inside.  With  feebler 
nation,  such  as  that  produced  by  gas  or  by  the  higher  grades  of 
is  position  of  the  light  is  all  the  more  important.  One  student’s- 
damp  for  every  two  pupils,  is  the  minimum  that  should  be  allowed. 
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It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in  order  to  read  even  coarse  print  in  twilight 
or  in  feeble  light,  we  are  obliged  to  hold  it  very  near  the  eyes,  thus 
obtaining  large  retinal  images.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  strain  the  accommodation  and  convergence  in  order  to  see  such 
objects  sharply.  Stooping  over  work  causes  the  neck  to  be  bent  for¬ 
ward,  which  interferes  with  the  return  circulation  through  the  jugulars, 
thus  damming  up  the  blood  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  orbits;  this  tendency 
being  further  aided  by  the  faulty  position  interfering  with  the  full  play 
of  the  chest  and  the  proper  expansion  of  the  lungs.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  important  that  the  height  of  the  seat  of  the  chair  should  be  so 
proportioned  to  the  stature  of  the  individual  occupying  it,  that  his  feet 
shall  rest  firmly  either  on  the  floor  or  on  a  foot-stool ;  while  the  height 
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of  the  desk-top,  which  should  be  sloping,  be  so  arranged  that 

the  work  can  be  comfortably  carried  on,  w%nl^  rhe  body  is  held  erect, 
and  the  print  or  writing  placed  at  a  suable  distance  from  the  eye. 
Figs.  251  and  252  show  how  badly  proportioned  school-furniture  will 
tend  to  strain  the  eye  by  necessita0pg  its  too  near  approach  to  the 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  encou^e  the  habit  of  leaning  on  the  desk, 
which  in  some  instances,  esj^cMPy'in  the  feeble  and  scrofulous,  will 
tend  to  produce  spinal  curyatfia^e.  Fig.  253  shows  a  very  ingenious 
head-rest,  devised  by  KgrflnJSmn,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  pupil 
from  unduly  bending  the  rrfeful  forward,  and  to  compel  him  to  sit  straight. 
There  is  probably,  ho^feer,  no  better  corrective  than  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  an  inteltafept  teacher. 

The  print  of^A^school-books  should  be  large,  the  type  broad-faced, 
and  the  ink  so  that  even  to  eyes  with  slightly  diminished  acuity 

of  vision,  ^\e  letters  will  be  readily  legible.  It  is  usually  out  of  our 
power  or  abridge  the  curriculum ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  protest 

again^fektne  modern  tendency  to  send  children  to  school  at  too  early  an 
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age  and  to  teach  them  too  many  branches,  thus  overburdening  the  mind, 
and  unduly  taxing  and  distending  the  soft  eyes  natural  to  this  period 
of  development  and  growth.  Suitable  recesses  and  sufficient  exercise 
in  the  fresh  air  during  daylight,  are  all-important,  and  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon. 

As  myopia  depends  on  the  lengthening  of  the  visual  axis,  we 
have  no  means  of  radical  cure  at  our  command.  Our  first  en¬ 
deavor,  therefore,  must  be  to  prevent  its  production  by  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  hygienic  rules  above  laid  down.  If  the  condition  becomes 
once  established,  we  should  endeavor  to  arrest  its  progress  by  the 
strictest  care  of  the  eyes,  wThich  should  be  constantly  protected  by  the 
employment  of  proper  concave  glasses,  so  as  to  render  any  necessary 
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Head-rest.  (Kallmann.) 
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This  is  so,  inasmuch  as  a  strong  glgfes  ra^often  preferred  upon  account 
of  the  clear,  sharp-cut  images  it  of  distant  objects,  and  the  im- 

ution  of  the  circles  of  diffusion, 


as  the  pupil  contracts  in  its  e£S6?to  overcome  such  an  improper  lens. 


myopia,  where  the  whole  in¬ 
congestion,  there  is  spasm  of 


the  ciliary  muscle,  >hi@  temporarily  increases  the  real  refraction  of 
the  eye,  and  gives  Reappearance  of  a  higher  degree  of  myopia. 

If  we  give  a^g^ss  m  the  slightest  degree  too  strong,  the  myopic  eye 
is  converted  in^^functionally  hypermetropic  one,  and  consequently  to 
get  clear  nrnigBg'on  the  retina,  accommodation  and  convergence  must  be 
unduly  In  testing  the  patient,  therefore,  across  the  room  with 

the  tesfc^te,  as  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  Determination  of  Errors 
oi  action,  the  weakest  glass  which  will  give  good  vision,  should  be 


^ces  tnis  acuity,  corresponds  in  strength  with  the  distance  of  the  far- 


se  .  Even  then,  the  result  is  doubtful  unless  the  glass  which  pro- 
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point,  as  determined  by  the  range  of  accommodation  in  the  reading-test. 
As  explained  on  pages  240  to  249,  such  examination  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  with  the  ophthalmoscope  used  as  an  optometer  for  the 
determination  of  the  refraction- error,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  condition  of 
the  media  and  the  fundus.  In  all  young  people  in  whom  the  accommo¬ 
dation  is  still  active,  the  eyes  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  a 
solution  of  atropia,  duboisia,  or  hyoscyamia  sufficiently  strong  to  produce 
absolute  loss  of  accommodation  power.  The  weakest  glass  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  gives  the  patient  good  vision,  should  be  the  one 
selected  for  use  during  the  correction  for  distance.  If  any  astigmatism 
be  present,  it  should  also  be  corrected.  In  cases  where  there  is  much 
retinal  haze  and  chorioidal  woolliness,  it  is  doubly  necessary  to  use 
mydriatics.  Here,  as  well  as  in  cases  with  spasms  of  accommodation, 
repeated  instillations  should  be  made  on  successive  days,  as  explained 
in  detail  on  page  263,  till  it  is  sure  that  the  eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 
Under  this  treatment,  the  true  refraction  of  the  eye  is  not  only  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  the  congestion  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  is  diminished.  A 
persistence  in  this  method  of  treatment,  re-enforced  by  abstinence  from 
all  near-work,  will  often  result  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  becoming  quiet 
and  losing  all  signs  of  retinal  and  chorioidal  congestion.  Where  mydri¬ 
atics  are  used,  the  eyes  should  be  protected  from  excessive  light  during 
the  entire  period  of  pupillary  dilatation,  by  smoked  glasses.  When  by 
repeated  testing,  the  lens  which  makes  parallel  rays  sufficiently  diver¬ 
gent  to  appear  to  come  from  the  far-point  is  found,  the  full  correction 
has  been  ascertained. 

The  full  correction  thus  determined,  the  question  arises,  How  shall 
the  patient  be  allowed  to  use  it  ?  In  many  cases,  where  the  myopia  is 
slight,  as,  for  example,  where  it  varies  from  one-fourth  to jbh^e-fourths 
of  a  diopter,  he  will  not,  as  a  rule,  wish  to  wear  the  glass^febitually.  In 
such  instances,  the  patient  may  safely  be  allowed  to  we^Vyas  a  lorgnette, 
or  eye-glass,  on  any  occasion  when  it  is  desirable  t$fs^e  distant  objects, 
and  to  read  and  write  without  it  if  there  b^tfiV  astigmatism.  In 
myopia  ranging  from  one  to  three  diopters,  thfqpfcient,  if  he  be  young, 
the  acuity  of  vision  be  perfect,  the  range  6i  accommodation  suitable 
to  his  age,  and  the  balance  of  the  extGfcnat^ye-muscles  good,  may  be 
allowed  to  convert  his  eye  into  an  ontiSfclly  emmetropic  one,  by  wear¬ 
ing  his  correcting-glass  habitually w^bVn  for  near-work  and  for  dis¬ 
tance.  When  the  patient  is  olderlSnd  the  grade  of  myopia  is  from 
two  to  four  diopters,  it  is  generally  best  to  let  him  use  his  full  cor¬ 
rection  for  distance,  and  to  ^^oKuncorrected  at  his  far-point.  Where 
there  is  insufficiency  oL,  internal  recti,  the  use  of  prisms  with 
their  bases  inward  to  dirniftish  the  strain  on  convergence,  is  often  ad¬ 
visable.  If  the  occupation  of  the  patient  makes  it  necessary  for  him 
to  see  distinctly  ne^Sojects  lying  somewhat  farther  off  than  his  uncor¬ 
rected  far-pointwfa^rtial  correction  should  be  given  to  enable  him  to 
do  this.  Fm^  example,  if  a  myope  of  three  diopters  finds  it  necessary 
to  read  mifsm^hotes  at  twenty-four  inches,  he  should  be  provided  with  a 
glass  of^-1.50  D.  for  that  purpose.  Myopes  of  higher  degrees  than  four 
diopt$tfS\a^e  almost  always  better  off  for  having  a  correction  both  for  near- 
wo£kai ra  for  distance,  even  though  they  are  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 
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either  of  carrying  two  pairs  of  spectacles  or  of  wearing  split  or  bi-focal 
glasses.  In  these  cases,  the  glass  for  near-work  is  determined  by  finding 
the  distance  at  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  subtracting  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  diopters  from  the  strength  of  the  distance-glass. 
For  instance,  if  a  myope  of  tJfc^e  diopters  desires  to  read  at  twelve 
inches,  a  glass  of  — 3.  D.  may  be  given.  If  his  work  be  at  eighteen 
inches,  a  glass  of  — 4.  D.  should  be  employed.  Many  myopes  of  high 
grade  who  desire  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  continually  changing  glasses, 
prefer  to  wear  their  reading-glasses  habitually,  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  lessened  degree  of  haziness  of  objects  beyond  their  reading-distance 
as  compared  with  that  produced  by  their  unassisted  eye.  Such  patients 
may  be  permitted  to  do  this  without  harm  to  their  eyes,  as  they  thus,  to 
some  extent,  avoid  the  serious  inconveniences  of  great  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  images  produced  by  strong  lenses,  and  the  distortion  of 
objects  arising  from  prismatic  action  of  such  lenses  as  soon  as  their 
optical  centres  cease  to  be  looked  through. 

Insufficiency  of  the  interni  in  myopia  is  often  a  cause  of  asthenopia. 
This  is  in  measure  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  eyeball  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  greater  prominence  in  the  orbit,  making  it  harder  for  the  straight 
muscles  to  move  the  globe.  Further,  as  the  far-point  lies  close  to  the 
eye,  the  interni  are  obliged  to  work  harder  to  converge  the  visual  axes 
sufficiently  to  obtain  binocular  fixation.  Moreover,  as  such  eyes  see 
distinctly  at  their  far-points  without  accommodation,  the  internal  recti 
muscles  are  deprived  of  the  aid  which  is  usually  afforded  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  innervation  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  There  is,  therefore,  a  decided 
tendency  to  divergence  and  divergent  strabismus.  In  marked  cases  of 
insufficiency,  crossed  double  images  for  both  near  and  distance  are  found 
when  vertical  diplopia  is  produced  by  a  prism.  When  >lA  insufficiency 
for  distance  amounts  to  ten  or  twelve  degrees,  and  th$V£oi>  reading  dis¬ 
tance  to  a  correspondingly  larger  amount,  great  reljKjof  asthenopia 
is  often  obtained  by  dividing  one  or,  if  necessai^^bth  of  the  externi. 
The  division  of  the  externi  was  supposed,  b^G^abfe,  to  be  a  means  of 
stopping  progressive  myopia.  Apparentl^v^emetimes  succeeds,  but  it 
often  fails  to  produce  this  result.  Le^seM^grees  of  insufficiency  are 
frequently  satisfactorily  remedied  bfo  afc€entring  the  glasses,  so  that 
their  centres  shall  be  farther  apart/nytei  the  centres  of  the  pupils ;  the 
action  of  a  prism  with  its  base  inwa^cTneing  thus  practically  obtained.  In 
many  cases  of  high  myopia,  esiWjMly  where  there  is  marked  diminution 
of  the  acuity  of  vision,  it  is  he£t  jp r  the  patient  to  relinquish  all  attempts 
at  binocular  vision  with  r&^Qng-gl asses,  and  to  use  the  eyes  alternately. 
High-grade  myopes  accustom  themselves  to  this,  and,  availing 

themselves  of  their  t^mjjency  to  divergence,  hold  the  book  toward  the 
side  of  the  better  gve,  thus  reading  for  hours  without  difficulty  or  any 
strain  on  either^^nnterni  or  ciliary  muscles.  Of  course,  the  constant 
use  of  the  eys&Jn  this  manner,  augments  the  tendency  to  divergent 
squint.  myopes  should  avoid  all  excessive  physical  exertion,  as 

well  as  Em^Cprolonged  stooping  or  straining,  because  such  procedures 
flush  ^^1  congest  the  eye,  and  thus  augment  intra-ocular  pressure  and 
teiftQpproduce  retinal  detachment  in  predisposed  eyes.  The  conges- 
of  myopic  eyes  often  causes  a  most  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension 
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and  burning.  This  may  be  much  relieved  by  washing  the  lids  with  hot 
water  freely  several  times  daily.  The  circulation  in  the  orbit  and  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball  is  thus  stimulated,  and  any  local  conges¬ 
tion  is  relieved. 


Astigmatism. 


r 


In  the  chapter  on  Physiological  Optics,  we  have  seen  that  if  an  em¬ 
metropic  eye  be  taken  as  representing  the  optical  normal  standard,  there 
are  but  two  variations  from  this  state  of  refraction.  One  is  where  the 
principal  focus  falls  in  front  of  the  retina,  and  the  other  is  where  the 
cone  of  rays,  if  continued,  would  come  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina.  If 
attention  be  turned  to  the  defects  of  the  lenses  of  the  eye,  we  find  that 
there  are,  as  described  on  page  151 :  1,  spherical  aberration  ;  2,  chro¬ 
matic  aberration ;  and  3,  irregularity  of  radius  of  curvature.  Either 
of  the  last  two,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  homocentric  light  falling  on  the 
lens,  no  longer  remains  homocentric.  Instead  of  all  the  rays  being  again 
gathered  to  a  single  focus,  the  lens  has  two  principal  foci,  one  for  the 
more  bent,  and  the  other  for  the  less  bent  rays.  This  condition  may 
also  be  produced  by  a  want  of  the  proper  relative  positions  of  the  optical 
centres  of  the  combined  lenses  of  the  eye.  Whewell  designated  these 
effects  as  astigmatism ,  to  express  the  fact  that  homocentric  light  is  not 
gathered  to  a  central  point  or  focus. 

The  first  variety,  in  which  there  is  unequal  curvature  in  any  one 
meridian,  is  called  irregular  astigmatism .  It  is  probably  universal  in 
the  human  eye,  causing  points  or  disks  of  light  to  appear  to  have  irreg¬ 
ular  projections  from  them  ;  in  a  word,  to  look  “  star- shaped.’*  “  Stars,” 
therefore,  in  all  languages,  have  appellations  of  synonymoA  meaning, 
showing  the  universality  of  the  optical  defect.  Careful  iphthalmo- 
metric  measurements  have  demonstrated  that  the  sea^2>  this  variety  of 
astigmatism  is  usually  in  the  lens.  When  it  is  in^p^cornea,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  result  either  of  irregular  contract  m  cicatrization  from 
previous  ulceration,  or  of  softening  and  stretoM*g  from  some  patholog¬ 
ical  process,  such  as  conical  cornea. 

Where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  (tov&mre  of  different  meridians, 
there  is  regular  astigmatism .  This  iy^nally  due  to  asymmetry  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  present  in  all  eyes.  ^^Vmiough  there  may  be  a  variation 
of  half  a  millimeter  in  the  radip  w  curvature  of  different  meridians, 
nevertheless  there  still  may  b^V^ial  acuity  of  vision  (5/5).  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  Donders'^pKoned  even  eyes  with  an  astigmatism 
varying  from  to  X-  0  normal ;  giving  the  following  variations 
as  consistent  with  enfae^ropia:  radius  at  105°,  7.36  millimeters; 
at  15°,  8.28  milliipqkgrs ;  at  90°,  7.43  millimeters;  at  180°,  8.38  milli¬ 
meters;  at  75°,  'LM^millimeters ;  and  at  165°,  8.17  millimeters. 

Later  experience/ however,  has  proven  that  although  under  this  defini¬ 
tion  many  ^^^Snopic  cases  would  be  classed  with  emmetropia,  yet  the 
asthenopic\|^Mptoms  are  relieved  by  correction  of  astigmatism  of 
(0.25  D^Vor  of  y1^  (0.50  D.) ;  such  corrections  often  increasing  vision 
to  5/40  %3. 

$Wien  even  emmetropic  eyes  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found 
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that  the  vertical  meridian  is  usually  more  sharply  curved  than  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  that  therefore  fine  vertical  and  fine  horizontal  lines  are  not 
seen  sharply  at  the  same  distance.  It  will  also  be  found  that  in  the  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  eyes,  horizontal  lines  must  be  approached  more  closely 
than  vertical  ones,  in  order  to  be  seen  with  equal  distinctness.  A  point 
of  light  outside  of  the  range  of  distinct  vision,  is  seen  as  a  vertical  oval, 
while  if  situated  inside  of  it,  the  horizontal  diameter  is  the  longer.  Rays 
of  light  striking  an  astigmatic  lens  will  be  most  sharply  bent  by  the  most 
curved  meridian,  and  will  come  to  a  focus  nearer  the  lens  than  the  rays 
which  pass  through  the  meridians  of  less  curvature.  If,  therefore,  a 
cone  of  homocentric  light  be  thrown  through  such  an  astigmatic  lens 
(arranged,  as  usually  the  human  eye  is,  with  its  most  curved  meridian 
vertical),  and  a  ground-glass  screen  be  brought  close  behind  it  and 
gradually  removed  from  it,  we  shall,  as  explained  on  page  152,  have  a 
horizontal  oval,  then  a  horizontal  line  of  light,  followed  by  a  circle  and 
a  vertical  line  of  light;  the  interval  between  the  two  foci  being  known 
as  Sturm  s  focal  interval. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  inequality  of  meridians  producing  astig¬ 
matism,  may  take  place  either  in  a  functionally  emmetropic  eye  or  in 
a  hypermetropic  or  a  myopic  one.  In  the  first  form,  one  meridian 
will  be  emmetropic  and  one  ametropic,  the  latter  being  either  too 
much  or  too  little  curved ;  that  is,  it  may  be  either  myopic  or  hyper¬ 
metropic.  If  the  ametropic  meridian  be  hypermetropic,  a  convex 
cylindrical  lens  with  its  axis  made  parallel  to  the  emmetropic  meridian 
and  its  curve  situated  in  the  hypermetropic  meridian,  will  correct  the 
defect.  If  the  ametropic  meridian  be  myopic,  a  concave  cylinder  with 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  emmetropic  meridian  and  its  curve  in  the  myopic 
meridian,  will  be  required.  When  astigmatism  occurs  in  hypermetropia 
or  in  myopia,  the  least  defective  meridian  may  be  m r9m e t r o p i c  by 
a  proper  convex  or  concave  spherical  glass,  while  th^®nerence  between 
its  curvature  and  the  curvature  of  the  most  ametmpjfc  meridian,  may  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  cylinder  that  is^e@&l  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  curvatures.  The  ellipses  of  .dinusion  may  thus  be  gotten 
rid  of,  and  the  homocentric  light  gather^Hy  a  single  focus.  When  one 
meridian  is  hypermetropic  and  the  oAeNi/ myopic,  crossed  cylindrical 
lenses,  the  axis  of  the  convex  cylinder  wing  parallel  to  the  myopic  meri¬ 
dian  and  the  axis  of  the  concave  fivlmffer  parallel  to  the  hypermetropic 
meridian,  will  correct  the  astigmMram  and  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina.  The  defect  nmy^tep  be  corrected  by  a  combination  of  a 
spherical  and  a  cylindrical  glass.  To  do  this,  a  concave  spherical  of 
sufficient  power  to  coraecQiie  myopic  meridian  can  be  selected,  and  a 
convex  cylinder  of  a\s^ength  equal  to  the  corrective  lenses  of  both 
meridians  added*  together  to  it,  can  be  added,  or  a  convex  spherical  to 
correct  the  hyperA^fropic  meridian,  to  which  a  concave  cylinder  equal 
to  the  combi ixedVefracti  ve  power  of  the  two  meridians  is  added,  can  be 
employ  ed^^V^1  ere  one  meridian  is  emmetropic  and  the  other  is  either 
myopic  oS^ypermetropic,  the  condition  is  termed  simple  myopic  astig¬ 
matism^ r  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  When  both  meridians 
preS^jj  the  same  kind  of  ametropia,  varying  only  in  degree,  it  is  desig- 
n^feedeither  as  compound  myopic  astigmatism  or  compound  hyper - 
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metropic  astigmatism.  When  one  meridian  is  myopic  and  the  other  is 
hypermetropic,  the  condition  is  called  mixed  astigmatism. 

Having  studied  the  ellipses  of  diffusion  produced  in  astigmatic  eyes, 
their  effect  on  vision  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  can  be  considered. 
To  see  a  horizontal  line  clearly,  every  ray  of  light  passing  through  the 
vertical  meridian  of  the  eye,  must  come  sharply  to  a  focus  in  its  retinal 
image,  while  the  ovals  of  diffusion  passing  through  the  horizontal  meri¬ 
dian,  will  blur  the  image  but  little,  because  in  this  direction,  the  ovals 
lap  one  another  and  are  lost  in  the  line  of  light.  To  see  a  vertical  line 
distinctly,  every  ray  coming , through  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  lens 
must  focus  sharply,  and  the  overlapping  of  the  vertical  diffusion-ovals 
coming  through  the  vertical  meridian  is  lost  in  the  continuous  light-line 
of  the  horizontal  rays.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
human  astigmatic  eyes,  the  strongest  refracting  meridian  is  vertical,  and 
that  the  rays  in  this  meridian  form  a  horizontal  linear  focus  in  front  of 
the  focal  point  of  their  fellows,  while  farther  back,  after  their  crossing 
and  divergence,  a  vertical  line  of  light  from  the  less  bent  rays  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  meridian  is  obtained.  Therefore,  in  every  hypermetropic  eye  in 
a  state  of  accommodative  relaxation,  distant  horizontal  lines  will  be 
seen  more  sharply  than  vertical  ones,  while  in  the  passive  myopic  eye, 
vertical  lines  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  than  the  horizontal  ones. 
Where,  by  strain  of  accommodation,  the  hypermetropic  eye  makes  itself 
emmetropic,  the  vertical  lines  will  be  seen  the  most  distinctly.  As  has 
been  explained  in  speaking  of  the  lines,  distant  points  of  light  will, 
where  the  most  strongly  refracting  meridian  is  vertical,  appear  vertical- 
oval  in  myopic  and  emmetropic  eyes,  and  horizontal-oval  in  hyperme¬ 
tropic  eyes,  in  a  state  of  rest.  On  these  two  facts,  depend  most  of  our 
tests  for  the  presence  of  astigmatism. 

The  ellipses  of  diffusion  produce  the  appearance  Itertion  and 
blurring  of  print  to  astigmatic  eyes.  As  it  is  imposs®£  for  such  eyes 
to  see  simultaneously  the  strokes  of  letters  which  qA  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  with  absolute  sharpness,  the  astigmati^wdividual,  therefore, 
makes  characteristic  errors  in  reading  the  Srjeftwi  test-card,  mistaking 
C  for  0,  0  for  Q,  F  for  P,  Z  for  E,  B  for/Rvb^c.  The  blurring  of  the 
image  also  greatly  diminishes  the  range/ovbiwhich  the  patient  can  read 
small  type.  In  many  cases,  the  obje^t^can  be  deciphered  only  at  some 
one  distance  where,  by  straining  the  accommodation  to  the  utmost,  a  large 
retinal  image  is  obtained,  and  bp^Jplinishing  the  size  of  the  pupil,  the 
ellipses  of  diffusion  are  lessened*/  This  combined  intra-ocular  muscle- 
effort  may  cause  symptomati^cbhjunctivitis,  redness  of  the  lids,  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  th^e^^a  feeling  of  weariness  and  sleepiness,  and, 
finally,  pain  in  the  eye,  Intjie  temple,  and  in  the  forehead,  which,  at  times, 
shoots  into  the  back^f  tne  head.  Such  cases,  besides  making  charac¬ 
teristic  mistakes  in;^Siing  letters  of  Snellen’s  five  or  six  meter  table, 
assert,  that  cerUiLiadiating  lines  in  some  one  of  the  astigmatic  charts, 
hung  at  th^^^e  distance,  are  the  most  plainly  seen.  If  a  stenopaeic 
slit  of  one^mf  millimeter  in  width  be  placed  before  the  eye  so  that  the 
openingAhall  be  parallel  to  the  line  best  seen  on  the  dial-plate,  and  if 
atten^^^be  directed  to  the  letters,  the  visual  acuity  will  be  found  to  be 
les^Tim  the  slit  so  situated,  than  it  would  be  were  the  slit  placed  at 
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right  angles  to  this  direction.  If  the  patient  is  advanced  in  life,  or  if 
his  accommodation  be  paralyzed  by  a  strong  mydriatic,  the  glass  which 
brings  vision  to  the  normal  standard  for  each  meridian  can  be  found ; 
the  difference  between  the  glasses  chosen  in  the  two  meridians,  giving 
the  astigmatism.  If  the  eye  is  not  myopic,  it  can  be  made  so  by  a  con¬ 
vex  glass,  and  the  foregoing  method  of  examination  can  be  repeated  at 
any  artificial  far-point  desired,  by  causing  the  eye  to  look  at  finer  radiating 
lines  or  to  gaze  at  parallel  fine-drawn  wires.  By  using  the  radiating  lines 
constructed  for  testing  at  five  or  six  meters’  distance,  we  can  also  deter¬ 
mine  what  spherical  lenses  make  the  line  which  has  been  best  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  sharpest,  and  what  one  brings  out  distinctly  the  line  at 
right  angles ;  the  difference  giving  the  amount  of  astigmatism.  These 
findings  can  be  confirmed  by  correcting  the  general  ametropia,  and 
then  determining  what  cylinder  renders  the  lines  all  equally  sharp. 

High  degrees  of  regular  and  irregular  astigmatism  can  be  recognized 
at  the  first  inspection  of  the  patient,  by  observing  the  image  of  the 
window-bars  on  the  cornea,  or,  better,  by  the  use  of  the  disk  of  Placido. 
These  tests,  as  explained  on  pages  238  and  254,  are  everywhere  acces¬ 
sible.  In  the  latter  test,  if  the  cornea  is  astigmatic,  the  circles  appear 
as  ellipses  with  their  long  diameters  parallel  to  the  least  curved  meridian. 
In  conical  cornea,  the  distortion  on  the  sides  of  the  cone  is  striking  and 
characteristic. 

The  ophthalmometer,  which  rendered  such  brilliant  services  to  the 
study  of  refraction  in  the  hands  of  Donders  and  Helmholtz,  still  offers 
a  most  reliable  method  of  measuring  the  curves  of  the  cornea.  Of  late 
years,  Javal  and  Schiotz  have  invented  an  admirable  contrivance  {vide 
p.  256),  and  every  eye-surgeon  hoped  to  find  in  the  use  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,  an  invaluable  aid  in  correcting  asthenopic  eyes.  IA  the  author’s 
hands,  however,  the  results  obtained  by  it  have  usuaiBMajled  to  agree 
accurately  with  those  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  test-le^s ;  the  variation 
often  amounting  to  one-half  or  three-quarters  diqpf^,  and  at  times  even 
as  much  as  one  diopter.  Burnett,1  Bull  (of  Pqtfw,  and  Story2  have  all 
published  detailed  accounts  of  the  use  of  the^Mtrument  in  considerable 


numbers  of  cases,  and  unite  in  admittipg^^e  discrepancies,  although 
they  consider  it  a  valuable  method  @f  eomrolling  the  results  arrived 
at  in  other  ways.  Of  course,  part  of  these  discrepancies  may  be  due  to 
an  irregularity  in  the  curvature  of  IWs,  or  an  obliquity  in  its  position, 
which  may  either  increase  or  din^ish  the  total  astigmatism  of  the  eye. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  leApt  part  of  the  discrepancy  is  dependent 
upon  inherent  defects  in  th^tfstrument  itself.  Thus  Oswalt3  claims  that, 
owing  to  the  manner  o£  ^Construction,  the  results  obtained  by  it  are 
necessarily  erroneousfaiia that  the  real  corneal  astigmatism  amounts 
always  only  to  thrae-murths  of  that  indicated  by  the  instrument.  He 
further  states,  tfo^lhe  ophthalmometer  of  Leroy  and  Dubois  affords 
much  more  acgjGJte  results.  With  this  instrument,  however,  the  author 
has  not  ha^  a^y  experience. 

The  af^Cances  of  the  corneal  images  of  Placido’s  disk  when  used 
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1  Journ.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  Sept.  8, 1891. 

2  Ophthalmic  Review,  July.  1891. 

3  Revue  generate  d’Ophthalmologie,  1891,  tome  x.,  No.  3,  p.  115. 
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in  Javal’s  optometer,  are  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures.  Fig. 
254  exhibits  the  images  of  a  normal  cornea  and  the  distortion  which  exists 
in  the  peripheral  portions.  Fig.  255  shows  the  distortion  of  the  images 

Fig.  254. 


Placido’s  disks  as  they  appear  in  conical  cornea.  (Javal.) 


Placido’s  disks  as  they  appear  at  various  portions  of  an  approximately 
normal  cornea.  (Javal.) 


Fig.  255. 
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in  a  case  of  conical  cornea.  At  times,  as  spoken  of  on  page  239,  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  tilting  of  strong  spherical  lenses  will  produce 
artificial  astigmatism  may  be  used  as  an  additional  diagnostic  means,  by 
studying  the  angles  at  which  the  patient  has  bent  his  spectacle-frames  in 
efforts  for  betterment  of  vision. 

Every  case  of  astigmatism  is  worth  correcting  when  it  gives  rise  to 
asthenopia.  In  the  weak,  sickly,  and  neurasthenic,  asthenopia  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  degrees  of  astigmatism  which  would  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
healthy  and  vigorous.  In  such  cases,  the  system  should  be  built  up 
with  appropriate  food,  rest,  tonics,  exercise,  and  necessary  work  made 
bearable  by  the  correction  of  even  low  grades  of  the  affection.  High 
grades  are  so  distressing  to  the  patient,  and  diminish  the  acuity  of 
of  vision  so  much,  that  they  compel  correction.  Uncomplicated,  simple 
myopic  astigmatism  or  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism  is  corrected 
by  a  concave  or  convex  cylinder,  with  its  axis  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  faulty  meridian.  Compound  myopic  astigmatism  or  compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism  is  ordinarily  corrected  by  a  piano-spherical 
glass,  on  the  plane  side  of  which  is  ground  an  appropriate  cylinder. 
Mixed  astigmatism  may  be  corrected  by  crossed  cylinders,  one  of  which 
is  concave  and  the  other  convex ;  or,  if  preferred,  by  a  sphero-cylinder 
lens  in  which  one  meridian  is  corrected  by  an  appropriate  spherical  lens, 
and  the  one  at  right  angles  by  a  cylinder  which  must  be  made  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  additional  ametropia  artificially  produced 
in  this  meridian  by  the  employment  of  the  spherical  lens. 

As  the  astigmatism  produced  by  a  flattening  of  the  corneal  tissue 
from  cicatrization  after  operation — for  instance,  cataract-extraction  and 
iridectomy — generally  takes  place  in  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  incision,  either  a  slight  ^Atero-posterior 
tilting  of  the  spherical  lens  in  the  same  meridiai**^  an  additional 
cylinder  with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  meri<  will  be  found  of 
greater  service  than  the  employment  of  the  ordina^correcting  spherical 
lens  placed  in  its  usual  position.  When,  owmfw  presbyopia,  or  to  high 
degrees  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  we  aj®3S25mpelled  to  give  reading 
as  well  as  distance  glasses,  the  cylinder/fhvfei^i,  as  a  rule,  be  of  the  same 
strength  and  be  placed  at  the  same  angl  breach.  Sometimes,  however — 
as,  for  example,  in  compound  myopK  astigmatism  or  in  mixed  astig¬ 
matism — it  is  desirable  to  correct  tWdefect  by  increasing  the  refraction 
of  the  weakest  meridian.  To  d^this,  an  appropriate  convex  cylinder, 
with  its  axis  placed  paralleL^Slm  most  curved  meridian,  should  be  used. 
In  ordering  correcting-glasses,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  some 
cases,  owing  to  the  d^s^mon  of  the  cornea,  the  visual  axis  in  reading 
or  other  near-worl^jmsses  through  a  corneal  area  which  is  curved 
differently  from  thatwhich  is  encountered  in  the  primary  position  of 
the  eye,  and  th^^fflerefore,  the  correcting-cylinder  for  distance  will  not 
always  be  anglipriate  in  the  reading-glass. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CATARACT. 


In  modern  ophthalmology,  the  word  “cataract”  has  come  to  mean 
an  opacity  of  the  lens,  being  applied  to  any  want  of  transparency, 
whether  partial  or  complete.  It  may  be  congenital,  or  it  may  occur  at 
any  time  during  the  life  of  the  individual.  It  is  often  produced  by 
wounds  of  the  lens  or  of  its  capsule  (see  chapter  on  Injuries  of  the 
Eye),  or  may  be  caused  by  any  disease  of  the  eye  that  seriously  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  nutrition  of  the  lens.  The  most  common  form  of  uncom¬ 
plicated  cataract  is  that  occurring  in  old  age ;  and  to  understand  its 
pathology  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  growth  of  the  lens.  At  birth 
this  organ  is  soft,  elastic,  and  perfectly  transparent — so  transparent, 
and  so  nearly  of  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  aqueous  humor, 
that  in  children,  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
demonstrate  its  presence  by  means  of  oblique  light.  In  the  adult,  the 
striation  of  the  cortical  substance  is  readily  visible,  and  in  middle  life 
the  nucleus  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  gradual  growth  and  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  nucleus  are  accompanied  by  change  of  its  color,  causing  it 
to  appear  of  a  pale  straw-yellow  in  middle  life,  and  darker  as  age 
advances.  The  layers  of  the  lens  adjoining  the  nucleus  gradually 
increase  in  darkness  and  hardness,  causing  a  corresponding^  loss  of 
elasticity,  with  consequent  decrease  in  the  power  of  ac&^u^dation. 
When  the  normal  increase  of  the  nucleus  at  the  expense6£)me  cortical 
substance  ceases,  the  first  step  is  taken  toward  the  foritfQbn  of  cataract. 
Opacities,  usually  commencing  at  the  equator,  form(m\he  anterior  and 
posterior  corticals,  and  gradually  encroach  on  the^upillary  space  in  a 
more  or  less  pyramidal  form.  This  change  j^Hlp^mpanied  by  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  pushesrthVins  forward  and  narrows 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  anterior  fibres  become  mother-of-pearl  - 
like  in  appearance,  and  the  pupillary  spare  appears  gray.  Gradually 
the  gray  tint  becomes  tinged  with^Vfllbw,  the  mother-of-pearl  glitter 
disappears  from  the  anterior  surfae^i)  the  lens,  and  the  visible  portion 
of  the  lens  in  the  pupillary  sp&^^alsumes  a  hue  that  resembles  yellow¬ 
ish  wax.  The  lenticular  disappears,  and  the  anterior  chamber 

resumes  its  normal  depthr^tt  this  stage,  vision  has  generally  become 
so  impaired  that  the  ^atientcan  see  only  the  motions  of  the  hand  when 
it  is  held  between  hA^and  a  light.  When  a  lens  has  resumed  its 
normal  size  and  h^X^come  evenly  opaque  to  the  capsule,  the  cataract 
is  said  to  be  mv'"As  the  cataract  becomes  older,  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  capsd^^row  larger  and  undergo  degeneration,  forming  dense 
whitish  spojA  on  the  surface  of  the  lens.  The  anterior  cortical  com¬ 
mences  1*r\iq^iefy  and  to  absorb,  and,  owing  to  fatty  degeneration  and 
the  foi^atron  of  cholesterine  crystals,  again  becomes  whitish,  and  even 
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milky  in  appearance.  In  some  lenses,  this  softening  process  goes  so 
far  that  the  yellow  nucleus  moves  freely  in  the  liquefied  cortical,  settling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  capsular  sac  when  the  eye  is  at  rest.  This  is 
known  as  Morgagnian  cataract.  Rarely,  this  process  continues  so 
long  that  the  yelloAV  nucleus  moves  in  an  almost  clear  yellowish  fluid  in 
the  thickened*"  capsule.  In  such  cases,  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
vision.  Other  forms  of  degeneration  are  occasionally  found,  the  cata- 
ractous  lenses,  for  instance,  becoming  denser  and  harder,  and  finally 
undergoing  calcification.  In  such  cases,  owing  to  accompanying 
changes  in  the  chorioid,  vision  is  usually  abolished.  Senile  cataract 
invariably  attacks  both  eyes,  although  it  rarely  comes  on  simultaneously 
in  each ;  a  period  of  several  months  often  elapsing  before  the  second 
eye  is  affected.  When  the  pupils  of  old  people  are  dilated,  and  careful 
search  for  lenticular  opacities  is  made  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is  so 
frequent  to  find  slight  pyramidal  shoots  in  the  periphery  of  the  lens, 
that  the  term  gerontoxon  lentis  has  been  used — a  condition  that  has 
been  compared  with  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea.  Indeed,  in  pre- 
ophthalmoscopic  times,  Walther  declared  that  cataract  was  not  a  dis¬ 
ease,  but  was  a  sign  of  old  age,  which  was  existent  in  every  one  to  whom 
death  did  not  come  prematurely.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of 
these  peripheral  lenticular  striae,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  ever 
what,  strictly  speaking,  can  be  called  'primary  cataract ,  and  whether,  in 
all  cases,  these  striae,  are  not  a  symptom  of  previous  pathological  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  chorioid.  Such  slight 
opacities  in  the  periphery  of  the  lens  are  often  stationary  for  a  long 
time.  Jaeger  has  noticed  a  considerable  clearing  up  of  them  in  two 
cases,  but  has  never  seen  them  totally  disappear.  Becker  speaks  of 
cases  in  which  they  remained  unchanged  for  fifteen  ye^A,  and  cites  one 
instance  in  which  he  witnessed  their  complete  disapte^aace  in  a  patient 
of  sixty  years  of  age. 

In  many  instances,  cataract  is  secondary — ^manifestation  of  imper¬ 
fect  nutrition  of  the  lens  caused  by  foregm(Ta^>athological  changes  in 
other  parts  of  the  eye.  The  forms  of  i1>S2n  as  are  frequently  found 
after  separation  of  the  retina,  extensiv/^aSjoiditis,  pigmentary  retinitis, 
and  glaucoma,  are  familiar  examples.  That  endosmosis  continues,  even 
in  cataractous  lenses,  is  shown  by  ^^experiments  of  Bence  Jones,  where 
he  injected  solutions  of  carbonateSr  lithium  subcutaneously  into  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  patients  who  were  soo^0  be  operated  on  for  cataract.  In  these 
cases,  howrever,  it  was  found-pi^  although  the  lithium  salt  was  demonstra¬ 
ble  in  all  other  tissues  minutes’  time,  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  all 

portions  of  the  lens^i^WVfter  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours.  In  those 
cases  in  which  op^ation  was  deferred  until  the  fifth  day,  the  drug  had 
commenced  to  disappear  from  the  lens.  Where  the  eyes  were  not  oper¬ 
ated  upon  uniM^t$Le  seventh  day,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  drug  could  be 
found.  In^Etaials,  it  was  found  in  the  normal  lens  in  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes^&e^ injection.  From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that  while 
endosm^mfe  in  the  cataractous  lens  still  continues,  it  is  much  slower  than 
it  i^Jpnealthy  tissues.  The  fact  that  sugar  has  also  been  demonstrated 
iiabetic  cataract,  offers  additional  proof  of  the  continuance 
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More  recent  experiments  by  Deutschmann,  show  that  after  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  rabbits,  this  drug  was  first  demon¬ 
strated  and  in  greatest  quantity  near  the  equator  of  the  lens,  and 
between  this  location  and  the  posterior  capsule.  Magnus  has  produced 
cataract  by  feeding  naphthalin  to  animals,  and  has  always  found  the 
effects  most  marked  in  the  lens-matter  at  the  equator  and  just  behind  it. 
In  support  of  this,  clinical  observation  in  man  points  to  the  same  region 
of  the  lens,  as  that  in  which  most  active  nutritive  processes  take  place. 
Further,  Fuchs  mentions  that  whenever  he  has  been  able  to  observe  any 
clearing  of  cortical  opacities  in  traumatic  cataract,  it  has  been  in  the 
posterior  layers. 

The  pathological  changes  in  cataractous  lenses  are  characteristic.  As 
has  been  intimated,  the  commencement  of  cataract  seems  to  be  preceded 
by  a  stoppage  of  growth  in  the  lens-fibres  and  a  consequent  cessation  in 
the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  nucleus.  The  fibres  constituting  the  nucleus 


Fig.  256. 


Jointed  bamboo-like  spaces  between  the  cortical  fibres.  (Becker.) 

become  denser,  more  yellow,  and  more  homogeneous.  also  lose 

their  serrated  outlines.  This  stoppage  of  growth  seem/s precede  for 
some  time  any  loss  of  transparency.  The  fact  that  E^tley  Smith  has 
shown  that  even  when  lenses  are  but  slightly  catara^ife;  they  are  smaller 
and  weigh  less  than  transparent  lenses  at  the  san^Tme  of  life  do,  offers 
further  evidence.  As  the  lens  becomes  moi^jXStractous,  the  nucleus 
gradually  shrinks,  causing  the  cortical  fibre^toseparate  irregularly  from 
one  another.  The  spaces  thus  formed,  be^ib  filled  with  an  albuminous 
fluid,  which  is  at  first  transparent,  bi^  alter  ward  becomes  coagulated. 
Sometimes,  the  fibres  form  con  tinu<yfttf^m  asses  which  are  contracted  at 
points,  giving  rise  to  a  jointed  aJgtfDM^im boo-like  appearance,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  256. 

Later,  the  lens  teinporartfyQbibes  water  and  swells,  but  as  the  cata¬ 
ract  becomes  older,  it  dimV^es  in  size.  At  this  stage,  oil-globules, 
cholesterine  crystals,  anjWranular  detritus,  form  from  the  degenerating 
lens-fibres  and  the  alb^mous  coagula  between  them.  These  changes  are 
most  marked  in  J;l^>^m*tical  substance,  the  nucleus  remaining  compara¬ 
tively  clear, 

Fig.  25  (  the  oedematous  cornea  and  partly  closed  wound  in  a 

case  whereH&liminary  iridectomy  had  been  performed  on  a  patient  with 
diabet^  T^pjlifus.  The  patient  soon  afterward  died  of  diabetic  coma. 
The  IqQ^exhibits  the  shrinking  of  its  substance,  the  interspaces  between 
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the  fibrillse  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  corticals,  and  the  layer  of  albu¬ 
minous  material  between  the  capsule  and  the  cortex. 

Fig.  258  shows  a  section  through  a  Morgagnian  cataract  where  the 
comparatively  clear  and  resistant  nucleus  has  fallen  out  of  place  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  remnants  of  the  degenerated  cortical  material. 

Both  this  figure  and  Fig.  259,  show  some  of  the  formative  changes 
which  take  place  in  degenerating  lenses,  and  which,  in  these  instances, 
consist  mainly  in  the  production  of  colloid  masses  and  large  vesicular, 


Fig.  257. 


Fig.  258. 


(Edematous  cornea  and  partly  closed  wouncO  Section  through  Morgagnian  cataract, 

following  preliminary  iridectomy  inOj-  (Becker.) 

tient  with  diabetes  mellitus.  (Bec/eS^t 

nucleated  cells  near  ti^quator  of  the  lens.  The  other  changes  of  this 
character,  consistently  of  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  under  the 
anterior  capsule,  Wch,  by  pressure,  forces  its  way  backward.  \\  hen 
the  equatoritdCfens-fibres  have  been  partly  or  entirely  destroyed,  the 
growing  eettVpush  their  way  backward  till  they  sometimes  form  an 
epitheUflKPfimg  for  the  entire  posterior  capsule. 

cataract.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  cataract  is  found 
with  fteksual  frequency  in  diabetic  patients.  Graefe  considered  that  it 
Urred  in  about  one-fourth  of  all  such  cases.  Gerhardt,  however,  who 
..mined  one  hundred  and  fifty  diabetics,  found  only  six  affected  with 
the  disease— about  4.28  per  cent.  From  the  experiments  of  Kunde, 
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Kuhnhorn,  Mitchell,  and  Deutschmann,  it  appears  that  injections  of 
large  quantities  of  salt  or  syrup  into  the  tissues  of  lower  animals,  will 
cause  opacity  of  the  lens.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  abstraction  of 
water  from  the  substance  of  the  lens,  and  interference  with  endosmosis 
and  nutrition.  The  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  frogs,  the  lenses  again 
become  transparent  after  the  animals  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
water  for  several  hours,  tends  to  confirm  this  view.  The  rare  but  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  diabetic 
cataract  in  man,  would  appear  to  serve  as  additional  evidence  in  sup- 


Fig.  259. 


port  of  this  statement.  In  these  instarOs,  the  clearing  up  of  the  lens- 
substance  coincided  with  an  improy^Jbnt  in  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  and  with  a  diminution^vJjfie  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 
as  shown  by  Seegen  and  TaiAraSll. 

Nephritic  cataract.  ^^}uite  common  to  encounter  opacities  of 
the  lens  in  the  advance(fstfcges  of  Bright’s  disease,  thus  causing  many 
writers  to  speak  of  n&nhrific  or  albuminuric  cataract.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  disease  of  tlt^lSdneys  has  any  specific  action  on  the  production 
of  cataract  furtlwvjjan  through  the  general  impaired  nutrition  caused 
by  it,  and  thrsfo&mncy  to  oedema  of  the  lids,  face,  and  orbital  tissues, 
which  mayN^hper,  to  some  extent,  lymph-circulation  within  the  eye. 
Only  a  v^rtv  small  percentage  of  the  cases  of  ripe  cataracts  which  have 
preserffe^M^emselves  to  the  author  for  operation,  have  had  either  casts 
or  a^rnn  ir 
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in  the  urine. 
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Rothmund  has  reported  a  series  of  curious  cases  of  hereditary  skin 
diseases  accompanied  by  cataract.  Although  Mooren  asserts  that 
chronic  skin  eruptions  may  favor  the  development  of  cataract  by  caus¬ 
ing  creeping  inflammatory  processes  within  the  eye,  yet  the  usual 
diseases  of  the  skin  do  not  appear  to  produce  lenticular  opacity.  Foer- 
ster  thinks  that  chronic  skin  affections  may  favor  the  development  of 
marasmus,  thus  giving  rise  to  cataract  by  alterations  in  the  nutrition  of 
of  the  lens.  Ergotism,  also,  is  said  to  produce  cataract. 

Posterior  polar  cataract  is  very  common  in  chorioidal  affections. 
Both  anterior  and  posterior  cortical  opacities  are  found  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  in  cases  of  pigmentary  retinitis  of  long  standing,  the 
cataract  often  becoming  complete  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  In 
some  instances,  dissection  shows  that  the  opacity  is  primarily  seated 
either  in  the  fossa  patellaris  or  in  the  vitreous  immediately  behind 
the  lens.  Later,  correspondingly  situated  posterior  cortical  opacities 
form,  which  in  time,  often  spread  throughout  the  lens.  As  posterior 
polar  cataracts,  even  though  of  limited  extent,  are  situated  in  the  visual 
axis,  they  are  very  annoying  to  the  patient.  In  such  cases,  the  progress 
toward  general  involvement  of  the  lens  with  complete  ripening  of  the 
cataract,  is  often  exceedingly  slow. 

Congenital  cataracts  and  the  cataract  of  infancy .  The  former  are 
frequently  unnoticed  until  some  time  after  birth.  They  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  nystagmus  and  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  That  form 
which  is  designated  as  axial  cataract ,  in  which  a  spindle-shaped  opacity 
runs  antero-posteriorly  through  the  lens,  is  very  frequently  accompanied 
by  these  defects.  When  the  opaque  spindle  is  narrow,  regular  in  shape, 
and  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  pupillary  area,  it  may  scunetimes  inter¬ 
fere  so  little  with  vision  as  to  escape  detection  in  early  hfo>4jrhen  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  thick  to  obscure  most  of  the  pupil,  or  if  it  is  s2\^egular  in  shape 
as  to  cause  increased  diffraction  of  light,  it  very/un&h  diminishes  the 
acuity  of  vision.  Another  common  form  of  ccfc>enital  cataract  is  the 
so-called  zonular  cataract.  The  first  descrq^Q^  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
variety  was  given  by  Jaeger.  In  thisftfV,  the  nucleus  of  the  lens 
remains  clear,  and  is  surrounded  by  anfowpjue  band  or  zone,  outside  of 
which  there  is  clear  lens-substancefc  ATlt,  looking  on  such  cases  as 
acquired,  has  called  attention  to^Fyb  fact  that  they  are  frequently 
subject  to  convulsions  in  infancy.  Horner  has  shown  that  zonular 
cataract  is  often  accompanied/kSCftorizontal  striae  on  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  and  other  manifest^ti^^^  rhachitis.  J.  Arnold  has  demonstrated 
that  the  development  of  |l^cnamel  of  the  teeth  and  that  of  the  layers 
of  the  lens  affected^n  ©nular  cataract,  occur  at  the  same  period  of 
foetal  development. 

Sometimes  thqg^are  no  other  opacities  in  the  lens.  At  times,  radi¬ 
ating  striae  caHr&Wseen  extending  outward  from  the  opaque  zone.  In 
the  latter  £q£^$nt  is  not  common  to  find  the  lenses  becoming  completely 
opaque  a^&^patient  becomes  older,  although  in  some  instances — usually 
in  those^h  "which  no  peripheral  striae  exist — sufficient  vision  may  be 
retaka^i  to  allow  the  subject  to  perform  many  sorts  of  coarse  manual 
lab^ahd  to  read,  laboriously,  large  print.  The  opaque  zone  always 
pfcnmishes  the  elasticity  of  the  lens.  Becker  states  that  there  is  never 
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more  than  the  twentieth  part  of  normal  accommodation  in  such 
patients. 

Total  congenital  cataract  is  frequently  hereditary.  It  usually  rapidly 
undergoes  degeneration  and  often  shrinks  materially.  At  times,  anterior 
synechiae,  which  are  probably  due  to  inflammation  during  foetal  life,  are 
found. 

In  the  variety  which  forms  in  adolescence,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  more  bluish  the  lens  and  the  deeper  one  can  see  into  its  clefts  with 
focal  illumination,  the  softer  is  the  cataract.  Degenerated  cataracts  are 
often  milky  and  semi-fluid,  becoming  denser  and  more  opaque  in  their 
lowest  portions;  the  heavier  portions  naturally  settling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lens- capsule  when  the  patient  is  erect  and  quiet.  In  congenital 
cataracts,  the  capsule  is  often  unduly  tough,  while  the  zonula  is  less 
resistant,  causing  such  lenses  to  dislocate  readily  in  attempts  at  dis¬ 
cission. 

Capsular  cataracts .  It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  most  over- ripe 
cataracts,  there  is  a  formation  of  opacities  in  the  capsule.  This  is  due 
to  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  which  underlie  and  form  an  essential  part 
of  its  anterior  portion.  Wedl  and  Becker  have  both  seen  such  cell- 
growth  taking  place  and  projecting  into  the  lens* tissue  proper,  while 
the  lenticular  substance  was  transparent.  Fig.  260  represents  such  a 
capsular  cataract  with  its  proliferation  of  the  capsular  cells,  which  have 
invaded  the  true  lens-substance. 


Fig.  260. 


Capsular  cataract.  (Becker.) 


This  has  been  described  by  Iwanoff  as  phaMn^:  It  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  an  inflammation  of  the  irisoA^chorioid,  and  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  bloodvessels  on  the  anterior  surm^ot  the  capsule. 

Central  anterior  capsular  cataract  ia^^ierally  the  result  of  a  perfor¬ 
ating  central  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  Wnen  the  aqueous  escapes  in  such 
cases,  the  lens  is  pushed  against  th^pening,  and,  as  the  wound  heals, 
the  part  of  the  capsule  thus  brouJjS/vinto  contact  with  the  cornea,  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  exudation^when  the  corneal  wound  is  healed,  the 
aqueous  reaccumulates,  and  ^  lens  is  gradually  pushed  back  into  place, 
leaving  a  layer  of  exudamrvon  the  anterior  capsule.  Sometimes,  care¬ 
ful  examination  will  skoAr"a  thread-like  band  that  runs  from  the  cap¬ 
sular  opacity  to  the  c^ffieal  leucoma.  In  either  case,  this  process  leads 
to  a  disturbance  o|A$e  nutrition  of  the  capsular  cells  which  underlie  the 
exudation,  ca^Agrhein  to  proliferate  and  push  the  opaque  portion  of 
the  capsule  w^ward  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  frequently 
appears  as^,  small  cone.  The  pathological  changes  may  stop  at  this 
stage,  continue  till  total  opacity  of  the  lens  is  produced.  Accord- 

:Mke,  this  form  of  cataract  may  sometimes  appear  in  children, 
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where,  without  absolute  perforation,  a  plug  of  lymph  is  formed  in  the 
anterior  chamber  by  severe  suppurative  corneal  inflammation. 

Elderly  people,  whose  lenses  are  commencing  to  become  opaque, 
usually  complain  that  they  no  longer  see  well  when  they  use  their 
spectacles.  They  think  that  they  need  stronger  pairs,  but  even  with 
these,  the  eyes  become  fatigued  after  reading  for  a  few  minutes. 
Many  such  patients  see  spots  or  muscse,  and  notice  that  the  moon 
or  any  bright  point  of  light  fails  to  present  its  usual  appearance,  being 
either  seen  doubled  or  as  having  projections  or  bulgings.  These 
phenomena  are  described  as  monocular  polyopia ,  and  are  due  to  an 
irregular  swelling  of  the  lens-substance,  causing  light  to  be  refracted 
differently  in  the  various  sectors.  In  rare  cases,  this  swelling  is  very 
great,  while  there  is  but  little  opacity.  Owing  to  the  greater  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  lens,  such  persons  are  able  to  use  much  weaker  convex 
glasses,  or  to  lay  them  aside  altogether.  They  are  then  said  to 
have  acquired  second  sight.  The  myopia  thus  produced,  causes  a 
failure  of  vision  at  a  distance,  which  may  be  approximately  corrected 
by  appropriate  concave  lenses.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  there 
is  a  slight  clouding  of  the  lens,  the  corrected  acuity  of  vision  is  less 
than  normal.  In  such  cases,  ordinary  type  is  easily  read  without  the 
aid  of  a  glass ;  small  print  readily  fatiguing  the  eye,  even  when  a  weak 
convex  lens  for  magnifying  purposes  is  employed.  Arlt  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  nuclear  cataract,  myopia  is 
produced  by  the  rays  which  form  the  retinal  image  entering  through 
the  periphery  of  the  lens  alone,  and  therefore,  being  more  refracted, 
come  to  a  focus  nearer  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  these  unusual  cases, dt  will  be  found 
that  in  the  early  stage  of  cataract,  the  lens  is  swollem^^iris  is  pushed 
forward,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  narrowed.  ThwSpbessure  provokes 
the  iris  to  become  irritable,  usually  making  the  n^spnts  exhibit  a  slight 
degree  of  photophobia,  and  causing  them  to  cm^lain  when  exposed  to 
bright  sunlight.  Moreover,  as  brilliant  illufH^&rtion  contracts  the  pupil, 
and  therefore,  owing  to  the  decrease  in*4i^\uantity  of  light  which  the 
hazy  lens  permits  to  pass  through  it,ydimmishes  the  sharpness  of  the 
retinal  images,  such  patients  see  ba^Y  in  situations  where  there  is  much 
light-stimulus.  They  therefore  u®n  "y  derive  comfort  from  the  use  of 
light  and  medium-tinted  smokqd>glass  when  out  of  doors  or  when  facing 
a  bright  light.  At  this  tim^Sfere  is  always  a  strong  pupillary  re¬ 
flection  ;  but,  as  this  ejj  feet,  maj  r  be  the  result  of  a  narrow  pupil  and  a 
yellow  lens,  a  diagnosisJ^mcipient  cataract  must  not  be  made  unless 
opacities  can  be  deufnrrakrated  in  the  lens  by  the  use  of  oblique  light, 
and  the  diagnosis.  cbMrmed  by  the  employment  of  the  mirror.  The 
extension  of  the^Sr^icular  opacities  continues  at  a  varying  rate  in  different 
individuals,  /f^some,  the  lens  becomes  entirely  opaque  in  the  period 
of  a  few  m^vTs.  In  others,  the  process  of  ripening  lasts  for  years  be¬ 
fore  tl^^mract  is  mature.  We  speak  of  a  cataract  as  mature  when 
the  primly  swelling  of  the  lens  has  subsided,  and  when  the  opacity 
ha&^^tended  throughout  the  lens-substance  and  the  anterior  cortical 
IiaQbecome  opaque  out  to  the  anterior  capsule.  At  this  time,  the  iris 
rfosts  immediately  upon  the  opaque  portion  of  the  lens,  while  in  unripe 
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cataracts,  a  transparent  rim  of  substance  separates  it  from  the  opaque 
matter  beneath.  Owing  mainly  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sclerosis  of 
the  nucleus  has  advanced,  the  cataract  at  this  stage  varies  much  in 
appearance.  In  most  cases,  a  grayish  layer  overlies  the  amber* colored 
nucleus,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  so  dense  that  it  becomes  distinctly 
visible  only  by  oblique  light.  In  others,  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the 
gray  opacity  left  in  the  anterior  cortical,  and  the  lens  appears  yellowish 
and  waxy. 

At  times,  where  the  sclerosis  has  invaded  the  entire  lens,  the  pupil 
looks  so  dark  that  it  is  only  by  careful  focal  illumination  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  dark-yellow  cataract  is  recognized.  From  the  blackness  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  extremely  dark  color  of  the  lens  after  its  extraction, 
such  cataracts  have  received  the  appellation  of  cataracta  nigra.  The 
same  term  is  applied  by  some  writers  to  that  form  of  complicated  cata¬ 
ract  which  sometimes  ensues  after  chorioidal  disease  and  hemorrhages 


into  the  eye.  In  such  instances,  the  lens  is  said  to  owe  its  dark  color 
to  the  imbibition  of  hsematin.  If  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve  are 
healthy,  the  cataract,  even  when  thoroughly  formed,  is  never  sufficiently 
dense  and  opaque  to  cause  entire  blindness,  the  patient  being  able  to  see 
the  motions  of  the  hand  in  a  good  light,  and  to  distinguish  the  presence 
of  a  lighted  candle  in  a  dark  room  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  In  milky 
and  in  Morgagnian  cataracts,  the  reflection  of  light  is  often  so  great  that 
a  lighted  candle  is  seen  only  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet. 
In  all  cases  where  the  patient  is  made  to  fix  one  candle-flame,  he  should  be 
able  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  second  one  at  any  point  within  the  usual 
field  of  vision.  Should  he  fail  to  do  this,  there  is  probably  some  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  visual  field.  Large  defects  in  the  field,  such  as  are  due 
to  advanced  glaucoma  or  separation  of  the  retina,  are  th]j4  generally 
readily  recognized.  Owing  to  the  diffusion  of  light  by  t^dQp^que  lens, 
small  lesions  cannot  be  detected.  For  instance,  attenfpre'to  map  out 
Mariotte’s  spot,  invariably  fail.  Such  patients  are/^Kafly  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  colors  when  they  are  exhibited  in  large  mpjps  and  are  brightly 
illuminated.  Owing  to  the  great  absorption  iSjne  blue  rays  by  the 
yellow  lens,  such  subjects  are  apt  to  be  slialrtlSOlue-blind. 

" —  It  has  long  been  realized  that  any  of  \ 

nutrition  of  the  lens  as  to  cause  it  eith^^o  absorb  or  to  again  become 
transparent,  would  be  a  great  boon  toJfiumanity.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  all  efforts  to  attainJ0)iis  object  ( have  been  fruitless — 
the  older  books  presenting  a  bmgKhst  of  remedies  which  were  once 
supposed  to  be  efficacious,  b^^hicn  have  since  been  demonstrated  to 
be  absolutely  useless.  Nevertheless,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
many  cases  of  cataractfwjfen  seen  at  their  very  commencement,  may 
be  retarded  in  their  .progress  by  improving  the  general  nutrition  of 
the  patient,  and  by  wSbioderate  use  of  such  salines  as  promote  watery 
discharges  from  tli<Qk>wels  and  increase  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Internal  m^mkion  having  proved  valueless  to  stop  the  disease,  we 
must  resort  w^urgical  means  to  secure  a  free  ingress  of  light  into  the 
eye.  For  ^hik  purpose,  three  different  methods  have  been  devised : 
1,  disci^pr^;  2,  couching;  3,  extraction. 

~3&£ci!Sfion  (scleronyxis  and  keratonyxis)  is  probably  a  modern 


influencing  the 
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operation.  Although  certain  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
are  by  some  interpreted  to  be  descriptive  of  discission,  the  differ¬ 
ential  diagnosis  between  cataract,  hypopyon,  and  other  pupillary  ob¬ 
structions  was  so  uncertain,  and  the  descriptions  are  so  inaccurate, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  operation  was  really  practised. 
Among  the  first  to  introduce  it  systematically  was  Percival  Pott,  who, 
in  1787,  accurately  described  and  extensively  practised  the  method. 
All  operations  for  discission  have  for  their  aim,  not  only  the  rupture  of 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  the  partial  cutting  and  breaking  of  the  lens- 
substance,  but  also  the  admission  of  aqueous  humor  to  the  lens.  This 
is  done  because  this  fluid  has  the  property  of  causing  the  lens-substance 
to  swell,  become  more  opaque,  and  finally  to  undergo  dissolution.  When 
the  puncture  is  made  from  the  sclera  ( scleronyxis ),  a  needle  is  inserted 
into  this  membrane  about  three  or  four  millimeters  behind  the  corneal 
border,  and  is  carried  through  the  posterior  chamber  till  the  point 
reaches  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  pupillary  space.  The  instrument 
is  then  rotated  on  its  axis  and  made  to  bore  into  the  lens -substance, 
while  its  cutting  edges  are  employed  to  still  further  divide  the  tissue. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  iris.  Scleronyxis  was 
at  one  time  extensively  practised  as  a  general  method  of  operation  on 
cataract  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  this 
city,  inventing  an  ingenious  knife-needle  so  arranged  as  to  cut  and 
break  up  more  thoroughly  hard  and  senile  lenses.  Discission  through 
the  cornea  {her atony xis)  is  performed  by  puncturing  the  cornea  with 
a  needle  and  carrying  the  instrument  through  the  anterior  chamber 
and  pupillary  space  into  the  lens.  By  rotation,  and  by  using  the 
instrument  as  a  lever  with  the  fulcrum  in  the  cornea,  the  lens  is  bored 
and  cut  through  its  anterior  surface. 

In  the  performance  of  either  operation,  the  pupit^ould  be  dilated 
to  its  maximum,  and  the  needle  should  be  intro&AQ  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  and  sclera,  so  as  to  iflffke  the  wound-canal  as 
short  as  possible.  After  entering  the  antei$K©hamber,  the  instrument 
should  be  directed  to  the  desired  point,  j^mh'blique  wound  causes  more 
tearing  and  bruising  of  the  tissues  vmen  me  needle  is  used  as  a  lever. 
As  it  is  desirable  that  no  aqueous  s$^imx escape  until  the  completion  of 
the  operation,  the  instrument  shou/fry^e  so  constructed  that  its  neck  will 
fill  the  canal  made  by  the  cut^ngedge.  To  prevent  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  from  driving  the  smJtoous  out  with  a  rush,  the  needle  should 
be  withdrawn  slowly.  Mtfpeb^r,  the  sudden  emptying  of  the  anterior 
chamber  in  eyes  in  whiclNjrere  is  degeneration  of  the  bloodvessels,  may 
give  rise  to  intra-oca4d5^emorrhages. 

In  both  keraton^yjk  and  scleronyxis,  we  rely  on  the  aqueous  humor 
to  gradually  cljsgpLve  the  lens-matter,  which,  by  rupture  of  the  capsule, 
has  been  brougjkfn  contact  with  it.  The  success  and  rapidity  of  this 
absorptiop  ^^ends  on  the  free  circulation  through  the  vessels  in  the 
neighboAMd  of  Schlemm’s  canal  and  at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior 
chambe^^So  long  as  the  membrane  of  Descemet  remains  intact,  there 
is  n^Jfiltration  through  the  cornea.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cffcQ^oVn  uch  at  one  operation,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  cut- 
^fcjng  of  the  lens  and  capsule.  If  the  discission  be  too  free,  the  lens 
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will  swell  rapidly,  and  large  masses  will  fall  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
which,  pressing  on  and  irritating  the  iris,  will  produce  congestion  of 
its  bloodvessels  and  those  of  the  ciliary  processes.  Absorption  and 
filtration  are  thus  much  diminished,  and  the  swollen  masses  lie  for  days 
in  the  pupillary  space  or  anterior  chamber  without  apparent  change. 
At  times,  they  may  give  rise  to  positive  inflammation  of  the  iris,  with 
consequent  exudation.  When  the  discission  has  been  carried  too  far, 
the  operation  may  be  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  there  may 
even  be  a  violent  and  sudden  increase  of  tension,  with  the  production 
of  secondary  glaucoma  Frequently,  where  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  is 
impaired,  or  where  the  lens  is  unusually  hard,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation  several  times,  before  a  clear  pupil  is  obtained. 
During  the  entire  period  of  absorption,  the  eye  should  be  kept  steadily 
under  the  influence  of  atropine.  Although  experience  has  shown  that 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained  from  careful  and  repeated  discissions 
in  senile  cataract,  yet,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  absorption  in  such  hard 
lenses,  the  necessary  repetition  of  the  operation,  and  the  danger  of 
exciting  irido-cyclitis,  this  method  of  operation  is  generally  unde¬ 
sirable  in  such  cases.  Discission,  therefore,  has  its  proper  field  in 
children  and  in  young  persons  (under  twenty-five  years),  in  whom  the 
nucleus  of  the  lens  has  not  yet  become  hard  and  dense.1 

Keratonyxis  is  usually  to  be  preferred  to  scleronyxis,  because,  in  the 
former  operation  there  is  only  a  slight  wound  made  in  the  cornea,  and 
the  iris  and  ciliary  body  are  not  touched  or  disturbed  by  the  needle. 
The  wound  in  the  cornea,  although  healing  readily,  always  leaves  a  scar, 
which,  even  years  afterward,  is  often  demonstrable  by  a  magnifying- 
glass  and  oblique  light.  To  favor  the  healing  of  the  wound,  both  eyes 
should  be  bandaged  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation. 
On  the  next  day,  the  bandage  may  be  replaced  by  medium^m|  smoked 
glasses,  and  the  patient  kept  under  the  influence  of  atropine.  As  long 
as  the  slightest  pericorneal  injection  is  manifest,  he  shTfva  be  placed  in 
a  room  with  but  a  moderate  amount  of  diffuse  daylight.  Even  when 
this  has  long  disappeared,  the  occasional  use  of  Jt^pine  is  indicated,  if 
the  eye,  although  having  fair  acuity  of  visi€m|^iters  on  exposure  to 
strong  light  or  flushes  during  attempts  at  i^Qajfwork.  The  eye  should 
be  protected  from  heat  and  glare.  EnK^e  abstinence  from  attempts 
at  near-work,  should  be  insisted  on.  O 

Couching  of  cataract — reclinatiorf^md  depression,  or  the  removal 
of  an  opaque  lens  from  its  usual  nJ§s)tuon  behind  the  pupillary  space  by 
dislocating  it  into  the  vitreous^raUtf^  is  an  operation  which  has  been 
practised  among  many  nationf^Kbm  the  earliest  times.  Celsus2  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  it/repgnizing  the  necessity  of  having  the  cata¬ 
ract  hard  and  mature.  amiKstating  that  some  varieties  are  incurable. 
He  also  gave  instructiOT^  as  to  diet  and  after-treatment.  His  method 
consisted  in  introducing  a  needle  through  the  cornea  and  pressing  the 
lens  directly  dq^Q^ird  into  the  vitreous.  In  1785,  Willburg  entered 
the  needle  th^otfgh  the  sclera,  laid  its  head  on  the  anterior  surface  of 

1  Fifty  vear^gAo.  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  teachings  of  Hays  and  Littell,  almost  all  cata¬ 
racts  were^pe^it^d  by  discission,  and  in  many  cases  with  excellent  results. 
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the  lens,  and  pressed  it  backward  and  downward,  so  that  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lens  looked  upward.  In  1801,  Scarpa  perforated  the  sclera 
below  the  median  line  back  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  pressed  the  lens 
outward  and  backward,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  looked  upward  and 
inward,  toward  the  glabellum  frontis. 

In  successful  cases,  where  the  lens  is  of  proper  consistence,  the  im¬ 
mediate  results  of  the  operation  are  almost  magical.  Without  loss  of 
blood  or  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball,  and  almost  without  pain, 
the  opaque  lens  is  pushed  out  of  the  visual  axis.  The  cornea  retains 
its  curvature,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  lens  is  at  once  filled  by 
clear  aqueous  and  vitreous  humor,  so  that  the  patient,  who  was  a  few 
moments  before  blind,  can  see  fine  print  distinctly  with  the  aid  of  a 
proper  lens.  The  disadvantages  are,  however,  numerous.  All  lenses 
cannot  be  so  displaced  in  their  entirety,  many  breaking  up,  causing  the 
pupillary  space  to  become  filled  with  large  masses  of  cortical,  which, 
pressing  on  the  iris,  cause  it  to  inflame;  or  the  pupil  becomes  closed 
from  inflammation,  and  the  eye  is  often  lost  from  resultant  irido- 
chorioiditis.  Moreover,  lenses  once  depressed  will  not  unfrequently 
rise  up  again  after  a  time,  and  partially  or  entirely  obstruct  the  pupillary 
area.  Further,  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lens  which  has  been 
dislocated  into  the  vitreous,  is  entirely  absorbed,  except  perhaps  a  few 
particles  of  chalky  matter  or  of  fat.  Usually,  however,  when  eyes 
which  have  been  thus  operated  on  in  this  manner  are  examined  ophthal- 
moscopically,  or  by  dissecting  them,  the  lens  is  found  lying  on  the  ciliary 
body.  Still  worse,  in  many  cases,  the  dislocated  lens  acts  as  a  foreign 
body,  and  excites  recurrent  inflammation  of  the  chorioid  and  ciliary 
body,  which  often  not  only  destroys  the  eye,  but  also  excites  sympathetic 
inflammation  in  the  fellow-eye.  On  account  of  theson^ngers,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  improved  technique  of  the  operation  <mgKtraction  with  its 
consequently  diminished  risks,  reclination  has  j^fe£fobandoned  by  most 
surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  performance  of  couching,  the  should  always  be  well 

dilated  by  a  mydriatic,  so  as  to  give  a  pupillary  space  and  thus 

diminish  the  chance  of  injury  of  the  the  needle.  The  dilatation 

also  allows  any  portion  of  the  lei^  wmch  may  remain  in  its  original 
position,  and  thus  press  upon  tinOiris,  an  opportunity  to  swell  with 
less  irritation  to  this  membraap.  The  after-treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  that  directed  for  dis*flfc?on. 

The  operation  of  exfr»afeW)of  cataract  is  said  by  Anagnostakis  to 
have  been  known  to  ^^^ancients,  and  described  and  practised  by 
Galen.  If  so,  it y»aQost  sight  of  and  forgotten,  to  be  reinvented 
by  Daviel  in  174^/Daviel  made  his  incision  entirely  in  the  cornea. 
He  used  a  ^rigpgukr  knife  for  the  purpose,  and  then  enlarged  the 
wound,  eithe#S£?tfi  a  knife  or  with  a  scissors,  until  he  had  separated 
a  little  rqers^chan  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  from 
its  att^S^ent  to  the  limbus.  In  1752,  he  reported  two  hundred 
and  S^shich  extractions,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  favorable 
resjj^s.  Since  that  day,  almost  all  conceivable  variations  in  the  posi- 
and  extent  of  the  incision  have  been  made  by  different  surgeons, 
;he  cut  varying  in  size  from  four  millimeters,  for  the  linear  extraction, 
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to  ten  and  twelve  millimeters,  for  the  peripheric  linear  and  the  flap  ; 
and  extending  to  still  larger  dimensions  in  the  scleral  method  of  extrac¬ 
tion.  The  rule  is,  that  the  larger  the  flap,  the  easier  is  the  exit  of  the 
lens,  but  the  greater  is  the  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  secure  accurate  apposition  with  prompt 
and  firm  union  of  the  wound.  Moreover,  when  the  incision  is  large, 
the  success  of  the  operation  depends  largely  on  the  quietude  of  the 
patient,  so  that  any  thing  which  makes  him  hold  his  breath  and  strain,  or 
any  coughing,  sneezing,  sudden  rising  in  bed,  or  straining  at  stool,  may 
cause  a  reopening  of  the  wound,  with  loss  of  the  eye ;  this  occurring 
from  prolapse  of  the  iris  and  slow  inflammatory  processes  from  escape 
of  vitreous,  inducing  intra-ocular  hemorrhage,  or  from  suppuration  of  the 
flap,  with  consequent  panophthalmitis.  The  tendency  to  suppuration  and 
iritis  was  supposed  by  Mooren  to  be  largely  obviated  by  an  iridectomy 


performed  from  two  to  six  weeks  before  the  extraction  of  the  lens.  The 


frequent  prolapse  of  the  iris  in  any  flap  operation,  especially  when  the 
cut  was  a  very  peripheral  one,  was  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of 
iridectomy.  Besides,  it  facilitated  the  ready  exit  of  any  particles  of 
cortical  matter  that  might  be  left  in  the  posterior  chamber  behind  the 
iris.  To  secure  the  easy  evacuation  of  such  masses,  and  of  the  lens 
proper,  Jacobson  made  the  incision  still  more  peripheral,  placing  it 
entirely  in  the  vascular  limbus.  Moreover,  he  maintained  that  the  union 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound  was  more  perfect  and  rapid  in  this  vascular 
tissue  than  it  was  in  the  cornea.  Of  course,  prolapse  of  the  iris  was 
inevitable  in  this  incision,  and  to  be  avoided  only  by  iridectomy,  while 
the  dangers  of  a  rupture  of  the  hyaloid  and  prolapse  of  the  vitreous 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  during  the 
relaxation  of  complete  chloroform  narcosis.  Out  of  one  hunched  opera¬ 
tions  by  this  method,  he  had  only  one  total  loss.  NotwitWam|ing  these 
various  modifications  of  the  flap  operations,  the  fregjSmt  accidents 
which  accompanied  and  followed  them,  led  other  su/^tns  to  adopt  a 
plan  of  procedure  which  was  diametrically  oppositeXp^ theory. 

The  so-called  linear  incision  had  been  adooKgJby  Palluchi,  Rosas, 
and  Fr.  Jaeger,  for  the  extraction  of  degenor^ej  and  shrunken  cata¬ 
racts,  while  the  same  method  had  been  ext^sj/e^y  employed  by  Gibson 
and  Travers  for  traumatic  and  for  soft  c^foracts.  Graefe  introduced  a 
modified  linear  extraction,  in  which,  d©r  making  an  incision  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea  extending  throu|0jone-quarter  of  its  circumference, 
and  performing  an  iridectomy,  heQfcmoved  the  lens  with  a  spoon.  A 
very  similar  method  was  adop  En  gland  by  Bowman  and  Critchett, 

the  latter  sometimes  detachipgvffie-third  of  the  corneal  periphery,  and 
making  a  wound  so  little’ciyved  that  “  it  had  rather  the  attributes  of  a 
slit  than  of  a  flap.”  In  Graefe  perfected  his  method,  and  introduced 
the  peripheric  lineaNMJtion,  which  for  many  years  was  practised  by  the 
majority  of  eye  su^pons,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  ex¬ 
traction.  Th^<tfGteion  is  made  by  a  thin  and  narrow  knife,  which  is 
introduced  imfiJts  cutting  edge  directed  toward  the  situation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  incision^  at  the  point  designated  as  a  in  Fig.  261 ;  this  point  being 


on  the^jw^f  a  vertical  tangent  to  the  cornea,  about  two  millimeters  be¬ 
low  &e>  oint,  5,  where  a  horizontal  tangent  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
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cornea  would  meet  it,  thus  causing  the  point  of  the  knife  to  enter  the  eye 
about  one  and  a  half  millimeters  from  the  corneal  edge.  The  blade  of  the 
instrument  is  then  carried  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  across  it, 
making  the  counter-puncture  at  a  similar  point,  c ,  on  the  other  side. 
The  edge  of  the  knife  is  now  turned  slightly  forward,  and  brought  out 
by  a  sawing  motion,  so  as  to  make  a  very  slightly  curved  wound,  the 
outer  part  of  which  lies  in  the  sclerotic  and  the  inner  part  in  the  cornea. 
The  minute  flap  thus  formed  has  the  depth  of  only  half  a  millimeter. 
A  piece  of  iris  is  then  excised,  the  capsule  is  opened,  and  the  lens 
and  any  remaining  cortical  matter  are  gently  coaxed  out  by  stroking  the 
cornea,  either  with  a  smooth  spoon  or  with  the  finger  acting  through 
the  medium  of  the  eyelid. 


Fig.  261. 


Peripheric  linear  section  (actual  size). 


All  these  flap  and  linear  operations  may  be  performed  upward  or 
downward,  each  method  of  making  the  cut  having  its  advocates.  When 
the  incision  is  made  downward,  the  operation  is  much  easier  of  perform¬ 
ance  in  case  of  eyes  that  are  deeply  set  in  their  sockets,  and  the  escape  of 
the  lens  and  cortical  matter  is  favored  by  the  position  of  the  eyelids  and 
by  gravity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upward  cut  is  better  splinted  and  is 
better  held  in  apposition  when  the  lids  are  closed.  In  all  cases  where 
an  iridectomy  is  performed,  it  is  advantageous  to  hiuflsMie  cut  made 
above,  so  that  the  upper  lid  may  cover  the  artificial^gsil;  and  prevent 
the  blinding  effect  of  the  great  quantity  of  light otherwise  would 
be  admitted  to  the  eyeball.  In  cases  of  ex trao^v  without  iridectomy, 
the  iris,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  lens,  LjfiQpa  deeper  level  in  the 
eye.  Where  we  are  fortunate  enough,  hqffwer,  to  have  healing  with¬ 
out  inflammatory  processes,  and  witho^ty!^  formation  of  synechise,  a 
mobile  pupil  is  secured  wdiich,  by  fos  ararnate  contraction  and  dilata¬ 
tion,  is  capable  of  adapting  the  ey^rtoNhe  amount  of  light.  Besides,  the 
eye  has  a  much  more  normal  appearance. 

In  all  these  methods,  in  01M/0  evacuate  the  lens,  the  anterior  cap¬ 
sule  is  cut  or  torn  by  some/ferapof  cystitome.  Portions  of  it  and  of  the 
entire  posterior  capsule, ^^^ever,  remain  behind  in  the  eye,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  262,  which  reprpse^i^a  section  of  an  eye  which  had  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  operated  on  by\Vi)t  six  years  previously.  Here  the  torn  remnants  of 
the  capsule  are/qtocted  in  folds,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsules 
are  united  at  tiX^periphery  of  the  capsule  sac  to  enclose  the  remaining 
portions  o^f  fe»s?substance.  This  zone,  with  its  enclosed  opaque  lens- 
matter,  ^K^vays  found  in  eyes  which  have  been  operated  on  for  cata¬ 
ract,  anOuay  sometimes  be  seen  during  life  by  widely  dilating  the  pupil. 
The^^re  central  portions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsules,  espe- 
ciSfl\  if  they  have  become  attached  to  the  iris,  often  proliferate  and 
3form  a  veil  just  behind  the  pupillary  space :  this  is  known  as  secondary 
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' cataract .  These  membranes,  even  if  thin,  interfere  very  much  with 
vision  by  becoming  folded  and  thus  distorting  the  retinal  images. 

To  avoid  secondary  cataract,  Beer,  and  other  older  writers,  advo¬ 
cated  the  removal  of  the  entire  capsule.  More  recently,  Pagenstecher 
has  advised  the  extraction  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule,  by  a  traction 
instrument,  as  an  essential  factor  in  every  operation  for  senile  cataract 
which  is  not  traumatic  in  its  origin.  The  loss  of  vitreous  usually 
following  this  method  of  operation,  its  prolapse  into  the  incision,  the 
clouding  of  the  entire  string  of  it  leading  from  the  wound,  and  the 
formation  of  opacities,  as  well  as  the  increased  probability  of  inflamma- 

Fig.  262. 


Encapsulated  zone  of  opaque  lens-matter. 


tion  and  the  inability  to  remove  many  cataraM^rfi  this  way  without 
rupture  of  the  capsule,  have  seemed  to  most^tfQttors  the  disadvantages 
that  outweigh  its  advantages.  In  many  o\gj/n|)e  lenses,  however,  the 
lens  may  be  removed  in  its  thickened  anS^oughened  capsule,  either  by 
gentle  manipulations  of  the  ball  througQhe  closed  lids  or  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  wire  loop,  without  thoJ0s  of  a  drop  of  vitreous.  Pagen¬ 
stecher1  has  lately  published  theij^jyts  of  many  years*  experience  with 
his  method  of  extraction.  maintaining  that  the  visual  acuity  is 

superior  to  that  obtained  wbercvfche  capsule  is  left  in  position,  he  admits 
that  the  skill  of  the  oper^tbyfs  shown  in  his  choice  of  cases,  as  in  many 
instances  it  is  impossM^ro  get  the  lens  out  without  rupturing  its  cap¬ 
sule.  Soon  after  tlfia^Jaefe  peripheric  linear  method  of  extraction  had 
become  com  mon^n^^  operators  found  that  the  small  amount  of  gaping 
of  the  linear  and  the  quantity  of  cortical  matter  consequently 

scraped  off  (MtoV  the  exit  of  the  lens,  together  with  the  near  approach 
of  the  cut^o me  ciliary  body,  with  the  increased  liability  of  this  region 
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to  inflammation,  were  sufficient  objections  to  cause  them  to  make  a  larger 
incision  and  a  deeper  flap,  and  to  place  the  wound  itself  more  within  the 
limits  of  the  cornea.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  belief  that  by  strict 
antiseptic  precautions,  suppuration  of  the  flap  can  be  prevented,  most 
operators  of  the  present  day,  although  still  using  the  narrow  knife  of 
Graefe,  have  abandoned  his  method  of  operation,  and  make  a  flap  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  either  in  the  cornea  itself  or  in  the  corneo-scleral 
junction.  Many  surgeons  prefer  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  detaching 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its  periphery,  and  try  to  effect  the  exit  of 
the  lens  without  cutting  the  iris.  Where  this  is  attempted,  the  flap 
should  be  entirely  in  the  cornea,  and  cocaine  should  have  been  previously 
instilled,  so  as  not  only  to  render  the  eye  insensible,  but  to  dilate  the 
pupil  and  thus  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  lens.  Where  there  is  a  fully  ripe, 
hard,  waxy,  and  uncomplicated  senile  cataract,  with  a  healthy  iris  and 
a  pupil  which  readily  dilates  ad  maximum ,  excellent  results  are  often 
obtained.  At  times,  however,  there  is  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  we  are 
obliged  either  to  perform  iridectomy  or  to  have  the  eye  heal  with  an  ante¬ 
rior  synechia,  and  perhaps  also  a  cystoid  cicatrix.  In  all  cases  of  compli¬ 
cated  cataract,  the  operation  is  best  performed  with  iridectomy.  Where 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  chronic  glaucoma,  the  excision  of  the  iris  should 
be  made  from  two  to  three  months  previous  to  the  extraction  of  the  cata¬ 
ract.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  flap  operation,  combined  with 
iridectomy,  is  usually  safer,  and  will  give  an  average  of  better  results  in 
any  large  number  of  consecutive  cases,  not  selected  especially  for  the  form 
of  operation,  but  taken  as  they  ordinarily  present  themselves.  The. main 
disadvantages  of  the  combined  extraction  are  the  deformity  produced  by 
the  iridectomy  and  the  blinding  effect  of  a  large  quantity  of  light  com¬ 
ing  through  the  periphery  of  the  pupil.  These,  howe^kcan  be  largely 
remedied  by  making  the  incision  upward,  thus  bmlgfng  the  artificial 
pupil  under  the  upper  lid.  />y 

When  cataract  cases  present  themselves,  thebe'  should  be  carefully 
inspected  as  to  the  presence  of  any  chronic^d0rh  or  other  conjunctival 
disease,  as  to  the  promptness  and  complet^rflS^?  °f  motions  of  the  iris, 
and  as  to  the  tension  of  the  eyeball.  ^cW\central  and  peripheral  light 
perception  and  projection  should  <^e\dxefully  tried,  and  if  these  are 
good,  and  the  patient,  although  in  fair  general  health,  the  case 

may  be  considered  as  a  proper  cm^tor  operation.  Complicated  cataract, 
if  present  on  both  sides,  and  if^fering  any  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
should  not  always  be  refuadfi^it  the  increased  dangers  should  be  care¬ 
fully  explained  to  the^rorrent.  No  cases  with  lacrymal  obstruction 
should  be  operated/^(t^  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cure  the  disease 
by  the  means  recoimn^nded  in  the  chapter  on  the  subject,  because  such  a 
patient  is  very4ljijely  to  have  infection  of  the  wound  by  pus  regurgitating 
into  the  eye  frm^he  lacrymal  canals.  The  urine  should  be  examined 
for  sugar,  alfcmin,  and  casts.  A  moderate  purgative — preferably  one 
acting  ^iheliver — should  be  given,  care  being  taken  to  obtain  thorough 
evacua^w  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  patients  should  not  be  debarred 
froQjVheir  usual  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  any  reasonable  digestible 
MjH  should  be  permitted.  When  the  time  has  arrived  for  operation,  the 
*Spanent  is  to  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed  in  such  a  position  that  the  eye 
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may  be  thoroughly  illuminated  by  a  light  from  a  window  so  arranged 
that  any  shadow  from  the  surgeon’s  hands  and  instruments  may  not  be 
cast  upon  it.  The  patient  should  be  propped  up  by  pillows,  so  as  to 
enable  the  surgeon  readily  to  operate  when  seated  on  a  chair  alongside 
of  the  bed  or  when  kneeling  by  the  side  of  it.  In  hospital  practice,  the 
author  is  in  the  habit  of  operating  while  standing  beside  his  patient,  who 
is  placed  on  a  bed,  the  height  of  which  is  easily  regulated  by  a  screw. 
The  face  should  be  carefully  washed  with  Castile  soap  and  water,  and 
the  conjunctival  sac  freely  flushed  with  the  standard  solution  of  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury  (gr.  j  to  Oj).  It  is  very  important  to  test  the  sharpness 
of  the  knife  and  other  instruments,  inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  produce 
a  clean  and  properly  shaped  wound  without  contusion  or  dragging  of  the 
tissues,  will  largely  depend  upon  this.  The  surgeon’s  hands  should  be 
absolutely  clean,  and  his  instruments,  which  have  been  freshly  washed 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  wiped  on  a  clean  linen  or  on  absorbent  cotton, 
should  be  put  upon  a  tray  held  by  an  assistant  or  laid  within  reach. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  cocaine,  it  was  advisable,  in  most  instances, 
to  place  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  ether,  pushing  it  to  absolute 
insensibility  of  the  cornea  and  relaxation  of  the  eye-muscles,  but  at 
present,  the  instillation  of  a  few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
muriate  of  cocaine  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  If  a  previous  instillation  has 
been  made  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  before  operating,  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  pupil  and  a  dulling  of  the  sensibility  of  the  iris  is  obtained. 
If  the  surgeon  be  alone,  the  lids  should  be  separated  by  a  spring  specu¬ 
lum.  If  not,  his  assistant  should  carefully  lift  the  upper  lid  with  an 
elevator,  taking  care  not  to  press  upon  the  eyeball  with  it.  If  it  be 
decided  to  do  an  operation  without  iridectomy,  the  knife  should  be  so 
directed  as  to  detach  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the^e^mea  from 
the  limbus,  the  entire  incision  lying  in  the  corneal  tissueXx  ' 

If  an  iridectomy  be  intended,  the  points  of  entranqs^MM  exit  should 
be  in  the  inner  part  of  the  limbus,  and  the  incision  ^completed  that  a 
small  conjunctival  flap  shall  be  left  at  the  upper  ^d^yof  the  wound.  To 
some  extent,  the  flap  is  in  the  way,  both  in  cutjriw  the  iris  and  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  view  of  it  and  of  the  anterior  chamJavV  It  adheres  so  tightly 
to  the  subjacent  sclera  when  replaced  info^proper  position,  however, 
that  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  soon  r£?l^Ved,  and  the  wound  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  sprung  by  any  inctofejous  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  At  times,  there  may  be  fr^jHiemorrhage from  the  conjunctival 
flap,  its  occurrence  constituting- the  objections  to  this  method  of 
operating.  If  this  happens^N^e  eye  should  be  shut  and  the  hem¬ 
orrhage  arrested  by  gentW  pressure  on  the  closed  lids  with  a  wad  of 
cotton.  When  a  clear  vi^Jbf  the  iris  has  once  more  been  obtained,  a 
delicate  pair  of  forceraCJ^ould  be  carefully  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  iri^jtaed  a  little  distance  from  its  pupillary  margin  and 
gently  pulled  ouUftvtne  wound.  While  held  in  this  position  and  in  a 
state  of  slight  i^^bn,  it  should  be  divided  by  a  single  upward  cut  of  the 
scissors.  If  tfte  iris  lies  prolapsed  in  the  wound,  it  is  sufficient  to  seize 
the  extend^W)ortion  and  cut  it  off.  If  bleeding  occurs  into  the  anterior 
chamber^*?  endeavor  should  be  made  to  stop  it  by  gentle  pressure  or  by 
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to  inflammation,  were  suflicient  objections  to  cause  them  to  make  a  larger 
incision  and  a  deeper  flap,  and  to  place  the  wound  itself  more  within  the 
limits  of  the  cornea.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  belief  that  by  strict 
antiseptic  precautions,  suppuration  of  the  flap  can  be  prevented,  most 
operators  of  the  present  day,  although  still  using  the  narrow  knife  of 
Graefe,  have  abandoned  his  method  of  operation,  and  make  a  flap  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  either  in  the  cornea  itself  or  in  the  corneo-scleral 
junction.  Many  surgeons  prefer  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  detaching 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its  periphery,  and  try  to  effect  the  exit  of 
the  lens  without  cutting  the  iris.  Where  this  is  attempted,  the  flap 
should  be  entirely  in  the  cornea,  and  cocaine  should  have  been  previously 
instilled,  so  as  not  only  to  render  the  eye  insensible,  but  to  dilate  the 
pupil  and  thus  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  lens.  Where  there  is  a  fully  ripe, 
hard,  waxy,  and  uncomplicated  senile  cataract,  with  a  healthy  iris  and 
a  pupil  which  readily  dilates  ad  maximum ,  excellent  results  are  often 
obtained.  At  times,  however,  there  is  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  we  are 
obliged  either  to  perform  iridectomy  or  to  have  the  eye  heal  with  an  ante¬ 
rior  synechia,  and  perhaps  also  a  cystoid  cicatrix.  In  all  cases  of  compli¬ 
cated  cataract,  the  operation  is  best  performed  with  iridectomy.  Where 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  chronic  glaucoma,  the  excision  of  the  iris  should 
be  made  from  two  to  three  months  previous  to  the  extraction  of  the  cata¬ 
ract.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  flap  operation,  combined  with 
iridectomy,  is  usually  safer,  and  will  give  an  average  of  better  results  in 
any  large  number  of  consecutive  cases,  not  selected  especially  for  the  form 
of  operation,  but  taken  as  they  ordinarily  present  themselves.  The  jnain 
disadvantages  of  the  combined  extraction  are  the  deformity  produced  by 
the  iridectomy  and  the  blinding  effect  of  a  large  quantity  of  light  com¬ 
ing  through  the  periphery  of  the  pupil.  These,  however, ^can  be  largely 
remedied  by  making  the  incision  upward,  thus  brin^^g^the  artificial 
pupil  under  the  upper  lid. 

When  cataract  cases  present  themselves,  the  €$^$fiould  be  carefully 
inspected  as  to  the  presence  of  any  chronic  catpSh  or  other  conjunctival 
disease,  as  to  the  promptness  and  completeneSH^r  the  motions  of  the  iris, 
and  as  to  the  tension  of  the  eyeball.  E^rf^ntral  and  peripheral  light 
perception  and  projection  should  be  &^$fully  tried,  and  if  these  are 
good,  and  the  patient,  although  oli&  in  fair  general  health,  the  case 
may  be  considered  as  a  proper  one  ku?  operation.  Complicated  cataract, 
if  present  on  both  sides,  and  if  jolting  any  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
should  not  always  be  refusecLfoik  the  increased  dangers  should  be  care¬ 
fully  explained  to  the  No  cases  with  lacrymal  obstruction 

should  be  operated  on  tjHvkh  attempt  has  been  made  to  cure  the  disease 
by  the  means  recommitted  in  the  chapter  on  the  subject,  because  such  a 
patient  is  very  likejy  rMiave  infection  of  the  wound  by  pus  regurgitating 
into  the  eye  fro&^Pb  lacrymal  canals.  The  urine  should  be  examined 
for  sugar,  albn©i,  and  casts.  A  moderate  purgative — preferably  one 
acting  on^kjGhrer — should  be  given,  care  being  taken  to  obtain  thorough 
evacuathm^Sr  the  alimentary  canal.  The  patients  should  not  be  debarred 
from  their*  usual  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  any  reasonable  digestible 
food  should  be  permitted.  When  the  time  has  arrived  for  operation,  the 
f^tmnt  is  to  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed  in  such  a  position  that  the  eye 
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may  be  thoroughly  illuminated  by  a  light  from  a  window  so  arranged 
that  any  shadow  from  the  surgeon’s  hands  and  instruments  may  not  be 
cast  upon  it.  The  patient  should  be  propped  up  by  pillows,  so  as  to 
enable  the  surgeon  readily  to  operate  when  seated  on  a  chair  alongside 
of  the  bed  or  when  kneeling  by  the  side  of  it.  In  hospital  practice,  the 
author  is  in  the  habit  of  operating  while  standing  beside  his  patient,  who 
is  placed  on  a  bed,  the  height  of  which  is  easily  regulated  by  a  screw. 
The  face  should  be  carefully  washed  with  Castile  soap  and  water,  and 
the  conjunctival  sac  freely  flushed  with  the  standard  solution  of  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury  (gr.  j  to  Oj).  It  is  very  important  to  test  the  sharpness 
of  the  knife  and  other  instruments,  inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  produce 
a  clean  and  properly  shaped  wound  without  contusion  or  dragging  of  the 
tissues,  will  largely  depend  upon  this.  The  surgeon’s  hands  should  be 
absolutely  clean,  and  his  instruments,  which  have  been  freshly  washed 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  wiped  on  a  clean  linen  or  on  absorbent  cotton, 
should  be  put  upon  a  tray  held  by  an  assistant  or  laid  within  reach. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  cocaine,  it  was  advisable,  in  most  instances, 
to  place  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  ether,  pushing  it  to  absolute 
insensibility  of  the  cornea  and  relaxation  of  the  eye-muscles,  but  at 
present,  the  instillation  of  a  few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
muriate  of  cocaine  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  If  a  previous  instillation  has 
been  made  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  before  operating,  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  pupil  and  a  dulling  of  the  sensibility  of  the  iris  is  obtained. 
If  the  surgeon  be  alone,  the  lids  should  be  separated  by  a  spring  specu¬ 
lum.  If  not,  his  assistant  should  carefully  lift  the  upper  lid  with  an 
elevator,  taking  care  not  to  press  upon  the  eyeball  with  it.  If  it  be 
decided  to  do  an  operation  without  iridectomy,  the  knife  should  be  so 
directed  as  to  detach  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the^eAnea  from 
the  limbus,  the  entire  incision  lying  in  the  corneal  tissue 

If  an  iridectomy  be  intended,  the  points  of  entranqgAfiM  exit  should 
be  in  the  inner  part  of  the  limbus,  and  the  incision  ^dScWpleted  that  a 
small  conjunctival  flap  shall  be  left  at  the  upper  $tf(^of  the  wound.  To 
some  extent,  the  flap  is  in  the  way,  both  in  cutting  the  iris  and  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  view  of  it  and  of  the  anterior  chai^bavV  It  adheres  so  tightly 
to  the  subjacent  sclera  when  replaced  infos  proper  position,  however, 
that  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  soon  r^oVed,  and  the  wound  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  sprung  by  any  inc&u&ous  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  At  times,  there  may  be  f^eSiemorrhage  from  the  conjunctival 
flap,  its  occurrence  constitutingj^^^^t  the  objections  to  this  method  of 
operating.  If  this  happens£>Q*e  eye  should  be  shut  and  the  hem¬ 
orrhage  arrested  by  gentle*  measure  on  the  closed  lids  with  a  wad  of 
cotton.  When  a  clear  vie^jjof  the  iris  has  once  more  been  obtained,  a 
delicate  pair  of  force^sC^ould  be  carefully  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  iriglreteed  a  little  distance  from  its  pupillary  margin  and 
gently  pulled  ou^flvme  wound.  While  held  in  this  position  and  in  a 
state  of  sligh^^^bn,  it  should  be  divided  by  a  single  upward  cut  of  the 
scissors.  If  tM  iris  lies  prolapsed  in  the  wound,  it  is  sufficient  to  seize 
the  extend^^portion  and  cut  it  off.  If  bleeding  occurs  into  the  anterior 
chamhmya^  endeavor  should  be  made  to  stop  it  by  gentle  pressure  or  by 
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ice-cold  or  very  hot  compresses.  After  removing  any  clot  which  is  lying 
in  the  wound,  with  the  iris- forceps,  the  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  is 
to  be  gently  stroked  out  by  pressure  on  the  closed  lid  with  the  finger. 
If  the  cataract  be  over-ripe,  or  if  the  capsule  be  thickened,  the  same 
lid-manoeuvre  should  be  repeated  to  see  whether  the  posterior  part  of 
the  latter  is  sufficiently  loosened  from  the  hyaloid  to  enable  the  lens  to  be 
extracted  in  its  capsule.  If,  as  will  be  the  case  in  most  instances,  we  fail 
to  do  this,  and  find  that  the  lens  does  not  dislocate,  we  should  take 
a  cystitome,  and  by  a  triangular  or  quadrangular  incision  try  to  cut 
out  a  portion  of  the  capsule.  If  this  be  unsuccessful,  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  a  large  opening  in  it.  Removing  the  cystitome,  we 
should  press  gently  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  in  a  direction  back¬ 
ward  and  upward,  either  with  a  smooth  and  elastic  tortoise-shell  curette 
or  by  means  of  the  finger  on  the  closed  lid.  If  the  capsule  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  opened,  the  lens  will  present  its  edge  in  the  wound,  when  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  remaining  fragments  of  cortical,  can  be  gently  coaxed  out, 
by  a  continuance  of  the  same  manoeuvres.  We  should  persist  in  our 
endeavors  until  a  clear  and  black  pupil  is  obtained.  The  patient  should 
then  be  able  readily  to  count  fingers  held  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  eye.  If,  however,  after  cutting  the  capsule,  a  clear  black 
space  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  pupil  is  seen  upon  the  first  attempt  at 
pressure  on  the  eye,  it  may  be  certain  that  the  suspensory  ligament  has 
given  way,  and  that  a  loop  of  vitreous  is  presenting.  Persistence  in 
attempts  to  evacuate  the  lens  by  pressure  will  then  be  futile,  causing 
more  vitreous  to  prolapse,  and  dislocating  the  lens  and  pushing  it  still 
farther  from  the  wound.  A  wire  loop  should  be  then  introduced  behind 
the  lens,  and,  by  gently  bringing  it  forward  and  toward  the  wound, 
the  cataract  is  to  be  removed.  Such  an  accident  is  usually  very  disad¬ 
vantageous,  because  it  prevents  the  removal  of  alL^ne^lens-fragments 
from  the  anterior  chamber,  where,  by  their  swellkgjNtnd  pressure,  they 
are  likely  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  iris.  IfThptvever,  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing  the  lens  without  ruptura^K ihe  hyaloid  membrane, 
the  anterior  chamber  should  be  carefully  exM^med  to  see  if  any  fragments 
of  cortical  matter  remain  in  it.  If  thoy^e1  present,  an  endeavor  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  a  continuation  of  the  ^sjjarm  an  oeuvres  should  be  made. 
At  this  stage,  Panas  and  many  otheVqperators  take  a  small  syringe  with  a 
blunt  beak,  and,  placing  the  latta^Jn  the  lips  of  the  wound,  endeavor  to 
wash  any  cortical  from  betwej^fythem,  and  also  thoroughly  to  disinfect 
the  cut  edges  with  a  weakQWution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Some 
surgeons  attempt  thus  to^^h-'out  the  anterior  chamber.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  it  is  befc&rto  remove  any  cortical  'by  the  methods  pre¬ 
viously  indicated,  disinfect  the  wound  by  instilling  a  warm  solu¬ 

tion  of  boracic  aci^-mto  the  conjunctival  sac  and  diffusing  it  by  manip¬ 
ulating  the  lid^Qjth  the  fingers.  If  the  iris  has  prolapsed,  it  should  be 
gently  repla^ejrby  a  horn  or  tortoise-shell  spatula,  and  a  solution  of 
eserine  instifted.  If  iridectomy  has  been  performed,  and  the  cut  edges 
of  the^&Jhre  caught  in  the  wound,  they  should  either  be  seized  with  the 
iris-forceps  and  cut  off,  or  be  carefully  replaced  with  the  spatula  whilst 
tkeJfAs  is  stimulated  to  contraction  by  gently  rubbing  the  cornea  with 
.tlM&ngers  placed  on  the  closed  lid.  Inasmuch  as  the  sphincter  has  been 
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destroyed,  but  little  can  be  expected  from  the  instillation  of  eserine.  If 
there  has  been  any  previous  tendency  to  glaucoma,  the  eserine  instilla¬ 
tion  should  never  be  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  has 
been  previous  inflammation  of  the  iris,  or  where  the  existence  of  pos¬ 
terior  synechiae  renders  iritis  probable  after  the  operation,  atropine 
should  be  at  once  dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  When  the  anterior 
chamber  has  been  cleared  of  all  blood  or  lens-remnants,  or,  at  least, 
of  all  that  can  be  removed  without  risking  rupture  of  the  hyaloid  and 
loss  of  vitreous,  the  conjunctival  flap  should  be  carefully  replaced.  If 
no  such  flap  has  been  made,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  in  apposition.  After  cleaning  the  conjunctival  sac,  the  eye  should 
be  gently  closed.  Small  pieces  of  aseptic  gauze,  freshly  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  1:4000,  should  then  be  placed  over 
each  eye,  and  upon  this  enough  disinfected  absorbent  cotton  to  fill  out 
the  orbit  should  be  placed.  These  wads  are  to  be  gently  held  in  position 
by  light  turns  of  a  flannel  roller  bandage.  If  the  patient  be  in  bed,  the 
pillows  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  him  comfortable.  If  he  be  on 
an  operating-table,  he  should  be  carefully  lifted  into  bed. 

The  light  of  the  room  should  be  so  tempered  and  arranged  that  no 
direct  rays  shall  fall  on  his  face.  At  the  same  time  there  should  be 
sufficient  light  to  enable  the  attendants  to  move  about  comfortably,  and 
to  read  to  the  patient  if  desirable.  For  several  hours  there  is  usually 
some  slight  smarting,  or  a  feeling  as  if  sand  were  in  the  eye.  Sometimes 
the  tears  accumulate  and  give  discomfort  till  they  find  their  way  out  of 
the  conjunctival  sac.  If  severe  pain  sets  in,  the  bandage  should  be 
removed,  the  lower  lid  gently  pulled  down,  a  solution  of  atropine  or  of 
hyoscine  instilled,  and  the  bandage  replaced.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  patient  should  remain  quiet  for  the  first  twenty-four  h<toirs.  He 
should  resist  any  inclination  to  cough  or  to  blow  the  nos^ar5§[  should 
avoid  any  efforts  to  raise  himself  in  bed,  to  strain  at  stridor  to  chew 
hard  food.  These  injunctions  should  be  strictly  enjdS?^  as  any  such 
motions  have  a  tendency  to  open  the  wound  an/hSielay  healing,  or 
perhaps  to  cause  hemorrhage,  prolapse  of  the  iris  J&j^ven  loss  of  vitreous 
humor.  When  aconjuctival  flap  is  made,  oivwhe^the  incision  is  linear, 
all  such  accidents  are  much  less  likely  to/>cWu^  as  the  wound  has  less 
tendency  to  gape.  The  enforced  quiet,  iS^ever,  is  very  distressing  to 
many  patients,  and  they  get  backache,  feel  the  necessity  of  chang¬ 
ing  their  position.  To  do  this  propHy  the  nurse  takes  the  patient’s 
two  hands  in  his  one  hand,  andl©(is  his  other  behind  the  patient’s 
neck,  and  then  gently  raises^K  ^At  the  same  time,  an  assistant 
places  pillows  or  a  bed-chai£vrehind  him,  so  that  the  patient  may  sit 
up  in  bed.  Male  patients^  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  urinal 
within  a  few  hours  after  me  operation,  as  retention  of  urine  and  the 
use  of  a  catheter  m|^pthus  be  often  avoided.  If  the  patient  has 
no  pain,  the  bamk©  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  wMW^e  keeps  the  lids  closed,  they,  with  the  lashes  and 
brows,  shoulcNj^rently  washed  with  a  stream  of  boracic  acid  solution 
from  a  larggtoipette.  Any  mucus  or  discharge  adhering  to  the  lashes, 
should  b^7^n%fully  removed  by  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  wet  with  the 
same  Elution.  If  there  be  no  swelling  of  the  lid  nor  increase  of  secre- 
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tion  from  the  conjunctival  sac,  the  surgeon  may  usually  be  quite  sure  that 
the  eye  is  doing  well.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  may  be  considerable 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  without  these  symptoms,  in  many  feeble  and 
debilitated  patients,  the  author  is  in  the  habit  of  gently  pulling  down 
the  lower  lid,  while  the  patient  is  told  to  open  his  eye,  thus  enabling 
him  to  inspect  the  cornea  and  anterior  chamber.  In  such  cases,  he  gently 
flushes  the  conjunctival  sac  with  a  lukewarm  solution  of  boracic  acid, 
followed  by  an  instillation  of  a  few  drops  of  atropine.  It  is  important 
to  have  these  and  all  other  colly ria  warmed  to  a  blood-heat,  the  patient 
not  being  so  apt  to  start  or  strain  as  he  would  were  they  used  of  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  Care  should  be  also  taken  to  see  that  all 
mydriatic  and  myotic  solutions  are  absolutely  neutral  to  litmus-paper, 
as  otherwise  they  might  cause  much  discomfort  and  smarting.  If  the 
patient  be  feeble,  his  strength  should  be  supported  by  meat  essence  and 
milk-punch,  and  he  should  he  got  out  of  bed  and  allowed  to  sit  in  a 
chair  alongside  of  it.  If  he  bears  confinement  well,  it  is  better  that  he 
should  remain  quiet  in  bed  till  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  eye  should 
be  washed  daily.  The  bandage  should  be  reapplied  at  each  dressing, 
but  should  not  be  removed  permanently  till  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day. 
When,  owing  to  the  chronic  conjunctivitis,  the  eye  bears  bandaging  badly, 
and  the  conjunctiva  secretes  any  considerable  quantity  of  mucoid  or  muco¬ 
purulent  matter,  the  bandage  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  wound  is 
healed,  and  a  pair  of  dark  glasses  given  ;  the  patient  being  sheltered 
from  direct  light  falling  on  the  eye.  If,  owing  to  delayed  union  of  the 
wound  or  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  accompanied  by  an  increasing  muco¬ 
purulent  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva,  it  becomes  desirable  to  remove 
the  bandage  permanently  before  the  incision  is  finally  united,  a  strip  of 
isinglass  plaster,  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  applied  vertically  over  the 
upper  and  the  lower  lid  about  the  median  line,  Ife  used  instead. 
Although  it  is  advantageous  to  have  a  I'bom jmgjke  the  light  can  be 
regulated  by  shades,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  ne^§ary.  In  confirmation 
of  this  fact,  the  author  has  for  many  ^e^xreated  all  his  cases  at 
the  University  Hospital  in  the  general  ^treical  ward,  where  each  bed 
has  a  screen  at  its  foot  to  prevent  dirdcEygfit  from  the  opposite  windows 
from  falling  on  the  patient’s  fac^Nsi  every  case,  the  eyes  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  bandage,  dark  glasses, /Cya  forehead-shade,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  healing  and  the  degree of  irritation  following  the  operation. 
Patients  are  usually  able  to^Oxt  into  the  fresh  air  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  They  should  be  1 wfflfcpjpd,  however,  and  some  mydriatic  should  be 
occasionally  instilled  ihmjttie  eye  as  long  as  a  walk  in  the  wind,  or  other 
slight  irritant,  caus&s@e  eye  to  flush  and  water.  To  judge  the  progress 
of  the  case,  vision^njly  be  tested  at  almost  any  time  after  a  week.  No 
spectacles  shgultLbe  given,  nor  any  reading  allowed,  until  two  months 
after  the  opp^Tm,  as  the  congestion  of  the  eye  necessarily  dependent 
upon  cojnyeifgence  and  near-work,  has  a  marked  tendency  to  augment 
and  k^SjN^p  any  low  grade  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  capsule,  and 
thus  the  formation  of  secondary  cataract. 

JjVt1 with  standing  the  vast  mass  of  statistics  published  on  the  subject, 
still  far  from  having  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  average  re- 
uTts  of  the  operation  for  cataract.  The  standards  of  success  among 
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different  operators  are  widely  different,  the  manner  in  which  acuity 
of  vision  is  determined  is  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory,  and  the  date  of 
its  determination  is  often  not  mentioned.  Further,  a  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  astigmatism  developed,  the  accidents  during  convalescence, 
and  the  result  six  months  or  a  year  after  operation,  are  often  entirely 
wanting.  Arlt1  has  given,  as  the  result  of  his  vast  experience,  the 
following  statement :  Of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  eyes  operated  upon 
by  the  old-fashioned  flap  extraction,  there  were  69.70  per  cent,  of  suc¬ 
cesses,  24.24  per  cent,  which  could  probably  have  been  bettered  by  a 
secondary  operation,  and  6.06  per  cent,  of  absolute  loss.  The  same 
author  states  that  out  of  one  thousand  and  seventy- three  cases  of  ex¬ 
traction  by  the  peripheric  linear  method  of  Yon  Graefe,  there  were  83.72 
per  cent,  of  successes,  10.61  per  cent,  that  could  probably  have  been 
bettered  by  secondary  operations,  and  5.67  per  cent,  of  total  loss.  More 
recently,  Knapp2  has  reported  one  thousand  cases  of  extraction  with 
iridectomy,  with  85.4  per  cent,  of  successes,  8.3  per  cent,  of  half- 
successes  (i.  e.f  vision  6/60  or  less),  and  6.3  per  cent,  of  absolute  loss. 
Becker,3  adopting  the  same  standard  of  success,  has  reported  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty-four  operations  of  extraction  with  iridectomy.  He 
gives  86.3  per  cent,  of  successes,  9.4  per  cent,  of  half-successes,  and 
4.2  per  cent,  of  absolute  loss.  In  Knapp’s  statistics,  13  per  cent,  of 
the  operations,  and  in  Becker’s,  14.7  per  cent.,  were  done  in  cases  of 
complicated  cataract. 

Amongst  some  of  the  accidents  which  may  occur  during  the  operation, 
are:  1.  Loss  of  vitreous.  This  may  take  place,  where  myopia  or  other 
pathological  process  has  caused  fluid  vitreous  and  weakening  of  the  zon¬ 
ula,  no  matter  how  carefully  and  skilfully  the  operation  is  performed.  It 
is  also  often  produced  by  straining  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  through 
carelessness  or  clumsiness  of  the  surgeon.  If  it  occurs  durjgAthe  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  corneal  incision,  the  operator  has  the  clioica^bandaging 
the  eye  and  abstaining  from  any  further  attempt  to  repA*&  the  lens,  or 
of  going  on  with  the  operation.  If,  however,  the  log^pf  vitreous  occurs 
after  the  opening  of  the  capsule,  it  is  necessary  WQtract  the  lens  by 
a  wire  loop  or  spoon,  the  risks  ensuing  from  t^0uTditional  loss  of  vit¬ 
reous  being  less  than  those  from  allowing  tlfejliSocated  and  lacerated 
lens  to  remain  in  the  eye.  If  the  prolapfe  of  the  vitreous  be  small,  it 
will  often  of  itself  draw  back  into  the  {g^e  within  the  first  few  hours 
after  operation.  Where  it  is  large,  itd&best  to  excise  it  with  a  scissors. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  rend^ftne  cicatrization  slower ;  the  pro¬ 
truding  portion  gradually  bece^^Jg-^opaque  and  being  finally  thrown 
off.  The  bursting  of  the  hy&W^is  not  of  itself  necessarily  deleterious. 
Some  operators,  such  as /Hammer,  have  even  recommended  its  punc¬ 
ture  with  a  needle  after  tlte'completion  of  the  operation,  to  allow  the 
vitreous  to  come  fort^mi  into  the  space  left  by  the  extraction  of  the 
lens.  Loss  of  vitr<  5©,  if  moderate,  often  does  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  result  A'tjm  operation,  but  it  is  always  an  element  of  danger. 
Where  it  is  n^^merable,  it  may  lead  to  chorioidal  hemorrhage  and 
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detachment  of  the  retina.  It  may  also  open  the  road  to  infection,  and 
give  rise  to  panophthalmitis. 

2.  Hemorrhage.  In  operations  in  which  the  iris  is  cut,  hemorrhage 
from  its  divided  vessels  into  the  anterior  chamber  obscures  the  field  of 
operation,  and  renders  the  capsulotomy  more  difficult  and  less  accurate. 
Although  blood  remaining  in  the  anterior  chamber  delays  convalescence, 
it  is  usually  readily  absorbed.  If  hemorrhage  from  behind  the  iris 
appears  during  the  operation,  it  is  a  sign  of  degeneration  of  the  vessels 
of  the  chorioid,  and  is  fatal  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  rare  accident  where 
there  has  not  been  some  previous  evidence  of  glaucoma. 

3.  Collapse  of  the  cornea.  As  Arlt  has  pointed  out,  this  takes  place 
ordinarily  where,  owing  to  absorption  of  the  orbital  fat,  the  recti  and 
orbicularis  muscles  exercise  less  pressure  on  the  eyeball  than  usual, 
allowing  atmospheric  pressure  to  drive  the  cornea  inward.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absolute  relaxation  of  these  muscles  in  complete  narcosis, 
it  is  also  more  frequent  when  the  operation  is  performed  under  this 
condition.  Wrinkling  of  the  cornea  prevents  the  surgeon  from  seeing 
properly  to  cut  the  capsule,  and  the  general  flabbiness  of  the  globe 
renders  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  lens  and  remaining  cortical 
fragments,  difficult.  These  manoeuvres,  however,  can  be  facilitated, 
and  the  influence  of  the  muscles  be  replaced,  to  some  extent,  by  gentle 
pressure  on  the  eyeball  by  means  of  the  fixation  forceps. 

4.  Remnants  of  cortical  matter.  If  these  are  not  readily  removed 

by  stroking  manipulations  on  the  cornea,  either  through  the  lids  or  by 
a  spatula  acting  on  it  directly  (while  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  is 
gently  depressed  with  a  second  spatula),  it  is  best  to  leave  them  in  situ. 
This  should  be  the  rule  except  where  they  are  situated  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  anterior  chamber.  If  they  are  in  this  ^Wtion,  they  may 
be  removed  either  by  the  careful  use  of  the  Daviel  spoon,  or  by 
irrigating  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  the  introdu^pl  of  the  beak  of  a 
suitable  syringe  and  gently  washing  the  woa&  with  a  weak  solution 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  according  to  the  ^p|hod  of  Panas,  or,  prefer¬ 
ably,  with  one  of  boric  acid.  The  use^C'even  a  weak  (1  to  10,000) 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  chm^ -the  cornea.  The  author  be¬ 
lieves  that  thorough  washing  of  th^&nterior  chamber,  so  as  to  free  it 
and  the  capsular  sac  of  all  loosApmnants,  is  in  most  instances  inju¬ 
dicious  and  dangerous.  FragraAits  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  which  are  not  reaffify  evacuated  by  manipulation,  are  best 
left  in  position,  trusting  ta  Air  subsequent  absorption  by  the  aqueous 
humor.  \\v  y 
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Fig.  l. 


Normal  eye-ground  (average  tint). 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  KETINA. 


Owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  retina  and  its  abundant  supply  of 
bloodvessels,  as  well  as  to  the  delicacy  of  its  fibre-layer  and  that  of 
the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  frequent  and  admirable  opportunities 
are  obtained,  not  only  to  study  changes  of  transparency  and  color  in 
these  organs,  but  also  to  note  alterations  in  their  bloodvessels  and  in 
the  color  of  the  blood  that  circulates  within  them.  Although  these 
delicate  tissues  are  protected  from  sudden  variations  in  temperature 
and  from  wounds  by  the  eyelids  and  the  more  superficial  parts  of 
the  eye  (thus  comparatively  seldom  giving  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  purely  local  inflammation),  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  but 
few  severe  diseases  or  dyscrasiae  in  which  pathological  changes  in  the 
retina  and  the  optic  nerve  are  not  frequently  encountered.  In  order  to 
note  them  and  to  get  a  rapid  and  correct  idea  of  their  location  in  the  eye- 
ground,  our  attention  is  usually  first  turned  to  the  optic  disk.  This,  which, 
as  previously  shown,  measures  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millimeters,  in 
reality  appears  from  nine  to  eighteen  millimeters  in  diameter,  as  seen 
under  the  compound  magnifying-glass  of  the  cornea  and  fgAs.  Although 
anatomically  it  is  rarely  circular,  yet,  owing  to  the  frequent  presence 
of  astigmatism  and  to  the  fact  that  the  shorter  curvpof  the  cornea  is 
ordinarily  approximately  vertical,  it  is  generally^^n  as  an  upright 
oval.  As  a  rule,  its  color  is  yellowish- white,  pinkish  or  reddish 

tinge.  This  is  due  to  the  varying  capillarity  of  its  nerve-fibres.  Its 
peripheral  edge  is  indicated  by  a  narro\ju^^te  line,  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  encircling  it,  which  in  turn  is  bounded  by  broken  lines  or 
massings  of  pigment.  The  white  line  is  termed  the  sclerotic  or  con¬ 
nective-tissue  ring.  The  pigmente^Pjme  is  called  the  chorioidal  ring . 
The  surface  of  the  disk  is  frequently  not  curved  to  correspond  with  the 
curve  of  the  surrounding  retiMj^eing  generally  more  prominent,  and 
hence  called  the  optic  pam'^^vDphthalmoscopically,  it  varies  much  in 
aspect  according  to  the  fhMjrer  in  which  the  nerve-fibres  divide  in  it  as 
they  pass  into  the  r^tii^joausing  it  in  some  instances,  when  they  turn 
abruptly  in  its  leve^wifnout  separating  into  bundles,  to  appear  nearly 
flat  and  to  correspond  in  curvature  with  that  of  the  retina.  Fre¬ 
quently,  there  Is^wso- called  pit  or  excavation,  which,  on  account  of  the 
reflection  of  Tight  from  its  sides  and  bottom,  appears  whiter  and  more 
luminou^han  the  surrounding  nerve-tissue.  This  is  owing  to  the 
nerve-M^^dividing  into  bundles  as  they  enter  the  eye,  and  diverging 
from  ^on^another  before  they  reach  the  retinal  level.  These  physio- 
excavations  vary  greatly  in  size.  Sometimes  they  form  conical 
and  at  other  times,  they  are  larger,  with  sharp-cut,  undermined 

Ok  ' 


Iges.  On  focussing  for  the  bottom  of  them,  they  appear  spotted  when 
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they  are  wide  and  deep.  This  is  caused  by  the  meshes  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa  reflecting  more  light  than  the  nerve-fibres  which  pass  through 
them.  As  there  must  always  be  room  for  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
which  branch  out  in  the  retina  in  every  seeing  eye,  no  physiological 
excavation  can  ever  extend  out  to  the  connective-tissue  boundary  of  the 
disk  or  scleral  ring.  Owing  to  the  extreme  transparency  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  in  some  instances,  it  becomes  difficult  to  recognize  the  exact 
extent  of  the  excavation  ophthalmoscopically.  As  is  shown  by  ana¬ 
tomical  investigation,  these  depressions  often  appear  larger,  especially 
to  the  temporal  side,  where  the  fibre-layer  is  thinnest. 


Fig.  263. 


of  physiological  excavation.  (Jaeger.) 

Figs.  263^£])^64  represent  a  large  physiological  pit  as  seen  by  the 
ophthaln^J&pe  during  life,  and  in  the  retina  under  the  microscope  after 
death,  deepest  near  the  upper  temporal  margin.  The  retinal 

vessel^Vhaving  pierced  the  nerve  behind  the  globe,  enter  the  eyeball 
ne&^R)  m  the  centre  of  the  optic  disk.  If  there  be  a  physiological  pit, 
vessels  generally  enter  in  it  or  at  one  of  its  borders.  Owing  to  the 


Ophthalmoscopic  view  of  physiological  excavation. 
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fact  that  the  vessels  often  divide  deep  in  the  optic  nerve,  their  apparent 
number  is  variable.  At  times,  they  become  visible  to  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  as  two  trunks,  and  do  not  divide  until  they  have  nearly  reached 
the  retinal  level.  The  variations  and  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of 
these  arteries  and  veins  are  as  great  and  as  frequent  as  those  found  in 
other  organs  of  the  body.  Study  of  the  reproduction  of  Jaeger’s  plate 
of  normal  eye-grounds  numbered  1  and  2,  facing  page  439,  will  make 
the  average  distribution,  as  shown  on  page  73,  readily  understood. 
Just  inside  of  the  cribriform  fascia,  the  central  retinal  artery  gives 
off’  branches  which  form  an  arterial  circle  which  anastomoses  with 
the  short  ciliary  arteries  that  enter  the  chorioid  near  the  optic  nerve. 
By  reference  to  Figs.  244  and  215,  showing  the  sclerotic  arterial 

Fig.  265. 


iNullio 


Ophthalmoscopic  appearances  Df  a  Tfflio-retinal  artery.  (Randall.) 


anastomoses  found  in  the  he&fthy  eyes  of  a  child  and  of  an  adult,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  smaf^qut  important  anastomosis  is  here  formed 
between  the  circulate  rtie  retina  and  that  of  the  chorioid,  which 
in  congestion  and  ii^a|Limation  of  the  latter  membrane,  causes  the 
increased  vascul^rkgi  of  this  circle  and  its  branches  to  be  seen  as  a 
dull,  deep-lyinga?&^fess  of  the  optic  nerve.  Besides  this  anastomosis, 
a  so-called  vessel”  may  be  found  at  the  6uter  side  of  the  disk, 

which,  smSfi^ng  from  the  short  ciliary  arteries,  enters  obliquely 
through  th^soptic  nerve  and  is  distributed  through  the  retina.  Fig.  265 
gives  aA  excellent  representation  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances, 
whil^^lg.  266  shows  a  microscopic  section  through  such  a  vessel. 
I^pnd  this  point,  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  is  strictly  an  a  end- 
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artery,”  and  does  not  communicate  with  any  of  the  vessels  that  supply 
the  other  tunics  of  the  eye  or  its  envelopes. 

The  color  of  the  retinal  blood-columns  is  yellowish-red  in  the  arteries, 
and  purplish-red  in  the  veins.  On  both  sets  of  vessels  in  their  larger 
branches,  but  more  plainly  seen  in  the  arteries,  is  a  lighter  streak  or 
line  of  light  running  along  their  convexities.  This  phenomenon  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  being  held  by  some  to  be  a  reflection  of 
light  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  By  others,  for  instance,  by  Loring, 
it  is  said  to  be  a  line  of  concentrated  light  which,  reflected  from  the 
underlying  chorioid  and  retina,  is  concentrated  by  the  blood-column  as 
by  a  cylindrical  lens.  Others,  such  as  Jaeger,  assert  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  have  so  nearly  the  same  index  of 


Fro.  266. 


the  blood  is  rich  in  albuminous  elements. 

Pulsation  of  the  retinal  Wotf^meZs^yi^bably  one  °f  the  most 
striking  circumstances  noted,  when  fo^tfre-4irst  time  one  looks  at  the 
retinal  circulation,  is,  that  there  is  s^Oquable  a  flow  of  blood,  that  no 


tying  ot  one  or  n^og^pt  the  mam  venous  trunks  near  their  points  ot  dis¬ 
appearance  in  th^sjrostance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Here,  the  vein  collapses 
for  a  short  di^mcfe  and  the  blood  retreats  from  the  optic  nerve  toward 
the  periptoi^  to  be  followed  by  a  return  rush  of  blood  from  the 
peripher^&ward  the  optic  nerve  again.  This  phenomenon  can  be 
usuallvAroauced  by  slight  pressure  on  the  eyeball  with  the  finger.  The 
explto^tibn  of  its  production  appears  to  be,  that  where  the  intra-venous 
ap^  intra-ocular  pressures  are  nearly  balanced,  a  slight  increase  of  the 
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latter  may  cause  the  impulse  of  the  entering  arterial  blood  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  vitreous.  From  here  it  is  thus  extended  directly  to  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  veins,  where  the  intra-venous  pressure  is 
lowest,  before  the  entering  blood-column  has  found  its  way  through  the 
capillaries  into  the  veins.  When  this  occurs,  the  pressures  are  once 
more  equalized,  and  the  current  flows  steadily  till  the  entrance  of  the 
next  arterial  pulse-wave,  when  the  phenomenon  is  repeated  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  intra-venous  pressure  becomes  equal  to  or  higher  than 
the  intra-ocular  pressure. 

Arterial  pulse  in  the  retina.  While  the  venous  pulse  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  subjects  in  whom  both  the  constitutional  and  the  local 
conditions  are  healthy,  the  occurrence  of  arterial  pulse  is  always  a  sign 
of  serious  disturbance  either  in  the  eye  itself  or  in  the  general  circula¬ 
tion.  It  may,  however,  be  artificially  produced  at  all  times,  by  exer¬ 
cising  considerable  pressure  on  the  eyeball  with  the  finger.  When 
spontaneous,  it  indicates  a  great  disproportion  between  the  intra-arterial 
and  the  intra-ocular  pressures.  Where  it  is  found,  we  may  be  sure  of 
the  presence  of  something  which  causes  undue  diminution  of  the  first 
or  augmentation  of  the  second  beyond  the  normal  standard.  In  short, 
wherever  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  much  above  the  intra-arterial 
pressure,  the  heart  has  only  the  power  to  force  the  blood  into  the  eye 
during  its  systole ;  while  during  the  period  between  the  pulse-waves,  the 
intra-ocular  pressure  closes  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  and  thus,  by 
momentarily  preventing  the  passage  through  the  artery,  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  visible  pulsation  in  the  vessel.  We  may,  therefore, 
with  a  normal  intra-ocular  pressure,  find  a  pulse  in  the  retinal  artery 
from  any  cause  which  materially  reduces  the  intra-arterial  pressure. 
Thus,  it  is  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  marked  aortic  insufficiency  with 
regurgitation,  in  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  >tBh  carotids,  or 
temporarily,  in  the  failure  of  the  heart-impulse  during  a^attack  of  syncope. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  marked  incre^^f  intra-ocular  pres¬ 
sure,  as  in  those  cases  of  glaucoma  where  bloodS^excluded  from  the  eye 
except  during  the  maximum  of  intra-vascMa^  pressure,  it  may  also  be 
found. 

The  remainder  of  the  eye-ground  rpiWrits  a  yellowish-brownish  red 
color.  This  is  due  to  the  reflectionSof  light  from  the  pigment  in  the 
epithelial  layer  of  the  retina  and  idi^rascular  interspaces  of  the  chorioid, 
as  well  as  from  the  red  blood  ciAfiflating  in  those  vessels  and  capillaries 
of  the  latter  membrane,  whioh^re  too  small  to  be  visible  under  the 
magnifying  power  of  the<Mpds  of  the  eye.  The  chorioid  appears  gran¬ 
ular,  not  because  the  Jji^idual  pigment  cells  are  seen,  but  by  reason  of 
the  observer’s  ability^o  Appreciate  their  grouping  within  a  capillary  loop. 
By  careful  focussing  with  weak  light,  he  can  distinguish  the  thin,  whitish 
veil  of  the  retinaJ^read  out  over  the  chorioid.  It  can  be  recognized  most 
easily  near  tb^Mrek,  where  its  fibre-layer  is  the  thickest.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Jlgghsition  of  the  retinal  fibres  can  almost  always  be  followed 
by  careftfcQ&cussing.  In  cases  of  disease,  they  often  become  readily 
manifig^t.  In  consequence  of  the  contrast  with  a  darker  fundus,  the 
ret^aysialso  much  more  plainly  visible  in  darkly-pigmented  races. 
^IcCording  as  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  is  viewed  in  the  upright 
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or  in  the  inverted  image,  it  appears  very  different.  With  the  upright 
image,  the  entire  macular  region  is  found  to  be  generally  more  darkly 
pigmented,  its  centre  being  free  from  any  vessels  of  a  size  that  are  visi¬ 
ble  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  fovea  centralis  is  often  marked  by 
a  yellowish  reflex.  When  the  same  region  is  studied  by  the  inverted 
image,  with  dilated  pupil,  the  macula,  especially  in  the  young,  appears 
as  an  oval  area,  which  is  decidedly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  eye- 
ground.  At  times,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  light-yellowish  curvilinear  reflex. 

Anomalies  often  encountered  and  consistent  with  good  vision.  Very 
slight  variations  in  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  pigment  within 
the  eye,  make  marked  differences  in  the  appearances  of  the  eye-ground. 
Thus,  in  the  dark  races  and  in  persons  with  very  dark  hair  and  skin, 

Fig.  267. 


Ophthalmoscopic  representation  of  an  eye-ground/GS^rt  albino.  (Jaeger.) 

the  general  color  of  the  fundus  is  biwnrahf  as  shown  in  Plate  facing 
page  439  (No.  2).  In  very  blonde  suffl^ts,  the  larger  chorioid  vessels 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  eye-gnmnd'can  almost  always  be  seen.  In 
some  cases,  they  are  visible  throMhput  the  entire  fundus,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  267.  In  albinos,  there  i^w)little  pigment  in  the  stroma  of  the 
chorioid  at  times,  that  whi^A£ght  reflected  from  the  sclerotic  between 
the  vessels  is  found.  In^mbre  pigmented  individuals,  the  sclerotic  is 
hidden  by  the  pigmen^mpne  chorioidal  stroma,  and  this  again  by  that 
in  the  epithelial  celkofnie  retina. 

Less  frequent  ajjfffle  anomalies  in  the  character  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  as  tj^fc^bend  over  into  the  retina.  Occasionally,  it  is  found 
that  after  th&jVmve,  as  usual,  lost  their  marrow  sheath  at  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  tl^v^ecome  once  more  ensheathed  in  it  in  the  head  of  the 
nerve,  m\asxhey  pass  into  the  retina.  When  the  medullary  covering 
thus^\n\ests  the  nerve-fibres,  they  appear  ophthalmoscopically  as 
dehse  wJiite  and  strongly  light-reflecting  bundles,  instead  of  a  delicate 
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and  almost  transparent  tissue.  Generally,  they  are  fringed  at  their 
distal  end,  as  they  once  more  die  out  in  their  retinal  distributions.  In 
exceedingly  rare  instances,  the  sheath  reappears  further  on  in  the 
periphery,  making  a  detached  white  patch  in  the  retina.  These  bundles 
of  opaque  nerve-fibres  are  apt  to  accompany  the  larger  retinal  vessels 
in  their  course.  At  times,  they  partially  or  completely  hide  them. 
Owing  to  their  opacity,  they  prevent  definite  images  from  being  thrown 
on  to  the  rods  and  cones  beneath  them.  Accordingly,  they  manifest 
their  presence  either  by  an  enlargement  of  the  blind-spot  in  the  field  of 
vision,  when  they  occupy  the  ordinary  situation  around  the  optic  nerve, 
or  by  the  appearance  of  scotoma  which  correspond  to  the  positions  of 
the  peripheral  patches.  Inasmuch  as  they  never  invade  the  macular 
region,  central  vision  remains  unaffected.  Fig.  268  gives  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  large  development  of  such  opaque  patches  around  the  optic  disk. 


Fig.  268. 


Opaque  optic-ner 


There  is  a  marked  difference  in  appearance  of  the  eye-ground  in 
childhood  and  in  <  he  fibres  in  the  head  of  the 


observer  readily  to  focus 


nerve  are  more 


through  them  on  the  m^sboraj  the  lamina  cribrosa.  They  are  also 
more  capillary,  giving  sad  of  the  nerve  a  rosy  tint.  The  retinal 

vessels  stand  out  ancLarQinarply  defined  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 
In  old  age,  the  capi*LJgJity  is  diminished,  and  owing  to  the  haziness 
of  the  ^  the  lamina  becomes  less  visible.  Moreover,  the 

vessels  side  of  the  disk  are  more  or  less  veiled  by  the  over- 

lying  etinal  fibres. 


At  tim^V 


^nations  in  the  color  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  may  appear 
sh  or  greenish  without  any  demonstrable  loss  of  acuity  of 


slightly  1S(^h  or 


centrajjpr  peripheral  vision,  and  without  any  history  of  previous  disease, 
ar^^nfi.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author"  these  variations,  especially 
rkp  they  consist  in  a  dull-gray  appearance  of  the  nerve,  with  perhaps 
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a  brickdust  hue  in  the  capillary  portions — which  may  be  either  super¬ 
ficial  or  situated  at  the  chorioiclal  level — are  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  ;  they  serving  either  as  traces  of  foregoing  ill-health,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  obtain  a  history,  or  as  harbingers  of  im¬ 
pending  trouble.  In  this,  however,  as  in  most  other  clinical  matters, 
experience  is  the  only  safe  guide,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  student,  that  men’s  eye-grounds  are  as  various  as  their 
faces,  and  that  he  who  hopes  to  succeed  must  study  carefully  hundreds 
of  either  of  them,  before  he  wfill  be  in  condition  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  presence  of  slight  pathological  changes. 

In  almost  all  eyes  which  are  •  steadily  tasked  with  near-work,  the 
increased  tissue-changes  in  the  retina  become  visible,  permitting  the 

Fig.  269. 


Retinal  bloodvessel  and  lymph-shea1 


Iersol.) 


fibre-la$£rVr  be  more  plainly  seen,  and 
distaif^t 


normal  striation  of  the  retinal 
to  be  followed  to  a  greater  distatfis^  toward  the  periphery.  The 
fibres  themselves  become  more  onamm  and  grayer.  When,  owing  to 
over-work  and  slow  distention  qftAbe  eyeball,  the  refraction  in  young 
eyes  is  steadily  increasing,  tbwta^ppearances  are  still  more  marked ; 
the  fibre-layer  becoming  sifmjently  opaque  and  swollen  to  obscure  the 
normal  outlines  of  thej  lisk,  and  often  so  great  as  to  entirely  hide 
the  nerve-head  at  the  ^nj|br  margin,  where  the  fibres  are  thickest.  The 
main  venous  trur^k^become  slightly  distended  and  are  more  tortuous. 
Their  walls  undai&^issue-change,  their  lymph-sheaths  infiltrate  with 
fluid,  and  the  eejwof  the  sheaths  become  granular :  each  of  which  is 
sufficient  ^^naer  the  above  conditions  visible  to  ophthalmoscopic 
examinati^.  At  times,  grayish  or  whitish  masses  can  be  seen  encasing 
the  blo^columns  on  the  optic  disk,  or  extending,  in  gradually 
lesse?to(e&  degree,  to  considerable  distances  beyond.  Fig.  269  shows  a 
re^arbloodvessel  from  a  human  retina,  with  its  lymph-sheath,  isolated 
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by  tearing.  Fig.  270  gives  a  more  highly  magnified  view  of  some  of 
the  lymph-channels  of  the  retinal  tissue  after  treatment  of  the  tissue 
by  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  young,  bright  reflexes  along  the 
smaller  vessels  are  obtained  with  each  turn  of  the  mirror.  These  are  es¬ 
pecially  visible  where  the  vessels  bend  or  turn,  giving  an  appearance  which 
has  been  likened  by  some  English  writers  to  “  shot  silk.”  At  the 
same  time,  the  cells  of  the  retinal  epithelium  have  become  swollen, 
so  that  each  group  lying  within  a  capillary  loop  becomes  visible,  causing 
the  chorioid  to  appear  abnormally  granular,  and  giving  it,  at  times,  a 
honeycombed  appearance  where  part  of  the  pigment  has  been  absorbed. 
When  the  pigment  has  been  aggregated  in  spots,  parts  of  it  may  appear 


Fig.  270. 


Lymph-channels  of  reti 


hW/  symptoms  are  found  to  a 
opic  eyes.  That  they  are  due 


as  if  sprinkled  with  black  pepper 
greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  all  a; 

to  the  congestion  caused  by  the  eye*Arain  or  over-work,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  frequently  eith^^ecidedly  diminish  or  disappear  after 
the  eyes  have  been  set  at  rest  JL^gme  strong  mydriatic  or  have  had  their 
strain  relieved  by  the  use  4f<4^per  glasses.  In  some  rare  cases,  there 
seems  to  be  so  much  exudation  and  swelling,  that  a  distinct  papillitis 
occurs.  Such  cases,  w^eiySccompanied  by  worrying  neuralgia  and  head¬ 
ache,  may  become  sa  marked  as  to  give  rise  to  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
and  producing,  at xffiJies,  serious  apprehensions  of  intra-cranial  disease. 

IfypercemiajKjyie  retina .  This  condition  may  be  frequently  seen  in 
cases  of  coffiA^ncing  acute  iritis  and  cyclitis  before  the  media  have 
become  siM^ehtly  opaque  to  obscure  the  view  of  the  fundus.  In  con¬ 
firmation  oNhis,  either  hypersemia  or  inflammation  of  the  retina  is  almost 
alwa^sJW^md  in  eyes  that  have  been  enucleated  for  cyclitis.  Here, 
lany  other  tissues  of  the  body,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  exact 
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]ine  between  irritation  and  inflammation — a  difficulty  which  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  while  one  can  often  see  distinctly  the  morbid  processes 
in  the  retina,  he  is  obliged  to  trust  to  the  sense  of  sight  alone,  and  is 
unable  to  measure  the  local  increase  of  temperature  in  them  ;  it  being 
only  where  the  conjunctiva  is  alone  affected,  or  where  the  entire  eyeball 
is  inflamed,  that  an  increase  of  temperature  can  be  demonstrated.  In 
consequence,  many  morbid  appearances  which  possibly  would  be  more 
accurately  defined  as  hypersemia  with  oedema,  are,  for  convenience 
sake,  classed  as  retinitis.  Where  the  foregoing  appearances  are  of  high 
grade,  especially  if  there  is  any  marked  impairment  of  function,  and 
where  the  tissue-changes  are  accompanied  with  hemorrhages,  the  con¬ 
dition  is  usually  spoken  of  as  retinitis. 

Retinal  hemorrhage.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  accompanying 
inflammation,  but  when  the  hemorrhages  are  numerous  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  marked  dilatation  of  the  veins  and  serous  swelling  of  the 
retina,  the  morbid  process  is  usually  denominated  retinitis  hcemor- 
rhagica .  Where  the  retinal  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  fibre-layer,  they 
are  usually  irregularly  linear  in  outline,  the  blood  following  the  course 
of  the  fibres.  In  the  deeper  layers,  they  assume  a  more  or  less  globular 
shape,  this  being  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  extravasation  meets 
resistance  to  its  course  from  the  radiating  connective-tissue  fibres  of 
Muller.  At  times,  small  hemorrhages  may  remain  confined  within  the 
lymph-sheath  of  the  bloodvessels,  encasing  the  vessels  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  When  the  escape  of  blood  is  large,  it  sometimes  breaks  through 
the  retina  and  hyaloid  membrane  into  the  vitreous.  At  times,  a  little 
clot  is  found  caught  in  the  passage  thus  forced,  lying  directly  over  the 
ruptured  vessel  and  pointing  to  it.  Generally,  however,  it  is  impossible, 
with  the  magnifying  power  at  command,  to  trace  any  rupture  of  the 
vascular  walls.  For  this  reason,  Leber  is  inclined  t(X|felieve  that  most 
retinal  hemorrhages  are  due  to  diapedesis.  In  smmj  rare  cases,  large 
hemorrhages,  after  escaping  from  the  fibre-lay er^^H  their  way  between 
the  retina  and  the  hyaloid,  and  spread  out  a^^jbncave  sheet  over  the 
face  of  the  retina.  Such  hemorrhages,  when  they  invade  the 

macular  region,  may  be  entirely  absolved thou t  any  impairment  of 
vision.  Large  hemorrhages  which^Ji^e  taken  place  in  the  retinal 
tissue  proper,  do  direct  damage  to  th^nervous  elements  at  the  time  of 
their  escape  from  the  vessels  or  ,(Ju™g  subsequent  cicatricial  change. 
If  they  occur  in  the  macular  j*MI>n,  they  may  cause  demonstrable  and 
permanent  central  scotoma.^V^ 

Fig.  271  shows  a  largS^wforrhage  in  the  macular  region  which  came 
on  apparently  without  oafish  in  a  healthy  woman  of  forty,  and  found  its 
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and  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
eavmg  a  vision  of  20/xx. 
of  fatty  degeneration,  hemorrhages  generally  lose 
and  lb|€$aife  transformed  into  yellowish  or  whitish  patches,  which 
may,  in<  be  so  nearly  absorbed  that  no  trace  of  them  remains 

visible  the  ophthalmoscope.  More  rarely,  they  leave  spots  of 
brow^kh-olack  pigment  behind  them.  In  elderly  people,  retinal 
hdfe^rlages  are  often  visible  signs  of  a  degeneration  of  the  coats 
bloodvessels  that  cannot  be  detected  during  life  by  the  ordi- 
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nary  methods  of  examination.  Where  degenerative  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  cerebral  bloodvessels,  hemorrhages  in  the  retina  are 
not  unfrequently  the  forerunners  of  apoplexy.  They  are  also  common 
accompaniments  of  albuminuric  retinitis,  and  may  be  very  frequent  in 
many  diseases  of  malnutrition  where  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  blood  have  undergone  marked  changes.  At  times,  though  for¬ 
tunately  very  rarely,  recurrent  hemorrhages  appear  in  young  people 
from  about  puberty  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The 
pathology  of  this  type  has  not  been  made  clear.  Although  generally 
occurring  in  feeble  and  scrofulous  subjects,  they  may  be  found  in 
apparently  healthy  people.  Ordinarily,  they  have  been  attributed  to 
some  functional  derangement,  such  as  constipation  or  suppression  of  the 


Fig.  271. 


Hemorrhage  in  macula] 


menses.  The  former  condition,  howe^lrvis  often  absent,  and  either  sex 
may  be  affected.  Although,  when  extensive,  their  effects  are  usually 
most  disastrous,  yet,  fortunatelv^^y  are  often  confined  to  one  eye. 

Hemorrhages  breaking  throjlkl/jfnto  the  vitreous,  destroy  its  stroma, 
and  so  impair  the  nutritiot^pfAffe  eye,  that  either  the  organ  shrinks, 
or  an  attack  of  incrp^V^pressure  and  glaucoma  is  superinduced. 
When  the  effusion  dQjfood  is  small  and  is  situated  in  a  periph¬ 
eral  and  superfici&knaft  of  the  retina,  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
retinal  hemorrha^te  are  either  slight  or  wanting.  At  times,  however, 
the  pressure  o£^3  blood  on  the  sensitive  element^  gives  rise  to  flashes 
of  light.  WhJ^sucli  effusions  are  situated  in  the  macular  region,  they 
are  visibl^yS^  dark  spots  or  scotomata  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
vision. ^Should  they  cause  pressure  and  dragging  on  the  layer  of  rods 


and>^&e|,  met  amor phopsia  or  distortion  of  visual  objects  may  exist. 
mThe  blood-extravasation  invades  the  vitreous  and  is  extensive, 
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objects  may  seem  as  if  seen  through  a  reddish  fog,  while  smaller  blood- 
clots  often  appear  as  black  spots,  which  move  with  every  motion  of  the  eye. 
In  many  instances,  when  the  hemorrhages  are  small  or  are  favorably 
situated,  they  are  gradually  absorbed,  and  leave  no  visible  traces.  In 
others,  they  cause  partial  destruction  of  the  retinal  tissue,  with  the 
formation  of  pigmented  fibrous  cicatrices. 

Fig.  272  shows  such  a  fibrous  cicatrix,  where  the  hemorrhages 
had  caused  secondary  glaucoma.  In  this  case,  the  chorioid  was  little 
affected,  but  there  were  fibrous  bands  connecting  it  with  the  retina, 
which  became  continuous  wTith  the  radiating  connective-tissue  fibres 
of  Muller,  towTard  the  periphery  of  the  cicatrix.  After  absorption  of 
the  retinal  hemorrhages,  partial  or  total  atrophy  of  the  retina,  with 
blanching  of  the  disk,  is  sometimes  found.  At  times,  this  condition 
is  associated  with  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  or  with 
obliteration  of  their  lumen. 


Fig.  272. 


Treatment  of  retinal  hemorrhag^Miould  vary  with  its  cause  and  with 
the  state  of  health  of  the  indudduTn.  A  light  pressure  bandage  will 
often  hasten  the  absorptiom4tfpftie  effused  blood,  whilst  much  may  be 
accomplished  in  stimulatir^&^ti e-change  and  osmosis,  by  watery  cathar¬ 
tics  and  diuretics.  In>m^feeble,  these  measures  should  be  aided  by 
good  food  and  tonics,  (jyorder  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  blood  and 
render  diapedesis  probable.  All  violent  exercise,  such  as  lifting, 
or  anything  kenjjing  unduly  increase  congestion  of  the  head  and 
face,  such  as^sfepping,  should  be  avoided. 

In  stud#ilwf  the  various  morbid  states  of  the  system,  physicians 
are  in^Mv  habit  of  looking  at  the  skin  of  the  face,  at  the  lips, 
the  and  the  finger-nails,  for  evidences  of  the  color  of  the 

blo^4  and  of  the  state  of  the  circulation.  In  many  instances, 
M^ewr,  they  can  better  appreciate  such  changes  by  observing  the 
e&na  and  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
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where  not  only  the  general  tint  of  the  part  is  seen,  but  the  blood- 
columns  lie  open  to  view  and  are  studied  under  a  magnifying-glass. 
For  instance,  in  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  the  insufficient  aeration  of 
the  blood  becomes  evident  in  the  retinal  veins,  by  the  darker  color  of 
their  contents ;  while  in  various  states  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  the 
haemoglobin  appears  to  hold  on  to  its  oxygen  and  not  give  it  up  to  the 
tissues  in  the  capillary  circulation,  thus  causing  the  venous  blood  to 
appear  very  much  like  the  blood  that  is  found  in  the  arteries.  Again,  in 
leucocythaemia  and  pernicious  anaemia,  where  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  is  gravely  altered,  the  color-changes  are  manifest  also  in  the 
chorioidal  circulation,  giving  the  eye-ground  a  yellowish  tint. 

Embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  retinal  bloodvessels .  Yon  Graefe, 
in  1859,  was  the  first  to  diagnosticate  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  diagnosis  being  proved  by 
Schweigger,  who  found  the  embolus  lodged  in  the  artery  just  behind  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  Since  that  time,  numerous  cases  have  been  described, 
several  of  them  having  been  substantiated  by  autopsies.  The  affection, 
which  generally  appears  as  an  accompaniment  of  extensive  valvular  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart,  is  a  rare  one — rarer  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Mauthner  has  pointed  out  that  this  rarity  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  internal  carotid  gives  off  the  ophthalmic  artery  nearly  at  a  right 
angle ;  this,  in  turn,  giving  the  central  retinal  artery  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  floating  emboli  are  readily  carried  past  the  orifices  of 
these  channels  into  other  branches. 

The  most  pronounced  symptom  of  embolism  of  the  main  trunk  of 
the  central  retinal  artery,  is  rapid  and  complete  blindness.  In  some 
cases,  this  is  instantaneous.  In  others,  it  comes  gradually  as  a  fog 
which  moves  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre  ofl^ae  field  of 
vision.  Ophthalmoscopically,  the  arteries  appear  to  it\o  view  in 
places  within  a  few  hours  after  the  lodgment  of  embolus.  In 
others,  they  seem  to  be  much  diminished  in  calibre^fQ^le  the  veins  are 
lessened  in  diameter ;  the  latter  being  usually  imtfgHill  of  blood  in  the 
periphery  of  the  eye-ground  than  on  the  diateS  tinder  such  circum¬ 
stances,  owing  to  complete  stoppage  of  tffeNa^ery,  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  either  venous  or  arterial  pulsati&n\^y  artificial  pressure  on  the 
eye.  As  the  nutrition  of  the  retina  pSw  becomes  deranged,  and  the 
membrane  partially  opacifies,  a  thick  Vnitish  veil  is  formed  over  the 
eye-ground.  In  this  veil,  the  fovdZfentralis  appears,  by  contrast,  as  a 
cherry-red  spot.  Fig.  273  repj&^ts  the  eye-ground  of  embolism  of 
the  central  artery,  as  seen  tt^my-four  hours  after  the  lodgment  of  the 
embolus.  This  condi tionj^^fl owed  by  one  of  gradual  atrophy  of  the 
retina  and  of  the  headQf^tne  optic  nerve  ;  the  latter  becoming  white 
and  shrunken,  with4 marked  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  branches  of 
the  central  vessels-^rne  retinal  haze  gradually  disappears.  In  some 
cases  where  the  seepage  of  the  circulation  by  the  embolus  is  incom¬ 
plete,  the  blq£q\p  the  veins  and  arteries  is  broken  into  short  cylinders, 
with  emptyN^ikrspaces,  as  the  current  begins  to  re-establish  itself. 
This  irregidar  and  slow  circulation  of  the  blood  is  manifest  to  the 
ophth^^saope  by  an  alternate  filling  and  emptying  of  the  calibre  of 
the  ^ssel  at  any  given  point  by  the  blood-cylinder. 
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Fig.  273. 


Embolism  ot  central  artery  of  the  retina.  (Liebreich.) 


Embolism  of  a  branch  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinal.  This  form  of 
the  affection  presents  somewhat  different  symptoms.  Here  the  blood  is 
cut  off  from  only  one  part  of  the  retina,  and  this^#M|  alone  becomes 
cloudy,  or  has  the  calibre  of  its  supplying  arterie^jflWinished.  Hemor¬ 
rhages  and  infarction  of  the  affected  area  with  bww,  are  often  met  with. 
Probably  because  the  retina  still  draws  wjvHive  supplies  from  the 
subjacent  chorioid,  the  sphacelus  whichXjV-bbserved  in  other  tissues 
following  embolus  of  a  terminal  arteascCjaes  not  occur.  Upon  account 
of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  bein»  s(jffi)ieht  to  prevent  regurgitation  of 
blood  into  the  eye  from  the  mainrngnous  stems,  hemorrhagic  infarction 
never  occurs  in  cases  of  emboluQf  the  main  artery-  In  embolus  of  a 
branch,  however,  regurgitatirffynto  the  capillary  area  supplied  by  the 
obstructed  branch,  readilvrafces  place,  this  being  so,  because  all  other 
unaffected  branches  am  undef  the  same  pressure. 

The  prognosis  of  oajWtlism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  is  most 
unfavorable.  TfiTsNpso,  because  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  is 
soon  followed  byVfrrophy  of  the  retina  and  of  the  head  of  the  optic 
nerve.  In  instances,  the  scotoma  produced  by  an  embolus  in  one 
of  the  bra^ejks  of  the  main  artery,  may  be  materially  diminished  by 
the  dQvdQfcnent  of  collateral  circulation. 

plans  of  treatment  have  been  proposed,  all  of  which  are 
generally  ineffective.  Iridectomy  and  paracentesis  have  been  suggested 
a  view  of  promptly  diminishing  intra-ocular  pressure,  thus  aiding 
We  enfeebled  retinal  circulation.  Massage  of  the  eye  has  also  been 
V  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  the  embolus. 
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Thrombosis  of  the  central  retinal  vein  is  a  rare  affection.  It  usually 
occurs  in  elderly  people.  The  blindness,  which  comes  on  almost  as 
suddenly  as  that  in  embolism,  is  said  never  to  be  so  complete  as  it  is  in 
that  affection.  According  to  Michel,  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
consist  in  a  diffuse  and  intense  reddish  haze  in  the  fibre-layer  of  the 
retina,  which,  hiding  the  outlines  of  the  disk,  extends  one  and  a  half 
disk-diameters  from  it.  This  area  shows  numerous  small  linear 
hemorrhages  which  run  in  the  direction  of  the  retinal  fibres.  Be¬ 
yond  the  cloudy  area,  the  retinal  arteries  and  veins  again  become 
visible,  the  latter  being  very  tortuous  and  turgid  with  dark,  blackish 
blood.  In  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  the  hemorrhages  are  rounded 
and  splotchy,  while  a  dark  rounded  clot  occupies  the  fovea  centralis. 
Zehender  makes  two  classes  of  these  cases — one,  the  marasmic ,  which 
he  found  in  old  people ;  and  the  other,  the  phlebitic ,  which  he  has  seen 
in  young  persons.  Thrombi  are  of  fairly  common  occurrence  in  the 
branches  of  the  central  retinal  veins.  Especially  is  this  so  in  severe 
cases  of  hemorrhagic  retinitis. 

Prognosis  is  unfavorable.  If  the  thrombus  be  large  and  if  it  become 
fully  organized,  the  case  must  result  in  atrophy  of  all  the  structures  of 
the  retina. 

Treatment  should  consist  in  regulation  of  the  diet  and  digestion,  and 
in  keeping  the  skin  and  its  secretions  in  good  order.  It  is  said  that  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnia,  is  often  advantageous. 

Peri-vasculitis  (so  called)  is  that  condition  in  which  the  retinal  ves¬ 
sels  appear  as  white  cords,  this  being  produced  on  account  of  their 
walls  becoming  so  dense  and  opaque,  in  places  or  throughout,  as  to 
hide  the  underlying  blood-columns.  Although  it  may  show  itself  after 
simple  neuritis,  it  is  more  frequently  seen  in  violent  cases ^  inflamma¬ 
tion,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  severe  itfGifjelas,  when 
the  eyes  are  swollen  shut  and  a  high  grade  of  exophtl^hmis  develops. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  unfavorable,  being  (WSkndent  upon  the 
degree  of  the  affection.  If  the  changes  be  extepspe,  they  surely  lead 
to  atrophy  of  the  retina. 

Purulent  retinitis  either  forms  a  part  fl^A^ophthalmitis,  or,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  is  secondary  to  mjrpuration  of  the  chorioid. 
In  some  septic  cases,  however,  the  reti&^is  either  solely  or  principally 
involved.  Virchow  was  the  first  to  caU'attention  to  such  a  septic  form 
of  inflammation,  which  he  founA^J  be  produced  by  small  emboli  in 
the  vessels.  Heiberg  and  RaidJ^Wve  demonstrated  that  these  emboli 
contained  numerous  microc<§&$i^fi  some  cases.  More  frequently,  puru¬ 
lent  retinitis  has  been  fptfTjNas  a  consequence  of  wounds  of  the  eye. 
Berlin,  Nettleship,  and^rapently  Schdbl,  have  cited  three  cases.  Each 
instance  was  caused  anagment  of  gun-cap  being  driven  into  the  eye, 
the  foreign  body^aQag  its  entry  through  the  cornea,  the  lens,  and 
the  vitreous  wit&Qjt  wounding  either  the  iris  ot1  the  chorioid.  In 
every  case,  t&Ap^eign  substance  was  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vitreous  clM^er.  In  such  cases,  the  suppuration  is  either  situated 
mainly  inVthe  retina  or  is  exclusively  limited  to  it.  It  is  most  marked 
in  th<^ftSr$-layer  and  near  the  large  vessels.  In  more  advanced  cases, 
•Jfir  )f  pus  is  found  between  the  retina  and  the  hyaloid.  In  this 
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stage,  the  layer  of  ganglion  cells  is  affected  and  many  of  them  are 
destroyed,  while  the  pus  is  accumulated  in  masses  between  the  radiat¬ 
ing  fibres  of  Miiller.  Schbbl  has  cited  two  interesting  cases  where 
chronic  purulent  retinitis  gave  the  clinical  aspect  of  glioma.  In  these, 
the  autopsy  failed  to  show  any  involvement  of  the  chorioid  or  any 
new  growth. 

As  regards  the  eye,  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  as  the  disease 
is  often  followed  by  a  general  panophthalmitis.  When  it  is  embolic 
in  its  origin,  the  causes  giving  rise  to  it,  always  threaten  life.  If 
the  eyeball  shrinks,  the  usual  dangers  of  such  degenerative  processes 
to  the  fellow-eye,  lurk  in  the  sightless  organ. 

Treatment  in  those  cases  where  the  constitutional  condition  is  not 
grave  enough  to  threaten  life,  should  as  a  rule  consist  in  prompt  enuclea¬ 
tion  of  the  eye. 

Hemorrhagic  retinitis  is  a  term  that  is  generally  applied  to  those  cases 
of  retinal  inflammation  in  which,  with  considerable  swelling  of  the  retina 


Fig.  274. 


retinitis.  (Jaeger.) 


Memo 


and  numerous  hemorrh^^e,  no  systemic  affection,  such  as  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease  or  diabetes,  offTi  be  found.  Fig.  274  shows  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  very  In  many  cases,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven¬ 

tricle  of  the  hei5^  consecutive  to  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  has 
been  noted.  fact,  however,  that  such  affections  are  often  one-sided, 
seems  tasj^^that  there  must  be  other  predisposing  causes  to  account 
for  th^cohdition,  such  as  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  retinal 
!q1sV**  the  occurrence  of  emboli  in  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
al  artery. 

Jhe  prognosis  will  not  only  depend  upon  the  size  and  the  position  of 
le  hemorrhages,  but  also  upon  the  patient’s  constitutional  state.  The 
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immediate  dangers  are  from  pressure  on  the  rods  and  cones.  The  con¬ 
secutive  ones  are  due  to  cicatricial  contracture. 

When,  as  in  the  case  above  represented,  the  retinitis  occurs  in  a 
patient  in  middle  life,  who  is  full-blooded  and  a  hard  drinker,  he  should 
be  put  to  bed  and  have  an  active  mercurial  purge  administered  to  him. 
This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  sufficient  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocar¬ 
pine  to  produce  a  good  sweat.  Local  bloodletting  from  the  temple  is 
also  advantageous.  Subsequently,  he  should  have  a  course  of  saline 
purgatives,  such  as  Bedford  or  Hathorne  water,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  blood-pressure  and  to  regulate  the  liver.  Where  the  hemorrhages 
are  of  small  extent  and  are  few  in  number,  and  where  the  patients  are 
old  and  feeble,  there  is  little  to  be  done  beyond  regulating  the  diet, 
digestion,  and  exercise. 

Retinitis  from  Bright's  disease .  That  dimness  of  vision  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  attendant  in  this  affection,  was  observed  soon  after  the  clinical 
recognition  of  the  general  disease.  Bright,1  whilst  discussing  eleven 
cases,  “  illustrating  some  of  the  more  insidious  attacks  which  attend 
a  fatal  termination,”  in  his  second  paper  on  the  subject,  reports  four 
instances  of  failure  of  vision,  which  occurred  from  four  to  six  weeks 
before  death.  Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  the  condition 
often  appears  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  It  must  always 
be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  symptom.  As  seen  with  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope,  it  presents  very  various  aspects.  These  are  dependent  on  the 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  disease.  It  distinguishes  itself  mainly 
from  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  nervous  sheet,  by  a  greater 
tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues  involved.  As  found  in 
dispensary  services,  it  usually  presents  a  type  that  is  very  different 
from  that  which  predominates  in  the  wards  of  a  general  Wtepital.  In 
the  former  class  of  cases,  the  disease  seems  to  fall  with  pl^tjuir  intensity 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  patients  come,  complai^^g  of  headache, 
dizziness,  and  dim  vision,  these  being  the  only  marl^^xpressions  of  the 
malady.  Here,  the  anaemia,  dropsy,  and  othe^Symptoms  which  are 
so  common  to  hospital  cases,  either  are  absa&yor  are  present  in  so 
slight  a  degree,  that  the  patients  do  not  themselves  to  be  suffer¬ 

ing  from  any  constitutional  malady  thafris^ap  sufficient  moment  to  need 
medical  advice.  In  such  cases,  the  iwKal  changes  are  generally  very 
extensive,  and  it  is  probable  that  iraVAve  able  to  examine  the  living 
cerebrum  as  accurately  as  we  c^Ktexamine  the  retinae,  similar  and 
equally  developed  changes  woukN^y  here  found.  Among  hospital  in¬ 
mates,  a  few  white  splotche§SSMner  with  or  without  hemorrhages,  in  the 
retina,  are  often  seen.  H^^tonally,  a  slight  atrophy  of  the  optic  disk 
and  retina  is  the  only  a  previous  retinitis.  Such  patients,  whose 

waxy  skin  and  general  appearance  indicate  how  seriously  their  nutrition 
has  been  impaired  k^pre  disease,  usually  suffer  from  dropsy  and  dyspnoea. 
Occasionally,  im-J^g-standing  cases,  where  the  affection  has  not  been 
markedly  by  rest  and  treatment,  there  is  an  opportunity  of 

seeing  the  lopment  of  the  typical  form  of  the  retinitis.  Here,  the 
retinal  oranges,  which  begin  with  slight  oedema  and  striation  of  the 


1  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  1836,  pp.  338-380. 
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disk  and  surrounding  retina,  are  associated  with  a  few  irregular  white 
splotches  and  striated  hemorrhages  in  the  fibre -layer.  Although  these 
white  patches  multiply  and  extend,  they  are  usually  confined  within  an 
area  of  two  or  three  disk-diameters  from  the  optic  entrance.  In  high 
grades  of  the  ocular  affection,  they  coalesce  and  form  a  broad  zone 
around  the  disk.  The  disk  itself  is  swollen  and  prominent,  whilst  its 
boundaries  are  hidden  by  diverging  opaque  nerve-fibres.  From  time  to 
time,  fresh  hemorrhages  occur,  which  are  striated  when  in  the  fibre- 
layer,  but  assume  more  or  less  rounded  forms  when  they  invade  the 

Fig.  275. 
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Albumiiftm^^tinitis. 
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At  the  same  time,  a  new  series  of  irreg- 
white  splotches  which  radiate  throughout  the 
*the  fovea  centralis,  are  developed.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  which  w^Spsupposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  affection,  have 
been  observed  yi  a  few  cases  of  neuro-retinitis  caused  by  basilar  men¬ 
ingitis  withomTany  accompanying  disease  of  the  kidney.  Nevertheless, 
in  the^m&Iehse  majority  of  cases,  Bright’s  disease  can  be  safely  diag1 
nostmaw  where  the  foregoing  typical  symptoms  are  found ;  whilst  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  urine  will  usually  confirm  the  diagnosis. 
.  G^enilly,  the  hemorrhages  soon  lose  their  characteristic  blood-color, 
Qiade,  turn  white,  and  often  undergo  absorption.  When  the  lower  grades 
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of  retinitis  are  found  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  color  of 
the  fundus  and  the  blood-columns  in  the  arteries  becomes  abnormally 
yellow,  while  the  venous  blood  loses  its  pronounced  red-purple  tint, 
causing  the  eye-ground  to  resemble  that  which  is  seen  in  cases  of  leuco- 
cythaemia  and  pernicious  anaemia. 

Although  the  foregoing  description  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  cases,  instances  are  sometimes  seen  where  there  is  only  a 
transient  hemorrhagic  retinitis  without  distinctive  marks.  In  rarer 
cases,  the  sole  lesion  may  consist  of  a  temporary  intense  choking  of  the 
disk,  similar  to  that  so  frequently  found  in  cases  of  brain-tumor.  As 
regards  the  frequency  of  retinitis  in  Bright’s  disease,  statistics  vary, 
some  fixing  the  percentage  as  low  as  7.64  per  cent,  while  others  rate  it 
as  high  as  30  per  cent.  Although  it  may  accompany  any  form  of 
Bright’s  disease,  yet  it  is  a  concomitant  of  the  advanced  stage  of  cir¬ 
rhotic  kidney  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  We  sometimes,  however, 
find  it  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  kidney-affection  which  accom¬ 
panies  scarlet  fever,  or  in  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy. 

The  acuity  of  vision  in  albuminuric  retinitis  may  be  either  much 
impaired  or  but  little  affected.  Ordinarily,  the  failure  of  vision  is 
confined  to  an  inability  to  recognize  either  colors  or  form  (which  re¬ 
quire  larger  areas  of  exposure)  with  the  same  degree  of  quickness  as  a 
healthy  eye.  In  the  early  stages,  the  field  of  vision  is  generally  not 
materially  contracted.  Where  there  are  extensive  white  patches  or 
hemorrhages,  there  are  corresponding  scotomata,  which  are  most  notice¬ 
able  when  the  lesions  are  seated  in  the  macular  region.  In  rare 
cases,  the  retina  becomes  detached,  causing  a  corresponding  defect  in 
the  field  of  vision. 

Uraemic  amaurosis  is  much  more  rare  in  Bright’suAsease  than 
albuminuric  retinitis.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  cori^isrtms.  It  is 
rapid  in  its  development  and  subsidence,  and  is  wiffiput  any  retinal 
changes  that  are  demonstrable  by  the  ophthalmoscopes  The  blindness 
is  evidently  due  to  some  transient  affectior  ;he  cerebral  sight- 
centres.  In  some  instances,  it  develops  where*  albuminuric  retinitis 
pre-exists. 

Dissection  of  the  diseased  retinae  in  al^umHiuric  retinitis,  shows  a  great 
multiplicity  of  changes.  These  are  fouMr^feoth  within  this  membrane  and 
in  its  bloodvessels.  The  fibre-layer  is  Pollen.  There  is  a  hyperplasia  of 
the  connective-tissue  elements,  vaotH  an  albuminous  exudation,  some¬ 
times  nearly  homogeneous  amkkqpietimes  granular  or  fibrillar  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  exists  between  the^nbres.  The  fibres  themselves  exhibit 
spindle-shaped  swellin  are  generally  aggregated  in  nests.  This 

condition,  which  is  als<\fb|md  in  other  retinal  inflammations,  is  known 
as  varicose  hypertrpyjfjw  of  the  nerve-fibres.  The  hyperplasia  of  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue  through  the  retina.  The  radiating  fibres  of 

Muller  becomed^rkedly  visible.  Those  that  are  situated  in  the  macu¬ 
lar  region  have  a  collection  of  fat  globules  at  their  inner  ends, 
giving  ris(N^)^  the  appearance  of  white  spots  and  striae.  Compound 
granule  4^Mls,  either  disseminate  in  character  or  distributed  in  masses 
throu^^ut  the  retina,  are  also  found.  These  are  especially  noticeable 
in  outer  and  the  inner  nuclear  layers.  The  former  is  often  thick- 
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ened  and  swollen  near  the  disk.  In  the  early  stages,  the  veins  and  the 
capillaries  sometimes  appear  dilated.  Later,  they  may  appear  con¬ 
tracted.  The  vessel  walls  exhibit  fatty  degeneration.  This  is  often 
most  marked  in  the  adventitia.  At  times,  so-called  sclerosis,  consist¬ 
ing  in  a  transparent  thickening  of  the  walls,  resembling  amyloid  degen¬ 
eration,  but  not  responding  to  the  action  of  iodine,  may  be  seen.  The 
chorioid  often  exhibits  changes  in  its  bloodvessels  that  are  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  retina.  H.  Muller  has  especially  called  attention 
to  a  sclerosis  of  the  chorioidal  capillaries  that  is  associated  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  their  endothelium.  This  subject  has  been  lately  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Archduke  Charles.  He  holds  that  the  process  consists 
in  an  obliterative  inflammation  of*  the  vessels  of  both  the  retina  and  the 
chorioid ;  this  being  accompanied  by  degenerative  changes  and  swelling, 
which  start  either  in  their  fibrous  envelopes  or  in  the  large  vessels  that 
are  situated  between  the  muscular  coat  and  the  intima.  He  further  says, 
that  as  the  proliferation  increases,  the  intima  is  pushed  forward  in  folds 
and  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  first  narrowed  and  then  obliterated.  He 
considers  these  changes  in  the  bloodvessels  as  the  forerunner  and  the 
probable  cause  of  many  others  in  the  retina. 

As  the  condition  is  usually  .a  sign  of  advanced  chronic  disease 
of  the  kidney,  the  prognosis  is  always  grave  except  in  acute  cases, 
and  although  death  may  generally  be  expected  within  a  few  months, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  better  the  acuity  of  vision  very  materially. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  author  recalls  a  case  which  he  twice  admitted 
to  a  hospital.  Each  time,  the  patient’s  eyesight  was  so  blurred  that 
she  was  unfitted  for  all  useful  work,  but  after  a  few  weeks  of  treatment, 
vision  improved  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to  return  homfc  and  attend  to 
her  household  duties.  Within  a  few  weeks  afte^J^f^econd  return 
home,  she  suddenly  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia  /supervening  on  the 
kidney  disease. 

The  walking  cases  should,  if  possible,  be^sjritx0  bed  and  given  hot 
sponging  or  hot  baths.  If  the  patients  are  strong,  they  should 

be  treated  by  watery  purgatives.  JaboijatffiDn  doses  that  are  sufficient  to 
cause  sweating  and  salivation,  should  ^^scybfe  administered.  Ordinarily 
the  latter  remedy  is  best  given  eitlmr  by  enemata  in  fluid-extract  form 
or  by  subcutaneous  injections  of^locarpine.  This  treatment,  with  a 
nutritious  and  unirritating  dieOj^mposed  largely  of  milk,  will  generally 

frequently-repeated  doses  of 


lead  to  a  marked  visual  im^wement, 
the  symptoms  are  lesj»k©*gent,  small 


bichloride  of  mercury>^^some  form  of  Basham’s  mixture,  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  empk^qd/ 

Retinitis  leuccemM.  Liebreich  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this 
form  of  retinit^Jj  He  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  it  in  his  Atlas, 
stating  that  l^Wte  had  six  cases,  all  of  which  occurred  in  the  splenic  variety 
of  thedis^a^vChromo-lithographNo.  1,  Plate  IV.,  shows  a  diffuse  retinitis 
with  s^^wtiemorrhages  and  marked  change  in  the  color  of  the  eye-ground 
and  blc^-currents.  The  blood-columns,  especially  in  the  retinal  veins, 
s  intense  in  color,  and  have  acquired  a  slight  rose-tint.  The  hem- 
ages  appear  slightly  redder  than  usual.  He  also  describes  the  exist¬ 


ence  of  white  splotches  which  resemble  those  that  are  found  in  Bright’s 


PLATE  IV. 


Fig.  1. 


Ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  retinitis  leucsemica. 


Fig.  2. 


Ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  retinitis  syphilitica. 
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disease,  differing  from  them  only  in  the  fact  of  their  more  peripheral  situ¬ 
ation.  In  one  case,  these  white  patches  were  examined  by  Reckling¬ 
hausen,  who  found  them  to  consist  of  nests  of  degenerated  nerve-fibres 
that  had  undergone  sclerosis.  Becker1  has  pictured  two  interesting 
cases,  in  which,  besides  the  diffuse  retinitis  with  scanty  hemorrhages, 
the  main  characteristics  were  a  yellow  color  of  the  eye-ground,  and 
large  white  plaques  with  red  hemorrhagic  borders  that  wrere  situated 
in  the  periphery.  In  the  few  cases  which  the  author  has  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying,  the  most  striking  peculiarity  has  been  the  change 
in  the  color  of  the  eye-ground  and  blood* columns.  In  none  of  these 
were  there  either  the  white  patches  with  the  red  borders  or  any  exten¬ 
sive  hemorrhages.  It  is  probable  that  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
vary  in  different  cases  and  in  various  stages.  Leber  states  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  hemorrhagic  retinitis.2  Gowers 
thinks  that  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  to  hemorrhage  in  leuco- 
cythaemia  than  there  is  in  simple  anaemia.  He  also  says  that  the  effused 
blood  is  of  a  pale  chocolate  color,  and  that  the  white  or  yellowish 
splotches,  which  are  often  edged  by  a  halo  of  blood-extravasations,  are 
commonly  present.  Immermann  has  seen  the  affection  occurring  in 
myelogenous  leucaemia,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  above  cited,  it  accom¬ 
panied  the  splenic  variety  of  the  disease. 

In  cases  with  but  little  hemorrhage  or  exudation  into  the  retina,  the 
prognosis  as  to  eyesight  would  be  favorable,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  disease  of  which  the  retinitis  is  a  symptom,  usually  proves  fatal  in  a 
few  months  or  years. 

Treatment  consists  in  good  diet,  with  the  exhibition  of  arsenic,  qui¬ 
nine,  and  iron.  Mental  and  physical  rest  should  be  strictly  enjoined. 

Retinitis  in  pernicious  anaemia.  Biermer,  in  1871,  was  thte  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  retinal  changes  found  in  this  grave  an&4<po%paratively 
rare  disease.  Since  that  time,  Horner3  and  Quincke4  ha^sSfcfefully  studied 
a  considerable  number  of  cases.  The  former  records^ffivPty,  and  remarks 
that  the  color  of  the  blood,  the  distention  and  torfocKpity  of  the  veins,  and 
the  numerous  hemorrhages,  recall  the  appearan&^-of  leucmmic  retinitis. 


He  also  asserts  that  the  disks  are  entir 
latest  paper  on  the  subject,  records  sevente\ 


lite.  The  latter,  in  his 
Instances,  giving  a  chromo¬ 


lithograph  of  one  of  the  retinae.  H^describes  the  affection  as  an 
oedema  of  the  retina,  with  numerous  hworrhages.  He  says  that  many 
hemorrhages  have  white  or  grai  centres.  He  finds  that  others 
envelop  the  bloodvessels,  causkfcXhem  to  appear  varicose  by  irregu¬ 
larly  distending  their  ly  reaths.  He  says  that  the  cedematous 
condition  produces  an  onhlrfShnoscopic  appearance,  as  if  a  thin  bluish- 
white  film  had  been  i(rnma  over  the  eye-ground.  The  author  has 
examined  three  case&  mihis  disease.  In  all,  there  was  not  only  a 
diffuse  retinitis  wjjfcSlistended  veins  and  pallid  blood,  but  the  disk 
appeared  dirkjr^jAjJb  with  a  faint  greenish  tinge,  &nd  the  eye-ground 
seemed  decid^dfoyellow  in  hue.  In  one,  there  were  no  other  patholo- 


Arcmv 


1  ^rcMves  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  i.  pp.  341-358. 
jraefe  und  Saemisch,  vol.  v  S.  599. 

Jinische  Monatsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  1874,  Ss.  458-459. 
^  -Deutsche  Archiv  f.  klinische  Medicin,  1877,  Ss.  1-31. 
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gical  appearances.  In  the  second,  there  were  only  a  few  small  hemor¬ 
rhages  in  the  lymph-sheath  of  some  of  the  vessels  near  the  macula.  In 
the  third,  there  were  numerous  irregularly  round  or  ovoid  hemorrhages 
that  had  yellowish-white  centres.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
statements  of  Quincke,  that  any  one  case  might,  in  various  stages,  present 
all  these  phases. 

From  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve,  as 
well  as  the  tendency  to  low-grade  atrophic  processes  in  these  tissues,  the 
outlook  as  to  vision  is  threatening.  The  disease  itself  is  frequently 
relapsing  and  is  often  fatal. 

According  to  Osier,1  the  best  treatment  for  pernicious  ansemia  is  rest 
in  bed,  with  light  nutritious  diet  and  massage.  These  measures  are  to 
be  aided  by  increasing  doses  of  arsenic. 

Retinitis  in  diabetes  mellitus  is  of  occasional  occurrence.  In  a  few 
of  the  recorded  cases,  the  urine  has  been  so  carefully  examined  as  to 
exclude  any  coexisting  Bright’s  disease.  In  some  instances,  both 
affections  simultanously  exist  with  retinal  changes.  Frequently,  the 
retinal  disturbance  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  which  occurs  in 
Bright’s  disease.  It  is  distinguished  from  it  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
the  changes  are  more  uniformly  distributed  over  the  retina  and  that 
they  are  less  confined  to  the  area  around  the  disk.  Vitreous  opacities 
are  common,  and  are  very  often  dense.  Sometimes,  the  media  remain 
clear.  Jaeger  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  such  a  case,  in  which 
there  was  not  only  sufficient  retinal  swelling  to  hide  the  outlines  of  the 
nerves,  but  there  were  numerous  hemorrhages  and  yellow  splotches.  In 
his  description,  he  mentions  that  there  was  a  marked  central  scotoma, 
which  consisted  of  a  dense  area  that  was  surrounded  by  a  lighter  one. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  blind  spots  ajj^due  to  retinal 
changes  in  the  macular  region,  or  whether  they  are^mpejfident  upon  a 
coexisting  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  such  affecti^^ln  diabetes  being 
much  more  common  than  the  retinitis.  In  Jaeg^v^case,  the  periphery 


of  the  retina  was  but  little  affected,  since  the 
the  letters  of  No.  18  of  his  test-type  whe 
trically. 

Retinal  changes  in  oxaluria  are  rarex-^Tt 
with  a  low  grade  of  retinitis.  Fig- 


fent  could  still  decipher 
ley  were  placed  excen- 


ley  consist  of  hemorrhages 
gives  a  picture  of  a  retinitis 
which  was  associated  with  formafteA  of  new  vessels  in  the  vitreous. 
This  occurred  in  a  case  where  t&pe  was  an  abundant  deposit  of  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  urine. 

Retinal  changes  in  disSKei  of  the  liver .  In  congestion  of  the  liver 
and  abdominal  plethm;a£¥terster  has  called  attention  to  a  hyperaemia  o f 
the  retina  that  coasts  with  a  diminished  range  of  accommodation. 
Here  the  ophthalmoscope  often  shows  premature  senile  degeneration  of 
the  lens  with  fijiM^riae  in  its  extreme  periphery.  This  state  of  affairs 
can  be  bestjfijfefited  by  proper  exercise  and  baths,  with  the  use  of 
saline  apo&^ts,  such  as  Saratoga,  Vichy,  and  Karlsbad.  Occasionally, 
retinal  M^rrhages  occur  in  cases  of  grave  disease  of  the  liver. 
LittejA  says  that  for  ten  years  he  has  examined  every  case  of  liver 


.'Q 


r 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  1892,  p.  996. 

1  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschrift,  25.  Marz,  1882,  Ss.  179-182. 
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disease  that  came  under  his  charge  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  with  the 
result  of  finding  retinal  hemorrhages  but  fifteen  times.  They  are  said 
to  occur  only  when  jaundice  is  present,  and  to  be  more  frequent  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  retina. 

Xanthopsia  is  a  rare  complication  of  liver-disease.  Rose1  cites  a 
case  in  which  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  was  shortened  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  found  in  santonin-poisioning.  The  blue-blindness  was 
so  marked  in  this  case,  that  a  few  days  before  the  patient’s  admission 
to  the  hospital,  he  had  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow-workmen 
by  mistaking  the  color  of  a  door  which  had  been  freshly  painted  blue. 
The  autopsy  showed  that  the  cornea  was  stained  deep  yellow.  The 


Fig.  276. 


has  called  attention  to  the 
retinal  blood  in  cases  of 


lens  and  the  vitreous  were  colorless, 
light-yellow  color  of  the  eye-grouni 
jaundice.  ^  ^ 

Retinitis  syphilitica.  Althoiody  haziness  and  congestion  of  the 
retina  are  not  infrequently  c^^^ed  in  syphilitic  iritis,  yet  the  term 
above  used  is  generally  apm^Kto  a  characteristic  form  of  retinal  in¬ 
flammation,  which  apn&al0inter  the  condylomata,  the  mucous  patches, 
and  the  skin  eruption s\ia^e  disappeared.  It  may  even  be  present  when, 
perhaps,  periostitis  not  yet  been  developed.  At  this  stage,  a  diffuse 
retinitis,  usually  w^tfout  hemorrhages,  is  found.  It  looks  as  if  a  gray 
cloud  had  beqr>^Tead  over  the  disk  to  some  'two  or  three  disk- 
diameters  nAeS^he  retina.  This  cloud  extends  farthest  and  is  densest 
near  the  finger  vessels.  These,  however,  retain  nearly  their  usual 
calibre.  ^j^Vhen  the  cloud  extends  to  the  macular  region,  the  fovea,  as 


1  Die  Gesichtstanschungen  Icterus,  Virchow's  Archiv,  xxx.  Ss.  442-447. 
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shown  in  the  chromo-lithograph  No.  2,  Plate  IV.,  appears  as  a  pale  reddish 
spot  that  is  imbedded  in  the  area  of  grayish  retina.  Hemorrhages  which 
are  apparently  due  to  thrombosis  that  has  been  caused  by  disease  of  the 
coats  of  the  bloodvessels,  sometimes  occur  in  some  limited  area.  In 
many  instances,  chorio-retinitis  is  found  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the 
eye.  This  is  commonly  accompanied  by  numerous  point-like  opacities 
in  the  vitreous,  which  sometimes  appear  as  if  they  had  been  dusted  on 
thin  separated  layers.  The  above  appearances  often  allow  a  probable 
diagnosis  of  the  general  disease  to  be  made.  This  is  strengthened  by 
accompanying  cicatrices  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  or  by 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  or  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  retinal  affection  causes  very  great  diminution  of  the  acuity 
of  vision,  which,  even  under  energetic  treatment,  is  usually  slow  to 
improve.  At  times,  there  are  discouraging  relapses.  Another  rare 
variety  of  syphilitic  retinal  disease,  is  the  so-called  central  recurrent 
retinitis .  In  this  form,  the  most  noticeable  symptom  is  a  dense  central 
scotoma,  that  is  apparently  caused  by  a  gray  infiltration  of  the  macular 
region  with  whitish  spots.  If  it  were  not  that  these  macular  changes 
have  been  accurately  described  by  Graefe,  and  several  other  competent 
observers,  the  alternate  recurrences  of  the  scotoma  would  incline  us  to 
look  for  a  retro-bulbar  neuritis  as  the  cause. 

The  best  treatment  for  syphilitic  retinitis  is  that  by  mercurial  inunc¬ 
tion — a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  being  rubbed  into  the  skin 
twice  daily.  When  improvement  has  been  thus  obtained,  this  drug 
should  be  followed  by  ascending  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  patient  becomes  anaemic  under  treatment,  or  if  he  has  been 
so,  iodide  of  iron  is  a  valuable  remedy.  Light  but  nutritious  diet  with 
hot  baths  and  mild  saline  purgatives,  are  often  useful  a^jVvants. 

Pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  (retinitis  pjjnffltosa).  Many 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  typical  form  of  this  affecti0  were  well  known 
even  in  the  pre-ophthalmoscopic  days — especiaU$\ight-blindness.  In 
these  cases,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  that  thev&isease  is  accompanied 
by  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  retina,  ane^By  a  formation  of  irregu¬ 
larly  stellate  pigment-patches.  Theseyp£pt£s  are  first  deposited  in  the 
equatorial  region.  As  the  disease  ^dmiies,  they  augment  in  numbers 
and  gradually  extend  as  an  ever-br^dening  band,  toward  the  macula 
lutea.  ^ 

Fig.  277  represents  a  typicaU^se  of  the  disease  in  a  young  subject, 
with  a  myopia  of  1/32.  Th©)is  almost  complete  absorption  of  the 
epithelial  pigment,  allow4fo^emrge  tortuous  vessels  and  dark  inter¬ 
spaces  of  the  chorioMaFstrom a  to  be  seen.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  pigment  has  wabdepea  into  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina  and  has 
been  deposited ^aUtne  forks  of  the  smaller  vessels.  The  optic  disk  is 
still  capillary  abqvfche  main  branches  of  the  central  retinal  vessels  are 
nearly  normajXiJi  calibre.  The  acuity  of  vision  was  considerably  im¬ 
paired  an!^the>  field  of  vision  was  so  contracted  that,  taken  at  eighteen 
inches,  ^^peasured  eleven  inches  to  the  nasal  side,  fifteen  inches  above 
and  Mow,  and  eighteen  inches  to  the  outside. 

SKNnft)derately  developed  cases,  the  disk  and  the  central  bloodvessels 
Xe  normal  in  appearance  and  character.  When  the  epithelial  pigment 
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has  been  partially  absorbed,  there  is  a  deposit  of  it  in  the  inner  retinal 
layers.  As  the  disease  advances,  this  gradual  absorption  of  pigment 
advances  throughout  the  eye-ground,  laying  bare  the  large  and  tortuous 
vessels  of  the  chorioidal  stroma,  which  appear  as  yellowish  bands.  At 
times,  the  epithelial  layer  which  has  been  robbed  of  its  pigment,  appears 
as  a  delicate  reddish  stippling.  In  other  cases,  the  epithelium  takes  on 
a  whitish,  almost  silvery  sheen  before  the  pigment  is  absorbed,  this 
being  usually  seen  in  patches.  Later,  the  pigment-area  extends  farther 

Fig.  277. 


dege 


Typical  pigmentary 


of  the  retina.  (Jaeger.) 


in  toward  the  disk  and 
diminution  in  the  calibre 
of  the  retina  and  the 
The  disease  is 

back  for  several  ge^©tions.  It  attacks  many  members  of  the  same 
family.  The  nm©  are  the  more  frequently  affected,  although  the 
daughters  se^^^he  more  likely  to  transmit  the  defect.  Cunier,  in  a 


This  is  accompanied  by  a  marked 
etinal  vessels  and  a  gradual  atrophy 
ir(fra|^cular  end  of  the  optic  nerve. 

hereditary,  and  may  occasionally  be  trace* 


memoir 

related 


by  the  Soci6te  de  MGlecine  de  Gand  (1838),  has 
ry  of  a  family  in  the  commune  of  Yendemian  near 
in  which  the  hereditary  transmission  could  be  traced  for 
es  (six  generations).  Out  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
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individuals  descended  from  one  Jean  Nougaret,  eighty-five  were  affected 
with  hemeralopia,  while  no  others  of  the  surrounding  population  pre¬ 
sented  any  similar  symptoms.  It  is  said  also  to  be  one  of  the  results  of 
intermarriage  of  near  relatives.  This,  however,  is  probably  true  only 
in  the  sense  that  in  any  case  of  in-and-in  breeding,  the  tendency  to 
reproduce  family  peculiarities  is  much  strengthened. 

The  eyes  present  no  external  peculiarities.  The  main  symptom  con¬ 
sists  in  varying  degrees  of  night-blindness,  with  contraction  of  the  field 
of  vision,  which  constantly  becomes  worse  as  the  disease  advances. 
This  continues,  until  in  many  instances,  while  the  patient  still  retains 
good  central  vision,  he  becomes  like  one  looking  through  a  narrow  tube, 
and  can  see  only  those  objects  which  are  situated  directly  in  front  of  him. 
The  author  has  seen  several  cases  in  which,  with  central  vision  ranging 
from  20/xxx  to  20/xv,  the  form-field  was  limited  to  from  ten  to  fifteen 
degrees,  from  the  point  of  fixation.  Throughout  the  field,  sensation  for 
form  and  color  was  fairly  good.  This  great  narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision, 
causing  an  inability  to  see  but  a  portion  of  an  object  at  a  time,  not  only 
debars  the  patient  from  most  useful  work,  but,  makes  reading,  for  instance, 
both  laborious  and  difficult.  Further,  it  renders  walking  in  crowded 
thoroughfares  dangerous.  The  symptoms  vary  considerably  as  to  the  time 
of  life  at  which  they  become  pronounced,  but  are  generally  marked 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age.  At  forty-five  or  fifty,  the 
patient  is  often  rendered  practically  blind  from  narrowing  of  the  field 
of  vision  and  the  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity.  In  many  cases,  the 
development  of  posterior  polar  cataract  hastens  the  failure  of  vision. 
Such  patients  are  generally  very  shy,  averse  to  any  prolonged  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  or  perimetric  examination,  and  are  reluctant  to  talk  about  their 
family  history.  Allied  to  this  form  of  disease,  are  c^s  of  congenital 
atrophy  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve .  These  ^rfjT^ifrequent,  and 
have  been  insufficiently  studied,  to  admit  of  beii^pfoperly  classified. 

Anatomical  examination  shows  that  there  is^wlncrease,  with  subse¬ 
quent  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  coffee  retina.  This  starts  in 
the  external  layers  of  the  membrane  and  ej&^Tus  through  its  entire  thick¬ 
ness.  There  is  also  a  migration  of/pigment  from  the  epithelium  into 
its  substance.  This,  by  preference.  aq£$mulates  in  the  lymph-sheaths 
of  the  capillary  vessels  and  smalukteries  and  veins.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  pigment  is  apt  to  be  master  at  the  bifurcations  of  the  retinal 
vessels,  and  thus  gives  risejj^inear  or  stellate  patches.  The  blood¬ 
vessels  thicken,  become  cn^Wcted  in  calibre,  and  often  appear  semi¬ 
transparent.  Later,  tlAh^wfissue-elements  become  ill-defined.  In  the 
further  progress  of  tlrfNmsease,  the  epithelium  loses  its  pigment,  and 
the  nerve-fibres,  ^evganglion-cells,  and  the  rods  and  cones  become 
atrophic.  ~ 

Pigmentati^Sf  the  retina  frequently  occurs  in  various  forms  of 
chorio-retim©and  chorioiditis.  Though  presenting  clinically  a  differ¬ 
ent  hi^mHjVyet  it  exhibits  symptoms  which  sometimes,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  ab^$Son  of  pigment  from  the  epithelium  and  a  massing  of  it  in 
the  deaths  of  the  vessels,  present  somewhat  similar  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances.  In  this  form,  the  changes  are  generally  accompanied  by 
^atrbphic  patches  which  are  situated  in  the  tissue  of  the  chorioid  proper. 
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In  this  grouping  of  cases,  the  increase  of  connective  tissue  is  more 
confined  to  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina. 

While  there  is  no  known  way  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  malady  and 
to  prevent  the  final  blindness,  a  little  can  be  accomplished  to  comfort 
the  patients  and  add  for  a  time  to  their  usefulness  and  ability  in 
pursuing  their  vocations.  In  the  hands  of  the  author,  the  occasional 
employment  of  small  quantities  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  aided  by 
strychnine  in  doses  varying  from  one-sixtieth  to  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain  and  continued  until  some  physiological  effect  is  produced,  has 
been  of  considerable  service.  The  strychnia  appears  to  act  by  augment¬ 
ing  the  blood-pressure  and  thus  driving  some  nutriment  to  those  portions 
of  the  retina  which  are  starved  by  vascular  contraction.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  often  a  slight  extension  of  the  form-field  under 
its  use,  which  is  frequently  agreeably  appreciated  by  the  patient. 
H.  Derby  and  Standish  assert  that  the  use  of  the  constant  galvanic 
current  will  accomplish  the  same  result. 

‘  Detachment  of  the  retina.  Where  this  formidable  affection  occurs 
primarily  in  eyes  not  bearing  the  marks  of  previous  active  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  usually  appears  suddenly.  The  patients  notice  a  cloud  in  some 
part  of  the  field  of  vision,  this  being  at  times  accompanied  by  flashes  of 
light,  and  by  a  distortion  and  an  apparent  motion  of  objects.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  detachment  takes  place  somewhere  between 
the  equator  and  the  posterior  pole.  If  it  comes  forward  toward  the 
ciliary  body  and  lens,  this  result  is  due  to  an  after-extension.  In  some 
instances,  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  recent  detachments  shows  a 
slight  rounded  hill  or  prominence  in  the  retina.  Behind  this,  the  details 
of  the  chorioid  can  be  only  dimly  seen.  Where  the  retina  retains  its 
transparency,  and  exhibits  no  marked  change  except  in  its  displacement, 
the  detachment  may  readily  be  overlooked  during  a  car^Le^s^xamina- 
tion.  Generally,  however,  a  grayish  or  whitish  cloud  on  wjwmi  the  retinal 
vessels  ramify,  can  be  seen  at  some  portion  of  the  eygrafemnd.  On  the 
prominence,  the  vessels  become  darker,  lose  their  cpwal  light-reflection, 
and  at  times,  appear  smaller  in  calibre.  The  last^g^iliarity  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  lie  nearer  to  the  noddQ)oint  of  the  combined 
lenses  of  the  eye,  and  are,  therefore,  less  rj^g^med.  The  detachment 
represented  in  Fig.  278  came  on  suddenpjLin  the  emmetropic  eye  of  a 
clerk,  while  seated  at  his  desk  and  @tmg.  An  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  about  half  an  hour  latei£&howed  a  large  detachment  of  the 
retina,  which,  commencing  near  t^Jiorizontal  meridian,  about  a  disk- 
diameter  outside  of  the  diskM  ^1  into  the  equatorial  region.  Six 

days  later,  the  effused  fluid^M.  settled  to  a  lower  part  of  the  eye- 
ground  and  had  extendedpf(|ward  to  the  ciliary  region.  The  picture 
represents  the  detachmerrtarl  it  then  appeared.  At  times,  a  rent  or  tear 
in  the  retina,  which ♦^J^ost  apt  to  take  place  near  the  equator,  may  be 
seen.  Through  th(^jkar  the  details  of  the  chorioid  &re  plainly  visible. 
Where  the  retmaQV  thrown  into  a  number  of  folds,  there  is  liability  to 
mistake  the^Ky  between  them  for  a  tear  in  the  membrane.  In  most 
cases,  vitreouiNopacities  are  present.  When  the  detachment  has  taken 
place  indtosjipper  or  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  retina,  it  is  apt  to 
gradrall^gravitate  toward  the  bottom  of  the  eyeball,  and  when  the 
O  30 
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lesion  has  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  there  is  almost  invariably  a 
detachment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  retina.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  detached  retina  ceases  to  function,  thus  causing  a  defect  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  part  of  the  field  of  vision.  Occasionally,  however,  light- 
perception  is  retained  for  some  time.  When  the  effusion  has  gravitated 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  the  portion  of  the  retina  originally  detached 
often  reapplies  itself  to  the  chorioid  and  sometimes  resumes  its  functions. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  its  physiological  action  is  evei  fully 
re-established.  When  the  parts  near  the  macula  are  uninvojved,  central 
vision  is  often  good.  There  is,  however,  always  a  certain  toipoi  of  the 
retina,  which  causes  a  necessity  for  bright  illumination  to  obtain  good 
vision.  Moderate-sized  detachments,  which  either  have  originated  in 


Fig.  278. 


remain  quiescent  for  years  with^t  appreciable  change.  Generally, 
however,  there  is  a  tendencvfo^^hem  to  become  larger  and  to  invade 
the  anterior  part  of  the  eye^^ometimes,  they  come  so  far  forward  as 
to  be  visible  by  oblique  In  cases  where  the  detachment  is  total, 

the  ophthalmoscope  sb^^nly  gray  clouds  without  any  reddish  reflex. 
When  the  detachm^rp^re  extensive,  and  when  they  invade  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  eye,  (heftens  usually  becomes  cataractous.  Plastic  iritis, 
producing  a  <jl(mn^Tof  the  pupil,  or  infiltration  of  the  angle  of  the  iris, 
causing  a  se^Serary  glaucoma,  may  also  appear.  Even  in  posterior 
detachmerri^o#  small  extent,  there  is  a  marked  interference  with  the 
nutriti^w  the  lens  and  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  cataract. 

InSnariy  cases  where  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  anterior  part  of 
theAye  that  is  sufficient  to  prevent  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  it 
^Qiecessary  to  rely  on  the  rational  symptoms  for  a  diagnosis.  These 
onsist  mainly  in  those  which  are  usually  found  in  all  cases  of  detach- 
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ment — loss  of  vision  ordinarily  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  and 
diminished  tension.  The  amount  of  mobility  of  the  detached  retina  is 
very  various.  In  some  cases,  the  ophthalmoscope' shows  marked  wave¬ 
like  movements  with  every  change  of  position  of  the  eyeball.  In 
others,  there  is  little  or  no  perceptible  motion.  As  will  be  seen  in 
discussing  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  detachment  of  the  retina  is 
always  secondary  to  some  disorder  in  the  nutrition  of  the  eye.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  where  not  traumatic,  it  is  a  sequence  of  myopia,  of  an  intra- 


Fig.  279. 


Detachment  of  retina,  showing  communicj 


J2^>etween  sub-vitreous  and  sub-retinal  spaces. 
rsoN.) 


ocular  tumor,  or  of  some  ferfh  of  chorioiditis,  or  cyclitis.  Traumatic 
detachment,  which  is  apttcrSppear  either  as  a  primary  or  a  secondary 
change  where  there  has  Mi  any  large  woun(J  of  the  eyeball  that  per¬ 
mits  of  a  considera£hH3ss  of  vitreous  humor,  is  probably  either  directly 
caused  by  sub-retina)  nemorrhage  from  bursting  of  the  chorioid  vessels, 
or  may  appeac^k \  sequence  to  retractive  processes  produced  during 
cicatri  zatioi^v^ 

As  detachment  of  the  retina  occurs  suddenly  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  Vftli<5it  any  increase  of  intra-ocular  tension,  and  often  with  but 
littl&visrole  change  in  those  parts  of  the  chorioid  that  are  accessible  to 
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ophthalmoscopic  examination,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  any  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  eye-contents  suddenly  exudes  from  the  globe  to 
make  room  for  sub-retinal  effusion,  or  that  such  effusion  occurs  suddenly 
without  increase  of  intra-ocular  tension.  Until  the  recent  careful  studies 
of  Leber  and  Nordenson  threw  light  upon  the  subject,  the  pathology 
of  the  affection  was  therefore  a  riddle.  They  proved  that  retinal 
detachment  is  usually  preceded  by  coarse  fibrillation  of  the  vitreous 
humor,  which,  pulling  from  the  ciliary  processes,  causes  detachment 
of  the  vitreous  and  its  separation  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina ; 
the  space  thus  left  being  filled  by  a  serous  exudation.  As  the  vitreous 
in  front  of  the  equator  is  much  more  firmly  attached  to  the  retina,  the 
detachment  is  generally  situated  posteriorly.  Continuation  of  this 
drag  finally  causes  the  retina  to  tear,  this  usually  occurring  somewhere 
near  the  ocular  equator.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  vitreous,  can  now  suddenly  find  its  way  under  the 
retina  and  there  lift  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  away  from  the  pigment 
layer.  The  detached  portion  of  the  retina  now  floats  forward  on  the 
entering  fluid,  and,  inasmuch  as  there  is  fluid  both  behind  it  and  in 
front  of  it,  it  waves  with  each  motion  of  the  eyeball.  Fig.  279  repre¬ 
sents  a  spontaneous  detachment  of  the  retina  which  occurred  in  a  myopic 
eye  (M  =  l/12).  The  retina  is  thickened  and  folded  at  its  posterior 
part.  It  thins  rapidly  between  the  equator  and  the  ciliary  body.  The 
vitreous,  wdiich  is  also  detached,  is  enclosed  in  it  as  in  a  funnel.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  vitreous  lies  in  the  equator  of  the  eye  and  its  sub¬ 
stance  is  thickened  and  fibrillated,  this  being  most  markedly  noticeable 


in  the  anterior  portion. 

Fig.  280  shows  the  position  of  a  rupture  in  the  retina,  which  was 
located  by  the  ophthalmoscope  during  life.  The  folding  and  retrac¬ 
tion  of  that  membrane,  thus  leaving  a  large  openifc^b&ween  the  sub- 
vitreous  and  sub-retinal  spaces,  can  be  plainly^®.  The  figure  also 
shows  the  fibrillation  of  the  vitreous. 

All  retinal  detachments  do  not  origina^eQftHhis  manner.  This  is 
well  seen  where  the  affection  forms  slowfr-2fc(f  is  accompanied  by  great 
local  swelling  of  the  retina,  as,  for  instrfn?&Qn  some  cases  of  albuminuric 
retinitis,  or  in  the  detachment  whifchV&mirs  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
chorioidal  sarcoma.  In  such  caspsvfluid  gradually  accumulates  behind 
the  retina  and  pushes  this  membnhfe  forward  against  the  comparatively 
intact  vitreous.  Of  course, .Aul  detachments  do  not  move  freely  with 
the  motions  of  the  eve,  however,  as  the  vitreous  shrinks,  a 

retinal  rupture  may  ocfc^5~?ftlowing  fluid  to  be  found  both  in  front  and 
behind  the  retina, .  Emitting  free  mobility  of  the  detached  mem¬ 
brane.  When  thd\Machment  is  of  long  standing,  the  nutrition  of  the 
retina  is  impajrgL  The  interstices  contain  effused  lymph  and  softened 
Its  connective  tissue  increases.  In  this  way,  cysts 
_  W  retina.  The  increase  of  connective  tissue  is  often 
marked  along  the  larger  vessels,  giving  rise  to  cicatricial 
bands'N^ttiis  situation.  Raehlmann  has  produced  detachment  of  the 
retiA  by  injecting  strong  saline  solutions  into  the  vitreous,  thus  causing 
^(S^effusion  of  a  dense  albuminous  fluid  from  the  chorioidal  vessels, 
j^rom  this  experiment,  he  reasons  that  the  retina,  acting  like  any  other 


nerve-substap 
are  foriqe^j 
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dialyzing  membrane,  offers  more  resistance  to  fluids  in  proportion  to 
their  density,  and  that,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  effused  fluid  accumu¬ 
lates  behind  the  retina  and  pushes  it  from  the  chorioid.  Where  the 
retinal  detachment  is  cpmplete,  the  retinal  sheet  is  found  stretching  as  a 
funnel  across  the  eye  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  ora  serrata,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  shrunken  vitreous  within  it.  This  funnel-like  form  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  clear  yellowish  albuminous  fluid,  which,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  is  transparent  and  free  from  flocculi  and  contains,  at  most,  a 

Fig.  280. 


Spontaneous  detachmeu^^f  rHflna.  (Nordenson.) 

few  macerated  retinal  rods  and  This  has  been  abundantly  proved 

by  the  autopsies  of  Arlt  and^MLeber,  and  by  the  repeated  tappings  of 
the  eyeball  in  the  livine^ufiT^t  as  executed  by  Wecker. 

From  what  has  be^Tiaid  of  the  pathology,  it  follows  that  unless 
some  means  are  foumito  prevent  the  further  thickening  and  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  anterimxpttrt  of  the  vitreous,  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
mechanical  pull  omJ:he  retina,  all  plans  tending  toward  a  permanent 
cure,  must  u^jMy  be  illusory.  In  fact,  even  if  temporary  amelioration 
is  obtained^jOattempts  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  are  generally  in 
the  long^Ain  ineffective. 

InNrfge^t  cases,  a  diminution  of  the  detachment,  and  sometimes  a 
con&defe  reapplication  of  the  retina  to  the  chorioid,  may  be  secured  by 
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putting  the  patient  at  rest  on  his  back  in  bed,  bandaging  the  eye,  and 
giving  him  injections  of  pilocarpine  in  the  temple.  Unfortunately, 
in  most  instances,  this  lasts  only  so  long  as  the  patient  is  kept  in  a  recum¬ 
bent  posture.  Graefe  proposed  perforating,  tearing,  and  cutting  the 
detached  retina  with  needles,  thus  allowing  the  sub-retinal  fluid  to  find 
its  way  into  the  vitreous.  Drainage  of  the  fluid  through  an  incision 
in  the  sclera  and  chorioid,  or  aspiration  with  a  subcutaneous  syringe, 
have  often  been  practised.  In  order  to  secure  permanent  drainage, 
Wecker  has  inserted  gold  wires  and  canulas  to  prevent  the  wounds 
from  closing.  In  order  to  cause  adhesive  chorioiditis  with  cicatricial 
contraction,  he  has  more  lately  recommended  the  application  of  white- 
hot  points  to  the  sclera,  hoping  thus,  if  possible,  to  produce  a  drawing 
of  the  retina  into  place.  He  recommends  that  six  or  eight  such  appli¬ 
cations,  by  means  of  a  galvano-cautery,  be  made  beneath  the  detach¬ 
ment  after  rotating  the  eye  upward.  He  performs  the  operation 
as  far  back  as  practicable,  repeating  it  every  eighth  day.  Schoeler 
advocates  the  injection  of  two  or  three  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  into 
the  vitreous  humor.  Although  these  procedures  have  in  some  cases 
produced  improvement  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  caused  the  retina  to 
reapply  itself  to  the  chorioid,  yet  these  effects  are  only  too  often  tran¬ 
sient.  Moreover,  the  continued  invention  of  new  methods  points  to  the 
inefficiency  of  those  which  have  been  previously  used. 

Glioma  is  a  malignant  tumor  of  the  retina,  which  exclusively  affects 
young  children  and  adolescents.  It  is  most  frequently  found  between 
the  ages  of  six  months  and  four  years.  Several  instances  are  reported 
where  it  has  attacked  several  children  in  one  family.  Infrequently, 
there  has  been  a  history  of  similar  trouble  in  the  prevmus  generation. 
Fortunately,  it  is  a  rare  disease.  At  Arlt’s  clinic  tta^were  five  cases 
of  glioma  out  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ^^^orre  patients.  At 
Coccius’s  clinic,  there  were  three  out  of  sevenj&Mland  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  patients.  At  the  Wills  EyeflSepital,  there  have  been 
but  nineteen  out  of  one  hundred  and  eigh^mpusand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  patients.  We  seldom  hava0V)pportunity  of  studying  it 
in  its  incipiency,  as  the  little  patientsmm  not  likely  to  complain  of  dim 
vision.  It  is  only  when  the  pupil  §£gfrfs  to  dilate,  and  when  a  whitish 
reflex  behind  it  becomes  visible,  the  parents  first  notice  that  the 

eyes  are  affected.  p  >  . 

*  The  ophthalmoscope  reveafcJsr  whitish  tumor  of  the  retina,  which  is 
covered  by  blood-bearing |g^Tlfkl  vessels.  Occasionally,  it  is  sprinkled 
with  minute  hemorrha^^^Sat  project  into  the  vitreous  chamber.  I  he 

growth  itself  is  yellowish-white,  with  spots  which  are  more 

opaque  and  are  ^$|e  saturated  in  color.  Sometimes,  other  little 
whitish  spots  ♦o^ommencing  retinal  infection  may  be  seen.  During 
this  stage,  thnfevts  neither  increase  of  tension  nor  pain.  As  the  mass 
grows,  IjitfNj^ball  becomes  hard,  and  the  pericorneal  veins  become 
inject  'here  is  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor. 

At  tim^r  there  may  be  the  formation  of  cataract.  The  increasing 
tumA  infiltrates  the  chorioid  and  the  ciliary  body,  and,  either  by  dis- 
jS^aj^ement  of  the  peripheral  insertion  of  the  iris  or  by  proliferation 
^Hjirough  the  pupil,  reaches  the  anterior  chamber.  Later,  the  cornea  has 
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its  nutrition  so  greatly  interfered  with,  that  it  sloughs,  causing  rupture 
of  the  eyeball.  Owing  to  the  low-grade  inflammatory  processes  set  up 
in  this  stage,  a  shrinking  of  the  globe  (partial  phthisis  bulbi),  with  an 
apparent  halt  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  is  sometimes  seen.  This 
cause  is  usually  of  short  duration;  though  Wadsworth1  records  a  case 
in  which  the  period  of  indolence  lasted  for  twenty  months.  If  epi¬ 
scleral  growths  have  not  already  occurred,  they  are  now  apt  to  take 
place.  The  disease  may  also  extend  backward  through  the  optic  nerve 
toward  the  brain.  The  eyeball  again  increases  in  size.  Masses  of 
vascular  granulations  sprout  from  its  anterior  part,  push  aside  the  lids, 
and  form  a  large  mushroom-shaped  growth,  which  is  covered  with  small 
sloughs  and  bleeds  at  the  slightest  touch.  The  child  becomes  feverish 
and  emaciated.  At  this  time,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  infiltration 
has  extended  back  into  the  brain,  sometimes  forming  either  a  diffuse 
tumor  in  its  substance  or  rounded  lumps  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  cancellous  bone-tissue  of  the  calvarium.  Metastases  are  also  apt 
to  appear  on  the  outer  side  of  the  skull,  between  it  and  the  periosteum. 
They  are  very  prone  to  form  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  They  are  also 
recorded  as  having  been  found  in  the  clavicle,  the  ribs,  and  the  humerus. 
When  the  internal  organs  are  attacked,  the  disease  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  liver.  Death  ensues  from  exhaustion  and  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  absorbed  portions  of  the  degenerating  tumor  masses. 

When  opportunity  tor  enucleating  the  eyeball  during  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease  is  offered,  a  whitish  tumor  situated  in  the  retina, 
projecting  backward  through  the  outer 
layers  and  raising  them  from  the  chorioid, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  281,  is  found.  At  times, 
the  growth  may  spring  from  the  inner 
layers  of  the  retina,  and,  by  extending  in¬ 
ward,  may  increase  to  a  considerable  size 
without  producing  retinal  detachment.  As 
the  growth  is  of  extremely  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  it  soon  attains  a  considerable  size. 

This  is  quickly  followed  by  the  formatiouT^i 
of  yellowish  patches  of  fatty  degeneratiobw^ 
in  it,  with  frequent  granular  deposits?^* 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  calcium.  SWie 
exact  starting-point  of  the  gro1  4$  does 
not  always  seem  to  be  the  sameAJ^t  often  appears  to  originate  in  the 
outer  nuclear  layer.  At  othev  tm&s,  the  inner  nuclear  layer  is  found  the 
most  affected,  while  even  tlj^ybre-layer  has  been  reported  by  both  Man- 
fredi  and  Iwanoff  as  bemotme  seat  of  its  commencement.  Microscopic 
examination  of  an v  peripheral  part  of  the  tumor,  shows  a  delicately 
fibrillated  reticulurtsfr^vith  numerous  bloodvessels  and  round  tumor 
cells.  The  celkAy/emselves,  which  are  small,  and  at  times  appear 
slightly  poly^mrin  hardened  specimens,  contain  large  nuclei.  Where 
they  are  with  any  considerable  number  of  spindle-shaped  cells, 

the  growth  ^generally  described  as  glio-sarcoma. 


Fig.  281. 


Glioma  of  the  retina.  (Leber.) 


1  Trans.  Amer.  Ophthal.  Society,  1873,  pp.  11-23. 
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Fig.  282  gives  a  representation  of  the  microscopic  appearances  usually 
encountered  in  glioma.  The  cells  from  the  intra-ocular  tumor  are 
shown  at  A.  B  shows  a  section  where  the  growth  has  infiltrated  the 
sclerotic  and  passed  into  the  orbit,  c  exhibits  a  section  of  a  secondary 
tumor,  which  had  formed  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull. 


Fig.  282. 


Glioma  of  the  retina. 


The  cells  of  glioma  have  frequently  been  likened  to  those  of  the 
nuclear  layers  of  the  retina.  Delafield,1  however,  has  shown  that  the 
resemblance  holds  good  only  in  hardened  specimens  ex^nined  with  low 
powers,  and  asserts  that  fresh  specimens  examined  m^S^high  magnify¬ 
ing  power  without  reagents,  bear  close  resemblance^rordmary  lymphoid 
ceiis.  ^rsr 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  reasonably  sure,eiwM^ation  should  be  advised 
as  the  only  hope  of  either  curing  the  patieM^r  preventing  a  lethal  issue. 
This  should  be  done  even  if  the  eye  sti^'rejtains  some  vision.  Although 
cases  of  permanent  cure  following  en^cjjbarion  are  reported  by  Knapp, 
Carter,  Hirschberg,  Manfredi,  amL  Agnew,  in  which  no  recurrence 
took  place  nor  any  development  d0fche  disease  in  other  organs  occurred 
for  periods  of  from  twenty  depths  to  fifteen  years,  yet,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  theQusease  soon  reappears.  In  performing 
enucleation,  the  optic  m^^shfbuld  be  cut  off  far  back,  and,  if  any  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  proxHw!  end  of  the  cut  surface  be  apparent,  the 
remaining  portion^ofcrd  be  severed  close  to  the  optic  foramen.  Where 
any  episcleral  grow#?  is  found,  exenteration  of  all  the  orbital  tissues 
should  be  periSf^ned.  The  periosteum  should  be  removed,  and  any 
rn  the  bare  bone  should  be  touched  with  chloride  of 
iron,  or  the  galvano-cautery. 


i  Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  ii.  p.  61. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE  AND  ITS  INTERNAL 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nerve-fibres  lose  their  investing  marrow- 
sheath  before  passing  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve 
is  sufficiently  transparent  to  often  allow  the  whitish  appearance  of  the 
meshes  of  the  lamina  and  the  darker  color  of  the  nerve-fibres  that  pass 
through  them,  to  be  recognized.  The  superficial  fibres  of  the  nerve  are 
sufficiently  capillary  to  give  it  a  pink  tinge.  Apart  from  this,  the  color 
is  yellowish-white  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  others,  it  is  grayish,  with 
a  slight  bluish-green  tinge.  In  childhood,  especially  in  cases  of  hyper- 
metropia,  the  pink  hue  is  very  marked.  As  old  age  advances,  the  disk 
becomes  less  pink,  assuming  a  grayer  tint  and  becoming  less  trans¬ 
parent. 

Congestion  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  superficial  capillary  flush,  while  congestion  of  the  chorioidal 
vessels  often  manifests  itself  by  a  more  deeply  situated  and  duller  red 
color  in  the  nerve.  In  fact,  it  is  situated  at,  and  just  in  front  of,  the  lamina 
cribrosa.  Almost  all  inflammations  of  the  ciliary  bodies,  of  the  chorioid, 
and  of  the  retina  are  accompanied  by  an  increased  vascularity,  oedema, 
and  swelling  of  the  head  of  the  nerve — a  true  neurifri^ascendens. 
This  condition,  although  usually  soon  hidden  from  vi^jby  increasing 
opacity  of  the  media,  is  invariably  confirmed  by 

Neuritis  from  eye-strain.  Every  effort  at  acc<rffc$todation  and  con¬ 
vergence  is  normally  accompanied  by  an  augmertfejrflow  of  blood  to  the 
eye,  and  an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  th^oKary  body,  of  the  retina, 
and  of  the  chorioid.  Where  these  effVPT§y^*e  unduly  repeated  and 
prolonged,  an  infiltration  of  these  ti^sufesr  with  serum,  a  persistent 
dilatation  of  their  capillaries,  and  a  of  transparency  in  the  fibre- 
layer  of  the  retina  result,  which  is  jnostr marked  where  it  is  thickest  just 
after  leaving  the  disk.  The  heacUraLfhe  nerve  itself  becomes  redder  and 
slightly  swollen,  the  ophthal^s^pe  often  showing  a  prominence  of 
0.50  D.  Its  boundaries  apf^priazy  from  increased  opacity  of  the  fibre- 
layer,  frequently  being  J*>sQo  view  at  the  nasal  side,  where  the  numbers 
of  the  nerve-fibrils  are^M  greatest. 

If  the  eye  be  ^e^gd,  especially  if  this  be  made  absolute  by  the  use 
of  atropia,  the  rafci^r  opacity  will  clear  up  ahd  the  nerve-head  resume 
its  normal  apnpo&Jice  in  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  In  some  excep¬ 
tional  case^Ath^swelling  increases.  The  normal  boundaries  of  the  nerve 
become  hftfiph,  and  the  capillarity  and  oedema  of  its  intra-ocular  end 
increasoAp  far  as  to  cause  a  projection  of  its  summit  to  1.  D.  to  1.50 
D.  Sffi^vary  rare  cases,  it  may  become  as  much  as  2.  D.  The  author 
several  times  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  cases  in  which  this 
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neuritis  was  so  marked  as  to  cause  grave  doubts  whether  it  might  not  be 
the  herald  of  intra-cranial  disease.  By  observation  for  many  months, 
however,  and  under  rest  of  the  eye  and  the  use  of  proper  lenses,  the 
patient’s  good  health  continued,  and  the  swelling  partially  or  completely 
subsided.  Nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  there  is  a  promi¬ 
nence  of  two  diopters  or  over,  the  conditions  are  far  more  serious, 
betokening  intra-orbital  or  intra-cranial  disease. 

Papillitis  {Choked  disk — Stauungs-Papilla.)  By  this  term  is  desig¬ 
nated  a  decided  swelling  of  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
forms  a  small  convex  tumor  that  projects  into  the  vitreous.  In  many 


Fig.  283. 


instances,  it  is  so  marked  th  antero-posterior  diameter  or  height 
becomes  equal  to  the  wid^t@tne  original  area  of  the  disk  itself  in  the 
plane  of  the  retina,  Ghrvhe  surface,  engorged  capillaries,  which  per¬ 
meate  the  swollen  h^!cl|trthe  nerve,  are  visible.  These  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  small  supe^ftcial  hemorrhages.  The  nerve-fibres  are  swollen 
and  <ndematous.*\r©y  have  also  lost  their  transparency.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  foJ!0nng  conditions  may  appear:  obliteration  of  the  phys¬ 
iological  ^tfhyfcition,  a  hiding  of  the  branches  of  the  central  retinal 
artery  tfc^^I^pear  in  the  periphery  of  the  eye-ground,  and  a  veiling  or 
entire  disappearance,  at  times,  of  the  more  superficial  veins  for  a  short 
di$&n5!e^  by  the  swollen  and  opaque  nerve-fibre,  to  again  become  tortu- 
fos/Silated,  and  rendered  visible  as  dark  bluish-red  cylinders  which  run 


PLATE  V 

Fig.  1. 


Ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  early  stage  of  papillitis. 


Fig.  2. 


Ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  regressive  neuritis. 
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down  the  sides  of  the  swollen  disk  before  regaining  their  normal  level 
in  the  retina.  The  disk  is  also  swollen  laterally.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  283,  which  represents  a  swollen  disk  found  in  a  case  of  chronic 
meningitis. 

Chromo-lithograph  No.  1,  on  Plate  .  Y.,  showing  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearance  of  the  early  stage  of  papillitis  in  a  case  of  Bright’s  disease, 
gives  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  condition. 

The  lateral  swelling  of  the  disk  can  often  be  best  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  the  distance  between  its  temporal  border  and  the  fovea  centralis 


Fig.  284. 


Regressive  ne 


nitis.  (Jaeger.) 


is  less  than  usual.  In  such  ca^^tfiere  is  an  enlargement  of  the  blind-spot 
in  the  field  of  vision,  in^phie  instances,  the  disk  will  remain  nearly 
in  the  same  state  of  swilling  for  many  months.  Gradually,  however,  it 
assumes  a  more  pajln^iint,  and  often  a  bluish-gray  hue.  The  superficial 
capillaries  disappaaivmd  the  swollen  nerve-head  begins  to  shrink  both 
vertically  and^  laterally.  In  short,  a  process  of  cicatrization  sets  in, 
which  graduJUVieads  to  contraction  of  the  disk,  atrophy  of  its  nerve- 
fibres,  and  inution  in  the  calibre  of  the  central  artery  and  vein. 
When  thAatrophy  is  complete,  the  disk  generally  becomes  bluish-  or 
greent^gi&y  in  tint.  Sometimes,  it  may  become  even  whitish.  In 
eitl^yinstance,  a  haze  that  fringes  its  margins  may  remain  for  months, 
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bearing  evidence  of  the  foregoing  inflammation.  Fig.  284  shows  a 
regressive  neuro-retinitis.  The  previously  swollen  disk  has  shrunken 
nearly  to  the  retinal  level.  The  retinal  bloodvessels  are  constricted,  and  the 
hazy  nerve-fibres  everywhere  hide  the  scleral  ring  and  lamina  cribrosa. 
In  the  early  stages  of  papillitis,  there  are  often  no  associated  symptoms 
that  can  be  used  to  indicate  its  presence.  The  author  has  seen  cases 
where,  for  months,  in  spite  of  a  high  degree  of  swelling  and  increased 
vascularity,  there  was  nearly  normal  vision.  Mauthner,  Blessig,  and 
Schiess-Gemuseus  have  recorded  instances  in  which,  although  there  has 
been  a  high  grade  of  choking  of  the  disk,  normal  vision  was  retained 
till  death.  As  the  vascularity  diminishes,  a  gradual  diminution  of  acuity 
of  vision  for  both  form  and  color,  with  concentric  contraction  of  the  field 
of  vision,  generally  ensues.  At  first,  this  is  not  demonstable  by  strong 
light,  it  being  made  manifest  only  by  reducing  the  illumination.  If  this 
be  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient’s  visual  acuity  diminishes  much 
more  rapidly  than  our  own.  A  little  later,  this  becomes  evident  with 
any  method  of  testing.  Eventually,  the  vision  may  become  so  lowered 
that  only  a  mere  ability  to  see  the  motions  of  the  hand,  for  instance, 
will  remain.  At  times,  it  may  continue  until  there  is  absolute  loss  of 
light-perception.  Even  in  eyes  where  the  disk  appears  quite  atrophic, 
sufficient  sight  may  remain  to  enable  the  patient  to  grope  about  unas¬ 
sisted.  In  the  majority  of  instances  where  there  is  marked  papillitis  in 
each  eye,  it  is  due  to  some  intra-cranial  disease.  Where  the  other  symp¬ 
toms  leave  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  brain-tumor,  the  occurrence  of 
double  choked  disk  is  always  strong  evidence  of  its  presence.  When  this 
symptom  is  absent,  however,  and  where  there  are  others  that  point  to 
intra-cranial  trouble,  it  must  be  remembered  that  papillitis  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  all  cases  and  at  all  stages  of  the  complj^At.  In  fact,  as 
Hughlings-Jackson  has  told  us,  choked  disk  is  ess^fQfty  a  transitory 
symptom,  and  may  develop  late  in  the  progress  of  disease.  So  long 
as  the  absorption  of  cerebral  tissue  keeps  pace  x&to  the  growth  of  the 
tumor,  there  will  be  no  decided  increase  of  imSu- cranial  pressure  and 
no  effusion  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space^^vR^n,  however,  there  is  a 
sudden  congestion  of  the  surroundin^para,  with  rapid  growth  of  the 
tumor,  exudation,  increase  of  pres^A^Jnd  the  development  of  papil¬ 
litis,  may  ensue.  In  rare  cases  ^Vlead-poisoning,  Bright’s  disease, 
and  severe  intermittent  fever,  thereway  be  the  production  of  choked  disk. 
In  these  instances,  it  is  probaJ}C£jdependent  upon  intra-cranial  effusion. 

Five  years  after  the  iiuJwIpn  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  Graefe  had 
diagnosticated  papillitis^AQlinerentiated  it  from  other  forms  of  optic 
neuritis.  He  considgr^Mt  an  evidence  of  intra-cranial  pressure,  which, 
by  damming  the  reCrlolood  in  the  cerebral  sinuses,  caused  impeded 
circulation  and  increased  intra-venous  pressure  in  the  ophthalmic  and 
central  retinalgreiSk  In  this  explanation,  he  compared  the  rigid  tissue 
of  the  lamk^Jribrosa  to  a  “  multiplier,”  which,  by  its  constriction, 
tended  toy&ngment  any  existing  plethora  in  the  head  of  the  nerve.  In 
conseqJrante  of  the  anatomical  investigations  of  Seesemann  and  of 
W,  which  have  demonstrated  the  free  anastomosis  between  the 
oNp^and  the  facial  veins,  the  first  part  of  this  theory  has  been 


a? 


ir8  oned.  The  theory  of  vasomotor  paralysis  is  a  most  attractive  one, 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  should 
always  be  limited  to  the  branches  which  supply  the  head  of  the  nerve 
and  not  involve  those  going  to  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina,  to  the 
iris,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  chorioid.  Granting  that  there  is  some 
special  filament  of  the  carotid  plexus  that  is  distributed  exclusively  to 
the  head  of  the  nerve,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  can  so  frequently 
be  involved  by  intra-cranial  tumors  of  all  sizes  and  situations,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  branches.  Since  the  anatomical  researches  of 
Schwalbe  and  of  Retzius  have  given  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
lymphatic  circulation  in  the  eyeball  and  the  optic  nerve,  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  many  cases  in  which  papillitis  was  diagnosticated 
during  life,  and  in  which  autopsy  showed  a  pyriform  distention  of  the 
dural  sheath  of  the  nerve  just  behind  its  junction  with  the  eyeball. 
These  researches  have  given  rise  to  the  most  interesting  lymph-space 
theory.  It  has  been  found  that  the  space  so  distended  was  filled 
by  lymph,  and  that  the  delicate  trabeculae  covered  with  endothelial  cells, 
which  normally  exist  in  the  space  between  the  dural  and  pial  sheaths  of 
the  nerve,  were  more  dense  and  were  increased  in  amount.  In  some 
cases,  the  presence  of  fluid  has  been  demonstrated  during  life  by  the 
evacuation  of  a  few  drops  of  lymph,  from  incisions  made  through  the 
dural  sheath  of  the  nerve.  By  many,  it  has  been  supposed  that  where 
there  has  been  effusion  into  the  sub-dural  and  sub-arachnoid  spaces  of 
the  brain,  any  sudden  congestion  of  this  organ  or  of  an  intra-cranial 
cerebral  tumor,  would  increase  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity  and 
force  fluid  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  nerve  and  into  the  lamina 
cribrosa — thus  exciting  inflammation  of  the  head  of  the  nerve.  The 
experiments  of  Rumpf  and  Kuhnt  have  added  to  the  probability  of  this 
mode  of  causation,  by  showing  the  deleterious  influence  oLljVnph  on  the 
axis-cylinders  of  nerves.  The  ease  with  which  the  int|^aginal  space 
of  the  optic  nerve  can  be  filled  by  post-mortem  injec  'into  the  sub¬ 
dural  and  sub-arachnoid  spaces  within  the  cranium, Jp^ilso  added  weight 
to  this  view.  Although  it  is  true  that  this  disf§i0ph  of  the  sheath  and 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  peripheral  part  cjf-Ske  nerve,  have  at  times 
been  unsuccessfully  looked  for  at  autopsj^s\Wt  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they,  like  the  papillitis  iteelr^may  not  be  transient  symp¬ 
toms  and  not  absent  at  some  stages  oWfe  affection.  Leber  has  more 
recently  suggested,  and  Deutschmajm  Wems  to  have  proved  experimen¬ 
tally,  that  it  requires  something  than  the  mere  infiltration  of  the 
head  of  the  nerve  with  serum  WM^duce  papillitis,  and  that  this  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  is  to  be  found  in  th^ira&tion  of  the  sub-arachnoid  fluid  by  the 
products  of  the  intra-j  tumor,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  actual 

transport  of  tubercle-b^ciUi  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  It  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that^ngw  growths  in  the  distal  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  such 
as  psammomata  au£Kj?bercle,  may  produce  choked  disk. 

Lower  grad&sS&j?  intra-ocular  neuritis  :  Interstitial  neuritis.  De¬ 
scending  njftA&is.  Such  varieties  of  neuritis  are  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered  in  vl&mms  forms  of  intra-cranial  disease.  This  is  notably  so 
in  case^Vof  meningitis.  Here  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  nerve 
becor^^Taull  red,  oedematous,  and  hazy.  Its  normal  outlines  are 
enl^ely'niddeh.  There  are,  however,  much  less  swelling,  prominence, 
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and  development  of  capillaries  than  in  the  higher  grades  of  neuritis. 


In  some  cases,  these  symptoms  indicate  the  first  stages  of  what  subse¬ 
quently  develops  into  a  marked  papillitis.  In  others,  however,  the 
nerve  never  increases  its  swelling.  In  the  latter  variety,  just  as  in  cases 
where  the  swelling  has  become  more  marked,  cicatrizing  processes  set 
in  and  a  gradual  atrophy  ensues.  Where  there  is  an  interstitial  neuritis 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve,  there  is  generally  a  diminution  of 
visual  acuity  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  visible  changes  in  the 
disk.  Where  the  changes  in  the  head  of  the  nerve  are  due  to  degenera¬ 
tive  processes  of  a  low  grade,  as,  for  instance,  from  pressure  upon  some 
part  of  the  nerve’s  course  by  an  intra-cranial  tumor,  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  appearances  are  usually  limited  to  a  slight  swelling  of  the  disk, 
with  a  grayish  or  whitish  cloud  in  it  and  the  surrounding  retina.  Here 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  red  color  that  might  be  produced  from  either 
exudation  or  increase  of  capillarity. 

Post-neuritic  atrophy .  After  severe  neuro-retinitis  has  persisted  for 
many  months,  the  disk,  though  still  swollen,  begins  to  change  color, 
loses  its  dull-red  tint,  and  assumes  a  bluish-gray  hue.  Subsequently, 
the  nerve-fibres  commence  to  shrink,  and  gradually,  if  the  patient  lives, 
the  summit  of  the  disk  sinks,  and  eventually  passes  beyond  the  retinal 
level.  The  prominence  is  now  replaced  by  a  shallow’  cup,  in  which 
capillarity  has  been  entirely  lost,  and  in  vrhich  there  has  been  sufficient 
contraction  of  tissue  to  diminish  materially  the  calibre  of  the  central 
retinal  artery  and  vein.  Often  for  many  months  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  swelling,  the  opaque  striation  of  the  retinal  fibres  fringing  the 
edges  of  the  disk,  reveals  its  inflammatory  origin.  Chromo-lithograph 
No.  2,  on  Plate  V.,  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  such  a  regressive  neu¬ 
ritis,  in  which  the  disk  is  swollen  and  hazy  on  the  nas&k^de.  The  retinal 
ring  is  visible  on  the  temporal  side,  and  the  ner^febfes  have  so  far 
atrophied  in  this  position,  that  a  shallow  excavat®)  nas  formed  at  this 
point.  This  gradual  contraction  impairs  the  ayft^  of  the  nerve-fibre  to 
conduct  light-impressions  from  the  retina^t<npe  brain-centre,  and  the 
patient  thus  often  becomes  blind.  In  some  few  cases,  howTever,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  neuritis  is  due  to  and  where  treatment  has 

been  energetic  and  carried  out  fa^lmmy  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
sufficient  transmitting  power  to  enm&e  the  patient  to  get  about  by  him¬ 
self,  may  persist  for  years,  in  smtVof  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
of  well-marked  atrophy. 

Even  in  pre-ophthalmo^lpi^times,  the  frequency  of  impaired  vision  as 
a  concomitant  of  intra-dra^irfl  affections,  was  well  known.  Abercrombie 
noted  failure  of  vi  seventeen  (thirty-eight  and  five-tenths  per 

cent.)  out  of  forty-^oi^  cases,  while  Ladame,  in  a  study  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirJA^me  cases,  estimated  that  there  was  a  disturbance  of 
vision  in  fiftas^^?  cent.  Since  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
statistics^shc^Ml  higher  percentage.  It  must  be  remembered  further¬ 
more,  bMwer,  that  there  is  usually  little  or  no  impairment  of  vision  in 
the  eanS^r  stages  of  choked  disk,  and  that,  therefore,  unless  every  case 
of  sApected  intra-cranial  disease  be  carefully  and  repeatedly  examined 


e  ophthalmoscope,  many  instances  of  such  condition  of  the  optic- 
lead  will  escape  detection.  In  eighty-eight  cases,  forty-three  of 
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which  have  been  recorded  by  Annuske,1  and  forty-five  by  Reich,  double 
optic  neuritis  was  present  in  ninety-three  per  cent.  Gowers3  maintains 
that  it  is  present  in  four-fifths  (eighty  per  cent.)  of  all  cases  of  cerebral 
tumor ;  Edmunds  and  Lawford,4  on  a  basis  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
autopsies  of  brain-tumor,  give  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  optic  neuritis. 
The  last-named  authors  also  state  that  the  intra-ocular  condition  is  most 
frequently  found  wljere  the  tumor  is  in  the  cerebellum.  They  believe 
that  it  appears  next  in  frequency  in  those  cases  of  growth  involving  the 
motor  ganglia.  They  also  say  that  it  is  less  frequent  in  growths  ot  the 
convexity  of  the  brain,  asserting  its  presence  in  seventy-four  per  cent, 
of  tumors  of  the  base,  and  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  tumors  of  the  convexity. 


Fig.  285. 


Section  of  papillitis  in  the  stage  of 


contraction. 


Basilar  meningitis  rarely  runs  its  c  A*  without  producing  changes  in 
the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic  neraeVThese  changes  vary  from  a  slight 
oedema  of  the  disk,  with  dilatathara&hd  tortuosity  of  the  veins,  to  a  dense 
opacity  of  its  fibres,  which  hide£>i^  normal  outlines.  In  some  cases,  the 
condition  may  amount  to  nf^^a  papillitis.  If  the  meningitis  be  limited 
to  the  convexity  of  thejae however,  there  may  be  an  absence  of  all 
ophthalmoscopic  appefca^ces,  this  continuing  as  long  as  the  meningitis 
remains  in  this  l^eajpn.  According  to  Allbutt5,  twenty-nine  (seventy- 
six  per  cent.)  of  t^W-eight  cases  of  basilar  tubercular  meningitis  showed 
changes  in  ^he-^c  disks.  Heinzel6  states,  that  in  sixty-three  cases  of 


1874,  S.  274. 


SArchiv  f.  Ophthalmologie,  xix.,3,  S.  165. 

,  i  Klinische  Monatsblatter  f.  Augenheilkunde, 

3  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  1879,  p.  133.  1C„ 

4  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1884,  pp.  1/2-lbb. 
s  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope,  1871,  p.  95.  # 

6  Tohrhiioh  der  Kinderheilkunde,  vol.  vin.,  1875. 


Section  of  later  stage  of  papillitis. 
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brain-disease  in  children,  seventy-four  per  cent,  showed  ophthalmoscopic 
changes,  while  in  thirty-three  cases  of  tubercular  basilar  meningitis, 
twenty-seven  (eighty- one  per  cent.)  exhibited  signs  of  either  neuritis  or 


Fig.  286. 


Spindle-shaped  swellings. 

If  opporttfTMy  is  given  to  examine  a  disk  anatomically  in  the  early 
stage  of^sfiSRtis,  a  state  of  serous  infiltration  of  the  head  of  the  nerve, 
with  s^S&ag  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  marked  dilatation  of  the  capillaries, 
will  J)<N£bund.  Studied  at  a  later  stage,  when  the  disk  is  becoming 


t)s&wations  on  the  Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances  in  the  Tubercular  Meningitis  of  Children. 
^Tratfs.  Roy.  Med.-Chir.  Soc.,  London,  1879,  p.  444. 


atrophy.  Garlick1  tells  us  that  out  of  twenty-six  carefully  watched 
cases,  fifty  per  cent,  evidenced  distinct  swelling  and  neuritis,  while  many 
others  exhibited  only  slightly  increased  redness  of  th^j^sk,  with  dilata¬ 
tion  and  tortuosity  of  the  veins. 


Fig.  287. 
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bluish-gray,  increase  in  the  neuroglia,  infiltration  with  lymphoid  cells, 
and  nests  of  spindle-shaped  swelling  and  degeneration  of  the  nerve- 
fibres,  will  be  seen.  Figs.  285  and  286  show  these  conditions  very  well, 
whilst  Fig.  287  exhibits  tracings  from  a  nest  of  the  spindle-shaped 
swellings. 

In  most  cases  of  recent  origin,  there  is  a  pyriform  dilatation  of  the 
dural  sheath  at  its  peripheral  end,  with  proliferation  of  the  endothelial 
tissue  in  the  sub-vaginal  space. 

Fig.  288  shows  a  section  of  an  eyeball  through  the  optic-nerve 
entrance  in  a  case  of  papillitis.  The  mushroom-like  swelling  of  the  head 
of  the  nerve  and  the  pyriform  distention  of  the  dural  sheath,  can  be 
plainly  seen. 

The  pathological  changes  are  much  more  marked  near  the  disk. 
Often,  however,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the  connective  tissue 


Fig.  289. 


Fig.  288. 


Pyriform  enlargement  of  peripheral  end  of  optic  nerve. 
(Pagenstecher  and  Genth.) 


neuritis.  (Leber.) 

between  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  thk  j^gJ^eration  extending  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  along  the  course  of  th&merve.  In  some  cases,  where 
there  is  basilar  meningitis,  an  interstiS^I  neuritis  with  thickening  of 
the  connective-tissue  trabeculae  thrS^hout  the  length  of  the  nerve,  is 
found.  This  is  especially  the  c^kwhere  the  meningitis  is  syphilitic 
in  its  origin.  Fig.  289  rep^^jts^a  marked  interstitial  neuritis  with 
thickening  of  the  connectivo^mie  trabeculae.  It  also  shows  an  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  trabeculae  wittflynlphoid  cells.  If  purulent  meningitis  exists, 
marked  perineuritis  is  generally  present,  the  pial  sheath  and  the  tra¬ 
beculae  nearest  to  if^Jpwing  marked  thickening  and  infiltration.  In 
proportion  as  atrm|0rprogresses,  the  connective-tissue  bundles  increase 
and  contract.^riGik  the  nerve-elements  degenerate  and  are  absorbed. 
Finally,  in  of  the  normal  nerve  a  fibrous  cord,  with  but  little 

nerve-tissue  left  in  it,  will  be  found ;  this  atrophic  remnant  of  the  optic 
nerve  Wm^o  shrunken  that  it  no  longer  occupies  its  normal  position, 
thus^awng  a  wide  space  between  the  pial  and  the  dural  sheaths. 

31 
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We  will  next  consider  those  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  are  preceded  by  anaemia  of  the  optic  disk  (from  hemorrhage , 
from  the  action  of  cold ,  and  quinine-poisoning ).  Jaeger  has  given 
careful  clinical  histories,  with  admirable  colored  illustrations  of  the 
atrophies  which  follow  hemorrhage .  He  says  that  soon  after  the  loss 


Fig.  290. 


Ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  disk  in  atrophy  following 
hemorrhage.  (Jaeger.) 


x y 


Section  of  nerve-head  of  same.  (Jaeger.) 


vision^^s^st.  Ophthalmoscopically,  the  ansemia  shows  itself  by  the 
pallorS^Kl  bluish  color  of  the  disk.  Its  sclerotic  boundary  is  too  broad 
and^fcoo  pronounced,  whilst  the  remaining  eye-ground  becomes  paler  and 
central  bloodvessels  appear  smaller  in  calibre  than  normal.  In  one 
yot  Jaeger’s  cases,  the  nerve  remained  in  this  condition  for  six  years, 


of  blood,  vision  becomes  temporarily  hazy,  this  being  followed  by 
partial  clearing,  which  is  dependent  upon  improved  nutrition  of  the 
patient.  He  has  found,  however,  that  the  eye  remqji^easily  fatigued  by 
any  near-work,  and  that  in  the  event  of  subsequy^hemorrhages,  the 
recurrent  amblyopia  augments  with  each  loss  «y^ood,  until  all  useful 
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when,  after  severe  headaches,  it  became  fuzzy,  assumed  a  dirty-greenish 
color,  and  showed  a  shallow  atrophic  excavation.  The  fuzziness  of  the 
disk  and  the  commencing  atrophic  excavation  in  this  case,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  290. 

Fig.  291  exhibits  a  cut  section  of  the  same  optic-nerve  head  and 
adjacent  tissues.  Here,  a  saucer-like  excavation,  with  a  dense  felting 
together  of  the  meshes  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  which  occupy  less  space 
than  usual,  can  be  seen.  In  this  section,  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  in  the 
scleral  foramen  are  seen  to  be  shrunken  so  as  to  pull  the  pial  sheath 
away  from  the  dural  sheath  and  form  a  large  irregular  cavity  where 
there  is  normally  only  a  narrow  lymph-space  with  nearly  parallel  walls. 
These  cases  were  due  to  hemorrhage  after  labor.  In  a  later  work  on 
“  The  Results  of  Investigation  with  the  Ophthalmoscope,”  Leber  tells  us 
that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  such  instances.  Fries,1  in  his  monograph 
on  the  subject,  says  that  thirty-five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  such  cases 
are  due  to  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  uterine  hemorrhage,  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  abstraction  of  blood, 
seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  to  epistaxis,  five  and  two-tenths  per 
cent,  to  bleeding  of  wounds,  and  one  per  cent,  each  to  haemoptysis  and 
urethral  hemorrhage. 

Jaeger2  cites  several  instances  of  intense  ancemia  of  the  disk  from 
the  action  of  cold .  The  affected  individuals  had  been  exposed  in  an 
open  sleigh  for  hours  to  a  violent  snow-storm,  causing  their  eyes  to  feel 
like  pieces  of  ice  in  their  sockets.  After  recovering  from  the  exposure, 
a  considerable  dimness  of  vision  was  immediately  noticed.  This  dim¬ 
ness  remained  unchanged  without  material  alteration  for  years 

Marked  ischcemia  of  the  disk  is  also  produced  by  quinine-poisoning . 
In  some  cases,  this  condition  is  associated  with  entire  blindn^^.  Central 
vision  usually  slowly  improves,  and  at  times  gradually  ^rip^oaches  the 
normal  standard.  The  contraction  of  the  field  of  visio^Js  said  to  be 
permanent.  De  Schweinitz  has  shown  that  toxic  ^tQbs  of  quinine  in 
dogs  will  produce  optic  atrophy,  and  has  occasiqntffl^  found  thrombosis 
of  the  central  retinal  vein. 

The  degenerations  of  the  optic  nerves  ufmS^cic  comp  any  tabes  dor- 
is  and  other  forms  of  gray  degenemttwJ  of  the  central  nervous 
system  are  quite  constant.  Almost  all  of  posterior  spinal  sclerosis 
exhibit  marked  eye-symptoms  some  tinro'during  their  course,  whilst  a 
large  proportion,  if  carefully  exanmfip,  show  impaired  nutrition  of  the 
optic  nerve  even  in  the  early  amLju^-ataxic  stage  of  the  affection.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  disea^j&nis  impairment  manifests  itself  as  a 
reddish-gray  haze  of  the  mtfiVdisk,  which  becomes  still  grayer  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  ner\^-head.  In  such  cases,  while  central  vision  may 
remain  unaffected,  slight out  demonstrable  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision  for  form  and^Me?,  can  be  noticed.  The  eye  is  readily  fatigued, 
and  when  kept v^Eratantly  applied  to  near-work,  gives  out,  often 
finding  comfqpjxra  the  correction  of  small  degrees  of  astigmatism  and 
hypermetrojJi^iVnich  have  previously  caused  no  inconvenience.  As 
sympt^s  of  ataxia  become  manifest,  a  gray  degeneration  of  the 


the 


Klinische  Monatsblatter  f.  Augenbeilkunde,  1878. 

Ergebnisse  der  Untersuckung  mit  dem  Augenspiegel,  1876,  S.  88. 
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optic  disk,  with  marked  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  is  found.  At 
times,  this  may  be  associated  with  decided  reduction  of  visual  acuity 
and  even  complete  blindness.  Among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  this 
stage,  paralysis  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  giving  rise  to  annoy¬ 
ing  diplopia,  may  be  noticed.  Although  this  is  usually  a  transient 
symptom,  yet  a  recurrence  of  the  paresis  in  the  same  muscle  may  occur. 
Associated  with,  or  more  generally  following  the  development  of  the 
ataxic  symptoms,  irido-cycloplegia,  causing  diminution  of  the  pupillary 
movements  and  the  power  of  accommodation,  may  appear.  At  this 
time,  the  so-called  Argyll- Robertson  symptom  is  ordinarily  present :  a 
condition  in  which  the  irides,  though  irresponsive  to  the  action  of  light 
on  the  retina,  retain  their  motility  upon  convergence  of  the  eyes  for  near 
objects.  In  this  condition,  the  pupils  are  usually  small  and  cannot  be 
dilated  ad  maximum  by  the  energetic  use  of  strong  mydriatics.  In 
the  pre- ataxic  stage  of  the  disease,  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
knee-jerk.  In  the  ataxic  stage,  the  knee-jerk  is  either  diminished  or 
abolished.  In  some  exceptional  instances,  complete  atrophy  of  both 
nerves  may  occur  years  before  the  development  of  the  ataxic  symptoms. 
Forster  and  Charcot  cite  such  cases.  Central  scotoma  is  unusual  at 
any  stage  of  the  disease. 

Sections  of  the  optic  nerve  show  similar  lesions  to  those  which  are 
found  in  the  spinal  cord.  Owing  to  a  degeneration  of  the  medullary 
sheaths,  the  nerve-fibres  reflect  less  light  and  appear  gray.  Compound 
granule  cells  are  found  between  the  fibres.  The  nerve-substance  has 
disappeared,  the  connective  tissue  is  shrunken,  and  the  nerve-trunk  is 
decidedly  diminished  in  size.  In  such  sections,  the  degenerative  pro¬ 
cess  does  not  usually  appear  to  have  travelled  continuously  either  down 
or  up  the  nerve,  but  seems  to  be  localized  in  isolate^d^pots. 

The  optic  nerve  degeneration  that  is  accompartx^ljfy  central  scotoma 
{retrobulbar  neuritis ,  tobacco-  and  alcohol-poisoj  * diabetes ,  and  hered¬ 

itary  atrophy ),  is  of  great  clinical  interest.^^L  some  forms  of  nerve- 
degeneration,  those  fibres  of  the  optic  which  supply  the  macular 

region  are  the  first  and  the  most  severelysniected.  In  fact,  they  often  re¬ 
main  diseased,  with  but  slight  implic^fr^^f  their  adjacent  nerve-bundles, 
for  a  long  time.  In  more  advanotedNtefges,  a  cloud  is  thrown  over  every¬ 
thing  looked  at,  causing  a  grp^Ndiminution  of  central  vision,  whilst 
peripherally  situated  objects  camHoe  seen  fairly  well.  Probably,  because 
of  pupillary  contraction  wl*w&  cuts  off  light  from  the  periphery  of  the 
retina — the  only  part  remains  serviceable  in  such  cases — the 

patients  are  much  anrt^!**  by  a  strong  light.  Although,  owing  to  oblit¬ 
eration  of  central*  ^i§jjdn,  little  or  no  visual  improvement  results  (as 
measured  by  thd^e^st-letters)  from  allowing  the  comparatively  healthy 
peripheral  p^rts  oi  the  retina  to  act  by  exposing  such  eyes  to  lessened 
light-stimuhdypet  it  is  a  clinical  fact  that  such  patients  see  much  better 
toward  ey^fcag  and  move  about  more  comfortably  with  semi-dilated  pupils 
in  m(^&tely  dark  rooms.  In  consequence  of  the  former  fact,  they  are 
saidN^vkome  authors  to  be  nyctalopic.  In  the  early  stages,  appreciable 
ophthalmoscopic  signs  are  variable.  In  advanced  cases,  a  general  pallor 
(oXraie  disk,  which  is  much  more  marked  in  the  temporal  half,  is  often 
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found.  The  careful  observations  of  Samelsohn,1  Vossius,2  and  UlthofF3 
have  shown  that  the  above  symptoms  are  due  primarily  to  an  affection  of 
the  macular  fibres  of  the  nerve,  which  may  be  often  traced  through  their 
entire  length  up  into  the  chiasm  and  optic  tracts. 

Where  opportunity  offers  of  studying  these  cases  from  their  origin, 
it  is  generally  found  that  the  symptoms  begin  with  slight  dimness  of 
vision  and  ready  fatigue  of  the  eye.  Careful  examination  of  the  fields 
of  vision  at  this  time,  shows  that,  except  at  the  centre  of  fixation,  they 
are  normal  for  both  form  and  color.  In  this  position,  small  squares  of 
green  gradually  fade  and  appear  whitish,  while  similar  areas  of  red 
become  dimmer  and  brownish.  In  a  slightly  higher  grade  of  the 
affection,  these  colors  may  disappear  from  view,  although  there  may 
still  be  sufficient  conducting  power  in  the  macular  region  to  allow  a  fair 
perception  of  form  at  this  point.  Such  scotomata  are  called  relative.  As 
the  affection  progresses,  the  power  of  distinguishing  form  in  this  region 
is  lost.  The  scotoma  is  then  said  to  be  absolute.  This  condition 
causes  every  object  whose  image  falls  on  the  macular  region  of  the 
retina,  to  appear  as  though  it  was  more  or  less  enveloped  in  mist  or  fog. 
In  some  instances,  the  scotoma  may  become  so  dense  that  a  point  of 
light  used  for  fixation,  cannot  be  perceived.  Any  change  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  head  and  face,  causing  congestion  of  the  eye,  is  apt  to 
temporarily  increase  the  density  of  the  cloud. 

In  the  early  stages,  there  are  often  no  ophthalmoscopic  signs.  Later, 
a  blanching  of  the  temporal  side  of  the  disk,  that  is  due  to  the  atrophy 
of  the  macular  fibres  in  the  head  of  the  nerve,  is  occasionally  found. 
Sometimes,  as  pointed  out  by  Sachs,  a  triangular  area  of  atrophy 
may  be  seen,  the  sides  of  which  gradually  fade  into  healthier  tissue. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  temporal  half  of  the  disk  is  r^ifcirally  the 
more  pallid,  and  to  the  frequency  of  shallow  physiologic^^cavatrons 
in  this  portion,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  even  to  the  exr@;.  Indeed,  in 
slight  cases,  a  diagnosis  is  impossible.  Furth erm or observers  must 
have  seen  instances  of  a  decided  contrast  in  the  wa^plarity  of  the  outer 
and  the  inner  halves  of  the  disk,  in  which  thep^were  no  central  scoto¬ 
mata.  The  investigations  of  Ulthoff  upon  due  to  alcohol-poison¬ 

ing,  confirm  this  statement,  and  Wecker4  staWAhat  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  same  disease,  he  has  often  seen  mank^l  hypersemia  of  the  temporal 
halves  of  the  disks.  Upon  account  or*me  atrophic  tissue  gradually 
shading  off  into  the  healthy,  the  lmxJff  demarcation  in  central  scotoma 
is  not  abrupt.  In  some  forms,  Jhfci^sion  may  continue  for  years  with¬ 
out  any  extension  to  the  adjS^wft  nerve-fibres.  In  many,  however, 
notably  in  those  that  arajMj^to  tobacco-  and  alcohol-poisoning,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  general  Qrv^Hvement  of  the  nerve,  causing  an  atrophy 
of  the  nerve-fibres,  with  increase  of  connective- tissue  elements  through¬ 
out  its  length. 

The  invest  of  Samelsohn  demonstrate  the  course  of  the 


degeneration 


V, 


ighout  the  nerve.  He  has  found  that  a  section  of  the 


1  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmologie,  xxviii.,  Heft  i.,  S.  1. 

2  Ibid.,  xxviii.,  Heft  iii.,  S.  201. 

3  Ibid.,  xxxii.,  Heft  iv.,  S.  95 ;  xxxiv.,  Heft  i.,  S.  257. 

4  Traite  complet  d’ Ophthalmologie,  tom.  iv.  p.  511. 
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nerve  anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  central  vessels,  shows  a  triangular 
area  of  atrophy  with  its  base  turned  outward  and  its  apex  pointing 
toward  the  centre  of  the  nerve.  The  shape  of  the  bundle  of  atrophic 
fibres  posterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  central  vessels,  appears  in  cross- 
section  as  more  or  less  zonular,  its  concavity  being  turned  toward  the 
centre  of  the  nerve.  As  the  atrophic  fibres  ascend,  they  gather  to¬ 
gether  in  the  centre,  so  that,  at  the  optic  foramen,  they  form  a  central 
bundle  which  is  everywhere  surrounded  with  healthy  nerve-fibres. 

Fig.  292  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  such  a  nerve  at  the  optic 
entrance;  Fig.  293  exhibits  a  cross-section  of  the  same  nerve  just  after 


Fig.  292. 


Longitudinal  section  of  optic-nerve  head.  (Samelsohn.) 


Cross-section  of  usptic  nerve  just  posterior  to  situation  of  entrance  of  the  central 
vessels.  (Samelsohn.) 


the  entrance  of  the  central  vessels  ;  Fig.  294  shows  a  cross-section  at 
the  mJ^Sior  part  of  the  orbit,  and  Fig.  295  gives  a  view  of  a  section 
at  tn^rotic  foramen.  In  every  figure,  the  shaded  part  represents  the 
exonerative  portion  of  the  nerve.  These  investigations  have  been 
Shqay  confirmed  by  Yossius,  Nettleship,  and  Ulthoff.  The  last-quoted 


a  section  of  the  atrophic  fibres  within  the  cranium 
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becomes  horizontal  oval  in  form,  and  extends  somewhat  obliquely  in 
direction  from  above  and  out,  and  down  and  in.  He  further  describes 
the  degenerated  strands  as  occupying  symmetrical  positions  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  chiasm,  whilst  in  the  middle  of  the  chiasm,  they  approach 

Fig.  294. 


Cross-section  of  optic  nerve  at  posterior  part  of  orbit.  (Samelsohn.) 


Fig.  295. 


Cross-section  of  optic  nerve  at  the  offcc  foramen.  (Samelsohn.) 

and  join,  to  diverge  again  in  tho^opuc  tracts  as  they  issue  from  it. 
Fig.  296  exhibits  the  shape  andfrajtertion  of  the  degenerated  areas  from 
the  eyeball  to  the  optic  tracfc^u^wen  in  successive  cross-sections. 

In  reference  to  degeneraff&fcof  the  optic  nerves  due  to  abuse  of  tobacco 
and  alcohol ,  there  is  /^rmderable  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  hold 
that  tobacco  alone  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  above  symptoms, 
and  others  maintahC&at  they  occur  only  as  the  result  of  either  alco¬ 
holic  abuse  or  of  tfhptwo  drugs  in  combination.  There  are,  however,  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  on  record  in  which  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  ^Mfc^ntral  scotoma  has  been  produced  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
alcohol  or  tobacco,  respectively.  The  writer  has  seen  several  cases 
whichafeib  apparently  due  to  tobacco  alone.  As  there  are  few  hard 
drmk(&§)  \vho  do  not  smoke,  and  few  hard  smokers  who  do  not  use 
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alcoholic  beverages,  there  is  mixed  poisoning  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  consume  vast  amounts 
of  tobacco  or  alcohol  for  years  without  sensible  impairment  of  vision  :  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  occurrence  of  central  scotoma  is  probably  due 
to  some  predisposing  cause,  such  as  impaired  health  or  over-sensibility 
of  the  nervous  system  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  drugs.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  especially  in  those  that  are  due  to  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  symp¬ 
toms  show  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  general  degeneration  of 
the  optic  nerves. 

Degeneration  of  the  optic  nerves  in  diabetes  is  an  affection  that 
is  both  peculiar  and  interesting.  The  fact  that  diabetes  at  times 
produces  cataract  and  retinitis  with  hemorrhagic  and  degenerative 
spots,  has  already  been  referred  to,  but  it  seems  probable,  since  the 
researches  of  Leber,  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  central  scotoma. 
Bresgen1  has  reported  cases  of  this  peculiar  form  of  affection,  in  which, 
however,  there  is  no  mention  as  to  whether  the  patient  was  a  smoker  or  not. 
Since  then,  a  resume  of  these  cases,  with  nine  additional  ones,  has 
been  given  by  Nettleship  and  Edmunds.2  These  authors  state  that  both 
eyes  are  affected,  and  that,  although  the  fields  of  vision  are  of  full  size, 
yet  there  is  impaired  acuity  of  vision  over  an  area  which  extends  from 
the  fixation-point  to  the  blind  spot,  and  often  beyond  it.  In  this  area, 
red  and  green  are  either  lost  or  are  distinguished  with  difficulty.  They 
do  not,  however,  consider  it  proved  absolutely  that  the  affection  exists 
in  cases  where  tobacco  has  not  been  used. 

Hereditary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  is  a  remarkable  and  a  fortu- 
tunately  rare  disease.  Frequently  it  may  be  traced  back  for  several 
generations,  thus  reminding  us  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  typical 
pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  and  color-blindness.  t  Like  these 
diseases,  it  is  more  prone  to  affect  the  males  than  the  f^are^,  although 
the  latter,  even  when  unattacked,  may  transmit  it  to  tkjHrehildren.  In 
1882  and  1884,  the  author  reported  to  the  American  Ophthalmological 
Society  detailed  histories  of  two  such  families,  in  J^Sich  the  course  of  the 
disease,  with  careful  transcripts  of  the  fields  (X^flion,  was  given.  In 
the  first  family,  the  history  of  the  disease  espteMed  through  five  genera¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  second,  it  passed  through  In  the  latter  grouping, 

a  mother  in  the  third  generation,  not^suffering  from  the  disease,  had 
seven  affected  children.  O 

The  first  subjective  symptom  h  3(0)6  production  of  a  central  scotoma 
for  color,  which  may  graduallybA^e  so  pronounced  as  entirely  to  pre¬ 
vent  light- perception  in  the ^0|(Qea  area.  The  disease  may  develop  as 


early  as  seven  years  or  as  kfojSI 
.  fest  itself  about  pubert^TyTr 


is  thirty-five,  but  is  most  likely  to  mani- 
?requent  frontal  headaches,  and  a  cloud  in 
front  of  the  eye  which  ottscures  direct  vision,  are  the  most  prominent 
symptoms.  In  a  ffiw^Sfees,  spontaneous  improvement  has  been  recorded, 
although  the  reanAa/it  vision  was  far  from  normal.  Generally,  the  cen¬ 
tral  scotom^Mb^mies  sufficiently  dense  to  prevent  all  useful  employ¬ 
ment  of  th^o^e.  It  often  remains  unchanged  throughout  life.  Al¬ 
though  tji\  form -field  is  contracted  in  most  instances,  yet  it  is  extremely 
rare  te^fi^cL  complete  blindness. 

^  i  Centralblatt  f.  Augenheilkunde4 1881,  S.  81. 


!  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1883,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
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The  disease  is  essentially  a  neuritic  atrophy.  As  seen  by  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  presents  three  stages  :  First, 
that  of  cloudy  swelling  and  oedema  ;  second,  that  of  lymph-reflexes ; 
and  third,  that  of  gradual  death  of  the  nerve  tissue.  Figs.  297,  298, 
299,  and  300  graphically  show  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  left  eye  of  A.  S., 
aged  fourteen  (one  of  the  members  of  the  second  family  seen  by  the 
author),  for  form,  and  for  yellow,  blue,  and  red,  respectively.  They 
were  taken  at  the  time  when  the  ophthalmoscope  showed  that  the  nerve 


Left  field  for  white. 


Fig.  298. 


Left  field  for  yellow. 


Fig.  299. 


Fig.  300. 
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Left  field  for  blue. 


Left  field  for  red. 


was  passing  througlydiQecond  stage  of  its  inflammation  into  degener¬ 
ation,  vision  for  fori^jjeing  reduced  to  one-sixtieth.  The  test-objects 
used  were  one-ceijfkneter  squares  of  w'hite  and  colored  paper.  These 
were  carried  te^sCrd  a  central  fixation-point  on  a  ruled  blackboard 
placed  at  ty^n|y-five  centimeters’  distance  from  the  eye.  In  the  accom- 
paying  ^ams,  each  square  of  ruling  on  the  board  has  been  reduced 
to  one-iwwfth  of  its  original  size.  In  all  the  fields,  the  innermost  ruled 
line&^sl|ow  the  extent  of  the  central  scotoma.  In  Fig.  298,  the 
lfnes  represent  the  boundaries  of  the  yellow  field  ;  in  Fig.  299, 
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the  ruled  lines  show  the  boundaries  of  the  blue  field ;  the  small  circles 
in  Fig.  300  designate  the  boundaries  of  the  red  field.  In  each  field,  the 
apparent  changes  in  color,  simulating  any  of  the  other  colors  named, 
are  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  that  intended  for  the  designation  of 
the  true  color.  In  every  instance,  the  central  scotoma  was  so  dense  that 
a  point  of  light  had  to  be  employed  for  fixation.  In  one  case,  the 
scotomata  were  paracentral. 

The  irregular  areas  of  color-perception  and  the  varying  rate  of  the 
ability  to  distinguish  color-changes,  give  a  most  instructive  picture  of  a 
low-grade  neuritis,  and  the  difficulty  of  conduction  in  aggregations  of 
nerve-fibrils,  which  have  undergone  greater  degeneration  or  have  been 
more  compressed  than  their  neighbors.  The  subjective  projections  of 
the  visual  fields  give  an  excellent  clinical  representation  of  the  position 
of  the  greatest  amounts  of  pathological  change  which,  in  this  peculiar  form 
of  neuritis,  a  post-mortem  examination  would  bring  to  view.  In  fact, 
they  designate,  in  a  general  way,  how  closely  related  all  such  clinical 
evidence  is  to  the  physical  demonstration  of  optic-nerve  disturbance,  as 
found  under  the  microscope. 

Amblyopia  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes  either  in  the  retina  or 
in  the  optic  nerve  (hemeralopia ,  urcemic  amaurosis ,  congenital  color¬ 
blindness,  and  hemianopia)  is  so  often  seen  that  a  detailed  account  of 
the  symptoms  is  desirable.  Hemeralopia1  or  day  vision,  or,  as  it  is 
also  termed,  night-blindness ,  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  symptom  of  pig¬ 
mentary  degeneration  of  the  retina.  At  times,  it  develops  without  any 
ophthalmoscopic  symptoms.  It  often  affects  considerable  numbers  of 
people,  such  as  sailors  and  soldiers,  whose  nerve  energies  have  been 
lowered  by  long  exposure  to  glare  of  light  and  to  the  weather,  and  who 
have  had  insufficient  and  improper  food.  Impaired  nutrition  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  its  development,  as  may  be  seen  in  hospitals^r^ie  convales¬ 
cent.  Blessig  tells  us  that  it  is  frequent  in  Russia  chprfrg  the  rigorous 
Lenten  fasts  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  accmaQ^nied  by  depraved 
nutrition.  A  peculiar  xerosis  of  the  ocular  c  oifrSijrctiva  corresponding 
with  the  palpebral  fissure,  often  develops  It  usually  forms  a 

dry  anaesthetic  patch  at  the  outer  borde>-qjQhe  cornea.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  patch  becomes  iridescent  an<\§j/very,  and  dry  scales  can  be 
readily  detached  from  it.  This  state  o&ifFairs  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
disease  of  the  liver.  At  times,  jafcaliice  may  be  associated  with  it. 
The  principal  symptom  is  rapid  (^lure  of  vision  in  dim  light.  This 
can  be  readily  noticed  and  cdQWsted  with  the  vision  of  the  normal 
eye,  either  at  the  approa^hAfl?  fnghtfall  or  whenever  the  patient  is 
placed  in  a  situation  whpy^here  is  but  little  light.  The  treatment 
consists  in  rest,  alteratfvepn tonics,  and  a  generous  diet. 

Nyctalopia ,  or  visioftrby  night ,  is  generally  a  symptom  of  central 
scotoma,  the  cloud^mQront  of  the  eye  being  less  annoying  when  objects 
are  only  dimly  illj5hi mated,  and  when  the  consequently  dilated  pupil 
allows  mor^Mxrto  reach  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina. 

Urcemidytofcaurosis  is  occasionally  seen.  It  is  especially  found  in  the 
severe  fofcms  of  the  disease  which  are  accompanied  with  convulsions. 

1  The%pnsTiemeralopia  and  nyctalopia  are  here  used  in  accordance  with  their  present  sanc- 
tionMmeaning  and  not  with  their  derivation. 
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There  is  either  great  temporary  impairment  of  vision  or  temporary 
absolute  blindness  without  any  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  ;  these  con¬ 
ditions  being  evidently  due  to  some  transient  affection  of  the  cerebral 
sight-centres.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  conditions 
may  be  developed  where  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  has  already  caused 
the  retinal  changes. 

Congenital  color-blindness  has  been  discussed  in  its  various  aspects  on 
pages  82,  83,  193,  194,  and  195. 

Hemianopia  (Hemianopsia),  or  the  not  seeing  half  of  an  object, 
is  usually  unaccompanied  by  any  characteristic  pathological  alterations 
that  can  be  demonstrated  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  When  hemiopia, 
or  visus  dimidiatus ,  is  spoken  of,  the  affection  is  named  from  the 
act  of  seeing  but  half  of  an  object.  The  term  hemianopia  is  prefer¬ 
able,  as  it  distinctly  states  the  true  relationship  between  the  defect 
in  the  field  of  vision  and  the  blind  portion  of  the  retina.  Slighter 
symmetrical  defects  in  both  visual  fields,  which  often  have  analogous 
significance,  may  at  times  be  found.  Most  frequently,  hemianopia 
is  of  the  homonymous  lateral  variety.  This  signifies  that  condition 
in  which  all  points  in  the  field  of  vision  of  each  eye,  lying  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  point  of  fixation,  are  lost  to  view. 
Thus,  in  right  homonymous  hemianopia,  everything  to  the  right  of  the 
binocular  fixation-point  is  invisible,  showing  . that  there  is  a  break  in  the 
functioning  power  of  the  nerve-fibres  distributed  in  some  portion  of 
the  visual  apparatus  intended  for  the  left  halves  of  the  retinae.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  left  homonymous  hemianopia .  (See  large  colored 
diagram  of  visual  fields  facing  page  80.)  In  the  remaining  half  of  the 
field,  the  boundaries  of  vision  for  color  retain  their  usual  relation  to  those 
for  form,  although  the  total  size  is  less  than  normal.  The.  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  the  blind  and  seeing  halves  of  the  field i&*4isually  nearly 
vertical.  In  some  forms  of  the  affection,  it  is  absolutel^o,  touching  the 
fixation-point  in  its  course.  The  homonymous  latewjSariety  of  hemian¬ 
opia  generally  develops  suddenly,  and  is  often  asgjchued  with  hemiplegia. 
At  times,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  cutan^G^ensibilitv  on  the  same 
side.  When  the  condition  is  on  the  righl4ic|^  of  the  fields,  it  is  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  aphasia.  Clinic^m^  ftie  field  of  vision  does  not 
show  any  considerable  contraction,  ^eimer  do  irregularities  nor  zig¬ 
zags  develop  in  it.  Q 

Contrasted  with  homonymous /jMeral  hemianopia,  there  is  a  temporal 
variety  ( heteronymous  lateral  ifinmanopia).  This  is  caused  by  a  loss  of 
power  of  conduction  throtfj§d0fna?t  part  of  the  visual  apparatus  which  is 


in  direct  physiological  cq 
In  this  form,  sensatiq  ~ 


tion  with  the  nasal  halves  of  the  retinae, 
tarried  on  through  the  temporal  halves  only. 
Here  the  combinatiohVfitahe  remaining  nasal  fields  renders  the  binocular 
field  of  vision  neamjjiormal,  while  the  nasal  halves  of  the  retinae  are  phy¬ 
siologically  blintj,  thus  causing  a  failure  to  perceive  any  object  that  lies 
to  the  outsi^^m^he  fixation-point.  The  dividing-line  between  the  seeing 
and  blintM^ves  of  the  field  of  vision  is  often  irregular.  It  may  vary 
from  time  ao  time.  The  development  of  this  form  of  hemianopia  is 
usuaJJj^ss  sudden  than  that  of  the  homonymous  lateral  variety. 

Shyileteronymous  nasal  hemianopia ,  the  nasal  half  of  each  field  is 
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wanting  upon  account  of  the  external  half  of  each  retina  being  blind. 
Consequently,  there  is  loss  of  binocular  vision  in  this  variety  of  the 
affection. 

Superior  and  inferior  hemianopia  shows  itself  by  a  dividing-line  that 
is  horizontal.  At  times,  this  variety  may  be  monocular  in  type.  In  such 
cases,  the  line  of  demarcation  does  not  run  through  the  fixation-point. 

Symmetrical  and  monocular  defects  in  other  parts  of  the  field  of  vision 
are  occasionally  encountered. 

Transient  hemianopia  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  individuals  enjoy¬ 
ing  fair  health,  and  is  generally  homonymous-lateral  in  type  when  the 
attack  has  fully  developed.  Ordinarily,  it  is  followed  by  severe  headache, 
and  rarely  by  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  difficulty  of  speech,  etc.  Even 
in  intelligent  patients,  it  is  seldom  recognized  as  half- vision,  but,  as  in  the 
permanent  variety,  is  apt  to  be  described  as  a  dimness  or  blindness  of 
the  eye  which  corresponds  to  the  side  on  which  the  field  of  vision  is 
defective.  Some  cases  of  transient  hemianopia  are  accompanied  by 
peculiar  zigzag  flickerings  of  light  in  the  defective  portions  of  the  field 
of  vision — a  circumstance  which  has  caused  this  variety  to  be  termed 
scotoma  scintillans.  Forster,  who  has  frequently  experienced  a  definite 
variety  of  the  affection  in  his  own  person,  has  given  an  accurate  account 
of  the  symptoms.  In  his  case,  the  phenomena  last  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  They  begin  with  a  dimness  in  both  eyes,  which 
gradually  increases  until  a  complete  defect,  embracing  everything  lying 
in  the  field  of  vision  to  one  side  of  the  fixation-point,  is  formed.  These 
symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  a  flickering,  which  begins  in  a  zone 
around  the  scotoma,  and  increases  centrifugally  till  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  arc  with  its  convexity  directed  outward.  This  scintillation  rarely 
extends  beyond  the  vertical  line  which  separates  the  two  dialves  of  the 
field  of  vision.  When  the  flickering  has  reached  the  ou^tslimits  of  the 
field,  it  gradually  fades  away.  Other  varieties  of  tl^Wection  may  be 
accompanied  by  irritation  phosphenes,  which  oftexr  assiime  the  form  of 
showers  of  luminous  particles,  etc. 

The  explanation  of  the  various  forms  of  hem-ianopia,  especially  that 
of  the  homonymous  lateral  variety,  has,  a^^Qince  the  time  of  Newton, 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  investigation  aA^l  Jisfcussion.  In  the  hope  of 
further  study  upon  the  subject,  this  aumqr  informs  us  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  fibres  from  the  right  half  ofQlch  retina  so  unite  at  the  chiasm 
as  to  go  together  to  the  right  haHjj^  the  brain,  while  those  from  the  left 
half  of  each  retina  pursue  a  sjmJ&r  course  to  the  left  hemisphere ;  and 
he  further  remarks  that,  correctly  informed,  the  optic  nerves 

of  such  animals  as  have  aryknocular  field  of  vision  join  at  the  chiasm, 
while  those  of  animalsnvhMiave  no  binocular  vision,  such  as  the  chame¬ 
leon  and  some  fishes* dcHiot  so  join.”  Forster  has  since  remarked  that 
this  decussation  optic  nerves  at  the  chiasm,  does  not  violate  the 

ordinary  rule  otm  total  crossing  of  other  nerves,  because  in  the  bin¬ 
ocular  field^\hion,  the  partial  crossing  causes  all  objects  to  the  right 
of  the  fixlfc^W-point  to  be  seen  by  the  left  hemisphere,  and  all  those  to 
the  left  (ff  the  fixation-point  to  be  seen  by  the  right  hemisphere. 

Ins^ct^  while  the  theory  of  partial  crossing  of  the  optic  nerves  in  the 
chiton  has  been  in  the  main  satisfactory  both  to  physiologists  and  to 
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clinicians,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  prove  such  semi-decussation  by 
anatomical  demonstration.  From  time  to  time,  therefore,  there  have 
appeared  advocates  for  the  theory  of  the  total  crossing  in  the  higher 
animals  and  in  man.  Consequently,  according  to  the  views  of  Biesiadecki, 
Mandelstamm,  Schwalbe,  Scheel,  and  Michel,  who  believe  in  total  de¬ 
cussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  homonymous  lateral  hemianopia  would  be 
produced  by  pressure  upon  one  of  the  outer  angles  of  the  commissure ; 
pressure  at  the  anterior  angle  would  paralyze  the  fibres  going  to  the 
inner  half  of  each  retina,  and  produce  temporal  hemianopia ;  while 
pressure  at  the  posterior  angle  would  give  rise  to  blindness  of  the 
temporal  half  of  each  retina,  as  shown  in  nasal  hemianopia.  The  most 
convincing  proofs  of  semi-decussation,  however,  are  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  upon  some  of  the  higher  animals  that  possess  bin¬ 
ocular  vision.  In  these,  it  has  been  found  by  Gudden  that  where  an  eye  is 
extirpated  and  the  animal  is  allowed  to  live  until  central  atrophy  sets  in, 
there  results  an  ascending  atrophy  of  the  nerve  of  the  enucleated  eye, 
which  may  be  followed  up  into  both  optic  tracts ;  the  larger  bundle  of 
atrophy  crossing  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  smaller  one  continuing  up 
the  tract  of  the  same  side.  Woinow,  Schmidt-Rimpler,  and  Manz  assert 
that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  is  attested  by  autopsies  in  man.  To  the 
clinician,  however,  the  evidence  of  careful  post-mortem  examinations  in 
cases  of  strictly  localized  intra-cranial  lesions,  has  of  late  years  become 
convincing,  and  sufficient  reports  of  such  localizations  have  been  made  by 
competent  observers  to  show  that  homonymous  lateral  hemianopia  may  be 
caused  by  interference  with  the  conducting  fibres  in  the  optic  tract,  in 
the  thalamus  opticus,  in  the  radiating  fibres,  and  in  the  sight-centre 
situated  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  same  side.  If  the 
evidence  of  the  dissecting-table  as  to  the  causation  ofi  homonymous 
lateral  hemianopia  by  lesion  of  these  localities  be  admtfhsd,  there  must 
be  a  partial  and  not  a  total  crossing  of  the  fibres  imj®^chiasm. 

Where  the  hemianopia  is  produced  by  pressunT^WIie  optic  tract  or 
by  disease  in  the  chiasm  itself,  an  important  locating  symptom  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  Wernicke’s  sign.  This  consists,  a^Awfcviously  shown,  in  the 
fact  that  a  small,  bright  image  thrown  "blind  part  of  the  retina 

does  not  cause  pupillary  contraction,  th^gjmving  that  where  the  reflex 
is  found  in  such  cases,  the  arc  is  ^fanplete,  and  the  lesion  must  be 
situated  behind  the  corpora  quadrig©ina. 

Temporal  hemianopia  is  accmg^ed  for  by  pressure  or  disease  at  the 
anterior  or  posterior  angles  oflQke  commissure,  or  the  inner  strands  of 
the  optic  nerves  just  befo^^jlening  the  chiasm.  This  has  been  proved 
by  autopsy.  flT 

Crossed  amblyopi(T\\^ been  reported  by  Charcot  in  his  “  Studies  of 
Hystero-epilepsy,’^J buHs  scarcely  substantiated  by  those  cases  in  which 
he  had  the  eye-gj%M3ds  and  visual  fields  carefully  studied  by  Landolt, 
who,  althougUMmg  a  considerable  amount  of  amblyopia  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  aBvSy^  obtained  an  accompanying  contraction  of  the  fields  of 
vision  in^h^comparatively  sound  eye. 

Tumors" of  the  optic  nerve ,  which  are  rare  and  generally  occur  in 
yom^g\p^ople,  are  sometimes  developed  either  from  the  dural  and  pial 
sQfcatlfs  or  from  the  nerve  itself.  If  of  moderate  size  and  situated  in 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  orbital  portion  of  the  nerve,  they  may  for  a 
considerable 'time  cause  but  little  disturbance  of  the  motions  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  As  they  increase  in  size,  exophthalmus  gradually  develops,  and 
a  limitation  of  the  motions  of  the  ball,  which  may  become  absolute  in 
some  directions,  ensues.  They  are  usually  either  sarcomatous  or  myo- 
sarcomatous  in  variety,  although  cases  of  tubercle  and  of  comparatively 
benignant  tumors,  such  as  fibroma,  psammoma,  and  neuroma,  have  been 
reported.  As  patients  rarely  submit  to  operation  till  the  exophthalmus 
is  decided  and  the  vision  is  either  impaired  or  lost,  enucleation  of  the 
eyeball,  with  exenteration  of  the  orbit,  is  generally  necessary.  It  is 
possible,  however,  in  some  cases  to  enucleate  the  tumor  and  save  the 
eyeball,  as  in  those  instances  recorded  by  Knapp,  Schiess-Gemuseus,1 
and  Gruening.  Knapp2  has  also  removed  a  tumor  of  the  nerve  with 
retention  of  the  eyeball.  In  this  case,  the  cornea  sloughed,  and  the 
growth  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  cranium.  Ayres3  says  that 
although  there  have  been  but  few  returns  in  loco ,  where  these  tumors 
have  been  extirpated,  yet  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  meningitis 
have  followed  the  operation,  with  metastases  within  the  cranial  cavity, 
which  sometimes  manifest  themselves  only  after  an  interval  of  several 
years. 

1  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xxxiv.,  1888,  Abth.  iii.  S.  226. 

2  Trans.  Amer.  Ophthal.  Soc.,  1879,  pp.  557-560. 

8  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1889. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CHORIOID. 


Primary  disease  of  the  chorioid  is  generally  due  to  degenerative 
changes  taking  place  in  some  part  of  its  vascular  network,  or  to  some 
constitutional  affection,  such  as  syphilis.  At  times,  such  degeneration  is 
either  senile  or  is  the  result  of  impaired  general  nutrition.  Secondary 
disease  of  the  chorioid  is  exceedingly  frequent.  It  often  follows  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  iris  or  ciliary  body.  More  rarely,  it  appears  as  the 
result  of  embolic  or  pyaemic  processes. 

Hypercemia  of  the  chorioid ,  when  slight  in  degree,  is  not  readily 
recognized,  as  the  dense  pigmentation  of  the  pigment  cells  and  inter- 
vascular  spaces  beneath  them,  renders  it  impossible  to  judge  accurately 
of  any  increase  of  vascularity  in  the  membrane.  Often,  chronic  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  chorioid  is  revealed  by  the  state  of  the  optic  disk,  which, 
owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  arterial  anastomosis  between  the  cen¬ 
tral  retinal  and  short  ciliary  arteries,  becomes  of  a  dull-red  hue,  with 
well-marked  outlines.  This  redness  of  the  optic-nerve  head  lies  at  a 
deeper  level,  and  is  quite  different  in  appearance  from  the  flush  of  the 
disk  that  is  caused  by  increased  vascularity  of  its  true  tissue.  More  intense 
hypersemia  of  the  chorioid  produces  a  granular  or  woolly  appearance  of 
its  pigment  layer,  which  is  probably  due  partly  to  the^swelling  of  the 
individual  cells  and  partly  to  the  dilatation  of  the  cattft&ry  meshes  sur¬ 
rounding  the  cell  groups.  This  is  constantly  seep^Veyes  which  have 
become  uncomfortable  from  excess  of  near-wp^r  Especially  is  it 
developed  in  school-children,  among  whom  it  isujjfi^n  associated  with  slight 
haziness  along  the  main  vessels  of  the  retifta,  and  such  exudations  into 
the  sheaths  and  walls  of  the  finer  ves^^\Iiat  silvery  reflexes,  which 
play  over  the  retinal  surface  with  eac^piotion  of  the  mirror,  appear. 
Both  the  woolliness  of  the  chorioid  Wd  the  retinal  reflexes  often  disap¬ 
pear  entirely  when  the  eye  is  kept©  perfect  rest  for  some  weeks  under 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  atropiaj^ 

Chorioiditis.  Where  thej©e  positive  inflammation  of  the  chorioid, 
with  exudation  of  lympta^Jb  Effected  areas  become  more  prominent. 
In  a  great  majority  qMfcktances,  however,  these  prominences  are  so 
small  that  the  magmp*mg  power  of  the  upright  method  of  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  examinations  insufficient  to  demonstrate  their  presence.  In 
all  cases,  a  diffetwbe  in  the  color  of  the  eye-grounds  over  such  elevation 
can,  nevertheC^,  be  noticed.  These  patches  become  fawn-colored 
and  yellG^ffi^  while  the  pigment  covering  them  is  either  absorbed 
or  piledX^iii asses  at  the  periphery  of  the  inflamed  spot.  Where  the 
retina^ve^  the  spot  is  also  inflamed.,  a  snowy-white  or  a  bluish-white 
found.  After  the  retinal  cloud  has  been  absorbed,  the  stroma 
5  chorioid  is  laid  bare  to  inspection.  If  the  inflammation  has 
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been  high  and  the  exudation  has  been  considerable,  a  depressed  white 
spot,  which  is  due  to  the  sclera  shining  through  the  remnants  of  atrophic 
chorioid,  is  found  beneath.  Where  the  inflammation  mainly  involves  the 
capillary  layer  of  the  chorioid  and  the  overlying  epithelium,  the  result 
is  either  to  lay  bare  the  large  red  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  black 
stroma  of  the  chorioid,  or  to  render  them  visible  as  red  streaks  which 
cross  partially  atrophic  white  patches.  Frequently,  the  inflammation 
glues  the  epithelial  layer  to  the  retina  proper,  and  the  pigment-granules, 
wandering  along  the  lymph-sheaths  of  the  retinal  bloodvessels,  become 
especially  abundant  where  the  small  vascular  branches  are  given  off. 


Fig.  301. 


Early  stage  of  chorio-retinitis. 


The  above-described  changes  in  chork^tinitis  are  well  illustrated  in 
Figs.  301  and  302.  They  represent  the  Wne  eye-ground  sketched  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  the  disease.  The^wte  patches  seen  in  Fig.  301  have 
entirely  disappeared  in  Fig.  30MAich  was  taken  some  months  later. 
The  subsequent  changes  in^ywhorioidal  pigment  are  well  shown  in 
Fig.  302.  Vision,  which  kPyNiis  case  had  been  very  dim  at  first,  im¬ 
proved  very  much  under  rest  of  the  eye  and  the  administration  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  ^ 

Chorioiditis  disirnwhata  is  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of 
numerous  small  atrophic  spots  in  the  equatorial  and  anterior  portions 
of  the  chorioj£\%£nese,  though  sometimes  rounded,  are  usually  stellate 
or  irregular  ^J^brm.  They  may  be  developed  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
chorioid.  ^^Wnile  small,  they  have  indistinct  margins  and  may  be  more 
or  less^w^ed  and  hidden  in  the  only  partially  changed  epithelium. 
Mar^.or  the  diseased  areas  lie  in  the  mere  superficial  layers  and 
^  32 
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project  beyond  the  cliorioidal  level.  Owing  to  their  small  size,  their 
frequent  development  without  vitreous  opacities,  and  the  part  of  the 

Fig.  302. 


Late  stage  of  chorio-retinitis.  (Liebreich.) 


Fig.  303. 


Disseminated  chorioiditis.  (Jaeger.) 


vv,ii^iJld  that  is  affected,  marked  changes  in  the  eye-ground  may  exist 
Qor  months  without  decided  impairment  of  vision.  A  good  representation 
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of  this  form  of  disease  is  given  in  Fig.  303.  This  case  occurred  in  a  patient 
aged  forty-one  years,  who  presented  no  evidences  nor  gave  any  history  of 
syphilis.  He  had  noticed  a  gradual  failure  of  sight  for  six  months. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  media  were  clear  and  that  the  central 
retinal  vessels  were  normal  in  calibre  at  the  date  of  examination,  vision 
was  so  far  reduced  that  fingers  could  barely  be  counted. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  patches  often  become  more  numerous, 
coalesce  with  adjacent  ones,  and  gradually  extend  into  the  exterior  part 
of  the  chorioid. 

Chorioiditis  areolata ,  to  which  attention  has  beeen  especially  called 
by  Forster,  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  atrophic  spots  in  the 
region  of  the  disk  and  around  the  macula.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
spots  primarily  affect  the  vessels  of  the  stroma  of  the  chorioid,  they  are 


Fig.  304. 


Areolatecl  chorioiditis. 


(Foerster 


usually  larger  in  size,  and  are  more  vivid  iftq^Sr  than  those  that  are 
found  in  disseminate  chorioiditis.  Each  fy&hi generally  black-rimmed, 
this  being  caused  by  a  massing  of  pig^JSp  at  its  border.  Where  the 
inflammatory  process  does  not  run  higk  agradual  fading  of  the  chorioid 
to  a  brownish-yellow,  and  later  to  a^me  color,  can  often  be  seen.  Often, 
also,  owing  to  the  greater  atro^okwJl)the  underlying  stroma,  the  edges 
of  the  areolae  appear  undermln^t; 

Fig.  304  gives  an  ophkhalfcjscopic  view  of  a  case  where  the  disease  is 
far  advanced,  and  where, Consequently,  the  lesions  are  of  long  standing. 

Fig.  305  shows  a  ^©jon  through  one  of  the  atrophic  areas  of  the 
chorioid.  The  retitfayfcEove  the  patch  is  thinned,  and  the  inner  layers 
of  the  underlyingf§%rera  have  undergone  partial  absorption.  The  um- 
bilicated  dep^^^n  on  top,  shows  that  the  patch  is  beginning  to  shrink 
and  undergo  iN^orption.  At  first  the  process  is  so  sharply  localized, 
that  the  and  cones,  except  at  the  affected  points,  remain  intact. 
They function  perfectly,  allowing  the  patient  to  enjoy  excellent 
visiorj^^r  years.  As  the  patient  becomes  older,  a  general  degeneration 
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of  the  chorioid,  associated  with  numerous  opacities  in  a  fluid  vitreous, 
sets  in.  At  times,  this  is  accompanied  with  sufficient  alteration  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  lens,  to  cause  cataract. 


Fig.  305. 


Section  through  an  atrophic  area.  (Foerster.) 


Chorioiditis  centralis  {chorioiditis  circumscripta)  is  that  variety  of 
the  disease  which  localizes  itself  in  the  macular  region.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  gray  cloud  situated  immediately  in  front  of  every  object 
looked  at.  Vision  is  so  reduced  that  there  is  an  inability  to  read 
even  coarse  print,  except  when  the  book  is  held  close  and  the  head  to 
one  side.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  one  or  more  yellowish  promi¬ 
nences  in  the  macular  region.  These  are  covered  by  a  grayish  layer  of 
retina.  The  rest  of  the  eye-ground  presents  nearly  its  usual  appear¬ 
ance.  Later,  complete  atrophy,  which  is  marked  by  a  sharply-cut  white 
spot  that  is  due  to  the  sclera  showing  through,  appears^  the  affected  area. 

Chorioiditis  syphilitica ,  or,  more  properly,  choriffiwnitis  syphilitica, 
is  an  affection  which  primarily  attacks  theC&pfthelial  layers,  the 
overlying  retina,  and  the  adjacent  vitreous.  .  Only  in  cases  of  some 
duration  is  disseminate  chorioiditis  de^dTyfed.  At  first,  there  is 
distortion  of  objects  looked  at,  and  flashes  of  light.  This  is  followed 
by  rapidly  clouding  eyesight,  which  jfmbtje  pronounced  when  the  patient 
is  situated  in  feebly-lighted  localities*  'At  times,  zonular  defects  in  the 
field  of  vision  can  be  demonstrated.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  a 
marked  haze  in  the  vitreous  lmmor,  which  lies  immediately  in  front  of 
the  disk,  and  extends  to  qft&ytwo  or  two  and  one-half  disk-diameters 
around  the  nerve-head.  /^MJiis  area,  the  retina  is  clouded.  There  are 
no  hemorrhages.  InN^fcases,  the  vitreous-haze  may  extend  through¬ 
out  its  substancy*eQ^ially  to  the  anterior  part.  The  patients  are 
usually  affected  ^tj|  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis.  The  eye-disease  is 
frequently  v^r^obstinate  in  resisting  treatment. 

Fig.  306^<ws  a  good  idea  of  the  advanced  stages  of  the  affection  as 
it  appgi^^n  a  patient  about  five  years  after  the  primary  infection 
and  aM*Cfour  and  a  half  years  after  sight  had  commenced  to  grow 

a^^Khis  instance,  there  was  never  any  inflammation  of  the  exterior 
5  eyes,  the  patient  complaining  of  gradually  increasing  clouding 
e  vision  which  soon  compelled  abandonment  of  all  fine  work, 
yrhis  was  accompanied  by  flashes  of  light,  which,  when  further  excited 


by  the  stimulus  of  artificial  illumination,  appeared  as  reddish-yellow 
circles  of  light  that  moved  and  gradually  melted  into  one  another.  For 
two  years  before  the  sketch  was  made,  the  patient  had  been  able  only 
to  distinguish  day  from  night.  The  fellow-eye,  which  was  affected  in 
the  same  way  to  a  less  degree,  allowed  the  patient  sufficient  vision  to 
find  the  way  about  the  streets  with  difficulty. 

Chorioiditis  suppurativa  is  not  unfrequently  observed  after  wounds 
and  injuries  of  the  eye.  Where  they  involve  the  cornea,  there  is  a 
rapid  clouding  of  this  membrane,  which  becomes  opaque.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  yellowish-white  plastic  effusion,  with  the  formation  of  posterior 
synechia  and  narrowing  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris  is  swollen, 
and  its  stroma  is  dissected  and  pushed  apart  by  small  accumulations  of 


Fig.  306. 


Syphilitic  chorioiditis. 

/  Vllvjar 

pus,  that  are  distributed  throughout  thd^howw-dal  interspaces.  This 
is  accompanied  by  oedematous  swelling  w  the  lids,  more  or  less  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  eyeball,  and  intense  rnijgjn  the  eye  and  around  the  orbit. 
The  patient  soon  loses  all  light-n^^ption.  Frequently,  there  is  fever. 
In  rare  cases,  there  may  be  tial  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  with 
the  formation  of  an  absc^^^h  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous,  and 
subsequent  shrinkage  of  ffieigfobe.  Usually,  however,  every  part  of  the 
eye  is  involved,  and  Aecno.rioid  is  everywhere  infiltrated  with  pus, 
which  dissects  up  th^^roma  and  pushes  its  fibres  apart.  The  retina  is 
also  infiltrated  wit^^us,  and  is  generally  lifted  up  and  separated  from 
the  chorioid  h^vViarge  layer  of  pus.  The  vitreous  humor  becomes 
converted  in^  abscess. 

Beside^Vhe  traumatic  form,  metastatic  suppurative  chorioiditis  ac- 
compatijfiHgjsevere  fever,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  variola,  and  puerperal 
pyaeAhuis  sometimes  met  with.  It  is  very  rarely  found  in  pyaemia 
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from  wounds  and  injuries,  though  Weiss1  records  a  double  metastatic 
chorioiditis  as  the  only  metastasis  that  occurred  in  a  case  of  compound 
fracture.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  disease  is  probably  caused 
by  emboli.  In  purulent  meningitis,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  pus 
travels  down  between  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  then  passes 
into  the  sub-chorioidal  space,  thus  directly  infecting  the  chorioid. 

The  atrophic  changes  of  the  chorioid  that  frequently  develop  in 
myopic  eyes,  and  are  often  designated  as  posterior  staphyloma  and  scle- 
r otic o- chorioiditis  posterior,  are  described  in  the  section  on  Myopia. 

In  hypersemia  of  the  chorioid,  a  cure  can  be  confidently  expected 
from  rest  of  the  eye  and  the  use  of  depletory  and  alterative  meas¬ 
ures.  In  the  various  forms  of  inflammation,  the  expectations  of  a 
cure  will  vary  materially  with  the  location  and  grade  of  the  changes, 
and  with  the  stage  of  the  disease.  AVhere  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  disturbance  of  the  meshes  of  the  chorio-capillaries  and  of  the 
pigment  in  the  retinal  epithelium,  causing  the  latter  to  aggregate 
in  spots  and  to  wander  into  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina,  the 
outlook  is  more  dubious  than  in  simple  hypersemia.  In  spite  of  this 
prognosis,  however,  a  degree  of  vision  may  exist  which  is  much  higher 
than  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  even 
where  such  changes  invade  the  macular  region.  Moreover,  such  cases, 
even  when  accompanied  with  white  patches  of  exudation  in  the  over- 
lying  retina,  often  improve  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
under  prolonged  rest  of  the  eye  and  the  continued  use  of  mercurial  and 
iodic  alteratives.  In  all  forms  of  inflammation,  where  there  has  been 
a  large  amount  of  plastic  exudation,  atrophy  of  the  chorioid-stroma  and 
pressure  or  drag  upon  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina,  are  apt  to  follow. 
In  such  cases,  a  scotoma  that  corresponds  more  or  les6  acurately  to  the 
affected  area,  may  be  demonstrated.  Where  suck^^phic  spots  exist 
only  in  the  periphery  of  the  eye-ground,  there  nn^hot  be  any  percep¬ 
tible  diminution  of  the  central  vision.  If  tflfiQ^Oxs  are  developed  at  or 
near  the  macula  lutea,  they  are  apt  to  imp^u^or  destroy  useful  eyesight. 
The  prognosis  of  any  form  of  syphilitic  jmgpfoiditis,  if  seen  at  an  early 
stage,  is  always  more  favorable  than  changes  that  are  due  to  other 

causes.  Suppurative  chorioiditis  is  ggj^nilly  fatal,  both  to  the  eyesight 
and  to  the  integrity  of  the  eyebaffi^ 

In  most  cases  of  metastatic  cCrioiditis  much  will  be  done  if  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  saved,  evjjn^f  the  eyesight  be  lost.  Fortunately,  as 
far  as  sight  is  concernedyiCJmtorm  of  the  disease  is  often  monocular. 

In  hyperaemia  of  tl^X&onoid,  the  eye  should  be  protected  from  the 
light  by  smoked  glasge^mnd  atropia  should  be  instilled  to  set  the  ciliary 
muscle  at  rest  an$  t<jmminish  the  congestion  of  the  uveal  tract.  Where 
necessary,  these* nmSsures  may  be  advantageously  aided  by  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  blood^BS  the  temple  by  natural  or  artificial  leeches,  and  by  the 
moderate  some  mercurial  or  iodic  resolvent.  In  disseminate  and 

areolat^ll^rioiditis,  there  is,  unfortunately,  little  to  be  done  in  long-stand¬ 
ing  ctto|>  or  in  those  that  develop  slowly.  Where  these  forms  of  the 
di^^e^ are  more  acute,  and  where  there  is  a  development  of  vitreous 

nqA 


1  Bericht  der  Ophtbalmologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1875,  Ss.  393-403. 
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opacities,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  with  the  alterative  and  deple¬ 
tory  measures  that  have  been  detailed  in  the  treatment  of  iritis,  should 
be  used.  As  the  syphilitic  form  of  chorio-retinitis  usually  occurs  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  most  energetic  and  persistent  anti¬ 
syphilitic  measures  should  be  resorted  to.  The  treatment  of  metastatic 
chorioiditis  must,  of  course,  he  mainly  influenced  by  the  general  state  of 
the  patient.  When  suppurative  chorioiditis  has  fairly  set  in,  the  surgeon 
will  generally  do  well  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  patient  by  either 
enucleating  the  eyeball  or  evacuating  its  contents.  Most  Continental 
European  writers  hold  that  enucleation  under  these  circumstances 
endangers  the  life  of  the  patient  by  tending  to  produce  suppurative 
meningitis.  This  view,  however,  is  not  held  by  many  English  surgeons, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  enucleation  is  the  best  treatment,  and 
does  not  involve  any  additional  danger  to  the  life  or  well-being  of  the 
patient,  where  the  case  is  of  traumatic  origin. 

Detachment  of  the  chorioid  from  the  underlying  sclerotic  takes  place 
in  some  states  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  chorioid.  Inasmuch  as 
the  chorioid  is  fastened  down  posteriorly  by  the  short  ciliary  arteries, 
and  at  the  ocular  equator  by  the  vortex  veins,  the  separation  generally 
appears  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  coat.  Ophthalmoscopically,  the  de¬ 
tachment  appears  as  a  rounded  prominence,  that  is  covered  by  a  more  or 
less  opaque  retina,  which  has  been  pushed  up  in  front  of  it.  The  color  of 
the  prominence  varies  partly  with  the  amount  of  retinal  haze,  and  partly 
with  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  pigment  in  the  epithelial  cells. 
As  a  rule,  the  tumor  can  be  differentiated  from  simple  detachment  of  the 
retina  by  the  fact  that  the  chorioid  is  close  behind  it,  and  by  the  absence 
of  any  vibrating  and  tremulous  motions  in  it,  when  the  eye  is  moved.  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  pigmented  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  by  its  less 
rapid  growth  and  change  of  shape,  and  by  the  diminishei^h^ion  of  the 
globe.  In  detachment  of  the  chorioid,  tension  is  usualkyhelow  normal, 
while  in  intra-ocular  growths  it  is  often  increased affected  by 
detachment  of  the  chorioid,  generally  undergo  atropft^  This  condition 
also  ensues  after  wounds  and  operations  on  the^ge;  in  which  there  has 
been  marked  loss  of  vitreous.  Knapp1 2  ren^nti©  case  of  cataract  with 
fluid  vitreous,  in  which,  after  operation,  thrS^J/rownish  rounded  tumors, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  sarcomatousL&eveloped.  They  were  visible 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  appearecQfelvety  on  their  surface. 

Rupture  of  the  chorioid ,  as  the  n0^1t  of  severe  blows  upon  the  eye¬ 
ball,  usually  occurs  at  the  posteri<J0fc)ortion  of  the  membrane,  near  the 
insertion  of  the  optic  nerve.^>^&  ** 

Disseminate  or  miliaryttfS&Zkle  of  the  chorioid  is  always  primarily 
deposited  in  the  capillaries  Jfr  the  chorioid.  It  may  subsequently  become 
interstitial,  infiltrating  tn&lfn tire  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  separ¬ 
ating  its  fibres  as  pu£%ra^  in  suppurative  processes.  Generally,  however, 
it  appears  ophtlmfi^scopically  in  distinct  spots  or  nodules,  that  are 
situated  in  thq^Gtferior  part  of  the  chorioid  near  the  optic  entrance  and 
macula.  TWyJhbercular  masses  appear  as  whitish-yellow  spots  in 
the  stromaf|>f  xhe  chorioid.  They  vary  in  size  from  one-eighth  of  the 

1  Intea-o<S**ar  Tumors,  pp.  261-269. 

2  Th^condition  has  been  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye. 
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diameter  of  the  optic  disk  to  the  size  of  the  disk  itself;  and  may,  by 
confluence  of  adjoining  growths,  aggregate  into  larger  masses.  These 
spots  are  prominent,  and  may  be  surrounded  by  a  narrow  border  of 
chorioid  which  shows  slight  change  of  color  by  reason  of  disturbance  in 
its  pigmentation.  It  is  rare,  however,  to  have  any  black  boundary  of 
pigment  around  a  prominent  area.  There  is  an  additional  variety  of 
tubercular  infiltration  which  is  an  accompaniment  of  tubercular  menin¬ 
gitis.  This  variety  has  a  marked  retinitis  and  swelling  of  the  head  of 
the  nerve  associated  with  it. 

Solitary  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  is  very  rare.  It  manifests  itself  to 
the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  large  nodule,  which  resembles  sarcoma.  It 
causes  detachment  of  the  retina.  In  some  chronic  cases,  the  intra¬ 
ocular  tubercular  mass  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

Tubercles  of  the  chorioid  often  occur  in  children  suffering  from  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  difficulty  of  care¬ 
ful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  in  sick  and  restless  children,  their 
occurrence  often  escapes  detection.  Their  frequency  in  this  situation  is 
variously  estimated  by  different  observers.  Cohnheim,  who  has  made 
many  autopsies  in  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  declares  that 
tubercles  of  the  chorioid  are  to  be  always  found.  Many  other  observers, 
however,  assert  that  they  are  exceptions.  Thus,  Allbutt1  states  that  he 
has  examined  ten  individuals  so  affected,  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and 
has  made  two  autopsies,  all  with  negative  result.  Garlick,2  during  a 
two  years’  experience  at  a  children’s  hospital,  has  found  them  but  once. 
Heinzel3  reports  ten  autopsies  of  children  with  general  tuberculosis.  In 
none  of  these  were  tubercles  of  the  chorioid  present. 

In  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  there  are  rarely  any  observa¬ 
ble  symptoms,  the  patients  dying  of  the  general  affection  before  the 
disease  of  the  eye  has  advanced  very  far.  Sol^t^^tubercle  always 
threatens  the  existence  of  the  eye,  and  if  left  alo^yis  said  sometimes  to 
work  its  way  through  the  sclerotic.  Most  jiaQsnts  affected  with  it  die 
of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  brain  or  othep-Sfcgans. 

In  the  solitary  form,  enucleation  is  th^Mtfper  treatment.  This  is  to 
be  done  with  a  view  of  preventing  ipfe^jJn  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Sarcoma  of  the  chorioid ,  though  originating  in  a  densely-pigmented 
matrix,  is  sometimes  white  and  fw^from  pigment.  The  latter  variety 
is  more  apt  to  occur  in  youns  subjects  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  The  growth  is,  howe$m  usually  densely  pigmented,  and  some¬ 
times  consists  so  entirehyD^mall  spindle  cells  as  to  become  almost 
fibrous  in  character.  OupJtlier  times,  mixed  spindle  and  round  cells, 
and  sometimes  smj^L  round  cells,  form  the  bulk  of  the  tumor.  Knapp 
maintains  that  t&Tjpindle-celled  forms  are  outgrowths  of  the  outer 
layers  of  the  churioia,  and  that  the  round-celled  varieties  are  developed 
from  the  inn&K^®yers  and  the  chorio-capillaris.  These  growths  com¬ 
mence  as  sqfcjA,  rounded  prominences,  with  an  overlying  detachment  of 
the  refjinkX  They  can  only  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty  as  tumors 
by  w&fmfrig  them,  for  some  time,  and  seeing  either  that  they  become 

v/^\i 1  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope,  1871,  p.  99. 

4  2  Trans,  of  Roy.  Med.-Chir.  Soc.,  London.  1879,  2d  series,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  441-465. 

<  ^  s  Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderheilkunde,  1875,  Bd.  viii.  S.  355. 
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increased  in  size  or  that  new,  smaller  prominences  are  developed  on 
them.  When  they  are  large  and  have  advanced  toward  the  region  of 
the  lens,  the  newly-formed  vessels  ramifying  in  the  tumor  proper  can 
sometimes  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  overlying  retina  by 
oblique  light,  or  by  a  strong  magnifying-glass  placed  behind  the 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror.  By  this  means,  the  diagnosis  is  frequently 
rendered  more  certain. 

The  detached  retina  is  often  irregularly  pigmented.  As  the  tumors 
increase  in  size,  they  may  cause  sufficient  irritation  to  the  surrounding 
tissue  or  enough  obstruction  to  its  circulation,  to  produce  an  effusion  of 
serum  and  an  increase  of  intra-ocular  tension.  This  condition  of  affairs 
is  attended  by  clouding  of  the  cornea,  injection  of  the  pericorneal  veins, 
and  severe  pains  in  the  temple  and  forehead  ;  in  fact,  all  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  a  glaucoma  that  originate  from  other  causes. 

As  the  new  growth  increases,  it  works  its  way  into  the  sclerotic  and 
separates  and  pushes  aside  the  fibres.  Having  thus  found  entrance 


Fig.  307. 


Fig.  808. 


Section  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma  of  chorioid. 


Pigmented 


ol  chorioid. 


into  the  orbit,  it  grows  rapidly,  forming  an  ^fc^leral 
often  much  larger  than  the  original  gro\>tii(within  the 


tumor  that  is 

larger  than  the  original  grow£h^ffhin  the  eyeball.  Fig. 
307  shows  a  tumor  that  was  the  size  of  ^thonSs  egg.  It  was  hard  and 
nodulated  to  the  touch,  and  was  compSteeoof  masses  of  small  spindle 
cells  which  grew  from  a  cicatrix  that  left  by  the  removal  of  staphy¬ 


loma  of  the  cornea,  some 
filled  the  shrunken  eyeball 
also  represented  in  the  figi 
coma  of  the  chorioid.  T 
itis,  and,  having  found. 


eviously.  The  tumor  completely 
|arge  secondary  episcleral  growth  is 
308  represents  a  pigmented  sar- 
rowth  had  caused  suppurative  chorioid- 
y  through  the  sclerotic,  had  formed  a  non- 
pigmented  episcleral  m&ss'of  considerable  size.  The  intra-ocular  tumor 
was  composed  maitify  of  large  polynucleated  pigmented  cells  that  were 
mixed  with  pigm|raed  spindle  cells.  The  episcleral  growth  exhibited 
similar  cell^^jnich  were  non-pigmented.  These  conditions  are  well 
shown  in 

As  so<*n  as  the  diagnosis  is  assured,  immediate  enucleation  of  the 
Jthe  best  treatment.  This  is  so,  because  the  tumor  in  its 
rges  has  not  yet  infiltrated  either  the  sclerotic  or  the  optic  nerve, 
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thus  offering  the  best  possible  chance  for  escape  of  the  orbital  tissues. 
Notwithstanding  these  favorable  circumstances,  growths  of  a  similar 
character,  as  for  instance  in  the  liver,  are  often  found  from  one  to  three 
years  after  the  operation.  While  this  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold  the  disease  in  abeyance  for  many  years.  The  author  has 
followed  the  after-history  of  a  case  of  finely-felted,  spindle-celled,  pig¬ 
mented  sarcoma  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  after  enucleation,  during 
which  time  there  has  never  been  any  local  or  general  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  In  several  other  instances,  he  has  seen  death  from  early  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disease  in  the  liver.  Many  cases,  however,  are  lost  sight 
of  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  natural  history  of  the  disease.  For 


example,  if  disease  of  the  liver  should  manifest  itself  after  a  period  of 


some  years,  the  patient  may  pass  into  other  hands,  and  neither  the 


Fig.  309. 


B 


a.  Large  polynucleated  pigmented  cells  trom  mtra-oculaj^S^or. 

b.  Other  large  cells  lying  in  a  slightly  deeper  layer,  the^*i\jl^  being  hidden  by  the  numerous 

superficial  pigment  granules. 

c.  Round  and  spindle  cells  from  the  orbital  gr 


d.  Stroma  of  orbital  growth  as  seen  under  a  Lov\\f  pjw&r 


patient  nor  the  practitioner  supp^spthat  a  previous  tumor  of  the  eye 


had  anything  to  do  with  the  d^^opment  of  the  disease  of  the  liver. 
In  all  cases  of  sarcoma  Lerve  in  the  orl 


should  be  carelully  examn^TIaffter  enucleation  ot  the  eye,  and  it  it  be 
infiltrated  by  pigment,  iO$hould  be  again  seized  and  resected.  Where 
the  tumor  has  gra(Kiafty^ pushed  its  way  through  the  inner  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  scleral  fiofc#??,  a  smaller  extra-ocular  lump  in  a  corresponding 
position  is  ofte^found.  If  this  lump  appears  to  have  infected  the 
orbital  tissuesjQ^fe  periosteum  of  the  orbit  should  be  dissected  off  and 
the  entir^wkents  of  the  orbital  cavity  removed.  If  any  attachments 
have  fo^mw  to  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  the  points  of  adhesion  should 
be  searecNwith  a  red-hot  iron.  When  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the 
is  in  every  way  serious,  and  the  probability  of  a  return  in  the 
rr^r locality  is  very  great. 
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Metastatic  neoplasms  in  the  chorioid.  Although  primary  sarcoma 
of  the  chorioid  is  usual,  yet  secondary  deposits  in  this  membrane  are 
rare.  Virchow  says  that  in  the  eye,  as  in  other  organs  where  “  proto- 
pathic  tumors  are  common,  metastasis  is  infrequent.”  The  experience 
of  every  practitioner  bears  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  this  observation. 
Pfluger1  describes  a  metastatic  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid,  the  original 
seat  of  the  disease  being  a  naevus  of  the  neck  which  had  undergone 
sarcomatous  degeneration.  Peris,  Hirschberg,  Scholer,  Manz,  and 
Schapringer  have  each  recorded  cases  of  metastatic  carcinoma  of  the 
chorioid. 

Formation  of  bone ,  as  a  result  of  chronic  and  long-standing  irrita¬ 
tion  in  degenerated  and  shrunken  eyes,  is  often  met  with.  It  appears 
in  the  form  of  sheets  of  bone,  with  well-developed  canaliculi  and 
lacunae.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  chorioid,  and 
in  the  fibrous  exudate  that  has  formed  between  the  chorioid  and  the 
retina.  These  new  growths  occur  as  a  thin  layer  of  varying  thickness, 
which  is  situated  either  near  the  insertion  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
eyeball  or  in  the  ciliary  region.  Occasionally,  they  are  found  sufficiently 
extensive  to  form  an  incomplete  hollowed  shell.  They  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  encountered  in  phthisical  globes.  They  have  no  particular 
significance,  except  so  far  as  by  their  presence  or  growth,  they  may 
give  rise  to  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

Fig.  310. 


i 


owths.  (Pagenstecher.) 

Hyaline  colloid  gwuftrfs  are  little  projections  from  the  lamina  vitrea 
of  the  chorioid,  w£Sh  project  up  toward  the  retina  and  sometimes 
invade  its  tissu^O They  are  usually  covered  with  the  pigment  epithe¬ 
lium.  TheyN^most  frequently  met  with  in  the  equatorial  region. 

Fig.  3i&vhows  two  such  growths.  The  larger  one  exhibits  a 
concentric  staiation  of  its  tissue,  and  is  mostly  covered  by  pigment 
epithcQnV 

1  Arch,  f  Ophthalmol.,  xxx.  4.  S.  113. 
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Although  they  generally  constitute  one  of  the  forms  of  senile  de¬ 
generation  of  the  eye,  yet  Wecker  states  that  they  are  sometimes 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  chorioidal  disease  both  in  the  old 
and  young.  If  so,  they  are  then  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Coloboma  of  the  choy'ioid  is  the  name  given  to  a  congenital  defect 
which  generally  involves  both  the  retina  and  chorioid.  It  may  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  similar  faulty  development  of  the  iris.  It  usually  affects 
both  eyes,  and  may  be  hereditary.  The  defect,  which  sometimes  in¬ 
volves  the  optic  nerve,  is  generally  situated  in  or  near  the  vertical 
meridian,  and  extends  from  before  backward.  Its  greatest  breadth  is 
often  placed  posteriorly,  and  it  runs  to  a  point  anteriorly.  At  times, 
however,  it  may  be  broader  in  the  middle.  Its  edges  are  irregular,  and 
,  frequently  have  projections  into  which  the  chorioid  runs.  Ophthalmo- 
scopically,  it  appears  as  a  bright  white  area,  which  corresponds  in  size  to 


Fig.  311. 


the  defect  of  the  epithelial  and  the  chorioidal  stroma  pigment. 

This  defect  lies  at  a  much  dd^Wr  level  than  its  edges.  Over  it,  blood¬ 
bearing  retinal  vessels  a  sharp  bend,  sometimes  to  rise  to  the 

retinal  level  on  the  ofchJ^side,  and  again  to  disappear  into  the  cho¬ 
rioidal  stroma  at  ttfe  edges  of  the  coloboma.  If  the  defect  be  large, 
irregularities  in  ite  ofcrfer  Avail,  which  are  scaphoid  and  bulging  outward 
at  points,  can  Js^Jrally  be  seen.  The  optic  disk  is  either  round  or 
horizontal  ovdQwhile  the  central  artery  and  vein  have  a  distribution, 
which,  aMfi^h  variable,  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  In  some  instances,  the  coloboma  solely  affects  the  macular 

regiom  In  such  cases,  its  borders  are  nearly  round,  irregularly  curved,  or 
There  is  always  a  fault  in  the  field  of  vision  which  corre- 
general  form  with  the  defect  in  the  retina  and  chorioid.  In 


rhanvtStyd. 
^oxras  in 


(Jaeger.) 


Coloboma  of  the 
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some  cases  of  macular  coloboma,  the  amblyopia,  however,  is  so  great  as 
to  render  an  accurate  mapping  of  the  field  impossible. 

Fig.  311  gives  an  excellent  representation  of  a  well-marked  colo¬ 
boma  of  the  chorioid.  Here,  the  optic  disk  is  almost  vertical  oval  with  a 
peculiar  pyramidal  excavation  at  its  lower  part,  that  extends  to  the 
scleral  ring.  Over  the  edge  of  the  scleral  ring,  the  lower  retinal  vein 
bends  sharply,  as  is  so  often  seen  with  the  retinal  vessels  in  glaucoma. 
The  whole  distribution  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  anomalous,  they  sending 
small  branches  into  a  delicate  whitish  membrane  which  overlies  the 
coloboma.  The  excavation  is  divided  into  three  portions  of  different 
depths — the  deepest  being  nearest  the  disk.  The  edges  of  the  coloboma 


Fig.  312. 


are  bounded  by  an  irreguhnyBlack  stripe  covered  in  places  with  pigment 
massing.  At  the  righc-hittu  edge,  the  pigment  of  the  chorioid  is  want¬ 
ing  in  places,  thus  enaming  a  view  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  its  stroma 
to  be  obtained. 

The  post-inoj  appearance  of  an  interesting  case  is  shown  in 
Fig.  312.  the  pupil  is  ovoid  with  its  long  axis  in  the  direction 

of  the  colfl&i^nL  Beneath  it,  separated  by  some  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  irk,  there  is  an  ovoid  coloboma  which  communicates  with  the 
defecti^^e  chorioid  by  a  slit-like  cleft  in  the  ciliary  body.  The  ciliary 
prdtess^s  are  distorted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cleft  and  one  of  the  vorti- 
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cose  veins  stops  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the  coloboma.  A  few  vessels 
are  seen  lying  deeply  in  the  colobomatous  area. 

Although  many  ophthalmoscopic  cases  have  been  reported,  yet  there 
have  been  so  few  in  which  the  eyeball  has  been  dissected,  that  the  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  character  of  the  tissue  found  in  the  coloboma,  are  at 
variance.  Two  of  the  most  careful  autopsies  are  those  reported  by 
Arlt.1  In  the  second  of  these,  a  membrane,  which  was  continuous  with 
both  the  retina  and  the  chorioid,  could  be  seen  crossing  the  coloboma. 
In  this  membrane,  all  of  the  retinal  structures  were  found  imperfectly 
developed  and  scattered.  A  few  specks  of  pigment  in  a  fibrous  tissue, 
was  all  that  remained  to  represent  the  chorioid. 

The  defect  is  often  accompanied  by  microphthalmus.  At  times,  a 
string  of  fibrous  tissue  and  bloodvessels  can  be  se^n  running  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  coloboma  forward  to  the  position  of  the  lens.  So 
far  as  embryology  has  given  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  affection, 
it  would  appear  to  depend  upon  a  failure  of  the  foetal  slit  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  eye-bladder,  to  close.  According  to  Yon  Ammon,  the  foetal  slit 
closes  normally  from  before  backward,  thus  accounting  for  those  in¬ 
stances  in  which  there  is  a  coloboma  of  the  chorioid  without  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  iris.  Our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  macula  lutea 
is  not  sufficient  to  offer  a  good  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the 
form  of  coloboma  which  occurs  in  that  region. 

1  Krankheiten  des  Auges,  S.  129. 
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Hyalitis.  Inasmuch  as  the  vitreous  is  devoid  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves, 
being  simply  a  mass  of  transparent  mucoid  material  that  derives  its  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  bloodvessels  of  the  ciliary  processes,  retina,  and  chorioid, 
by  endosmosis,  its  pathological  changes  are  few,  being  mostly  secondary 
to  other  inflammatory  or  degenerative  processes  in  the  tissues  of  the 
eye.  Entopic  examination  shows  that  there  are  groups  of  cells,  beaded 
filaments,  and  membranous  expansions  in  every  vitreous,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jago,  are  so  disposed  that  there  is  a  central  bag  with  septa 
leading  out  from  it  that  are  so  arranged  as  to  divide  the  rest  of  the 
vitreous  into  smaller  bags.  The  ophthalmoscope  fails  to  reveal  these 
cells  and  septa,  which,  although  throwing  sufficient  shadow  on  the  retina 
to  be  readily  noticed  by  the  individual,  are  invisible  when  the  fundus  is 
illuminated  by  the  mirror.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  the  structures  of 
the  vitreous  become  thickened  by  proliferation,  or  when  they  undergo 
degeneration  and  become  more  opaque,  that  they  can  be  discerned 
ophthalmoscopically. 

The  majority  of  the  opacities  of  the  vitreous  are,  however,  dependent 
upon  either  the  wandering  of  lymph-cells  into  the  tissue  (which  are  visible 
as  a  delicate  cloud),  or  the  changes  that  are  undergone  by  them  during 
their  transformation  into  fibrous  tissue  or  degeneration  into  pus.  At 
times,  they  may  be  due  to  hemorrhages  from  the  vessels  qf  ^fraciliary  pro¬ 
cesses  or  of  the  retina  into  the  structure  of  the  humojwJSi  subsequent 
changes  in  the  effused  blood.  Where  there  is  a  woun|W£4he  eyeball,  any 
bead  of  vitreous  which  has  been  caught  in  the  poinUjOnjury,  can  often  be 
seen  becoming  gray  from  infiltration  with  wTand^fe»g  cells.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  a  gray  streak  running  back  into  tha^S)ind  made  in  the  vitreous 
by  the  perforating  body,  may  be  observed  (^itji  the  ophthalmoscope.  At 
times,  a  fine  cloud-like  mass  may  be  recjinized  at  the  termination  of  this 
gray  streak,  thus  indicating  the  presenQ^of  a  foreign  object.  Sometimes, 
minute  splinters  of  metal  or  small  s^t  become  encapsulated  and  remain 
in  the  vitreous  for  years  with  outproducing  any  serious  disturbance. 
Usually,  however,  such  bodi^^Jidually  find  their  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  eyeball,  where  they  maFwbduce  purulent  chorioiditis  or  give  rise  to 
sympathetic  ophthalmi^  times,  a  local  abscess  forms  around  them, 
which,  pointing  througrh-ttie  sclera,  allows  them  to  be  thus  evacuated. 
In  some  cases,  a  of  the  vitreous  gives  rise  to  a  proliferation  of 

fibrous  tissue  tha^©  sufficient  to  cause  a  depressed  cicatrix  in  the  sclera 
with  detachn^Mvaf  the  retina. 

As  previ&m^y  pointed  out,  hyalitis,  when  not  traumatic,  is  necessarily 
secondarvV  vphthalmoscopically,  it  manifests  itself  either  by  a  fine 
cloudi^gyq^d  delicate  stippling  of  the  vitreous,  by  the  formation  of 
filai^entSf  membranes,  and  irregularly  rounded  masses  ( flocculi ),  or  by  a 
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disintegration  and  softening  of  its  tissues  (synchysis).  The  various 
opacities,  in  whatever  manner  produced,  throw  shadows  on  the  retina, 
causing  the  patients  to  complain  of  seeing  such  objects  as  “ flies,” 
“  spiders,”  or  “  networks  of  filaments.”  This  symptom  is  denominated 
myodesopia .  Muscce  volitantes  are  by  no  means  always  caused  by 
serious  change  in  the  vitreous,  being  frequently  found  to  disturb  feeble 
patients  with  normal  vitreous  humors,  whose  retinae  are  hyperaesthetic 
from  overwork.  Anyone  who  has  not  been  annoyed  with  such  objects 


Fig.  313. 


En topic  ^j!ges.  (Jago.) 

during  reading  or  in  looking  the  field  of  a  microscope,  can  readily 
get  an  idea  of  what  is  seen^^pomplained  of  by  his  patient,  by  holding 
a  visiting-card  which  h$&^Sl  a  hole  pricked  into  it,  close  in  front  of  his 
eye.  By  now  giving^ll^card  a  series  of  shaking  movements  so  as  to 
cause  the  pin-hole1  totpass  across  his  field  of  vision,  while  he  looks  at 
the  blue  sky,  or^ome  brightly  illuminated  object,  he  will  notice  a  series 
of  en  topic  im^£?  and  shadows.  Fig.  313  represents  the  beaded  fila¬ 
ments  whid^are  to  be  seen  entopically  in  every  vitreous,  by  the  use  of 
a  small^^bit  of  divergent  light.  The  upper  end  of  the  filament  being 
furtheN-pbm  the  retina,  throws  a  larger  shadow  and  therefore  appears 
of  gAater  size.  Such  filaments  form  a  network  throughout  the  vit- 
The  light-centres  of  the  individual  beads  may  be  made  to 
Xppear  black  when  they  are  examined  in  a  beam  of  convergent  light, 
„<2>s  mch  as  can  be  easily  obtained  by  placing  a  convex  lens  of  half-inch 
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focus  in  front  of  the  eye  and  varying  the  distance  at  which  it  is  held  as 
it  is  desired  to  throw  the  focus  in  the  more  superficial  or  the  deeper- 
lying  parts  of  the  vitreous. 

The  very  fine,  diffuse,  dust-like  opacities  in  the  vitreous  that  are 
so  often  associated  with  specific  chorio-retinitis,  are  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  encountered  than  the  filaments  and  flocculi.  These  dust-like 
opacities  may  be  either  diffused  throughout  the  humor  or  condensed 
into  ball-like  masses.  The  filaments  and  flocculi  are  generally  found 
most  developed  in  either  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  part  of  the  vit¬ 
reous.  They  are  usually  accompanied  with  sufficient  breaking  down  of  the 
tissues  of  the  vitreous  to  allow  them  to  float  freely  about  with  the  various 
movements  of  the  eye.  When  the  vitreous  opacities  develop  suddenly  and 
when  they  are  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  they  are  generally 
caused  by  hemorrhages  which  have  originated  in  the  ciliary  processes.  If 
they  are  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  humor,  they  result  from 
breakages  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  retina.  Under  ophthalmoscopic 
illumination,  they  appear  blackish  or  brownish.  When  situated  in  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous,  their  red  color  can  be  frequently 
demonstrated  by  oblique  illumination.  They  are  often  absorbed,  but 
at  times,  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  leave  cholesterin  crystals 
behind  them.  More  frequently,  permanent  muscae  remain.  When 
there  is  extensive  softening  or  fluidity  of  the  vitreous,  the  opacities  can 
be  seen  making  considerable  excursions  through  it.  When  cholesterin 
or  tyrosin  crystals  are  present,  a  brilliant  silvery  or  golden  shower  can 
be  noticed  moving  about  in  the  vitreous  with  every  motion  of  the  eye. 
When  there  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  eye,  the  vitreous  opacities  are 
apt  to  be  filamentous  and  membraniform  in  character.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  those  opacities  which  are  produced  in  inflammations  of  the 
ciliary  body.  In  many  cases  of  myopia  with  thinning  an^taphyloma 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe,  the  adjacent  vitreousu^feomes  fluid. 
This  shows  why  myopes  are  especially  likely  to  be  aproyed  by  muscm 
volitantes.  By  some  anatomists,  this  condition  isjiq^  accepted  as  a 
breaking  down  of  any  part  of  the  vitreous  hum^dGw  is  considered  to 
be  a  detachment  of  the  vitreous  from  the  retmO^Howing  the  interven¬ 
ing  space  to  be  occupied  by  effused  serum  and  Jy^nph. 

New  growths  in  the  vitreous ,  consisting  oipillars  and  coils  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  and  newly-formed  vesselQire  occasionally  met  with  in 
cases  of  proliferating  retinitis.  A  representation  of  such  vessels  before- 
they  have  attained  any  very  great  tffee,  is  given  in  Fig.  276.  It  is  only 
in  rare  cases  of  chronic  inflamn@orr,  whilst  the  vitreous  remains  com¬ 
paratively  clear,  that  such  np^rowths  can  be  seen  and  studied. 

Persistent  hyaloid  cvrlfirik  '  In  studying  eye-grounds  with  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  a  little  tag  tfPiissue  attached  to  the  sheath  of  the  retinal 
vessels  at  the  porus  6$MJ)us,  and  floating  about  with  the  motions  of  the 
eye,  is  frequentlv(s<phi.  More  rarely,  whitish  strings,  which  lead 
out  from  the  ^arf^point  and  branch  in  the  vitreous,  can  sometimes 
be  followed  tuS^ posterior  pole  of  the  lens.  In  the  latter  form,  these 
are  evidently  fhickened  remnants  of  the  foetal  hyaloid  artery  and  its 
branche^r®^  main  stem  of  which  thus  demonstrates  the  position  of 
the  vitaiows  canal.  Several  cases  of  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  which 
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remained  blood-bearing,  are  reported.  Knapp1  has  recorded  one  in 
which  the  condition  was  present  in  both  eyes. 

Parasites  in  the  vitreous.  Numerous  cases  of  the  development  of 
cysticercus  in  the  vitreous  humor  are  reported  in  Germany.  The 
affection  is  much  rarer  in  Austria,  England,  France,  and  this  country. 
If  seen  soon  after  the  development  of  the  parasite  and  its  entrance  into 
the  vitreous,  before  it  has  excited  sufficient  inflammation  to  produce 
much  opacity,  it  presents  a  very  striking  picture,  which,  with  full  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  pupil,  is  generally  easily  recognized.  A  bluish  ball  with 
translucent  walls,  which  not  only  moves  in  the  vitreous  with  the  motions 
of  the  eye,  is  seen,  but  the  parasite  has  an  independent  peristaltic  motion, 
and  at  times  exhibits  a  curious  iridescence  on  its  surface.  Occasionally, 
the  little  bladder-like  form  will  thrust  out  its  head,  when  the  characteristic 
quadrate  form  with  its  suctorial  pores  and  the  construction  of  the  neck, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  Becker  records  a  case  in  which 
the  point  of  entrance  through  which  the  animal  worked  its  way  into 
the  vitreous  could  be  observed.  Jaeger  has  given  a  masterly  picture  of 
a  cysticercus  whilst  it  remained  partly  imbedded  in  the  retina.  Becker 
has  reported  a  case  in  which  two  cysticerci  were  found  in  one  eye. 

The  diagnosis  of  vitreous  opacities  with  the  eye-mirror  is  usually 
easy.  Ordinarily,  they  are  best  studied  by  the  upright  image  with  a 
strong  magnifying-glass  placed  behind  the  hole  in  the  mirror.  For  those 
which  lie  immediately  behind  the  lens,  a  convex  spherical  lens  of  five 
to  six  diopters’  strength  should  be  employed.  Weaker  lenses  can  be 
used  for  those  that  lie  deeper.  If  fine  dust-like  opacities  be  present  in 
the  vitreous,  a  magnifier  is  not  only  needed,  but  a  weak-light  mirror 
must  be  employed  to  appreciate  them  properly.  Dense  opacities  can 
sometimes  be  best  seen  with  the  strong  light  of  Ijite  inverted  image, 
taking  care  to  hold  the  condensing  lens  first  §^rihe  eye,  and  then 
gradually  to  withdraw  it  until  the  inverted  im^  of  the  edge  of  «the 
pupil  is  obtained.  By  this  means,  the  entira^Kckness  of  the  vitreous 
humor  can  be  explored.  wCj 

In  case  of  fluid  vitreous  caused  by  Wg-standing  and  chronic  disease 
of  the  chorioid  or  ciliary  body,  littb6"^Bwbe  expected  from  treatment. 
In  acute  forms,  which  are  acc|m>aJied  by  inflammation,  however, 
depletory  and  alterative  measuro^Svith  rest  of  both  eyes,  will  frequently 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  ^ 

Even  in  desperate  case^Xfifther  chronic  or  acute,  where  there  has 
been  a  recent  and  sudden^4n^rease  of  the  opacities,  remedies  should  be 
given  a  fair  trial,  as^^Aently,  considerable  improvement  will  result. 
When  there  is  ciji^\  injection,  without  increase  of  tension,  atropine 
should  be  instilleAiTood  taken  from  the  temple,  and  the  patient  put 
under  the  influence  of  some  preparation  of  mercury,  or  of  mercury  in 
combination^^  iodide  of  potassium.  In  more  chronic  cases,  where 
the  patiejM©not  too  feeble,  he  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  given  either 
fluid  ^Akcl  of  jaborandi  by  the  rectum,  or  muriate  of  pilocarpine  by 
subcS^eous  injection,  in  doses  that  are  sufficient  to  cause  profuse 
ting.  Later,  when  the  patient  is  permitted  to  go  about,  benefit 
be  derived  from  the  employment  of  Turkish  baths. 


i  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  iii.  p.  190. 


CHAPTER  XXI Y. 

GLAUCOMA. 


Glaucoma  is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  eye-symptoms  that  is 
characterized  by  periodical  obscurations  of  vision  and  a  diminution  of 
the  range  of  accommodation,  in  association  with  an  increase  of  intra¬ 
ocular  tension,  haziness  of  the  cornea,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  pericor¬ 
neal  venous  injection,  fulness  of  the  anterior  scleral  veins,  and  a  dull- 
purplish  discoloration  that  is  situated  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
At  times,  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  but  little  discomfort 
beyond  the  gradual  loss  of  vision.  At  other  times,  they  are  associated 
with  an  agonizing  pain  in  the  eye  and  forehead.  In  this  latter  type, 


Fig.  314. 


there  is  intense  vascular  injection  tpfthe  conjunctiva  of  both  the  lids 
and  eyeball.  After  recurrina^^^s,  permanent  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision,  with  excavatjSj^of  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic 
nerve,  takes  place.  WhqfP  the  disease  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  a 
degeneration  of  the  eyebaPk-ending  in  atrophic  shrinking  of  the  globe, 
ensues.  Fig.  314  gites^  view  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of 
the  head  of  the  op0|  nerve  in  the  eye  of  a  seventy-three-year-old 
female,  who  ha(F^^nolind  from  glaucoma  for  three  years.  The  halo 
around  the  d^srvtnd  the  appearances  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
vessels  againstNne  edge  of  the  excavation,  are  well  shown.  Fig.  315 
shows  a  of  this  nerve  magnified  half  as  much  as  the  ophthalmo- 

scopicjfickHre.  In  it,  the  tissue  which  constituted  the  head  of  the  nerve 
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can  be  seen  to  be  pushed  back  into  the  sheath  between  the  scleral  edges 
and  massed  against  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  lamina  cribrosa  itself 
has  been  displaced  backward.  When  these  symptoms  arise  without  any 


Fig.  315. 


Section  of  optic-nerve  head  of  same.  (Jaeger.) 

known  cause,  the  affection  is  called  'primary  glaucoma.  When  they 
follow  lesions  or  inflammatory  changes  in  the  eyeball,  the  condition  is 
termed  secondary  glaucoma . 

Primary  glaucoma  always  affects  both  eyes,  although  there  may  be 
an  interval  of  several  years  between  the  attacks.  It  is  usually  a  dis- 

Fig.  316. 


Frequency  o  f 


!ry  glaucoma  at  different  life-periods.  (Priestley  Smith.) 


ease  of  late%&Jddle  life,  being  very  exceptional  in  the  young.  Out  of 
three  hun^^l  and  eighty-eight  patients  admitted  for  operation  for 
glaucoma,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  Arlt’s  clinic,  in  Vienna,  ninety- 
thre^osfere  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  one  hundred  and 
twen^-nine  between  fifty  and  sixty,  one  hundred  and  ten  between 
•,  sixty  and  seventy,  and  seventeen  over  seventy.  Of  the  remaining 
\nirty-nine  under  forty  years  of  age,  thirty-four  were  found  to  be 
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Fig.  317. 


between  thirty  and  forty  years,  four  between  twenty  and  thirty  years, 
and  one  was  aged  sixteen  years.  More  lately,  Priestley  Smith  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  table  (Fig.  316)  showing  the  frequency  of  primary  glaucoma 
at  different  life-periods.  From  this,  it  appears  that  this  form  of  the 
disease  is  most  frequent  in  the  decade  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  years, 
and  that  it  is  more  prevalent  in  females  at  any  age  than  it  is  in  males. 

A  manifest  hereditary  predisposition  to  it  exists  in  many  families. 
By  most  European  writers  it  is  asserted  to  be  more  frequent  in  some 
races,  notably  among  the  Jews.  Moura  has  found  the  disease  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  much  more  common  among  the  negroes  than  among  the 
whites.  The  eyes  affected  by  it  are  usually  hypermetropic.  The  feeble 
and  cachectic  are  more  liable  to  the  disease,  and  any  great  mental 
depression  predisposes  to  an  attack. 

Simple  glaucoma  ( glaucoma  simplex )  in  some  cases  is  most  insidious 
in  its  onset.  Except  temporary  obscurations  of  sight,  slight  recurrent 
congestions  of  the  eyeball,  and  tendencies  to  see  rainbows  around  lights, 
there  is  nothing  to  alarm  the  patient.  Gradually,  however,  the  field  of 
vision  is  diminished,  a  halo  forms  around  the  optic  disk,  a  deep  and 
complete  excavation  of  the  head  of  the  nerve  is  produced,  and  sight 
slowly  vanishes,  never  to  return. 

Fig.  317  gives  a  good  view  of  the  advanced  stage  of  this  form  of  the 
disease.  The  eyeball  is  represented  of  its  natural  size.  It  was  stony 
hard.  The  anterior  chamber  is  almost  obliter¬ 
ated.  The  iris  is  much  atrophied,  and  the  head 
of  the  optic  nerve  shows  a  complete  and  charac¬ 
teristic  excavation. 

Subacute  glaucoma  {glaucoma  subacutum). 

It  is  rare  to  have  the  whole  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  pass  without  some  acute  or  subacute 
flammatory  exacerbations.  These,  which 
expressive  of  this  type  of  the  disease, 
accompanied  by  marked  redness  of  the  eyes, 
intense  haze  of  the  cornea,  dilatation  of  the, 
pupil,  and  great  hardness  of  the  eyelj 
During  the  attack,  there  is  severe  nen 
pain  in  the  eye,  forehead,  and  temple, >^ch, 
at  times,  extends  to  the  side  of  the  nW§  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
The  attack,  if  left  alone,  subsides,  j^^vision  improves,  to  be  followed, 
at  intervals  of  some  weeks  or  mon>M)  by  another  seizure.  In  fact,  in 
all  its  forms,  glaucoma  is  esseAmHy  a  disease  of  remissions,  and  even 
patients  wjio  have  been  kyig^iind  from  it,  have  their  light  and  their 
dark  days.  The  eye  is  af(w^s  better  after  sleep. 

Acute  glaucoma  {glaucoma  acutum,  glaucoma  fulminans).  In  rare 
cases,  where  previomXpnscuration  of  the  field  of  vision  and  rainbows 
around  lights  hawaAeMer  not  existed  or  have  escaped  attention,  the 
patient  is  sudde^y  seized  with  agonizing  pain  in  the  eye,  temple,  and 
forehead.  TMys  accompanied  by  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva,  slight 
swelling  o^fihe  lids,  and  great  dimming  of  sight.  The  eyeball  becomes 
stony  li&^ds  lie  cornea  gets  steamy,  needle-pricked,  and  ansesthetic. 
Thes^ronaitions  continue  until,  in  severe  cases,  a  single  attack  will  in  a 
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few  hours  entirely  destroy  vision.  Later,  a  condition  known  as  glau¬ 
comatous  cataract  may  develop. 

If  an  eye  suffering  from  acute  or  subacute  attack  of  glaucoma  be 
examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  media  have  not  become 
sufficiently  cloudy  either  to  prevent  or  to  materially  impair  a  view  of 
the  fundus,  it  will  be  frequently  seen  that  the  central  artery  markedly 
pulsates.  In  cases  where  this  pulsation  is  not  present,  the  slightest 
pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  tense  eyeball  will  call  it  forth.  This 
phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  increased  intra-ocular  tension 
prevents  the  arterial  blood  from  entering  the  eye  except  during  the 
maximum  of  intra-vascular  pressure.  The  veins  are  usually  tortuous 
and  enlarged.  In  some  cases,  there  are  extavasations  of  blood  into  the 


Fig.  318 


retina.  After  repeated  attacks,  ^rTong  duration,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  vessels  in  the  head  of  the  ^netive  have  altered  their  position,  and 
that  they  present  a  sharp  bend  a^he  edge  of  the  disk,  and  then  disap¬ 
pear  from  sight,  f  Generally  at  a  deeper  level.  Here  they 


penetrate  the  lamina  and  are  lost  to  view.  In  many  long¬ 

standing  cases  with  coihjjme  excavation  of  the  head  of  the  nerve,  the 
differences  of  level*  bl^een  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  and  the  edge 


of  the  disk  is  so  ^re^Fthat,  while  the  vessels  in  the  retina,  before  they 
bend  over  the^dge  of  the  disk,  may  be  seen  either  without  a  correct¬ 
ing  lens  or  AmP  a  convex  glass  of  one  or  two  diopters’  strength,  they 
can  only  be  siarply  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  with  a  concave 
glass  ofmm  one  to  four  diopters.  In  most  cases,  except  those  of  very 
longN^hding,  the  excavations  are  very  unequal  in  depth,  gener- 
al]^)eing  the  deepest  near  the  centre  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Nj0r^nce  of  the  central  vessels.  In  many  cases  of  commencing  glau- 
kCoina,  and  in  all  cases  of  complete  glaucoma,  a  broad  yellowish  band, 
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which  is  either  evenly  developed  on  all  sides,  or  extends  farthest  to  the 
temporal  side,  is  found  at  the  place  that  is  usually  occupied  by  the  scleral 
ring,  and  beyond  it.  It  is  more  dense  and  pronounced  in  color  near  the 
disk,  and  is  fainter  and  tinged  red-brown  on  the  outer  side.  Pig.  318 
gives  a  life-like  representation  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  a 
marked  case  of  chronic  glaucoma  which  occurred  in  the  eye  of  a  school¬ 
mistress  aged  sixty-four,  who  had  been  affected  by  the  disease  for  two 
years.  In  this  instance,  the  halo  around  the  disk  is  unusually  broad  and 
distinct.  Although  the  patient  had  never  suffered  any  pain  in  the  eye, 
there  had  been  a  gradual  clouding  of  the  sight,  which  became  so  bad 
that  she  could  only  see  the  motions  of  the  hand  with  difficulty.  At  the 
time  of  examination,  and  for  some  months  afterward,  there  was  a  very 
marked  spontaneous  arterial  pulse.  This  gradually  disappeared,  and 
could  only  be  called  forth  by  pressure. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  glaucoma,  failure  of  accommodation,  causing 
a  rapid  and  irregular  increase  of  any  existing  presbyopia,  is  generally 
found.  When  this  symptom  is  accompanied  by  occasional  clouding  of 
vision,  or  by  a  “ sickly”  appearance  of  the  optic  disk  with  broadening 
of  the  scleral  ring,  this  symptom  should  always  arrest  attention. 

During  the  first,  or,  as  Arlt  terms  it,  the  congestive  stage  of  the 
disease,  there  are  periodical  obscurations  of  vision,  which  become  less 
marked  and  sometimes  disappear  entirely  after  sleep.  Rainbows  around 
lights  are  seen ;  this  being  probably  due  to  clouding  of  the  media, 
principally  of  the  cornea.  As  focal  illumination  of  the  cornea  shows  a 
marked  haze  which  is  densest  in  the  centre,  this  symptom  is  probably 
dependent  upon  disturbance  in  this  membrane.  Opacities  may  develop 
in  the  vitreous  humor.  There  may  also  be  haziness  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mauthner  and  others,  who  found 
that  the  incision  made  in  the  corneo-scleral  junction  nummary  to 
iridectomy,  caused  the  eye  to  become  bright  and  clear^prhe  ^aze  °f 
the  cornea  resembles  that  produced  by  breathing  om^Jjgs.  Examina¬ 
tion  with  a  magnifying-glass  shows  the  haze  to  ^Kuniform  and  not 
resolvable  into  minute  points.  In  acute  cases,  the  epithelial  cells 

are  shed,  and  the  corneal  surface  appears  u  »«^fij-stuck.” 

Total  or  partial  loss  of  the  sensibility  of  ^g/cornea,  dependent  upon 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  membrane,  wmmi  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  may  involve  the  entire  area w  isolated  portions. 

Venous  congestion  shows  itself  rjH0£y  in  the  dull-bluish  pericorneal 
zone  and  in  the  tortuosity  of  thajQfe-conjunctival  veins  which  emerge 
from  the  sclera  in  the  neigh^Kbou  of  the  insertions  of  the  straight 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Cj* 

Dilatation  of  the  pupiFi^generally  irregularly  oval  in  outline,  ex¬ 
cept  in  acute  cases.  Di  sutfn  instances,  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  at  times 
swollen  and  cloudy.  %Kpthe  advanced  stages,  it  is  discolored  and  atro¬ 
phic.  At  times,  tlmQs  is  so  shrunken  as  to  form  a  band,  which  in  some 
places  may  be^WKa  millimeter  in  width.  Narrowing  of  the  anterior 
chamber  and>^^development  of  a  greenish  reflex  from  the  pupil,  are 
well  mark^Ain  all  advanced  cases.  These  have  been  described  by  Beer, 
Fischer^Kcftmany  of  the  older  writers ;  the  first-named  author  giving 
admii^le*colored  plates  of  these  conditions  and  of  glaucomatous  cataract. 

a? 
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Increase  of  tension,  though  always  present  in  the  attacks  of  acute  and 
the  exacerbations  of  subacute  glaucoma,  is  often  absent  in  simple  glau¬ 
coma.  It  varies  much  in  degree.  In  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  it 
may  remain  materially  unchanged  for  many  weeks  at  a  time.  The  ball 
may  be  stony  hard,  or  its  hardness  may  be  but  slightly  increased.  Be¬ 
sides  the  actual  increase  of  tension,  there  is  a  change  in  the  consistence 
of  the  scleral  tissue.  This  becomes  rigid,  especially  in  old  and  gouty 
subjects,  and  seems  at  times,  on  palpation,  to  possess  more  or  less  the 
texture  of  tough  parchment,  rather  than  the  pliant  suppleness  of  the 
healthy  sclerotic.  The  author  recalls  a  case  of  the  absolute  form  of  the 
disease,  with  the  development  of  cataract  occurring  after  an  acute  attack 
of  glaucoma,  in  which,  during  an  iridectomy  undertaken  to  alleviate  the 
intense  pain  in  and  around  the  blind  eye,  the  tissue  fairly  “  cried” 
under  the  puncture  with  a  lance-knife,  just  as  is  sometimes  found  on 
incising  dense  scirrhous  growths. 

Field  of  vision  diminishes  as  the  disease  advances.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  there  is  some  general  contraction  in  the  form-field,  which,  though 
much  more  marked  to  the  nasal  side,  usually  has  its  greatest  loss  situated 
in  and  down.  At  a  later  stage,  even  when  the  disease  has  attacked  the 
fixation-point,  the  field  still  shrinks  most  rapidly  from  this  side,  until 
finally,  vision  exists  only  in  the  temporal  field.  While  these  statements 
hold  good  in  the  majority  of  cases,  many  marked  exceptions  are  found, 
central  vision  not  unfrequently  being  attacked  before  any  great  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  field  is  manifest.  In  cases  of  typical  contraction,  the  color- 
fields  retain  their  usual  relations  to  the  form-fields,  while  in  neuritic  and 
essential  atrophies,  the  color-fields  frequently  shrink  much  faster  than 
the  form- fields.  Laqueur,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  subject,  informs 
us  that  he  has  examined  the  fields  in  one  hundre^jVand  seventy-five 
cases,  and  of  these,  fifty-six  presented  nearly  normahexGfent,  with  greatly 
diminished  central  vision.  Of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
cases,  ten  showed  contraction  exclusively  invraj^ temporal  field.  With 
one  exception,  central  vision  was  also  mi^fiMm paired.  Twenty-four 
cases  exhibited  concentric  limitation  of  the  field,  which  in  some  instances 
was  so  great  as  to  make  it  difficult  faotns^patients  to  get  about;  in  these 
central  vision  remained  fair  ( e .  Ninety-five  cases  showed  con¬ 

traction  of  the  nasal  field,  the  greatest  shrinkage  being  at  times  situated 
in  and  up,  and  sometimes  in  anWown. 

All  typical  glaucomatou&C&fccavations  begin  at  the  position  of  the 
scleral  ring,  where  the  v^&Se^  are  sharply  bent  as  they  dip  into  the  ex¬ 
cavation.  Beyond  th^4nere  is  a  broad  whitish-yellow  band,  which  is 
described  as  the  gj&ucoihatous  halo.  Where  central  vision  remains  fair, 
while  the  cup  apj^eats  to  be  complete,  it  must  be  concluded,  with  Mauth- 
ner,  that,  owin^toihe  diaphanousness  of  the  nerve-fibres,  the  extent  of 
the  excavatmfoyis1  overestimated.  It  always  extends  to  the  scleral  ring. 
In  cases  it  is  incomplete,  and  is  taking  place  in  eyes  where  there 

is  alr^dXa  physiological  excavation,  a  most  instructive  picture  is  ob- 
taind^yTIere,  as  shown  in  Fig.  319,  the  double  bend  of  the  central 
ve^ls — one  at  the  scleral  ring  and  a  second  in  the  head  of  the  nerve  at 
>ffik<3lge  of  the  physiological  excavation — can  be  plainly  seen. 

^^The  double  excavation  here  shown,  occurred  in  the  eye  of  a  day- 
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laborer,  aged  fifty-five  years,  who  was  affected  with  subacute  glaucoma. 
Seven  months  previously,  after  severe  headache,  most  marked  in  the 
forehead,  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  was  accompanied  by  flashing  of 
light,  his  vision  rapidly  failed,  so  that  at  the  time  of  examination,  all 
perception  of  light  was  lost.  In  many  cases  of  incipient  glaucoma,  be¬ 
fore  the  excavation  fairly  commences,  a  dull  red-gray  clouding  of  the 
head  of  the  nerve,  followed  by  a  reddish,  waxy  transparency  of  its  tissue, 
is  found.  In  such  instances,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  when  the 


Fig.  319. 


Glaucomatous  excavation  taking  place) 


optic  nerve  with  a  physiological  excavation. 


X? 

excavation  first  make&»i1^appearance,  and  it  is  only  by  most  careful 
study  of  the  fine  braiC^hls  of  the  retinal  vessels  that  run  over  the  tem¬ 
poral  side  of  the4djgk,  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  certain.  Where 
there  is  incipient^S^Scity  of  the  lens,  or  haziness  of  the  cornea,  it  be¬ 
comes  impos^iW^fcu  diagnosticate  an  excavation  in  its  early  stages.  For 
several  da^d\Veeks,  the  head  of  the  nerve  and  the  lamina  cribrosa  may 
retain  a  considerable  degree  of  resiliency.  Further,  there  are  cases 
recorded^) v  competent  observers,  in  which  a  glaucomatous  cup  of  from 
thje^(^  four  diopters  in  depth,  is  said  to  have  filled  out,  and  the  head 
klje  nerve  to  have  regained  its  normal  level  after  iridectomy. 


In 
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cases  of  hemorrhagic  glaucoma,  the  excavation  may  be  filled  with  a 
blood-clot.  Immediately  to  the  outside  of  the  scleral  ring,  a  yellowish- 
white  band,  which  is  generally  denser  and  more  intense  in  color  at  its 
inner  part,  and  at  times  slightly  stippled,  and  of  yellowish-brown  hue 
at  its  outer  part,  is  found.  Sometimes,  this  is  nearly  uniform  in  breadth 
all  around  the  disk.  Oftener,  however,  it  is  broader  to  the  temporal 
side,  and  at  times,  may  be  developed  at  this  point  only. 

Hemorrhagic  glaucoma ;  Grlaucoma  hcemorrhagicum ;  Grlaucoma 
apoplecticum.  According  to  Laqueur,1  this  form  occurs  in  about  three 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  the  disease  (seven  cases  out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight).  Whether  the  retinal  and  vitreous  hemorrhages  are  looked 


Fig.  320. 


Cystoid  cicr+~{~ 


upon  as  the  early  symptoms  of  the.dn^Jle,  or,  as  most  writers  assert, 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  glau^feiatous  outbreak,  this  form  of  the 
affection  deserves  special  attend  on\jJ|)on  account  of  its  clinical  impor¬ 
tance,  and  from  the  fact  that  iriffiptomy  usually  fails  to  give  relief,  and 
even  hastens  the  loss  of  sightQ&s  noted  by  Coccius  and  Pagenstecher, 
the  increased  pressure  a^®l  tfiliary  neuralgia  may  occur  in  from  two 
to  five  days  after  the  redmb  hemorrhages,  but,  as  Yon  Graefe  says,  they 
ordinarily  develop  f/obyrour  to  ten  weeks  later.  The  hemorrhagic  ex¬ 
travasations  may  appear  either  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  glaucoma, 
or  with  but  sli^IjMJkdications  of  inflammation.  The  attack  is  generally 
accompanied^(0pEl)llowed  within  a  few  weeks,  by  hemorrhagic  retinitis 
in  the  ft^fow-fcye.  This  may  not,  however,  be  associated  with  any 
decided^fe^  of  in tra- ocular  tension.  In  such  cases,  ciliary  neuralgia 
1  psevere. 


iary  glaucoma;  Grlaucoma  secondarium .  Where,  after  any 


Annales  d’Oculistique,  1889,  pp.  33-58. 
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disease  of  the  eye,  or  operation  upon  it,  there  is  a  permanent  rise  of 
intra-ocular  pressure,  with  diminution  of  the  field  of  vision  and  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  secondary  glaucoma  is 
said  to  exist.  Its  most  frequent  causes  are  protuberant  corneal  cica¬ 
trices,  with  anterior  synechia ;  complete  circular  posterior  synechia ; 
serous  iritis  and  cyclitis ;  traumatic  cataract  when  there  is  excessive 
and  rapid  swelling  of  the  lens  ;  and  partial  dislocation  of  the  lens,  which 
is  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  disease  being  produced  by  spme 
lesion  of  one  eye,  is  limited  to  it,  and,  unlike  spontaneous  glaucoma, 
there  is  no  increase  of  tension  in  the  other.  In  most  of  the  lesions 
above  enumerated,  the  irritation  caused  by  them  in  the  iris  and  ciliary 

fig.  321. 


processes,  seems  to  produce  hypersecretioiTah^  increase  of  intra-ocular 
tension,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  doabrless  aided  by  a  stoppage  of  the 
spaces  of  Fontana,  with  consequent  hindrance  to  the  escape  of  lymph 
from  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  cn^nnber.  In  most  cases  of  intra¬ 
ocular  tumor,  there  is  also  some  mfi$d  of  the  growth,  at  which  irritation 
and  hypersecretion  of  the  chqiabupand  the  iris,  with  obstruction  of  the 
filtration  angle,  produce  gl*^$*«atous  symptoms.  Figs.  320  and  321  are 
from  photographs  of  a  s$  an  eye  that  was  affected  with  secondary 

glaucoma  superveningQifgJer  a  peripheric  linear  operation  for  cataract. 
Fig.  320  gives  a  yigw  ot  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  closureAKne  filtration-angle,  the  entanglement  of  the  stump 
of  the  iris  in  ttakaround,  and  the  extensive  cystoicl  cicatrix.  Fig.  321 
shows  a  vi^%fi>a  section  of  the  deep  and  irregular  glaucomatous  ex¬ 
cavation  iifciKfe  head  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Durioji  an  attack  of  glaucoma  the  cornea  becomes  anaesthetic  and 
hazy^0J>lang  at  times  like  glass  which  has  been  breathed  upon.  Again, 
frqpL  shedding  of  the  superficial  epithelial  scales,  it  may  appear  as  if 
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needle-stuck.  This  haze  is  densest  at  the  centre,  and  is  not  resolvable 
into  distinct  points  by  the  magnifying-glass.  According  to  Fuchs,1  this 
condition  is  due  to  an  oedema  of  the  cornea  which  is  most  pronounced 
between  the  anterior  epithelium  and  Bowman’s  membrane. 

Owing  to  a  forward  protrusion  of  the  lens  and  iris,  and  to  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  latter  with  the  cornea  at  its  periphery,  the  anterior  chamber 
is  ordinarily  very  shallow\  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a  deepen- 


Section  through  the  corner 


,1  junction  in  secondary  glaucoma. 


ing  of  the  anterior  chanK>$T  In  such  instances,  there  is  generally 
serous  iritis  with  precipices  on  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  the  iris 
being  usually  congesfe§d/and  the  pupil  semi-dilated.  In  acute  cases,  this 
dilatation  is  tolerab&regular.  In  chronic  ones,  however, where,  there  have 
been  repeated  tfOy&cute  attacks  or  where  there  has  been  a  long  preced¬ 
ing  period  ♦oQ^laucoma  simplex,  the  mydriasis,  owing  to  a  partial 
atrophy  q£^?ts  of  the  iris  structure,  is  irregular.  In  time,  the  entire 
iris  mayt  become  so  atrophic  that  no  pupillary  reaction  can  be  obtained. 


Fig.  322. 


1  Arch.  f.  Ophthalmol.,  xxxvii.,  3,  66. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  pupil  can  be  readily  still  further 
dilated  by  mydriatics,  or  contracted  by  the  energetic  use  of  myotics. 

Fig.  322  represents  a  section  through  the  corneo-scleral  junction  and 
adjacent  parts  in  an  eye  with  secondary  glaucoma.  It  shows  how  the 
base  of  the  iris  and  the  pectinate  ligament  are  pressed  against  the 
cornea  at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  how  the  filtration- 
angle  is  thus  closed. 

Fig.  323  shows  a  section  through  the  same  region  of  a  healthy  eye. 
It  is  given  here  to  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  section  of  the  glaucomatous  eye  reproduced  in  the 
previous  figure. 


Fig.  323. 


Section  through  corneo-scleral  junction  in  a  he^^Vjffie. 

The  lens  is  pushed  forward,  but  rarely  blg^Qies  opaque,  except  in 
long-standing  cases,  where  extensive  deg^^rSjtfon  of  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses  and  chorioid  has  taken  place.  As^QjM^oma  is  pre-eminently  a 
disease  of  middle  life  and  old  age,  con^encing  opacity  of  the  lens  is 
often  found,  which,  in  many  instanc^probably  pre-existed  when  the 
disease  began.  Priestley  Smith  htfj^hown  that  the  equatorial  diameter 
of  the  lens  is  frequently  increas^ckin  glaucomatous  eyes. 

Owing  to  the  clouding  o^l^pornea,  the  state  of  the  vitreous  humor 
is  difficult  to  study  during^tifie.  Skilled  observers,  like  Graefe  and 
Arlt,  maintain  that  t^eySnave  seen  vitreous  opacities,  while  others 
with  extensive  opportimrnes  for  observation,  such  as  Schweigger  and 
Schnabel,  deny  existence.  Autopsies  of  such  cases  by  Arlt, 

however,  show  tb©they  are  sometimes  present.  The  fact  also  that 
shrinking  of^f^mterior  part  of  the  vitreous,  with  detachment  of  the 
retina,  is  in  some  advanced  cases  of  the  disease,  makes  their 

previous  tiresbnce  probable. 

In  10^03  cases  of  acute  glaucoma,  when  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  xnere  is  no  excavation  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve.  In 
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advanced  cases  of  the  disease,  however,  there  is  a  complete  excavation, 
the  fibres  previously  occupying  that  space  having  undergone  atrophy, 
and  their  remnants  being  pressed  backward  against  the  lamina  cribrosa 
and  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  The  bottom  of  the  excavation  is  irregu¬ 
larly  concave,  and  is  often  deepest  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
central  vessels.  In  fact,  a  bulging  backward  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  is 
not  infrequent  even  in  cases  where  there  is  only  a  partial  excavation 
and  where  the  head  of  the  nerve  still  contains  considerable  masses  of 
nerve-fibre.  The  central  retinal  vessels  usually  branch  so  as  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  nasal  side  of  the  disk,  and  are  therefore  applied  against  this 
wall  of  the  excavation.  The  pushing  back  of  the  head  of  the  nerve 
and  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  causes  atrophy  of  the  zone  of  anastomosing 
arteries  at  the  periphery  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  degeneration  causing 
interference  with  circulation  in  the  tissue-area  supplied  by  these  vessels, 
probably  accounts  for  the  glaucomatous  halo  and  the  subsequent  atrophy 
of  the  chorioid  in  this  region. 

The  changes  in  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  chorioid,  are  found  to 
be  very  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  iris  which  have  been  already 
described,  namely,  congestion  followed  by  slight  exudation  of  lymph- 
corpuscles,  and  later,  atrophy  and  wasting  of  the  tissues.  According 
to  Arlt,  at  times,  there  are  secondary  changes  in  the  uveal  tract  which 
are  caused  by  a  shrinking  of  the  sclerotic  coat  on  the  vorticose  veins 
and  lymph-channels  which  ensheath  and  accompany  them. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Magni,  the  ciliary  nerves  are  frequently  atro¬ 
phied.  In  fact,  they  are  often  considerably  degenerated  in  eyes  which 
still  retain  fair  vision.  The  sclerotic  has  its  tissue  condensed  and  its 
intra-fascicular  spaces  narrowed.  In  many  instances,  areas  of  fatty 
degeneration  and  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  found.  There  is 
congestion  of  the  vessels  which  dip  into  its  antemA  part  and  the 
episcleral  vessels  around  the  cornea. 

The  theories  of  the  origin  of  glaucoma  are  so  mmferous  and  so  varied 
as  to  present  a  true  labyrinth,  with  innumerabl^pkths  leading  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  In  the  main,  they  may  b^jjrded  into  three  classes  : 
first,  those  theories  which  see  in  glauc$lM*an  evidence  of  primary 
nerve-disturbance,  leading  to  increasednnjra-ocular  secretion,  which  in 
a  certain  number  of  cases  is  follofeecMoy  inflammatory  symptoms  ; 
second,  those  theories  in  which  the^pdition  is  looked  upon  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  result  consisting  in  an  iraterlerence  with  the  normal  egress  of 
fluids  from  the  eye,  either  b^Hiarrowing  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana 
which  prevents  proper  diw^e-at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  or  by  a  diminution  isMiie  lymph-  and  blood-exits  where  the  vorti¬ 


cose  veins  perforate, 
symptoms  as  secondal 


clerotic  (thus  regarding  all  inflammatory 
;o  such  interference  with  the  circulation) ;  and 
third,  those  thecn^fepwhich  regard  the  process  as  a  low-grade  serous 
chorioiditis,  in  ^mh  stoppage  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana  or  of  the  vor¬ 
ticose  veinsnyCk  their  surrounding  lymph-channels,  is  looked  upon  as 
an  accidwNmat  occurs  as  a  sequence  of  the  primary  chorioidal  inflam¬ 
mation.!  ^ 

iWiS^irds  the  causation  of  the  two  most  prominent  symptoms,  viz., 
tl^in^reased  intra-ocular  pressure  and  the  excavation  of  the  head  of 
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the  optic  nerve,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  two  possibilities.  The  in¬ 
creased  tension  might  be  produced  either  by  a  narrowing  of  the  blood- 
and  lymph-outlets,  with  a  normal  supply  of  fluids,  or  by  an  increased 
secretion  of  intra-ocular  fluids  while  the  efferent  channels  remain  nor¬ 
mal.  The  excavation  of  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  in 
like  manner,  might  be  produced  from  increased  pressure  with  normal 
resistance  on  the  part  of  its  tissues,  or  from  normal  pressure  accom¬ 
panied  by  pathological  softening  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  and  the  head  of 
the  nerve.  It  is  also  evident,  that  although  the  absolute  atrophy  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  head  of  the  nerve,  which  is  found  in  cases  of  long- 


Fig.  324. 


Section  through  glaucomatous  eye. 

standing  glaucoma,  would  necessarily  prcfiu\?Q)lindness  by  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  the  retinal  ^oas  and  cones  and  the  brain- 
centres,  yet  nevertheless,  this  cannot  e  cause  of  blindness  in  cases  of 
acute  glaucoma,  as  here  serious  i impairment  or  absolute  loss  of  eyesight 
is  found  before  the  excavation  orauehead  of  the  nerve  has  occurred,  or 
still  oftener,  before  the  cupmn^^M  become  complete.  In  such  cases, 
the  diminution  of  sight  aryMte  contraction  of  the  nasal  field,  must  be 
due  either  to  a  starvatiifl?  |ffi/the  retina  that  is  dependent  upon  pressure 
interfering  with  conducWn  of  blood  to  it,  or  to  some  change  that  affects 
the  function  of  the  rods  and  cones. 

That  increase  (tffj^itr  a- ocular  pressure  is  often  caused  by  obstruction 
of  the  spaces^QFontana  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Knies1  and 
by  Weber.^S^vKe  experiments  of  Scholer,3  in  which  increase  of  pres- 


1  Arch.  f.  Ophthalmol.,  xxii.,  8,  Ss.  163-201. 

2  Ibid.,  xxiii.,  1,  Ss.  1-91. 

3  Ibid.,  xxv.,  4,  Ss.  63-111. 
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sure  was  obtained  by  burns  of  the  corneo-scleral  junction  in  rabbits, 
and  the  statement  of  Mooren,1  that  he  has  frequently  seen  glaucoma 
produced  by  burns  of  the  ciliary  region  in  man,  point  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Fig.  324  represents  a  section  through  a  glaucomatous  eye  in 
which  there  was  an  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  narrowing  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  with  closure  of  the  filtration  angle.  Fig.  325,  from 
the  same  case,  shows  the  swollen  and  congested  ciliary  processes  which 
have  pushed  the  iris  against  the  pectinate  ligament  and  the  cornea. 
Weber  and  Priestley  Smith  think  that  the  filtration -angle  is  usually 
closed  by  this  mechanism,  while  Birnbacher  and  others  suppose  that 
local  inflammatory  processes  in  the  pectinate  ligament  around  the  canal 


Fig,  326. 


Fig.  325. 


Sectiotf\^laucomatous  eye. 
V\3^ESTLEY  Smith.) 


glaucomatous  eye. 
uestley  Smith.) 


Swelling  and  congestion  of  ciliary 
processes.  (Knies.) 


of  Schlemm,  are  the  main  causes  o] 
hand,  it  has  been  abundantly  profe 


Priestley  Smith,  that  many  cases  dQ^aucoma  occur  in  which  the  spaces 
of  Fontana  are  patulous  and  tkp»  anterior  chamber  is  deep.  Fig.  326 
shows  a  glaucomatous  eye  wi(m£teep  excavation  of  the  nerve,  deep  ante¬ 
rior  chamber,  and  widely  filtration-angle.  In  the  clinical  history 

of  the  case,  it  is  noted  Jfctfa^iigh  tension  supervened  during  the  course 
of  a  serous  cyclitis.  /Priestley  Smith  considers  that  filtration  is  retarded 
by  serosity  of  the  aq&eous  humor  in  such  cases,  thus  causing  this  fluid 
to  pass  more  sld^fe  through  the  animal  tissues  at  the  filtration-angle. 

Further,  t]l<jQ^periments  of  Leber2  and  Exner,3  of  ligaturing  one  or 
veins,  show  a  prompt  and  marked  increase  of  intra- 


1  FUnf  Lustren  ophthalmologischer  Wirksamkeit,  1882,  S.  169. 

2  Arch.  f.  Ophthalmol.,  xix  ,  2.  S.  145. 

3  Quoted  by  Arlt,  Glaucom,  1884,  S.  113. 


authorizing  the  inference  that  either  shrinking 
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of  the  scleral  canal  through  which  the  vessels  make  their  escape  from 
the  eye,  or  atheroma  or  thrombosis  of  the  vessel-walls,  would  readily 
cause  increase  of  intra-ocular  tension.  In  either  case,  whether  due  to 
stoppage  of  the  anterior  or  of  the  posterior  lymph  and  blood  channels, 
it  can  be  seen  that  any  cause,  either  mental  or  physical,  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  relaxing  effect  on  the  sympathetic  nerve,  would  increase  the 
circulation  in  the  ciliary  vessels  and  exudation  from  them,  and  thus,  by 
making  still  greater  demands  on  the  already-narrowed  channels  of  exit, 
temporarily  augment  the  increased  intra-ocular  tension. 

The  role  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  the  increase  of  the  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure  in  man  is  not  well  understood.  Mooren,1  however, 
relates  an  interesting  case  of  double  glaucoma,  with  a  subsequent  attack 
of  interstitial  keratitis,  which  was  apparently  produced  by  a  myelitis  of 
the  spinal  cord  near  the  junction  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions. 
In  this  case,  the  glaucomatous  condition  was  cured  by  an  iridectomy 
which  was  supplemented  by  the  use  of  mercurial  inunctions.  He  states 
that  he  has  seen  four  other  somewhat  similar  cases.  Magni  has  pointed 
out  the  frequency  of  degeneration  of  the  ciliary  nerves  in  glaucoma. 
He  has  also  proved  by  autopsy,  that  there  may  be  marked  atrophy  of 
several  of  these  nerves  in  eyes  which,  although  unmistakably  glaucoma¬ 
tous,  could  still  be  used  to  see  fine  print. 

That  local  degenerative  processess  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  have 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  glaucomatous  cup, 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mooren — a  fact  that  will  be  readily  granted  by 
every  attentive  student  of  eye-grounds  where  the  disease  is  in  its  incipi- 
ency.  In  such  cases,  a  slight  haze  of  the  disk,  and,  later,  a  semi¬ 
transparent  waxy  appearance  of  the  tissue  composing  it,  are  often  seen. 
These  appearances  seem  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  Ghraefe,  when 
he  speaks  of  “  amaurosis  with  excavation  of  the  optic  nerm”  and  by 
Jaeger,  when  he  describes  “  glaucomatous  degenerate  of  the  optic 
nerve.”  Mooren2  declares  that  the  cupping  cannot  J^ptne  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  pressure,  as  there  are  numerous  recp&ecl  observations  m 
which,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  possible  increaseH^pressure,  no  excava¬ 
tion  formed.  Moreover,  he  says  that  he  ha^fcm  other  cases  “  unnum¬ 
bered  times,”  where  there  was  no  cupatHhJ  time  of  operation,  but, 
nevertheless,  an  excavation  formed  aftm^e  lapse  of  months  or  years, 
in  spite  of  a  successful  iridectomy  whicn-Jesulted  in  a  permanent  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  intra-ocular  tension.  Jd 

In  consequence  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  cornea,  which  are 
sometimes  owing  to  the  formsMnJ  of  a  structureless  membrane  that  is 
situated  between  the  epi&^IMm  and  Bowman’s  membrane,  the  cornea 
becomes  opaque  after  re^eajea  attacks  of  acute  or  subacute  glaucoma, 


At  times,  large  bulk 
often  accompanied  ijV^i 


appear  on  the  cornea,  their  development  being 
Revere  pain.  The  iris  undergoes  degeneration, 
this  usually  firstv*A«?aring  at  some  point  of  its  periphery,  causing  the 
pupil  to  beco^S^regularly  ovoid.  The  iris-tissue  appears  bluish-gray, 
and  at  times^s&s  its  fibrillation  and  becomes  semi-transparent  in  places. 
Later,  theAntire  iris  shrinks  and  atrophies,  so  that  a  rim  of  it  can  be 

^  ^  1  Loc.  cit.,  Ss.  171-175.  2  Loc.  cit.,  S.  179. 
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barely  recognized  at  the  peripheral  margin  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
Arlt  has  pointed  out  that  where  staphyloma  of  the  sclera  occurs,  it  is 
often  found  in  the  same  meridian  in  which  the  greatest  atrophy  of  the 
iris  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  previously  existed.  In  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  bluish  enlargements  at  the  exit  of  the  vorticose  veins  are  gen¬ 
erally  found.  More  rarely,  local  thinning  of  the  sclerotic,  with  staphy- 
lomatous  projections  in  the  equatorial  region,  is  present.  In  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  a  deep  and  complete  excavation  of  the  head  of  the  optic 
nerve — usually  ampulliform,  or  broader  posteriorly  than  at  the  sclerotic 
level — with  absolute  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  bulging  backward 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  is  found. 

Treatment  in  acute  glaucoma  consists  in  the  prompt  performance  of 
a  broad  and  peripheral  iridectomy,  this  being  the  most  reliable  means 
of  alleviating  the  pain  and  restoring  the  eyesight.  Mauthner  and 
Snellen  assert  that  a  sclerotomy,  even  in  acute  attacks,  yields  just  as 
favorable  results.  In  such  critical  conditions,  however,  the  author  has 
always  preferred  to  practise  that  operation  whose  value  has  been  proved 
in  the  thousands  of  cases  that  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ophthalmic 
surgeons  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Moreover,  in  his  judgment, 
sclerotomy  is  far  from  having  had  so  complete  a  trial.  Owing  to  the 
clouding  of  the  cornea  and  the  narrowing  of  the  anterior  chamber  in 
such  cases,  either  operation  is  difficult  of  performance,  rendering  it  best 
at  times  to  instil  a  four-grain  solution  of  eserine  into  the  conjunctival 
sac,  and  to  wait  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  chamber  has  become 
deeper,  before  attempting  any  operative  procedure.  In  subacute  exacer¬ 
bations  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  iridectomy  also  gives  excel¬ 
lent  results.  In  acute  cases,  a  restoration  of  good  vision  may  be  expected. 
In  the  subacute  attacks  of  chronic  cases,  vision  as  good  as  that  which 
was  enjoyed  before  the  exacerbation,  may  usually  bei&ked  for.  In  any 
case,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cut  edg^Hflhe  iris  are  prop¬ 
erly  replaced,  and  that  they  are  not  entangleS^n  the  wound.  Our 
endeavors  to  do  this  may  be  much  aided  by  tM^gree  use  of  eserine,  both 
previous  and  subsequent  to  the  operati<m(Q>Vhere  the  wound  heals 
promptly  without  entanglement  of  the  iffe,  the  anterior  chamber  soon 
becomes  deeper,  the  media  become  tfeySr,  and  vision  improves,  these 
changes  often  bettering  for  some  wfekSHifter  the  operation.  Frequently, 
such  eyes  remain  quiet  and  retai^ffeir  sight  for  years.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  wound  does  not  mite  for  several  days  after  the  operation, 
and  when  it  does  heal,  thererf^Cpt  to  be  an  incarceration  of  the  iris  and 
a  cystoid  cicatrix  with  aa^iwrence  of  the  symptoms.  Where  tension 
does  not  promptly  subsm^  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  so-called  finaSifinant  glaucoma  is  said  to  be  present.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  certainNhat  there  has  been  a  hemorrhage  in  the  interior  of 
the  eye  whicK>$®!3  resulted  from  rupture  of  some  of  the  chorioidal 
vessels  whoj  iO^Hs  have  been  weakened  by  degenerative  processes. 
Sometim^Qlte  blood  collects  between  the  chorioid  and  sclerotic.  In  bad 
cases,  rtA^y  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  flow  out  of  the  wound.  Every 
ophtMrmc  surgeon  has  seen  such  cases.  One  of  the  saddest  is  that 
r£tf)M^d  by  Arlt,  in  which,  after  the  operation  had  failed  in  one  eye,  the 
eye,  which  became  attacked  a  year  later,  followed  the  same  course, 
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in  spite  of  all  possible  precautions  during  its  treatment.  That  slight 
hemorrhages  from  the  sudden  relaxation  of  pressure  on  the  weakened 
walls  of  the  vessels,  are  not  infrequent,  is  evidenced  by  those  which  are 
occasionally  seen  in  the  retina  after  a  successful  iridectomy.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  during  and  after  iridectomy  for  glaucoma,  hemorrhage 
into  the  anterior  chamber  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  after  a  similar 
operation  made  to  meet  other  indications.  Both  Mauthner  and  Schweig- 
ger  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  some  rare  cases,  an  unaccountable  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  vision,  which  is  not  due  to  the  astigmatism  produced  by  the 
wound,  or  to  any  other  demonstrable  cause,  appears  after  apparently 
successful  iridectomies  for  glaucoma. 

Fig.  327. 
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over,  inasmuch  as  eserine  and  pilocarpine  also  fail,  such  cases  are,  so 
far  as  at  present  known,  irremediable. 

Where,  owing  to  entanglement  of  the  iris  in  the  wound,  the  operation 
is  a  failure,  this  may  often  he  successfully  corrected  by  the  performance 
of  a  second  iridectomy  immediately  alongside  of  the  first.  Where  a 
faultless  operation  fails  to  relieve  the  symptoms,  success  may  sometimes 
be  attained  by  making  an  iridectomy  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
first. 

The  statistics  of  Horner’s  clinic  at  Zurich,  as  given  by  Sulzer,1 
probably  give  as  accurate  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma 
as  any  now  possessed.  In  one  hundred  and  three  cases  of  simple 
glaucoma,  twenty-two  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  showed  an  improve- 

Fig.  328. 


Cicatrix  iKJelerotomy. 


ment  in  vision ;  in  thirty-se^Wper  cent,  vision  remained  the  same  as 
before  the  operation ;  in  twenty-three  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  there 
was  fair  vision,  although  less  than  before  the  operation  ;  while  in  thir¬ 
teen  and  six-tenths  |>eiyrent.  there  was,  in  spite  of  favorable  healing  of 
the  wound,  a  maj^Str  decline  in  vision.  In  three  and  eighth-tenths 
per  cent,  there  ^©absolute  loss  of  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of 
one  hundre  (kQr  forty-nine  cases  of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  seventy- 
two  and  on^h^lf  per  cent,  showed  an  improvement  in  vision ;  in  eleven 
and  one^npr  per  cent,  the  previous  degree  of  sight  remained  unaltered  ; 
in  te^Aana  one-tenth  per  cent,  vision  was  impaired  to  a  slight  degree ; 
wHi(j^Sfour  and  eight-one-hundreths  per  cent,  an  immediate  diminution 

i  Die  Iridectomie  bei  primaren  Glaucom,  Inaug.  Dissert.,  1882.  Ss.  42-105. 
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of  sight  followed  the  operation.  In  two  and  two-one-hundredths  per 
cent,  there  was  a  subsequent  decline  in  visual  acuity. 

Sclerotomy  is  usually  performed  by  the  method  described  by  Wecker. 
A  narrow  knife  is  entered  in  the  corneo-scleral  junction,  and  thrust  out 
at  a  similar  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  in¬ 
cision  being  made  as  if  an  extraction  of  cataract  with  large  scleral  flap 
were  intended,  except  that  the  cut  is  not  completed,  thus  leaving  a  large 
undivided  bridge.  Figs.  327  and  328  show  the  positions  of  the  cicatrices 
in  an  iridectomy  and  a  sclerotomy  as  performed  by  Wecker’s  method. 

The  operation  of  sclerotomy  has  been  used  mainly  by  the  author  and 
many  others  in  chronic  or  subacute  cases,  and  is  often  successful  in 
reducing  intra-ocular  tension.  To  prevent  prolapse  of  the  iris  in  the 
wmund,  eserine  should  always  be  used  freely,  both  before  and  after  the 
operation.  Some  surgeons,  as  Quaglino  and  Snellen,  who  have  ex¬ 
tensively  practised  sclerotomy,  prefer  to  perform  it  with  a  broad  lance¬ 
shaped  knife,  making  the  incision  as  if  for  iridectomy.  In  fact,  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  when  iridectomy  is  properly  per¬ 
formed,  it  includes  a  sclerotomy,  and  that  the  real  question  is,  whether 
excision  of  a  part  of  the  iris  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  In  chronic  cases,  where  the  tissue  of  the  iris  has  undergone 
atrophy,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  iridectomy  is  unsuccessful,  and  the 
best  is  probably  done  for  the  patient  by  limiting  the  operation  to  a 
careful  sclerotomy.  Mooren  has  given  warning  that  in  cases  with  marked 
concentric  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  in  which  there  is 
albumin  in  the  urine  from  Bright’s  disease,  serous  iritis  is  likely  to 
follow  the  performance  of  iridectomy. 


CHAPTEE  XXY 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE-MUSCLES. 


When  any  pair  of  normal  eyes  in  a  state  of  health  look  at  any 
given  point,  the  visual  axes,  if  prolonged,  would  intersect  at  that 
point.  Consequently,  the  point  thus  doubly  fixed,  has  its  image  pro¬ 
jected  on  each  fovea  centralis,  and  is  seen  singly,  whilst  the  images  of 


Fig.  329. 
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internal  rectersAuscle.  (Modified  from  Mauthner.) 


Paralysis  of  the  right  internal  reel 


all  other  objects  are  ordin^my  disregarded  by  the  brain-centres,  and 
are  thus  habitually  suppressed.  If  experiment  is  made,  however,  by 
holding  a  pen’s  point  aboflt  twelve  inches  in  front  of  the  face,  and  a 
candle  is  set  a  few  tfeefHoeyond  this  in  the  same  line,  two  candles  will 
be  seen  when  the  pbr^point  is  looked  at,  and  two  pen-points  when  the 
candle  is  lookeUftj,  when  the  eyes  are  converged  first  for  the  one  and 
then  for  th(>d©n\  Consequently,  owing  to  the  habitual  suppression  of 
peripher^Ldq^ble  images,  by  reason  of  the  dulness  of  perception  through¬ 
out  thera^na  except  in  the  macular  region,  and  to  the  constant  changes 
Action  of  the  visual  axes,  it  will  be  found  difficult,  except  under 


conditions,  to  realize  this  physiological  double  vision.  On 


hand,  when,  owing  to  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  one  of 
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the  extra-ocular  muscles,  all  efforts  fail  to  direct  the  visual  axis  of  the 
affected  eye  to  the  point  which  it  is  desired  to  look  at,  the  double 
images  thus  produced  become  very  annoying.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  faulty  muscle  is  unable  to  pull  the  visual  axis  so  as  to  properly 
decussate  the  visual  axis  of  the  healthy  eye  at  the  point  of  view  in  the 
object  looked  at.  The  eye,  therefore,  lags,  and  the  retinal  image  of 
the  object,  instead  of  falling  on  the  fovea,  is  received  on  some  portion 
of  the  retina  that  is  situated  between  the  fovea  and  the  insertion  of  the 
antagonistic  muscle.  The  image  is,  therefore,  always  projected  toward 
the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  superior 
rectus  muscle,  the  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  below  the  fovea  and  is 
projected  upward ;  while  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus  muscle,  the 
retinal  image,  being  above  the  fovea,  is  projected  downward.  In  case 


Fig.  330. 


of  paralysis  of  an  internal  rectuQnuscle,  the  retinal  image  falls  to  the 
outside  of  the  fovea  and  is.  red  inward.  The  image,  being  thus 
seen  on  the  side  of  the  sou»5^ye,  is  said  to  be  crossed. 

In  Fig.  329  the  hea\^* circles  representing  the  right  and  the  left  eye 
respectively,  with  their  Ttnes  of  visual  projection,  distinctly  show  that 
the  internal  rectus  ^muscle  of  the  right  eye  ( — )  is  so  paralyzed,  that  the 
point  of  projectioiQf  its  false  image,  which  has  been  received  from  the 
true  object  to^tAr*  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  retina,  is  crossed  to  the 
left  side.  ^ is 
combined  fey ek 


further  shown  in  the  third  diagram,  which  gives  the 


In  paralysis  of  an  external  rectus  muscle,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

330^iMimage  falls  on  the  median  side  of  the  fovea,  and  being  pro- 
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jected  outward,  is  thus  seen  on  the  side  as  the  paralyzed  eye.  This 
form  of  diplopia  is  termed  homonymous. 

So  far  as  the  apparent  position  of  the  object  is  concerned,  it  is  indif¬ 
ferent  whether  the  double  vision  is  obtained  by  the  deviation  of  one 
eye  when  using  both  eyes,  or  whether  double  vision  is  produced  in  one 
eye  by  covering  one-half  of  the  pupil  with  a  prism.  Should  the  prism 
be  used  in  the  latter  manner,  double  vision  can  be  produced  in  any 
desired  direction  by  rotating  it,  and  causing  the  double  images  either 
to  come  close  together  or  to  get  farther  apart  by  varying  its  strength. 

Fig.  331  shows  how  the  deviation  which  any  given  prism  will  pro¬ 
duce,  can  be  readily  calculated.  Taking  the  reduced  eye  with  its  twenty 
millimeter  axis  and  its  distance  of  fifteen  millimeters  from  the  nodal 
point  K  to  the  fovea  F,  and  a  prism  with  deflecting  power  of  three  milli¬ 
meters  on  the  retinal  plane,  we  have :  0  H,  the  desired  amount  of  deviation, 
is  to  x  f,  the  deflecting  power,  as  o  K,  the  distance  from  the  point  looked 


Fig.  331. 


recent,  it  usually  causes 
double  vision  when  at- 


at  (o),  is  to  K  F.  That  is,  if  0  K  equals  seventy-five  millimeters,  K  F 
equals  fifteen  millimeters,  and  F  x  equals  three  millime^rs,  the  distance 
of  the  projected  double  images  (o  h)  from  one  an|ff$er'will  be  fifteen 
millimeters.  If  these  lines  of  projection  be  coi^inwd  on  to  five  meters 
(five  thousand  millimeters),  this  being  the  ordffi^ry  distance  employed 
in  prism-testing,  the  deviation  will  be  incre$&eo)one  thousand  millimeters 
or  one  meter. 

If  paralysis  of  the  external  eye-mifecmsvbe 
sensations  of  dizziness  and  discon$for£;  with 
tempts  are  made  to  turn  the  eye  &  direction  which  would  bring  the 
paralyzed  muscle  into  action.  (When  the  paralysis  is  either  complete 
or  is  of  high  grade,  it  frequently  produces  squint,  the  deviation  of  the 
visual  axes  becoming  mqje  ji^Sfed  when  the  patient  is  made  to  fix  any 
object  which  is  moved  tew^d  the  side  of  the  affected  muscle.  In  lesser 
degrees,  where  it  is /m  possible  to  detect  any  deviation  of  the  optic  axes, 
it  may  be  necessar^o  study  the  so-called  secondary  deviation  of  the 
sound  eye,  as  bAfihined  on  pages  173  and  174,  to  discover  which  is 
the  paralyzedQ^uscle.  If  the  eye  under  the  covering-hand  remains 
quiet  dunjt^Ohis  experiment,  the  equilibrium  of  the  eye-muscles  is  per¬ 
fect.  f^e  eyes  deviate  equally,  there  is  concomitant  squint.  If  the 
deviation  is  greater  in  one  eye,  there  is,  as  explained  on  page  174,  a 
par.esis  of  one  muscle  in  the  eye  which  has  the  lesser  deviation.  This 
greased  deviation  at  once  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  healthy  from 
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the  faulty  eye.  While  in  this  way  the  affected  muscle  may  often  be 
detected,  yet  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  diagnosis,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  in  many  instances,  to  resort  either  to  the  more  delicate  tests  of  double 
vision  or  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  images  of  the  two  eyes  in  different 
parts  of  the  field  of  vision,  as  described  in  full  in  Chapter  VI. 

Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  {rectus  externus).  The  paralysis  of  the 
abducent  nerve  is  much  more  frequent  than  that  of  any  of  the  others 
supplying  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye.  When  permanent,  it  is  at 
times,  accompanied  by  affections  of  the  base  of  the  brain/  Especially  is 
this  so  if  such  affections  are  located  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  In 
such  instances,  it  is  often  associated  with  paralysis  of  the ’facial  nerve  of 
the  same  side.  In  many  cases  of  the  nuclear  form,  permanent  loss  of 
power  also  remains.  The  transient  variety  is  often  designated  as  rheu¬ 
matic,  although  it  is  not  infrequently,  as  spoken  of  on  page  174,  an  early 
symptom  of  tabes  dorsalis,  and  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  A 
temporary  form  of  it  is  often  encountered  in  patients  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age.  This  variety  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  by  any  marked  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system.  At  times,  this  form  of  the  disease  is  accompanied 
by  retinal  hemorrhages. 

F6reol  and  Graux  have  described  a  variety  of  paralysis  of  the  sixth 
pair,  which  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the  filament  connecting  the  nucleus 
of  the  sixth  nerve  and  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  supplying  the 
internal  rectus  muscle  of  the  opposite  side.  In  this  form  of  the  disease, 
secondary  deviation  is  much  diminished,  producing  the  appearance  of 
an  ordinary  concomitant  convergent  squint. 

In  marked  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  power  in  the  paralyzed 
muscle,  the  affected  eye  is  incapable  of  having  its  vertical  meridian 
carried  beyond  the  median  line.  If  efforts  be  made  to  the  eye 

toward  the  paralyzed  side,  the  only  result  will  be  that  m^uperior  and 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  though  incapable  of  exemiing  sufficient 
simultaneous  innervation  to  roll  the  eye  outward, cause  slight  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  rotations  of  the  globe  on  ^fcyaxis.  In  all  such 
cases  of  absolute  or  nearly  complete  paralysis,  tl^re  is  a  marked  inward 
squint,  ‘which  increases  in  proportion  as  tile  sound  eye  is  called  to  fix 
objects  in  the  temporal  field  of  the  paraded  one. 

In  Fig.  332 1  are  represented  the  po^Jbns  of  the  double  images  in  a 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  external  reoffi^  muscle  of  the  right  eye  as  they 
would  be  seen  if  projected  on  the(^ackboard  in  case  our  own  right  eye 
were  the  one  that  was  affected 

This  diagram  shows  that  inroik  left  field,  there  are  single  images  which 
become  double  at  or  nea/lhe  centre  and  farther  apart  as  the  patient 
moves  toward  the  side  of  rile  paralyzed  muscle  in  the  right  field.  In 
the  horizontal  meridi aftpthese  images  remain  at  the  same  height  and  are 
parallel.  When ^J^lnsual  axes  are  directed  upward  and  outward,  or 

1  In  each  figureOl^phmparative  points  of  projection  are  shown  throughout  the  entire  visual- 
field  areas.  Here  t^psituations  of  the  projection-points  have  been  similarly  shaped.  All  the  im¬ 
ages  for  the  rigtto  eye  are  made  like  squares,  and  all  those  for  the  left  eye  are  made  cruciform  in 
*fi)ined  image-points  are  composed  of  crosses  and  squares  in  combination.  In 
foijfusion.  the  muscles  of  the  right  eye  are,  in  all  these  sketches,  assumed  to  be 
In  affections  of  the  left  eye,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  reverse  the  rules 


shape.  The 
order  to 
the  affe^b 
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downward  and  outward,  the  image  of  the  paralyzed  eye  is  no  longer 
vertical.  It  also  shows  that  when  the  patient  looks  up  and  out,  the 
image  of  the  affected  eye  is  lower  than  that  of  the  sound  one,  and  is 
tilted  so  that  its  upper  end  diverges  from  that  of  its  fellow.  This  is  so, 
because  the  sound  eye,  acting  normally  under  the  influence  of  its  internal 
rectus  muscle,  its  superior  rectus  muscle,  and  its  inferior  oblique  muscle, 
has  its  visual  axis  directed  properly  to  the  fixation-point,  and  is  thus 
rotated  upward  and  to  the  right ;  the  upper  end  of  its  vertical  meridian 
being  tilted  to  the  right.  The  affected  right  eye,  however,  having  lost 
power  over  its  external  rectus  muscle,  and  having  only  the  superior 


Fig.  332. 


Left  Side 


Right  Side 


Paralysis  of  the  right  external  rectus  muscle.  (Modified  frq^VMAUTHNER.) 

. 

rectus  muscle  and  the  inferior  oblique  muschwC^uide  it  upward  and 
outward,  goes  directly  upward,  thus  allowing  ks  vertical  meridian  to 
remain  vertical.  The  image  of  the  fixatM^oint  therefore  falls  in  the 
upper  inner  quadrant  of  its  retina,  apd^yfeequently  is  seen  below  and 
to  the  outside  of  the  image  that  is  i^omcred  by  the  sound  eye.  In  the 
lower  outer  field — that  is,  in  positltasfo  the  right  of  the  affected  eye  and 
below  it — the  reverse  is  the  case.  QjCcre  the  visual  axis  of  the  sound  eye, 
under  the  conjoint  action  of  ipL  internal  rectus,  its  inferior  rectus,  and 
its  superior  oblique  muscl^4s  properly  directed  toward  the  fixation- 
point,  and  has  the  uMd^ira  of  its  vertical  meridian  tilted  outward, 
whereas,  under  the  co*aNhed  influence  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior 
oblique  muscles  a^he^rne  vertical  meridian  of  the  affected  eye  remains 
vertical,  causing^ttr^retinal  image  to  be  formed  in  the  lower  outer  quad¬ 
rant  of  the  afl&JEfcd  eye  and  to  be  projected  higher  than  normal.  In 
this  case,  thfjQlpper  end  of  the  false  image  is  tilted  toward  the  upper  end 
of  thei^l^ebf  the  fellow-eye:  so  here,  just  as  in  looking  obliquely  upward 
and  cte^hward  with  sound  eyes,  the  image  of  any  vertical  object  fixed,  no 
longter  remains  parallel  to  the  vertical  meridian,  but  is  inclined  at  various 
t^gre^s  to  it.  Daily  experience,  however,  teaches  that  either  the  senso- 
^rnmi  unhesitatingly  regards  the  images  as  in  their  true  position  or  that 
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there  are  correcting  motor  impulses.  So  in  paralysis  of  the  eye-muscles, 
although  the  tilting  of  the  meridians  really  takes  place,  nevertheless 
the  image  of  the  sound  eye  is  regarded  as  the  standard,  and  the  tilted 
one  is  referred  to  the  paralyzed  eye. 

Fig.  332  also  shows  that  double  vision  does  not  commence  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  but  follows  a  line  which  is  nearer  the 
vertical  meridian  above,  and  farther  from  it  below.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  looking  up  at  distant  objects,  the  muscles  normally  used, 
cause  the  visual  axes  to  diverge  materially,  giving  the  antagonistic 
muscles  more  work  to  do,  thus  bringing  the  projected  images  more 
closely  together.  In  looking  downward,  however,  they  to  some  extent, 
cause  the  visual  axes  to  converge,  giving  the  antagonistic  muscles  less 
work  to  do,  and  thus  causing  the  projected  images  to  seem  farther 
apart.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  great 
lessening  of  physiological  action  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  retina  in 
which  these  images  fall  in  the  extreme  right  and  upward,  or  right  and 
downward  directions,  even  intelligent  patients  often  fail  to  perceive 
the  tilting  of  the  images. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve .  The  third  nerve,  supplying  three  of 
the  straight  and  one  of  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye,  besides  innerva¬ 
ting  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris,  may  give 
rise  to  most  varying  symptoms  in  its  affections. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  its  nucleus,  as  shown  on  pages  54  and  55, 
and  to  its  great  extent,  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  proliferative  and 
pressure-changes  in  its  various  parts  to  cause  an  interference  with  the 
innervation  of  its  muscles.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  consequent 
paralyses  of  the  separate  branches  of  the  nerve.  Moreover,  owing  to 
the  long  course  of  its  trunk  at  the  base  of  the  skull  and  in  the  orbit,  it 
is  very  easy  for  tumors  or  exudations  either  within  the  erahium  or  at 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  to  give  rise  to  compression  thawsjsumcient  to 
cause  its  total  paralysis.  Where  palsy  of  the  third/M^fe  occurs  with 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  it  is  ggjCpally  produced  by 
pressure  on  the  nerve  where  it  passes  beneath cerebral  peduncle. 
According  to  Nothnagel,1  this  localization  oOlie  'disease  is  still  more 
certain  when  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  hypoglbssal  nerves  exists  on 
the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia.  Incases  of  hemiplegia,  transient 
associated  movements  of  the  eyes  and  l@a  are  often  found.  Prevost2 3 4 
says  that  the  lesion  in  such  cases  mgjjhbe  localized  in  accordance  with 
the  following  rules :  “  I.  When  jt^^nemiplegic  looks  toward  his  lesion 
and  away  from  the  paralyzed ^fiytne  lesion  is  hemispherical.  II.  If 
he  looks  toward  his  parak^m  side,  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the 
mesencephalon.”  Landrfuzv^and  Coingt*  assert  that  these  rules  are 
reversed  in  irritative  legiob^f 

Double  third-pairsffiralysis  is  rare.  It  may  be  produced  by  a 
growth  or  an  effusion  in  the  median  line  that  presses  on  both  nerves  as 
they  pass  und^ the  peduncles. 

1  Topische  Diagnofctik  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  1879,  S.  198. 

2  De  la  DeviM&i  conjuguee  des  Yeux  et  de  la  Rotation  de  la  Tete  dans  certains  cas  d’Hemi- 
plegie.  T^$tiey>aris,  1868,  p.  140. 

3  Symctora^roculaires  dans  les  Maladies  du  Systeme  Nerveux  central.  These  de  Paris,  1878. 

4  Des  jCTtfivmsions  et  Paralysies  liees  aux  Meningo-encephalites  frontal-parietales.  Paris,  1876. 
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Complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  presents  a  striking  picture. 
The  skin  of  the  upper  lid  loses  its  folds.  The  lid  falls  down  over  the 
eye,  and  can  be  only  partly  raised  by  the  increased  action  of  the  occipito¬ 
frontalis  muscle.  When  the  lid  is  lifted,  the  eye  is  generally  found  turned 
outward  and  slightly  downward  ;  this  being  due  to  the  combined  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique  muscles.  The 
action  of  the  latter  muscle  in  rotating  the  meridians  of  the  eye,  becomes 
very  apparent,  when  the  patient  is  made  to  endeavor  to  look  farther 
downward.  The  pupil  is  semi-dilated  and  immobile,  while  the  power  of 
accommodation  is  entirely  lost.  ' 

In  many  cases,  all  the  branches  are  not  affected.  When  the  paralysis 
has  been  caused  by  degenerative  changes  in  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve 
(< exterior  ophthalmoplegia ),  the  pupillary  and  the  ciliary  muscles  are 
especially  apt  to  escape. 


Fig.  333. 
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Paralysis  of  the  right  internal  rectus  muscle.  (3i^Sined  from  Mauthner.) 

Paralysis  of  the  rectus  internus  is^one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of 
third-nerve  paralysis.  When  maidteKin  degree,  there  is  a  slight  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  visual  axes,  which  h^Wes  greater  as  the  fixation-object 
is  carried  into  the  field  of  theWund  eye.  If  the  paralyzed  eye  be 
forced  to  fix  by  .covering  the  ^affected  eye,  there  will  be  marked  sec¬ 
ondary  deviation  of  the  gwd/^ye.  Fig.  333  shows  the  positions  of  the 
double  images  in  a  cas  3aralysis  of  the  right  internal  rectus  muscle. 
As  shown  by  the^pombined  cross  and  square,  there  is  single  vision 
throughout  the  ri<|htjportion  of  the  field.  When  the  eyes  are  fixed  in 
the  primary  position  ( vide  page  95),  the  images  separate,  and  remain 
upright  and  same  horizontal  plane  ;  the  image  of  the  right  or 

affected  eya-AuJssing  over  beyond  that  of  the  left  eye.  In  the  entire 
left  fielA^e  images  get  farther  apart.  Further,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
when^to^&ing  upward  the  eye-axes  normally  diverge,  the  images  are 
situ^ed  farther  apart  in  the  upper  field  and  begin  to  separate  before 
ation-object  reaches  the  centre.-  In  the  lower  field,  where  the 
\isual  axes  normally  converge,  they  are  closer  together,  and  double 
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vision  begins  only  at  or  near  the  median  line.  In  the  left  upper  field, 
the  crossed  image  of  the  paralyzed  eye  is  the  lower,  and  has  its  upper  end 
tilted  to  the  left.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
power  to  turn  the  eye  inward,  when  the  affected  organ  looks  upward  to 
the  left,  its  vertical  meridian  remains  vertical  under  the  influence  of  the 
superior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique  muscles,  the  upper  end  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  meridian  of  the  sound  eye  being  tilted  outward.  It  also  shows 
that  in  looking  below  and  to  the  left,  the  crossed  image  stands  higher 
and  has  its  upper  end  tilted  to  the  right.  In  this  form  of  paralysis, 
the  head  is  usually  turned  to  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  the  objects  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  right  half  of  the  visual  field.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  make  less  demands  upon  the  paralyzed  muscle. 


Fig.  334. 
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Paralysis  of  the  right  superior  rectus  muscle.  (Modified  tfdto>MAUTHNER.) 
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Meridian. 


Paralysis  of  the  rectus  superior .  Her\JJ<r  patients  complain  of 
double  vision  when  looking  upward,  the  he&l  being  generally  thrown  far 
back,  in  order  to  fix  the  visual  axes  on©hy  object  above  them.  The 
vertical  distance  between  the  doubk0paages  increases  as  the  fixation- 
object  is  carried  farther  into  the  utoW  part  of  the  field,  and  the  patient 
will  hit  too  high  in  endeavori^m^smke  the  object. 

Fig.  334,  which  supposes  ^wferably  complete  paralysis  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  rectus  muscle  of  the  rj^Tiyeye,  shows  that  single  vision  is  everywhere 
present  throughout  the  bwei^part  of  the  field.  In  the  horizontal  meridian, 
the  images  are  crossaffStnd  are  at  a  slightly  different  level.  In  the 
upper  part  of  theUQjff,  the  images  are  further  crossed,  and  there  is  a 
more  marked  diffeiQtce  of  level ;  this  difference  being  greater  in  the  right 
field  than  in  Wfe^eft.  At  the  vertical  meridian  and  to  the  left  of  it,  the 
image  of  t]i\  aifected  eye  is  tilted  so  that  its  upper  end  diverges  from 
that  of  sound  eye.  Further  examination  shows  that  the  double 
imag^^tre  everywhere  crossed,  this  being  dependent  upon  the  fact  that, 
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owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  the  inferior  oblique 
muscle  rolls  it  slightly  outward,  whilst  assisting  to  raise  the  eye. 

In  complete  paralysis,  there  will  be  double  images  in  the  horizontal 
meridian,  because,  owing  to  loss  of  power  in  the  paralyzed  muscle,  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  inferior  rectus  muscle,  even  whilst  in  the  primary 
position,  pulls  the  eye  slightly  downward.  Above  the  horizontal  line,  the 
vertical  difference  of  level  is  greater  in  looking  to  the  right  than  it  is  in 
looking  to  the  left.  This  is  so,  because  in  the  former  position,  the  par¬ 
alyzed  muscle,  having  normally  the  greater  influence  in  rolling  the  right 
eye  upward,  lags  behind.  Further,  the  double  images  are  not  parallel, 
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Paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  rectus  muscle.  (Moj 
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ing  at  the  top.  This  is 
Falyzed  eye  is  rolled  up  and 
pting  to  elevate  the  eye.  If 
one  attempts  to  fix  an 
marked  secondarv  deviation 


of  the  sound  eye  upward  wl  m  produced. 

Paralysis  of  the  rectus  tifywior.  This  form  is  extremely  annoying, 
the  patient  holding  his  hea®  down  and  tilted  toward  the  side  of  the  body 
on  which  the  paratyzpvrcuscle  is  situated,  thus  causing  him  to  stumble 
in  walking.  Especially  is  this  so  in  going  up  and  down  stairs.  Here, 
double  images  a^e^mind  throughout  the  lower  portion  of  the  field,  the 
image  of  thebjraSyzed  eye  being  the  lowest.  It  is  also  crossed,  and  its 
upper  end  i^®ted  toward  the  image  of  the  sound  eye.  Fig.  335,  repre- 
sentingcpara^sis  of  the  right  inferior  rectus  muscle,  shows  the  position  of 
the  dd^te  images  in  the  different  portions  of  the  field.  In  the  right  field, 
thevVire  situated  farthest  apart  vertically.  This  is  so,  because  in  this 
ptfSttityn*  the  influence  of  the  paretic  muscle  in  rolling  the  eye  downward 
Ws  greatest,  and  the  superior  oblique  muscle  tilts  the  vertical  meridian 
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inward  ( i .  e.,  to  the  left),  causing  the  upper  edge  of  its  projected  image 
to  point  to  the  right. 

Paralysis  of  the  ohliquus  inferior  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  eye  affec¬ 
tions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  encountered  without  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  other  eye-muscles  that  are  supplied  by  the  third  nerve. 
Mauthner  reports  a  traumatic  case  which  followed  an  injury  to  the 
muscle  during  an  operation  on  the  orbit.  As  the  muscle  rotates  the  eye 
upward  and  outward,  its  paralysis  causes  homonymous  double  images  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  field.  These  have  their  greatest  vertical  distance 
in  the  median  part  of  the  field,  where  the  influence  of  the  muscle  in 
rolling  the  eye  upward  is  the  greatest.  This  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  336. 


Fig.  836. 
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Paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  oblique  muscle. 


(Modified  from 


:ner.) 


Paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrce ,  like  that  of  inferior  oblique 
muscle,  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  parA^^s  of  other  branches 
of  the  third  pair.  When  it  occurs  singly,  it  is^GMoly  due  to  some  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nucleus  of  the  third  pair.  Acc^rjjin^  to  Grasset,  however, 
it  may  be  cortical  in  origin,  the  lesion  bemg  located  in  the  parietal  lobe 
in  advance  of  the  angular  gyrus.  O 

Paralysis  of  the  sphincter  puy^p  and  of  the  musculus  ciliaris 
{Ophthalmoplegia  interna)  is  usualjjqnade  evident  by  an  inability  of  the 
patient  to  focus  properly  foO^®  form  of  near-work,  and  by  partial 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Th^y&Ver  of  accommodation  is  either  greatly 
lessened  or  is  lost,  and  tlfe* movements  of  the  irides  are  extremely  slug¬ 
gish.  In  such  instances,  pupillary  enlargement  never  reaches  ad  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  can  always  jSe  increased  by  instillation  of  a  mydriatic.  In 
cases  of  nuclear  pp^Jysis,  these  muscles  often  escape.  As  might  be 
expected  from^h&Jhcation  of  the  nucleus  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle 
just  behind %the^ nuclei  for  pupillary  motibns  and  accommodation, 
paralyses  ^  these  muscle-groupings  are  often  associated.  In  gray 
degener^pi^of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  probably 
in  scjb^ ^cases  of  nuclear  disease,  the  pupil,  although  contracting 
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strongly  with  convergence  of  the  eye-axes,  often  fails  to  respond  to 
light-stimulus  on  the  retina.  Such  pupils,  which  are  known  as  Argyll - 
Robertson ,  cannot  be  fully  dilated  by  even  repeated  instillation  of  the 
most  powerful  mydriatics.  After  diphtheria,  especially  of  the  fauces, 
there  is  often  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscles,  which  pre¬ 
vents  any  employment  of  the  eyes  for  near-work.  Here,  the  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  pupil  is  usually  but  little  affected.  The  paralysis  gen¬ 
erally  passes  off  under  tonic  treatment  as  the  patient  gets  stronger. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  mass  of  material  written  on  the  changes  in 
the  pupil  as  a  part  of  general  symptomatology,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  literature,  most  perplexing  confusion  and  contradiction  exist. 
This  is  partly  due  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  accurately  estimating  pupillary  changes,  and 
to  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  observation.  Ordinarily,  the  data  have 
been  hastily  compiled,  without  a  minute  statement  of  concomitant  symp¬ 
toms  or  of  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  they  were  developed. 
Moreover,  they  often  have  been  made  without  proper  means  for  illumi¬ 
nating  the  pupil  or  without  any  apparatus  for  correctly  magnifying  and 
observing  the  motions  of  the  iris.  Again,  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
more  common  sources  of  error,  such  as  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
pupils,  owing  to  individual  peculiarities  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes, 
pupillary  irregularity,  and  impairment  of  iris-movement  from  posterior 
synechia,  with  the  presence  of  other  intra-ocular  changes,  have  in 
many  instances,  invalidated  the  results. 

Nystagmus  is  a  term  that  is  applied  to  an  involuntary  oscillatory  or 
rotary  motion  of  the  eyeballs.  The  oscillatory  movements  are  due  to  rapid 
alternate  contractions  of  one  pair  of  the  straight  muscles.  The  rotary, 
which  take  place  around  the  axis  of  the  oblique  muscles,  are  due  either 
to  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles  alone  or  to  a.  drobination  of  their 
action  with  that  of  the  straight  muscles.  The^brizontal  form  is  the 
more  common.  The  vertical  variety  is  rare^S^Pne  condition  may  be 
either  congenital  or  acquired,  the  latter  fopjxbeing  the  more  frequent. 
The  congenital  form  is  generally  accon^fchied  either  with  cataract  or 
with  imperfect  development  of  the  op^Oierve  and  the  retina.  It  is 
also  frequently  associated  with  albini%m/aftd  typical  pigmentary  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  retina.  The  acquired  form  often  develops  in  the  first  few 
months  of  life,  where,  by  reasorQf  corneal  opacities  that  result  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  effqrj0j;o  see  are  hindered. 

The  nystagmus  that  is  o^0itved  among  coal-miners  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  acqu^Efofms.  At  first,  the  lights  in  the  mines  and 
other  objects  on  whicMhk  miners  fix  their  attention,  begin  to  dance, 
these  movements  when  work  is  quitted  and  when  the  men  come 

up  into  the  fresh  ahr  If  work  be  persisted  in,  the  nystagmus  becomes 
permanent.  motions  are  usually  lateral,  but  at  times,  they  are 

rotary,  caugmg  the  miner  to  see  a  circle  of  light.  The  affection  is  prob¬ 
ably  dujNjvthe  fatigue  of  the  eye  and  its  nerve-centres  in  the  endeavor 
to  see>my?  dim  light,  and*  to  the  strained  position  which  the  miner  is 
obliged  to  maintain.  Perhaps  the  enfeeblement  of  the  nerve-centres  by 
the' action  of  fire-damp,  aids  in  the  production  of  the  condition. 

<  In  any  form  of  nystagmus,  the  motions  generally  become  more  rapid 
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when  the  eyes  are  used  for  near- work.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  observe 
slight  nystagmic  movements,  when  feeble  patients,  without  any  well- 
defined  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  are  examined  by  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  the  condition  may  be  produced  at  will. 
Charcot  says  that  it  is  a  valuable  symptom  of  disseminate  sclerosis,  it 
being  present  in  about  one-half  of  such  cases.  According  to  Hammond, 
it  may  precede  all  other  symptoms  for  the  period  of  a  year.  The  former 
observer  states  that  it  is  exceptional  in  locomotor  ataxia.  It  is  said  to 
occasionally  accompany  Meniere’s  disease  and  severe  purulent  otitis. 

Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  {Paralysis  of  the  obliquus  superior  or 
trochlearis)  is  much  less  frequent  than  that  of  the  sixth  and  the 
third  nerves.  Very  frequently,  the  deviation  of  the  eye  is  so  slight  that 
the  lesion  cannot  be  detected  except  by  subjective  examination  of  the 
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Paralysis  of  the  right  superior  oblique  muscle.  (Modi  om  Mauthner.) 
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behavior  of  the  double  images.  If  it  c^  be  determined  by  outward 
inspection  alone,  this  may  be  accomplisradoy  noticing  the  secondary 
deviation  of  the  sound  eye  downward  inward  when  the  paralyzed 
eye  is  forced  to  fix  by  covering  the  gjijxi  eye.  Fig.  337  shows  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  double  images  in  vari(]^^parts  of  the  field.  Here,  there  is 
single  vision  in  the  upper  paHj0jflrmomonymous  double  images  in  the 
horizontal  meridian.  Below^fcm^  latter  situation,  they  acquire  a  vertical 
distance  which  is  greatei/fowaTd  the  left  side  (median  line).  The  image 
of  the  paralyzed  eye  is  trcfeed  toward  that  of  its  fellow  in  the  right  field, 
where  the  action  of  ^fe^aralyzed  muscle,  in  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  is 
normally  the  grea^e)u.  Owing  to  this  paralysis,  the  inferior  rectus 
muscle  will  h^C^reater  play?  causing  the  vertical  meridian  of  the 
affected  eye  outward,  and  to  diverge  from  its  fellow  above,  thus 

making  tlm  retinal  images  appear  to  converge  at  their  upper  ends. 
Upon  account  of  the  double  images  it  produces  in  the  lower  field,  par- 
alysiXpMiis  muscle  is  exceedingly  confusing  to  the  patient.  It  is 
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to  be  distinguished  from  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus  muscle  by  the 
fact  that  in  palsy  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  the  double  images 
have  their  greatest  vertical  distance  apart  when  the  fixation- object  is 
carried  toward  the  median  line,  while  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior  rectus 
muscle,  the  greatest  vertical  deviation  of  the  images  is  in  the  outer 
lower  field  of  the  affected  eye. 

Paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve .  As  the  innervation  of  the  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  lids  depends  upon  the  facial  nerve,  paralysis  of  this  nerve 
may  exercise  a  most  important  influence  on  the  eye. 

When  the  orbicularis  muscle  becomes  paretic,  its  normal  contraction 
during  sleep  is  more  or  less  lost,  allowing  the  levator  of  the  lid  to  pull  the 
fissure  of  the  lids  a  little  open  by  its  inherent  tonic  contraction.  This 
action  permits  the  lower  lid  to  fall  from  its  own  weight,  thus  exposing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cornea  and  a  part  of  the  conjunctiva  to  the  air,  and 
allowing  them  to  dry  and  to  become  irritated  by  dust.  Even  during 
waking'  hours,  the  same  conditions  may  be  produced  by  the  lessened 
ability  of  the  muscle  to  move,  thus  preventing  proper  washing  and 
cleansing  of  the  organ.  In  higher  degrees  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle,  these  symptoms  are  so  aggravated,  that  there  is  inability  to  close 
the  lids,  with  a  decided  drooping  of  the  lower  lid.  In  consequence,  a 
characteristic  localized  inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  conjunctiva 
readily  ensues,  which,  if  neglected,  may  lead  to  severe  ulceration  of  the 
cornea.  Minor  degrees  of  paresis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,,  especially  in 
the  senile  form,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  presence  of  epiphora ,  or  the 
trickling  of  tears  over  the  cheek.  This  may  ensue  because  the  lower  lid  is 
no  longer  held  up  in  position,  and  there  is  a  want  of  action  of  that  portion 
of  the  muscle  (the  muscle  of  Horner)  which  normally  tends  to  empty 
the  upper  part  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle 
does  not  prevent  the  levator  of  the  lid  from  producingrahrked  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  This  is  owing  wtne  fact  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  levator  when  looking  down^^Er  the  weight  of  the 
upper  lid,  causes  the  latter  to  partly  fall,  onbjX^rise  again  through  the 
action  of  the  levator  when  the  patient  lookup  ward.  Where  the  facial 
paralysis  is  central  in  its  origin,  ther^i^im|t  to  be  an  impairment  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  In  these  cases,  the  a\jj  the  nose  is  not  affected.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  branch  of  tjjkvagus  which  supplies  the  ala  of  the 
nose  runs  close  to  the  stylo- mas tdQ) foramen,  this  portion  of  the  face  is 
often  implicated  in  palsies  ofJ0>  facial  nerve  that  are  due  to  peripheral 
causes.  Where  the  palsviQependent  upon  caries  of  the  petrous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  boA^C2$  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  paresis  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  causingyr  impairment  of  hearing  upon  the  same  side. 

Blepharospasm, (wc y^pasmodic  closure  of  the  lids ,  is  frequently  found 
in  corneal  and  xorpnctival  affections.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the 
phlyctenular  y^iSbties.  It  is  also  often  due  to  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  bod^Othe  conjunctival  sac  or  in  the  cornea.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  evidMtl^  reflex  in  origin,  it  often  being  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the<'^Sunt  or  severity  of  the  conjunctival  or  corneal  disease.  Twitch- 
iiig^f  ttie  lids  as  a  part  of  general  or  local  chorea  is  also  encountered. 
T^ff^sWie  conditions  may  be  frequently  found  in  feeble  patients  with 

e^strain,  who  have  no  choreic  manifestations. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  and 
causes  of  eye-paralysis,  that  prognosis  will  vary  in  different  cases.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  serious ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  becomes  a  duty,  if  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  form  of  ocular  paresis  exists,  to  study  the  case 
carefully  in  the  minutest  detail.  While  some  of  the  paralyses  are  tem¬ 
porary,  being  due  to  rheumatic  affections  of  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves, 
or  to  some  slight  hemorrhage  or  effusion  in  or  near  the  nuclei,  which 
may  eventually  disappear  without  leaving  any  traces,  nevertheless  even 
these  transient  paralyses  are  too  often  the  forerunners  of  serious  nerve 
disease,  such  as  locomotor  ataxia.  When  they  are  dependent  upon 
syphilitic  new  growth  or  thickening  of  the  membranes  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  or  to  exudation  accompanying  acute  basilar  meningitis,  rea¬ 
sonable  hopes  for  improvement  under  treatment  may  be  given.  Sarco¬ 
mata  and  other  malignant  tumors  make  the  prognosis  lethal. 

Treatment  varies  with  the  cause.  The  iodides  and  the  mercurials  are 
the  internal  remedies  which  usually  accomplish  the  most  good.  In  some 
cases  of  nuclear  paralysis  due  to  slight  degenerative  changes,  the  con¬ 
tinued  employment  of  small  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  suitable 
tonics,  with  a  regulated  mode  of  life,  is  of  marked  advantage.  There 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  electricity,  and  as  to  the  proper  time  for  its  application. 
Benedict  and  many  other  electricians  have  advocated  its  early  and  sys¬ 
tematic  employment.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  electricity  is  best 
employed  in  cases  of  not  too  recent  origin.  Here,  it  is  of  value  to 
stimulate  the  affected  muscle  during  convalescence,  and  thus  improve 
its  nutrition  and  increase  its  circulation  of  blood. 

Operations  to  remedy  any  annoying  diplopia  that  may  accompany 
paralysis  of  the  external  eye-muscles,  are  usually  unsatisfactory.  They 
should  never  be  attempted  until  sufficient  time  has  elap|et^to  be  sure 
that  the  paralysis  is  not  a  transient  one  or  one  which /raAibwly  progres¬ 
sive.  When  the  loss  of  power  is  complete,  advamtei^t  of  the  para¬ 
lyzed  muscle  and  division  of  its  antagonist,  are  jJ^ss,  as  they  cannot 
supply  nerve-force  to  make  the  affected  muscH^jwrk.  Further,  when 
the  degree  of  paralysis  is  a  changeable  >fd^ity,  an  operation  which 
corrects  a  present  position  of  the  eye  \ril\ggjir produce  either  too  great 
or  too  little  an  effect.  The  diphtheriti&prm  of  paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  will  generally  disappear  as  ©  patient  gets  stronger.  The 
duration  of  the  affection,  howevei0aay  be  shortened  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  iron,  quinine,  and  st(0Kpnine.  Sometimes,  the  instillation 
of  a  weak  solution  of  eserineJ^^  fgj)  into  the  conjunctival  sac  is  of 
advantage  to  slightly  stiraryrte  the  convalescent  muscle.  Blepharo¬ 
spasm,  when  severe,  i^wdemand  division  of  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
with  enlargement  of  ihe^flssure  of  the  lids  at  the  outer  canthus. 

In  the  primary  fofeffion  of  the  eyes,  the  muscles  should  be  nearly  in 
a  state  of  physiol <|pcal  rest.  If  they  are  properly  balanced  in  power 
for  the  variot&A^iations  which  they  are  called  on  to  make  from  this 
position,  vision  and  comfort  in  the  use  of  the  eyes  ensue.  It 

frequenth\occurs,  however,  that  one  of  the  eyes,  while  not  sufficiently 
weakes^Qqp  cause  deviation  of  the  visual  axes  with  diplopia,  is  able  to 
couMemalance  its  opponent  only  by  great  effort  and  greatly-increased 
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innervation.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  eyes  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  headache,  dizziness,  and  discomfort ;  and  if  work  be  per¬ 
sisted  in,  there  will  be  burning  of  the  eyes,  with  a  blurring  and  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  letters.  In  fact,  the  well-known  symptoms  of  muscular 
asthenopia  manifest  themselves.  At  times,  these  symptoms  may  be 
quite  as  severe  and  as  painful  as  those  that  are  found  in  any  form  of  as¬ 
thenopia  that  has  been  caused  by  ametropia.  If  such  a  patient  be  made 
to  fix  his  visual  axes  upon  a  lighted  candle  at  the  usual  distance  at 
which  the  test-letters  are  placed  (five  or  six  meters),  and  one  eye  be 
covered  by  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  slightly-ground  glass,  as  explained 
on  page  169,  the  desire  for  binocular  vision  will  be  removed,  and  the 
covered  eye  will  deviate  in  the  direction  of  the  opponent  of  the  feeblest 
muscle.  Where  this  weakness  lies  in  either  the  internal  or  the  exter¬ 
nal  rectus  muscle,  even  though  it  is  too  slight  in  degree  to  be  noted  by 
the  naked  eye,  it  becomes  readily  apparent  by  a  lateral  deviation  of  the 
test-object,  when  a  weak  prism,  which  is  held  base  downward  before 
one  of  the  eyes,  produces  vertical  diplopia.  If,  as  previously  shown, 
there  be  equilibrium,  the  double  images  will  be  directly  vertical.  If, 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti,  there  be  outward  deviation, 
crossed  diplopia  will  manifest  itself.  If,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  the 
external  rectus  muscles,  there  be  inward  deviation,  homonymous  diplo¬ 
pia  will  be  present.  If  there  be  insufficiency  in  the  superior  or  inferior 
rectus  muscles,  a  prism  held  with  its  base  down  alternately  before 
each  eye,  will  cause  a  difference  of  level  in  the  vertical  images.  These 
images  will  be  nearer  together  when  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the 
prism  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  weakened  muscle,  and  will  be 
farther  apart  when  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  prism  agrees  with 
the  direction  of  movement  of  the  sound  coadjutor  on  ^he  other  side. 
Want  of  equilibrium  of  the  muscles  which  roll  t^e^^BS  upward  or 
downward,  is  still  more  easily  diagnosticated  by  us&ig  a  pair  of  eight 
degree  to  ten  degree  prisms,  with  their  bases  inward,  and  no¬ 

ticing  whether  there  is  any  vertical  deviatiaS^f  the  images  in  the 
horizontal  diplopia  thus  produced.  ....  ^  „ 

Having  ascertained  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  eye-muscles  in  the 
primary  position  by  the  above  meanAs?  Iry  one  of  the  more  delicate 
and  recent  tests,  such  as  Maddox’s  J&d-test  described  on  page  170,  it  is 
best  to  see  whether  any  existing  inefficiency  for  distance  is  augmented 
or  diminished  when  the  eyes  awjGj»t  into  the  position  in  which  the  patient 
uses  them  during  his  habitnXDvork.  This  can  be  done  by  employing 
what  is  usually  "known  G-raefe’s  test.  This  test  consists  in 

having  the  patient  notta^whether  the  double  images  produced  by  fixing 
his  axes  of  vision  itowa  small  dot  that  is  situated  at  the  end  or  at  the 
middle  of  a  vertiealraie,  whilst  he  is  looking  through  a  vertically  placed 
prism  of  fromj&?  to  fourteen  degrees  before  one  eye,  are  vertical  or 
not.  In  man\3ases,  more  accurate  results  are  insured  by  using  a  short 
word  of^jws  small  type,  like  Jaeger  No.  1,  as  the  test-object,  and  in¬ 
sisting  »SfHhe  patient  shall  not  only  look  at  it,  but  also  read  it,  thus 
givinAproof  that  he  is  using  his  accommodation.  In  either  case,  whether 
th^wt)  and  line  or  the  printed  word  be  employed,  the  test  should  be 
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made  at  the  ordinary  distance  used  for  reading  or  writing — from  ten  to 
sixteen  inches. 

We  are  indebted  to  G.  T.  Stevens  for  a  new  and  better  nomenclature 
to  express  the  various  defects  of  the  eye-muscles.  The  condition  of 
proper  equilibrium  is  designated  as  orthophoria ,  while  all  other  states  are 
classed  as  lieterophoria .  The  tendency  for  the  eye  to  deviate  inward 
is  termed  esophoria ,  and  the  tendency  for  the  eye  to  deviate  outward 
is  termed  exophoria ,  while  its  tendency  to  deviate  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  is  called  hyperphoria .  If  there  be  a  tendency  inward  and 
upward,  the  condition  is  designated  hyper  esophoria.  If  there  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  upward  and  outward,  it  is  termed  hyper  exophoria. 

Of  these  faulty  actions  of  the  different  muscles,  those  which  are  due  to 
the  internal  rectus  muscle  or  to  the  inferior  rectus  muscle,  are  generally 
the  most  embarrassing.  This  will  be  understood  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  patient  is  to  a  certain  extent  obliged  to  converge  and  roll  the  eye 
downward  to  be  sure  of  his  footing  in  moving  about,  whilst  in  reading, 
writing,  or  the  performance  of  other  near-work,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  him  to  still  further  call  these  muscles  into  action.  In  most  cases,  a 
refraction-error  will  be  found.  This  should  be  carefully  corrected  under 
a  strong  mydriatic,  and  the  lenses  thus  determined,  given  for  habitual 
wear  before  any  operative  treatment  is  attempted.  This  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  because  in  the  effort  to  overcome  any  optical  defect,  a  temporary 
extra  tension  is  frequently  developed  in  some  of  the  external  muscles 
which  may,  as  hinted  at  on  page  274,  subside  under  the  use  of  the  cor- 
recting-glass.  At  times,  it  is  advantageous  also  to  make  sure  that 
thorough  relaxation  of  any  increased  tension  in  the  extra-ocular  mus¬ 
cles  is  attained,  thus  developing  any  latent  insufficiency.  This  can  be 
done  by  giving  a  pair  of  prisms  with  their  bases  pointiijA  toward  the 
insufficient  muscle  for  temporary  wear. 

Insufficiency  of  the  interni.  Slight  but  annoyingdj&gfees  of  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  internal  rectus  muscles  are  often  deWfimed  in  presbyopic 
patients  by  putting  on  spectacles  which  are  so  gtiSng  as  to  bring  the 
near-point  inconveniently  close  to  the  eyes,  ^xfne  reason  for  this  is, 
that  whilst  such  glasses  relieve  the  strain^a^ tne  accommodation,  they 
call  for  increased  convergence  by  bringirc^fn  the  near-point,  thus  re¬ 
versing  the  habits  of  relative  accommodation.  Insufficiency  of  the  same 
muscles  may  also  be  produced  bvn  racing  the  optical  centres  of  the 
lenses  wider  apart  than  the  pupilMpf  centres.  When  these  are  placed 
too  far  apart,  they  act  as  pristf^^th  their  bases  outward,  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  any  strain  on  the  intefr^^ctus  muscles.  In  the  same  way,  when  a 
full  correction  is  given  l^Ypermetropia,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
relative  near-point  is  bfought  too  close,  and  the  internal  rectus  muscles 
fail  to  perform  th§  g^tra  work  thus  thrown  upon  them,  upon  account 
of  the  hypertrophi&^fnd  over-tense  ciliary  muscle  not  being  at  once 
relaxed.  InsufMency  of  the  interni  is  also  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  myopia.  ^\j©*e  it  is  caused  by  the  near-point  being  brought  too 
close  to  th^^yb  with  a  relatively  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  accom- 
modation^hus  producing  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  demands  on  the 
convel^ice.  This,  with  the  great  lengthening  and  the  ovoid  shape  of 
the^all  (especially  in  cases  of  high  myopia)  mechanically  increases  the 
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work  of  the  internal  rectus  muscles,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  roll  the  eyes  inward.  In  cases  of  high  myopia,  the  demands 
on  convergence  are  relieved  either  by  using  only  one  eye  at  a  time,  or 
by  the  wearing  of  concave  lenses  which  give  an  artificial  far-point 
that  is  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye  than  it  is  in  the  un¬ 
corrected  organ  ;  this  latter  plan  being  aided,  if  necessary,  by  decen¬ 
tring  the  lenses  outward,  so  that  they  may  act  as  prisms  with  their 
bases  placed  inward.  Where  the  degree  of  myopia  is  slighter,  and 
the  patient  is  young,  the  insufficiency  may  frequently  be  remedied  by 
giving  a  full  correction  for  habitual  wear.  Where  this  is  impracticable, 
reading-glasses  can  be  combined  with  prisms. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  ordinary  power  of  the  straight  muscles 
varies  greatly.  On  account  of  this  inequality  of  action,  we  can  often  af¬ 
ford  to  neglect  an  amount  of  tendency  to  lateral  deviation  which  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  correct  if  it  existed  in  an  upward  or  a  downward 
direction.  Further,  a  weak  prism,  with  its  base  down,  placed  before 
one  eye,  and  reinforced  by  one  of  similar  grade,  base  up,  before  the 
fellow-eye,  is  a  welcome  relief  in  some  cases  of  hyperphoria. 

The  severe  asthenopic  symptoms  caused  by  insufficiency  and  hetero- 
phoria  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  familiar  to  all  practitioners. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  been  held  by  Stevens  and  many  others,  that  in 
addition  to  the  frequent  and  distressing  asthenopia,  these  disturbances 
of  the  ocular  muscles  are  often  the  cause  of  severe  nervous  affections, 
which  are  purely  reflex  in  their  nature.  These,  they  assert,  can  be  cured 
by  restoration  of  the  ocular  balance  effected  by  partial  tenotomies.  The 
most  prominent  of  this  class  of  diseases  are  reflex-chorea  and  reflex- 
epilepsy. 

While  every  ophthalmic  surgeon  has  daily  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tion  of  exquisite  reflex  action  in  the  eye  and  its  si^fquftdings  excited 
by  disease  affecting  some  other  part  of  it,  and  is^tj^refore,  prepared  to 
look  for  reflex  disturbance  elsewhere,  and  the  experiments  of 

Dercum  and  Parker  show  that  long-continued  slight  strain  on  some  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  followed  by^eneral  convulsions,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  the  experience  of  the  autho/^ip(  cases  of  reflex-chorea  or  re¬ 
flex-epilepsy  due  solely  to  eye-straiuLarfc-'very  rare.  He  has  often  seen 
cases  of  facial  chorea,  especially  ofrwitching  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  in 
children,  much  benefited  by  th^coTrection  of  hypermetropia  or  hyper¬ 
metropic  astigmatism,  but  hapJfcrely  observed  permanent  and  complete 
cure  from  such  a  plan  of  tjreW^ent.  As  regards  the  graver  forms  of 
chorea  and  epilepsy,  an^fmr  reported  cure  by  operations  on  the  eye- 
muscles,  it  must  be  p#ni©nbered  how  little  is  known  about  the  pathology 
of  these  affections,  irregular  at  times  is  the  course  of  the  latter  dis¬ 
ease,  and  how  Qfijgk  a  cure  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  effected 
either  by  thenrp^tftic  measures  or  by  surgical  operation. 

Operativ^spitment  of  insufficiency  and  heterophoria.  Although  ten¬ 
otomy  oSSfi^fexternal  recti  muscles  in  cases  of  increasing  myopia  with  in- 
sufficienb^of  the  interni,  has  not  given  as  favorable  results  as  were  thought 
possAfe  by  Yon  Grraefe  when  he  introduced  the  operation,  it  nevertheless 
^ickQnost  beneficially  in  relieving  the  resultant  muscular  insufficiency 
asthenopia,  in  many  instances.  As  a  rule,  no  operative  interference 
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upon  any  of  the  eye-muscles  should  be  resorted  to  until  careful  cor¬ 
rection  of  any  existing  refraction  or  muscle  defect  by  proper  lenses,  has 
been  tried  and  faithfully  worn  for  a  time.  If  after  thorough  trial  (the 
eyes  having  been  carefully  measured  under  a  strong  mydriatic)  these 
measures  fail,  and  if  the  grade  of  insufficiency  be  high  enough  to  warrant 
it,  and  if  there  be  fair  abductive  and  adductive  power,  a  tenotomy  may  be 
resorted  to.  The  amount  of  facultative  divergence  at  a  distance  (that 
is,  the  ability  to  overcome  prisms,  base  in,  at  six  meters)  should  be  taken 
as  the  limit  of  the  operative  interference.  If  there  be  power  to  over¬ 
come  prisms  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  degrees,  base  inward,  division  of 
the  external  rectus  muscle  may  be  safely  proceeded  with,  but  if  there  be 
less  than  this  amount,  a  tenotomy  will  probably  produce  convergence  with 
homonymous  diplopia  for  distance.  A  careful  division  of  the  muscle 
alone,  without  disturbing  the  attachments  to  Tenon’s  capsule,  will 
usually  give  about  fourteen  degrees  correction.  If  necessary,  this  effect 
may  be  lessened  by  sutures.  The  result  of  the  same  operation,  how¬ 
ever,  will  vary  in  different  cases,  being  greater  where  a  very  thin  and 
delicate  Tenon’s  capsule  permits  the  divided  muscle  to  retract  farther 
than  usual,  and  less  where  a  dense  firm  capsule  limits  the  retraction — 
the  immediate  effect  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  permanent.  The 
amount  of  correction  gained  should  be  tested  immediately  after  the 
operation,  by  holding  a  candle  in  the  so-called  u place  of  election  ” — 
i.  e .,  at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees  from  the  median  line  toward 
the  side  of  the  divided  muscle,  thus  giving  the  muscle  a  better  chance 
to  act.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  the  healing  process  to  proceed  for  about 
a  week  before  the  results  of  the  tests  with  prisms  will  correspond 
approximately  with  the  results  to  be  finally  obtained.  When  there  is 
less  than  this  amount  of  facultative  divergence  for  distance,  operative 
interference  must  be  declined,  or  a  partial  division  oL^^muscle  re¬ 
sorted  to.  This  latter  operation  is  best  performed  accoroiw|  to  Stevens’s 
method,  by  making  a  small  opening  through  the y^ftjjunctiva,  exactly 
over  the  insertion  of  the  tendon.  After  thisi^Srone,  the  tendon  is 
seized  by  an  extremely  fine  pair  of  forceps,  aMslivided  in  each  direc¬ 
tion,  thus  preserving  the  extreme  outer  fibt4$Qr  at  least,  the  reflection 
of  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  which  serves  as  Vj^uxiliary  attachment. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  weakness^qj^the  vertically  acting  muscles, 
partial  tenotomy  is  better  adapted  to  tU  treatment  of  hyperphoria  than 
it  is  to  that  of  esophoria  or  exopho;  &  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  the  opexG^n,  is,  that  in  slight  cases  of  hetero- 
phoria,  a  little  excess  of  ope^hASfe  interference  is  a  great  disadvantage. 
Besides,  it  is  extremelv^dM^mt  to  calculate  the  probable  result  with 
accuracy.  Owing  to  intovitual  peculiarities  in  the  strength  of  the  mus¬ 
cle,  and  to  the  densiW  ofieeble  development  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon, 
the  same  amount  ojMCPision  will,  even  in  competent  hands,  give  vary¬ 
ing  effects.  ThaAuzount  of  cicatricial  contraction  following,  is  likewise 
an  unknowru^^ility.  Although  the  variation  in  result  is  held  by  the 
advocates  olwjhial  tenotomy  to  be  due  simply  to  the  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  q^ieterophoria,  which  was  latent  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
certaitKfflysithat,  even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  practise  it  the  oftenest, 
rep^£cFoperations  are  frequently  necessary  for  favorable  results. 
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Concomitant  strabismus.  Strabismus,  or  squint,  is  said  to  exist 
when  the  visual  axes  no  longer  meet  in  the  object  looked  at.  If  they 
meet  before  reaching  the  object  to  which  they  are  directed,  the  condition 
is  termed  convergent  squint.  If  they  meet  beyond  the  object,  or 
deviate  from  each  other,  the  condition  is  known  as  divergent  squint.  In 
the  preceding  sections,  the  squint  that  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  eye- 
muscles  has  been  discussed.  There  it  was  seen  that  in  this  form,  the 
angle  included  between  the  visual  axes  varies,  and  that  the  squint  or 
primary,  deviation  of  the  eyes  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  fixation- 
object  is  moved  toward  the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  It  was  also 
noticed  that  if  under  these  circumstances,  the  sound  eye  was  covered 
and  the  lame  eye  attempted  to  fix,  the  associated  movement  of  the 
sound  eye,  or  the  secondary  deviation ,  was  greater  than  the  primary. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  non-paralytic  squint,  the  angle  between  the 
visual  axes  remains  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  and  if  the 
fixing  eye  be  covered  and  the  squinting  eye  be  made  to  fix,  the  arc  of 
movement  made  by  the  deviated  eye  in  coming  to  fixation,  will  be  equal 
to  the  arc  that  is  described  by  the  visual  axis  of  the  covered  eye.  Thus, 
if  the  squint  is  a  convergent  one,  and  the  deviated  eye  turns  outward, 
say  two  lines,  in  fixing,  the  covered  eye  will  make  a  movement  of  equal 
extent  inward.  Conversely,  in  divergent  squint,  if  the  deviated  eye 
comes  in  two  lines  to  fix,  the  covered  eye  will  make  an  equal  and 
simultaneous  excursion  outward.  This  condition  is  termed  concomitant 
squint.  In  short,  the  squinting  eye  acts  as  if  one  of  its  muscles  had 
been  slightly  shortened,  the  innervation  of  the  affected  muscle  and  that 
of  its  fellow,  remaining  as  before. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  concomitant  squint,  the  eye-axes 
converge.  Less  frequently,  they  diverge.  V ery  rarely,  there  is  a  ver¬ 
tical  deviation.  In  convergent  squint,  the  relati*^n3jiounts  of  the 
deviations  can  be  measured  by  noting  either  the  Option  of  the  inner 
margin  of  the  pupil  in  comparison  with  the  laos^mi  point  of  the  lower 
lid,  or  the  position  of  the  inner  margin  p^the  cornea  and  of  the 
caruncle.  In  divergent  squint,  the  same  J&ipose  can  be  accomplished 
by  noting  the  position  of  either  the  ouftsiS^rneal  or  the  outer  pupillary 
margin  as  compared  with  the  posjlioVj^f  the  external  commissure  of 
the  lids.  If  more  accuracy  is  des&^d,  a  millimeter  rule  can  be  held 
along  the  magin  of  the  lower  lid  w  the  squinting  eye,  and  after  the 
division  which  corresponds  w^l0Jthe  centre  of  the  pupil  is  noted,  the 
number  of  divisions  of  deym^i,  either  in  or  out,  when  the  fixing  eye 
is  alternately  covered  ai^ffiflL’ected  toward  the  object  looked  at,  can  be 
quickly  read.  For  results,  as  explained  on  page  173,  it  answers 
very  well  to  use  Ime^Tiand  as  a  cover  for  one  eye,  and  a  finger  of 
the  other  hand;  orl)efter,  a  pen’s  point  or  other  minute  object,  as  the 
fixation-objecL^wSflst  bringing  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  into  play 
by  urging  thA^patient  to  make  an  effort  to  force  the  point  into  distinct 
view.  Lj^iKbe  desired  to  obtain  more  accurate  answers  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  am^the  degree  of  the  deviation,  recourse  can  be  had  to  some  of 
thepjkns  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Examination  of  the  Eye. 

SRVsVinstructive  also  to  experiment  on  sound  eyes  with  prisms,  and  to 
^^tch  the  corrective  squint  which  ensues  to  remedy  the  double  vision 
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thus  provoked.  For  instance,  a  prism  with  the  base  placed  outward 
before  one  eye,  throws  the  image  of  a  fixation-point  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  macula  of  this  eye,  producing  a  convergent  squint  as  the  elfect  of 
the  effort  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  to  pull  the  fovea  out  far  enough 
to  receive  the  image.  With  a  prism  base  inward,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
extra  exertion  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  is  obtained,  giving  rise  to 
a  corrective  divergent  squint. 

As  shown  on  pages  98  and  175,  the  power  of  the  several  eye-muscles 
in  correcting  the  diplopia  caused  by  prisms,  varies  greatly,  this  not 
only  being  so  in  different  people,  but  also  in  the  same  individual.  The 
power  of  the  internal  rectus  muscles  to  overcome  prisms,  base  outward, 
is  termed  the  power  of  adduction .  The  power  of  the  external  rectus 
muscles  to  overcome  prisms  placed  base  inward,  is  termed  the  power  of 
abduction. 

Concomitant  squint  may  be  either  alternate  or  monolateral .  In  some 
cases,  there  may  be  periodic  squint ,  this  form  usually  depending  on  the 
use  of  the  eyes  for  near- work.  In  the  alternate  variety,  if  the  squint¬ 
ing  eye  is  made  to  fix,  the  fellow-eye  makes  an  associate  movement 
under  the  covering  hand,  this  inward  deviation  often  remaining  after 
removal  of  the  hand.  Here  the  fellow-eye  has  thus  become  the  devi¬ 
ating  eye.  In  such  cases,  good  acuity  of  vision  in  each  eye  is  apt  to 
be  found.  When  the  covering  hand  is  removed  from  the  sound  eye,  in 
monolateral  squint,  the  sound  eye  promptly  comes  back  into  fixation, 
while  the  primarily  deviated  eye  resumes  its  squinting  position. 

One  of  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  squint,  is  that  although 
the  visual  axes  deviate  from  the  fixation-point,  the  patient  rarely  com¬ 
plains  of  double  vision,  and  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  mono¬ 
lateral  variety,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  addition  of  vertically 
deviating  prisms,  to  make  him  aware  of  the  presence  of  cUteAJe  images. 
In  such  cases,  the  acuity  of  vision  in  the  deviating  eye  a  rule  very 
much  impaired.  The  reason  of  this  non-perception  double  image 

has  been  much  discussed,  causing  theories  of  anatajCteally  pre-existent 
corresponding  retinal  points,  and  of  the  physi&Mc&al  development  of 
corresponding  portions  by  continued  use  ancOmexperience,  to  be  pro¬ 
pounded.  Certain  it  is  that  the  fovese  cent^ai^really  correspond  ana¬ 
tomically,  and  that  the  construction  of  t^  retinae  permits  good  acuity 
of  vision  in  these  regions  only.  The  is  that  the  association  neces¬ 
sary  for  proper  binocular  vision  is^ften  lost  by  disturbance  only  in 
certain  portions  of  the  retina  of  tl0Slected  eye.  Especially  is  this  so 
in  those  portions  which  are  ^C^rrty  anatomically  correspondent  with 
the  central  portion  of  the  rmh  of  the  fixing  eye,  but  which  by  the 
faulty  position  of  the  debated* eye,  are  excited  simultaneously  with  the 
central  portion  of  the  rernra  of  the  sound  eye.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Alfred  Graef$o33tere  are  three  classes  of  cases  of  amblyopia  in 
squint :  First,  the  which  double  images  can  be  readily  produced, 
these  standingAn\|he  positions  in  which,  judging  from  the  apparent 
deviation  of  wro^es,  they  would  be  expected.  Second,  those  in  which 
the  imagesvam  produced  with  more  difficulty,  and  do  not  correspond 
with  th^/aSj^rent  deviation  of  the  eye,  appearing  nearer  together  than 
shoulSsbe^expected.  Third,  those  cases  in  which  double  images  cannot 
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be  produced.  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  author  that  voluntary  and 
long-practised  mental  suppression  of  the  images,  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  amblyopia.  Thus,  in  using  the  ophthalmoscope  or  the  microscope, 
we  have  all  at  first  found  it  difficult  to  keep  both  eyes  open  and  to 
suppress  the  images  of  objects  before  the  unemployed  eye.  With 
practice,  however,  this  is  very  readily  learned.  For  instance,  in  using 
the  latter  instrument,  we  can  by  an  effort  of  the  will  bring  both  eyes 
into  action  simultaneously,  and,  seeing  with  one  the  divisions  of  the  rule 
and  with  the  other  the  magnified  image  of  the  object,  can  compare  and 
measure  the  sizes  of  the  two  retinal  impressions  of  the  object  under 
observation.  Squint  usually  begins  in  infancy,  giving  the  individual 
an  opportunity  for  long  practice  of  suppression  of  the  retinal  images  of 
the  unused  eye  at  a  time  of  life  that  is  most  favorable  for  the  formation  of 
the  habit.  In  case  of  paralysis,  however,  the  deviation  generally 
appears  later  in  life,  when  the  habits  of  observation  are  fixed,  and  when 
the  effort  to  bring  the  deviated  eye  into  fixation,  often  causes  discomfort 
and  dizziness ;  this  being  so  even  when  the  double  images  are  entirely 
done  away  with  by  covering  the  sound  eye.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
when  the  squint  is  monolateral  and  of  long  standing,  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  is  much  impaired,  this  being 
true  even  when  the  media  are  clear  and  the  ophthalmoscope  fails  to  reveal 
any  disease  or  abnormality.  This  state  of  affairs  has  given  rise  to  the 
theory  of  amblyopia  from  disuse.  Many  writers,  however,  maintain 
that  the  amblyopia  is  congenital.  Inasmuch  as  squint  generally  begins 
at  so  early  an  age  that  proper  determination  of  the  acuity  of  vision  is 
impossible,  and  accurate  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  difficult,  the 
question  cannot  be  easily  decided.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  corneal  or  lenticular  opacities,  in  many  cases  tof  squint,  appar¬ 
ently  determines  which  eye  should  deviate,  would  a^tfGa^to  indicate  that 
often,  at  least,  there  is  an  unrecognized  anatomic^yfeculiarity  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  appearance  of  congenital  amblyopia^* 

In  judging  of  the  presence  of  squint,  wevfcre  often  deceived  by  the 
fact  that  the  visual  axes  do  not  correspon&^nh  the  axes  of  the  cornese, 
because,  as  has  been  explained  in  th^Sji^Dter  on  Physiological  Optics, 
the  visual  axes  often  form  an  angk  o£J*ve  degrees  with  another  in  em- 
metropia,  and  frequently  increasflXg  seven  degrees  in  hypermetropia. 
Consequently,  while  the  position  »f/the  antero-posterior  axes  of  the  eyes 
can  be  readiiy  detected  and  tiMf  situation  properly  judged,  no  criterion 
as  regards  the  direction  oiSim  visual  axes  is  obtainable,  and  therefore, 
when  the  angle  betweesN^&le  two  axes  is  greater  than  usual,  the  eye  has 
an  apparent  diverggjirV^uint.  In  such  cases,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  on  altera ateljfcc^ering  each  eye,  there  is  no  deviation,  the  covered 
eye  remaining  ateaay  in  its  fixation. 

Prognosis the  result  of  operation  is  better  where  the  power  of 
binocular  is  retained.  In  many  instances  of  alternating  squint, 

operati^N^unnecessary,  permanent  cure  being  effected  by  the  habitual 
use  of^m5>per  correcting-glasses. 

Qfctvergeiit  squint .  The  true  pathology  of  concomitant  convergent 
^ujjnl  was  first  pointed  out  by  Donders,  who  showed  that  it  was  usually 
^onnected  with  and  due  to  hypermetropia.  As  has  been  explained  in 
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the  chapter  on  Accommodation,  the  more  the  power  of  convergence,  the 
better  the  ability  to  accommodate.  The  hypermetrope,  having  the  retina 
inside  of  the  principal  focus  of  his  combined  lenses,  can  see  distant 
objects  distinctly  only  by  bringing  his  ciliary  muscle  into  action,  and 
thus  rendering  his  lens  more  convex.  He  has,  therefore,  less  accommo¬ 
dation  left  to  spend  in  focussing  near  objects,  and  in  endeavoring  to  use 
this  remainder  to  full  advantage,  he  innervates  both  the  ciliary  and  the 
internal  rectus  muscles  vigorously  and  simultaneously.  He  thus  puts  a 
high  tension  on  the  latter,  which  reveals  itself  in  many  instances  by  a 
deviation  of  one  of  the  visual  axes  inward,  thus  causing  them  to  cross 
one  another  before  reaching  the  fixation-object,  and  hence  producing 
convergent  squint.  When  Donders  advanced  this  theory,  he  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  eyes  with  convergent 
squint  are  hypermetropic.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  the  percentage 
is  still  higher, Wecker  placing  it  at  eighty-five  per  cent.,  while  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  auther,  which  includes  many  hundreds  of  cases  whose 
refraction  was  tested  by  atropine,  gives  even  a  higher  ratio. 

Knowing  that  convergent  squint  develops  in  infancy,  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  eyes  are  hypermetropic  in  early  life,  it  would  be  natu¬ 
rally  asked,  If  the  state  of  refraction  is  a  cause  of  convergent  strabismus, 
and  is  not  an  accidental  accompaniment  of  it,  why  are  there  not  more 
squinting  eyes  ?  and  why  do  not  all  hypermetropes  squint  ?  Donders 
has  answered  these  questions  by  pointing  out  that  the  vast  majority  of 
patients  with  convergent  squint  have  only  a  low  degree  of  hyperme- 
tropia,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  overcome  this  by  undue  con¬ 
vergence  and  accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  shown  that 
patients  with  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia  would  gain  no  advantage 
from  undue  convergence,  and  that  hence  they  do  not  exercise  it  Further, 
he  states  that  many  hypermetropes  prefer  binocular  vision^™  slightly- 
blurred  images  to  clearer  images  that  are  associated  wit^^qilopia.  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  causes,  there  may  be^Kpongenital  want 
of  equilibrium  in  the  eye-muscles,  with  undue  nraphnderance  of  the 
internal  rectus  muscles.  Further,  double  visi&NSas  fewer  inconve¬ 
niences  and  is  more  easily  suppressed  wheip^M^  is  a  difference  in  the 
visual  acuity  of  the  two  eyes,  such,  for  insS^r^e,  as  may  be  due  to  the 
following  conditions,  which  seem  to  be  dfong  the  most  active  and  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  :  great  difference  in  reaction,  congenital  amblyopia, 
corneal  opacity,  and  opacity  of  thejffi^. 

Prognosis  is  more  favorable  wLAytlie  treatment  is  undertaken  during 
adolescence,  and  when  visual  is  good  in  both  eyes.  In  some  few 

cases,  a  spontaneous  cure  of/Smhmt  is  seen  in  adults  who  have  had  de¬ 
cided  convergence  in  chilflhcpu.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however, 
the  deviation  remains  permanent  unless  properly  treated.  An  attack  of 
phlyctenular  conjummmis  or  other  slight  inflammatory  condition  of 
hypermetropic  eyo^uJ  children  whose  general  condition  is  lowered,  may 
at  times,  call  fi^wva  transient  or  a  permanent  convergent  squint. 

There  hasl^Jh  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  writers  as  to 
the  propei\Ame  of  beginning  the  treatment  of  squint  in  young  people. 
It  has  Ij^Vtiie  author’s  practice  to  begin  treatment  by  carefully  atro- 
pinizi^tne  eyes  and  putting  spectacles  for  habitual  wear  on  the  child 
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as  soon  as  it  knows  its  letters.  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  patient  and  on  the  care  exercised  by  its  parents.  By 
thus  waiting,  we  are  enabled  to  secure  the  quiet  which  is  necessary  for 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  refraction  during  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination,  and  are  aided  by  the  child’s  ability  to  properly  name  the 
test-letters.  At  the  same  time,  the  prognosis  is  materially  assisted  by 
knowing  whether  there  is  amblyopia  or  not.  In  any  case,  young  or  old, 
the  first  step  should  be  to  examine  the  refraction  carefully  under  a  strong 
mydriatic,  and,  if  hypermetropia  and  astigmatism  be  present,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  full  correction  for  habitual  wear.  After  the  effect  of  the  mydriatic 
has  passed  off,  the  full  correction,  on  account  of  the  slight  blurring  of  distant 
vision,  is  often  somewhat  disagreeable  to  the  patient.  As  it  takes  away  to  a 
considerable  extent,  however,  the  desire  of  accommodation  for  distant 
objects,  and  thus  relaxes  any  concomitant  tension  in  the  internal  rectus 
muscles,  it  should  alwTays  be  employed.  By  this  plan,  accommodation 
and  convergence  for  near-work  are  performed  under  conditions  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  patient  to  bring  the  internal  rectus  and  ciliary  muscles 
into  normal  relation  wTith  each  other.  In  a  few  cases  of  concomitant 
squint,  especially  where  the  main  defect  is  an  astigmatic  one,  the  visual 
axes  become  straight  simply  under  the  influence  of  a  pair  of  correcting- 
glasses.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  a  portion  of  the  squint 
persists,  necessitating  operative  interference.  In  some  cases  of  inveterate 
squint,  where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  amblyopia  in  the  deviating  eye, 
but  little  aid  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  glasses.  Operative  results 
in  such  cases  are  generally  much  less  satisfactory.  When  the  deviation  is 
not  greater  than  from  four  to  five  millimeters,  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  a  simple  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  of  the  squinting  eye. 
If  it  exceeds  this,  it  is  usually  better  to  divide  the  effect  between  the  two 
eyes  by  operating  on  both  the  squinting  and  tfy^Go^nd  eye.  For  a 
moderate  effect,  the  incision  should  be  made  in  tfp^onjunctiva  near  the 
border  of  the  cornea,  and,  after  Tenon’s  capswflNTis  divided,  the  muscle 
is  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  hook  and  divrstaa  at  its  insertion  into  the 
sclerotic,  thus  causing  the  muscle  to  and  to  get  an  insertion 

farther  back  on  the  sclerotic.  In  all  casb^even  before  a  new  insertion  by 
attachment  to  Tenon’s  capsule  ha&tJkga  place,  the  muscle  is  able  to  move 
the  ball  inward  to  a  considerabl^xtent.  If  a  greater  effect  than  the 
division  of  the  tendon  and  Tenon^  capsule  is  desired,  oblique  incisions 
can  be  made  into  the  latter,  the  cut  end  of  the  muscle  thus  enabled 
to  still  farther  retract.  procedure,  however,  makes  it  much  more 

difficult  to  judge  of  final  result  of  the  operation,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  folK?ytea  by  a  retraction  of  the  caruncle.  To  prevent 
the  latter  occurence  in  cases  where  extensive  incisions  are  made 
into  Tenon’s^  caimfle,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  dissect  up  the 
bulbar  conjiifr^Uva  with  the  scissors  as  far  back  as  the  caruncle  before 
dividing  th&puscle.  Where  too  great  an  effect  is  obtained,  it  can  be 
diminjsM^oy  suturing  the  conjunctiva  at  the  completion  of  the  incisions. 
Wheft^ch  free  division  on  both  sides  still  leaves  residual  squint,  ad- 
vajiteunent  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  must  be  resorted  to  to  remedy 
In  most  of  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  give  preference  for  the  operation 
<t<7ihe  eye  that  has  been  primarily  operated  upon. 
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The  orthopaedic  treatment  of  squint  by  cultivating  and  confirming 
the  power  of  any  existent  binocular  vision,  is  often  useful  after  operation 
and  the  prescription  of  proper  glasses.  In  many  instances  of  well- 
established  squint,  the  stereoscopic  field  in  front  of  the  squinting  eye 
remains  a  blank  and  fails  to  form  or  to  fuse  any  images.  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  stereoscopic  images  can  be  called  forth,  special  slides  which  have 
dots  or  lines  so  placed  as  to  form  letters  or  figures  when  the  two  retinal 
images  are  fused,  constitute  useful  devices  for  exercise. 

Convergent  strabismus  with  myopia  is  rarely  encountered.  These 
cases  generally  have  the  peculiarity  that  they  have  binocular  vision  inside 
of  their  far-point  or  inside  of  their  usual  reading-distance,  while  for 
objects  beyond  these  points,  a  convergent  squint,  that  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  wuth  annoying  double  vision,  sets  in.  According  to  Yon  Graefe, 
this  is  due  to  an  increased  tension,  which,  existing  in  the  internal  rectus 
muscles  in  all  cases  of  myopia,  is  eventually  followed  by  a  diminution  of 
the  ability  of  the  muscles  to  relax.  In  time,  positive  shortening  appears. 
At  first,  most  of  these  cases  are  periodic,  and  if  left  untreated,  are  apt  to 
become  permanent.  In  young  people  with  a  good  power  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  this  variety  of  convergent  squint  may  often  be  relieved  by  giving 
the  patient  a  full  correction,  thus  removing  the  far-point  farther  from  the 
•eye  and  relieving  the  internal  rectus  muscles  of  unduly  increased  work 
at  short  distances.  If  necessary,  the  desired  effect  may  at  first  be  aided 
by  decentring  the  correcting  concave  glasses  inward,  thus  obtaining  the 
action  of  weak  prisms  with  their  bases  out.  When,  in  spite  of  these 
procedures,  convergent  squint  persists,  a  careful  tenotomy  in  one  eye 
will  generally  afford  relief. 

Divergent  strabismus ,  though  occurring  occasionally  in  hypermetropic 
eves,  is  usually  associated  with  myopia.  When  the  far-point  lies  quite 
•close  to  the  cornea  in  very  high  degrees  of  myopia,  the  eymjpannot  be 
made  to  converge  for  it,  and  there  is  divergence  at  this,  al  work¬ 

ing  distance.  In  addition,  the  ellipsoidal  form  of  the^dpJball  in  these 
<?ases,  very  much  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  muse^un  turning  the 
eye  inward.  Further,  as  the  visual  axes  are  nonm^ljy  parallel  in  a  state 
of  rest,  and  tension  of  the  internal  rectus  an<£yttiary  muscles  makes 
distant  vision  worse,  there  is  consequently,  mny^  these  circumstances, 
a  disposition  to  allow  the  eyes  to  be  readily  turned  out  by  the  external 
rectus  muscles,  especially  if  these  muscle0[appen  to  be  unusually  strong. 

When  the  defect  is  slight  and  the  la  is  high,  the  outward  tendency 


of  the  eyes  can  often  be  remedied 


■escribing  a  fully  correcting  con¬ 


cave  glass  for  distance  and  a  one  for  near-work.  This  is  so, 

because,  by  so  doing,  the  exp^ive  amount  of  work  called  for  on  the 
part  of  the  interni  is  dim/TTilWd  by  putting  the  near-point  farther  from 
the  eye.  Where,  owing,  iWunstance,  to  the  formation  of  cataract  or  to 
disease  of  the  optic  or  retina,  acuity  of  vision  is  much  impaired, 

the  eye  may  frequei(f^be  seen  to  turn  in  various  directions  under  the 
influence  of  it^mOSmuscle-equilibrium.  When  glasses  that  are  used 
as  above  dire^^Vlail  to  relieve  the  squint,  careful  division  of  one  or 
both  external  rfectus  muscles  is  sometimes  indicated. 

Strahh^m  with  vertical  deviation  is  rarely  seen  in  its  pure  and 
simpl^ffom.  In  convergent  squint,  however,  the  eye  is  often  found 
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Congenital  ptosis ,  which  may  be  either  one-sided  or  bilateral,  con¬ 
sists  in  a  drooping  of  the  lid.  The  tissues  of  the  lid,  which  hang  down 
loose  and  fail  to  present  any  superficial  folds  in  the  skin,  can  be  elevated 
only  by  a  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  through  the  action  of  the  occipito¬ 
frontalis  muscle.  Occasionally,  the  total  absence  of  the  levator  palpe- 
brae  muscle  has  been  observed.  This  anomaly,  as  shown  by  Steinheim 1 
and  Horner,2  is  sometimes  associated  with  deficient  innervation  of  the 
superior  rectus  muscle. 

Although  no  treatment  has  ever  been  successful  in  entirely  removing 
the  peculiar  deformity,  yet  various  operations  have  been  suggested  to 
palliate  it,  the  object  of  each  being  to  raise  the  edge  of  the  upper  lid 
sufficiently  high,  so  as  to  clear  the  pupillary  space  when  the  eye  is 
directed  forward  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  advancement  of  the 
tendon  of  the  levator  muscle  has  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  many 
skilful  operators,  including  Bowman  and  Yon  Graefe.  Snellen  claims 
to  have  been  successful  by  shortening  the  muscle.  The  operation  gen¬ 
erally  practised  is  the  removal  of  a  horizontal  oval  piece  from  the  skin 
of  the  lids  and  the  underlying  orbicularis,  thus  shortening  the  lid  and 
diminishing  the  power  of  its  sphincter  at  the  same  time.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  remove  such  an  amount  of  H#^kin  as  would  pre¬ 
vent  total  closure  of  the  lids  during  sleep.  In  feramging  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together  during  the  operation,  thej|$ges  of  the  cut  muscle 
should  be  included  in  the  sutures  that  are  Bi&§&d  through  the  skin. 

JEpicanthus  is  the  name  given  to  a\&$l  of  skin  which  projects 
outward  over  the  inner  canthus  &qlQthe  internal  angles  of  the 
lids.  A  slight  degree  of  it  is .  pxgg/nt  in  many  flat-nosed  children 
for  a  few  months  after  birth^C  With  the  increasing  development 
of  the  nasal  bones,  however,  iQradually  disappears,  so  that  when 
the  child  has  reached  th^Oge  of  five  or  six  years,  the  affection 
may  have  ceased  to  be  vlgTHeT  Marked  degrees  of  it  which  persist, 
require  operative  tr^jK&gtit;  The  operation  generally  performed,  is 
that  of  Yon  Ammoipwlo  recommends  the  excision  of  a  vertical  oval 
piece  of  skin  fnrin  Jme  upper  median  part  of  the  nose,  followed  by 
suturing  the  edge^of  the  wound  together.  This  procedure  should  be 
carefully  performed,  for  if  the  strain  is  too  great  and  the  sutures  give 
car  will  result.  Arlt  advises  the  removal  of  a  part  of 
1  fold  of  skin,  and  the  suturing  of  the  cut  edges. 
a  of  the  lids,  which  is  a  rare  deformity,  is  usually  monolateral 

1  Klin.  Monatsblatter  f.  Augenheilkunde,  1877,  S.  99. 

2  Handbuch  d.  Kinderkrankheiten,  v.  S.  225. 
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in  type.  The  upper  lids  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  lower 
ones. 

Blepharitis  is  a  term  that  is,  at  the  present  time,  restricted  to  an 
inflammation  that  occurs  at  the  edges  of  the  lids.  The  enlarged 
palpebral  vessels  give  the  edges  of  the  lids  a  red  color.  Between  and 
entangled  in  the  cilia,  lie  numerous  whitish  particles.  These  are  due  to 
an  excessive  formation  and  exfoliation  of  the  epithelial  scales,  and  an 
over-secretion  of  sebum,  from  the  glands  of  the  hair-follicles  and  the 
skin.  At  times,  these  particles  collect  into  thin  whitish  scales.  In 
severe  cases,  they  form  yellowish  crusts.  Fig.  388  shows  these  condi¬ 
tions  very  well. 

The  nutrition  of  the  structures  about  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  affected. 
The  cilia  are  more  rapidly  shed,  and  come  out  readily  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  remove  the  adherent  secretion.  The  patients  complain  of 


Fig.  338. 


slight  itching.  The  eyes  burn  and  redden  easjt^mn  exposure  to  wind 
and  dust,  or  when  the  patient  faces  the  glai^Hm^heat  of  artificial  light. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  such  cases,  this  foc&l-congestion  of  the  eyeball 
and  edge  of  the  lid  is  primarily  a  reftesNrascular  disturbance  that  is 
due  to  the  strain  of  the  ciliary  and  converging  muscles  of  a  hyperme¬ 
tropic  eye  in  its  endeavor  to  neutradipe  its  deficient  power  in  focussing 
near-work.  All  such  cases  ge^jwer  with  rest.  Where  the  refrac¬ 
tion  is  not  properly  correctgSS^y  convex  glasses,  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated  and  made  chuen©by  persistent  use  of  the  eyes  for  near¬ 
work.  Such  a  state  of  cS^nic  congestion  and  thickening,  which  has 
lasted  a  lifetime,  is*  <0pn  seen  in  literary  men,  watchmakers,  and 
sewing-women. 

In  treatment*  ®^nrst  duty  is  to  examine  the  eyes  and  correct  any 
hypermetropi^^C^stigmatism  by  appropriate  glasses,  for  without  such 
correction  airWbal  applications  lead  to  but  temporary  improvement. 
Locally ^tte4adhering  epidermic  masses  should  be  softened  either  by 
washing  ij?e  edges  of  the  lid  with  warm  water  or  by  the  application  of 
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hot  compresses  to  them  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  The  softened 
crusts  should  be  removed  by  rubbing  them  with  a  linen  rag  that  has  been 
pulled  over  the  forefinger,  or  with  the  cilia-forceps.  A  minute  portion 
of  an  ointment  of  vaseline  or  lanolin  containing  two  grains  of  ammo- 
niated  chloride  of  mercury  to  the  drachm,  or  a  similar  strength  of  red 
or  yellow  precipitate,  should  then  be  gently  rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the 
eyelashes  with  the  finger.  Care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  oint¬ 
ment  reaches  the  conjunctival  sac,  as  it  would  thus  give  rise  to  unneces¬ 
sary  burning  and  pain. 

Eczematous  or  ulcerous  blepharitis  is  a  much  more  severe  affection. 
It  is  far  more  commonly  found  in  feeble,  ill-nourished,  scrofulous 
children  than  it  is  in  adults.  In  the  former,  it  is  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  phlyctenular  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea. 
In  the  milder  forms,  a  few  cilia  that  are  imbedded  in  dried  pus  and 
epithelial  scales,  the  whole  forming  a  conical  mass  with  its  point  outward 
and  toward  the  edge  of  the  lids,  can  be  seen.  A  part  of  the  ciliary 
border  of  the  lid  that  is  comparatively  normal,  next  follows,  this  being 
succeeded  by  another  mass  of  cilia  that  is  coated  with  a  yellowish  crust. 
In  the  severer  forms,  the  entire  edge  of  the  lids  is  attacked.  Often,  all 
four  lids  are  involved.  In  these  latter  forms,  the  entire  margins  are 
covered  with  a  thick  yellowish  crust,  through  which  the  cilia  protrude. 
The  lids  are  oedematous,  and  their  edges  are  reddened.  On  lifting  the 
crust,  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  found  to  be  ulcerated.  Little  pits  surround 
the  cilia,  the  protruding  lash  often  appearing  “  sickly 99  and  ill-developed. 
Either  the  ulceration  frequently  goes  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  hair-bulbs,  or 
subsequent  processes  of  cicatrization  may  cause  them  to  protrude  in  an 
abnormal  position  and  to  rub  against  the  eyeball.  Where  repeated 
attacks  of  this  kind  occur,  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  with 
thickening  of  the  lids,  which  has  been  designatgdfm  tylosis ,  results. 
Cicatrization  of  the  tissues  in  this  condition,  ofton>leads  to  slight  ectro¬ 
pion  of  the  lower  lid  and  to  eversion  of  the  lower  tear-point. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment,  as  in  t Wilder  form,  is  to  remove 
the  crusts.  This  should  be  done  either  with  the  cilia-forceps,  or 

by  means  of  hot- water  embrocations,  a£^Ghe  crusts  have  been  softened. 
The  patient  should  then  be  directed  Vtoycfbse  his  lids,  and  the  raw  and 
ulcerated  surface  should  be  lightm^rushed  with  a  ten-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  excess  bein§3ieutralized  with  a  solution  of  salt  in 
water  applied  with  another  sj0b.  A  small  amount  of  the  astringent 
thus  applied,  finds  its  wavj^so  into  the  fissure  of  the  lids,  and  thus 
acts  favorably  on  any  iM®ntation  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  treatment 
should  not  be  repeafce^Ctill  the  crusts  begin  to  loosen,  as  any  rough 
handling  augments  inflammation.  For  the  same  reason,  epilation  is 
objectionable.  Thr  later  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  treated  by  the 
mercurial  ointimJSits  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  lighter  form 
of  blephari  When  there  is  much  thickening  of  the  lid,  Ilorner 
paints  th^^tnaining  excoriations  and  a  two-millimeter  band  of  the  lid 
beyorf^^m  tincture  of  iodine.  He  uses  a  small  brush  made  almost 
dry^fio  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  excess  of  the  solution  into  the 
€^ij,ufctival  sac.  Treatment  should  always  be  continued  till  the  lids 
Jun  ^e  lost  their  redness  and  swelling,  and  the  crusts  have  disappeared. 
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Hordeolum ,  or  stye ,  is  a  localized  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  tender  to  the  touch,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  varying  amount  of  redness  and  swelling  of  the  lid.  Where  the  in¬ 
flamed  tissue  lies  deep  in  the  tarsus  and  is  situated  near  the  outer  angle 
of  the  lids,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  in  the  veins  that  empty 
into  the  facial  vein,  there  may  be  so  much  oedema  and  swelling  of  the 
lids  and  conjunctiva  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  erysipelas  or  incipient 
purulent  conjunctivitis.  Serous  chemosis  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva 
may  even  take  place.  In  such  extreme  cases,  diagnosis  is  rendered 
easier  by  rapidty  moving  the  finger  over  the  closed  lid,  thus  usually 
revealing  the  existence  of  a  tender  spot  of  localized  inflammation. 
Sometimes,  a  small  abscess  forms  and  points  at  the  edge  of  the  lid. 
This  should  be  punctured  and  the  contents  evacuated  by  pressure. 
When  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  have  the  abscess  opened,  the  exit  of  the 
pus  may  be  generally  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  hot  compresses 
used  every  two  or  three  hours  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 

Abscess  of  the  lid  is  generally  the  result  of  inflammation  that  fol¬ 
lows  injury.  In  scrofulous  children,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  caries  of 
the  margin  of  the  orbit.  It  sometimes  follows  attacks  of  facial  erysipelas 
in  which  the  orbital  tissue  has  become  involved.  The  lids  are  greatly 
swollen,  infiltrated,  reddish,  and  feel  hard  to  the  touch  ;  these  symptoms 
being  often  accompanied  by  pain  and  fever.  In  bad  cases,  there  may 
be  sloughing  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  giving  rise  to  extensive  cicatrices, 
with  lagophthalmus ,  or  inability  to  close  the  eyes,  and  ectr opium,  or 
eversion  of  the  eyelid.  Where,  although  the  skin  is  intact,  a  depressed 
cicatrix,  and  at  times,  a  fistula  leading  to  carious  bone,  is  present,  the 
orbital  tissue  is  affected. 

If,  after  a  blow  on  the  eye,  there  is  great  swelling  of  th^  lids,  iced 
compresses  will  often  be  effective  in  reducing  inflammation  anil  prevent- 

is  diakrasric 


ing  suppuration.  As  soon,  however,  as  an  abscess 


ficated,  it 
vitli  a  dilute 


should  be  opened  and  its  cavity  very  gently  syrinj 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  'C 

Chalazion  is  the  term  that  is  applied  to  a  sm^Qjimor  that  is  caused 
by  chronic  inflammation  of  a  Meibomian  glajid  |jr  some  of  its  follicles. 
The  growth  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  ^olm-jtea  to  that  of  a  small 
olive.  It  is  situated  deep  in  the  tarsal  tlJ^ue.  It  is  hard  and  tense  to 
the  touch,  and  the  skin  moves  freely  ov^yf.  The  contents  of  the  sac 
consist  either  of  a  gelatinous  mass  o^ells  in  the  process  of  fatty  de¬ 
generation,  or  of  pus.  Fig.  339  r^resents  a  moderate-sized  chalazion. 

If  chalazia  are  allowed  to^®op,  they  become  firmly  attached  to 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsu^fc^v^ersistent  periglandular  inflammation, 
and  cause  the  surface  ove^liferaftected  area  to  become  unduly  red  and 
inflamed.  Finally,  th^cotijimctiva  gives  way,  and  granulations  from 
the  underlying  con ffera^e  tissue  sprout  on  its  surface.  Where  the 
growth  has  reach ec  iJSSs  advanced  stage,  it  is  best  to  incise  it  from  the 
conjunctival  press  out  the  contents,  and  cauterize  or  scrape  its 

walls  so  as  to>ro^auce  adhesive  inflammation.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  caut^fcize  it  so  freely  as  to  cause  contraction  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  prodtf^^Vtial  entropium.  Where  the  adhesion  to  the  conjunctiva 
is  lessor tensive,  the  lids  should  be  compressed  by  a  clamp,  to  prevent 

•'i? 
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hemorrhage.  An  incision  should  be  made  in  the  skin  over  the  tumor 


parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The 
muscle-fibres  should  be  divided  in  the  same  direction  and  pushed  to  one 
side,  laying  bare  the  yellowish-white  and  shining  walls  of  the  sac.  The 
growth  is  next  to  be  pulled  gently  forward  by  a  tenaculum  and  then 
carefully  dissected  out.  When  it  lies  deep,  and  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  conjunctiva,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  it  completely  without  making 
a  button-hole  in  the  mucous  membrane,  an  accident  that  should  always 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  cicatrization  which  might 
cause  deformity  of  the  lid.  If  the  incision  be  of  any  size,  two  or  three 
sutures  had  better  be  applied.  A  chalazion,  being  purely  a  local  con¬ 
dition,  never  returns,  if  once  thoroughly  removed. 


Fig.  339. 


Chalazion.  (Dalrymple.; 


According  to  Fuchs,1  a  chalazion  is  primajfiV  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  some  of  the  lobules  of  a  Meibomian  ^©d,  causing  hyperplasia  of 
the  epithelium  and  retention  of  the  J5e#etion.  The  connective  tissue 
outside  of  the  affected  lobules  continued  to  proliferate  until  it  forms 
a  mass  of  granulation-tissue  i^ncfr  fuses  together  the  contiguous 
lobules  and  forms  a  firm  lumpQrhe  contents  of  the  tumor  at  this 
stage  consist  of  granulation-frbsue.  Later,  this  tissue  takes  on  colloid 
degeneration.  Giant  cellrNra  always  present,  some  arising  from  the 
epithelium  and  others  granulation  cells. 

Vaccinal  eruptionutofine  eyelids ,  when  generally  seen,  presents  itself 
as  an  ulcer  with  jffi  indurated  border  and  yellowish  floor.  It  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  considerable  swelling  of  the  lids  and  face  and  by  enlargement 
of  the  pre-ainfoilar  gland.  According  to  Schirmer,2  a  deep  keratitis 
and  curious  gbncentric  circles  of  corneal  haze,  which  seem  to  be  at  a 
deeper^^Vm  this  membrane,  are  sometimes  associated  with  it. 

EptoM^oma  of  the  eyelids  generally  develops  in  the  skin  near  the 
’1'  yQnargin.  It  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  small,  hard 


1  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmologie,  xxiv.  2,  Ss.  121-155. 

2  Klinische  Monatsblatter,  1891.  Bericht  der  Heidelberger  Ophthl.  Gesellschaft. 
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excrescences  that  soon  show  a  tendency  to  ulcerate.  The  edges  of  the 
ulcer  are  indurated,  and  the  walls  are  undermined.  When  it  is  situated 
near  the  inner  angle  of  the  lids,  it  is  prone  to  spread  to  the  caruncle 
and  the  nose.  It  usually  occurs  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  people. 
With  the  exception  of  a  sense  of  itching  after  ulceration,  it  pro¬ 
duces  but  little  discomfort.  If  it  is  kept  clean,  and  is  not  scratched 
or  irritated  by  caustics,  it  often  remains  almost  stationary  for  many 
years.  If  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  spread,  it  is  best  treated  by  ex¬ 
cising  the  portion  of  the  lid  that  includes  the  tumor,  and  replacing  the 
lost  tissue.  When  it  has  attacked  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  any  operation 
that  does  not  include  enucleation  of  the  eyeball,  usually  fails  to  prevent 
recurrence.  The  disease  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
indurated  chancre.  The  latter,  however,  generally  occurs  in  younger 
subjects  and  is  often  accompanied  by  other  symptoms  of  syphilis. 
Tuberculous  ulcers,  which  closely  resemble  the  syphilitic  and  the  epi- 
theliomatous  types,  appear  almost  exclusively  in  the  young.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  deeper-seated  tuberculous  tissue  that  has  been  snipped 
from  the  walls  or  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  will  generally  exhibit  the  charac¬ 
teristic  bacilli. 

Lupus  may  at  times  attack  the  eyelids.  If  it  is  seen  in  its  early 
stages,  it  should  be  cauterized.  If  the  growth  is  more  advanced,  it 
should  be  excised  and  the  lid-tissue  replaced  by  some  plastic  operation. 

Lepra ,  as  a  part  of  the  ocular  manifestation,  frequently  attacks  the 
lids.  Fortunately,  it  is  quite  rare  here,  being  only  seen  in  countries 
where  the  disease  is  endemic.  Tumors  in  the  region  of  the  eyelashes 
and  in  the  eyebrows,  form  in  the  tubercular  variety.  These  cause  a  falling 
of  the  cilia  before  the  lashes  are  sufficiently  developed  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  «A 

Plithiriasis  of  the  eyelashes  was  so  seldom  seen  here  b$jj&pfhe  vast 
emigration  of  some  of  the  races  of  Eastern  Europe,  tl  sometimes 
became  a  puzzle  to  physicians  of  considerable  experiero^  More  lately, 
however,  it  is  said  to  not  be  infrequently  found  im  ^Mensary  practice 
that  admits  a  large  contingent  of  the  lower  class|s5£these  nationalities. 
The  cases  which  the  author  has  observed,  tta^yS$een  in  children  who 
were  in  charge  of  uncleanly  people.  Th^cFbdise  is  due  to  crab-lice 
which  have  found  lodgment  in  the  hair  o^vfce  pubes  and  thence  ascend 
or  are  carried  by  the  hands,  etc.,  to  tli^pMpebral  cilia  to  lay  their  eggs. 
The  edge  of  the  lids  appears  “scaMS”  and  is  strewn  with  minute 
black  points.  If  a  cilium  is  pull^S^t  and  laid  under  the  microscope, 
the  ova  can  often  be  readily  l^ygnized,  firmly  attached  to  the  hair. 
The  infected  parts  should  be  (^joroughly  washed  with  warm  water  and 
weak  solution  of  bichlorid^ojl  mercury.  Dilute  citrine  ointment  or  an 
ointment  of  ammoniat^d^mercury  should  be  subsequently  rubbed  into  the 
infected  areas  three  tws^^claily. 

Xajithelasma^ory&nthoma,  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  which  often  makes 
its  first  appeara^^^n  the  eyelids  of  persons  in  middle  life.  It  is  more 
frequent  in  femmes  than  in  males.  Small  opaque  yellowish  patches 
appear,  whkAare  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  skin.  These 
usually  tint  from  a  light  buff  to  an  orange.  Occasionally,  they 

are  lifter  in  hue — almost  cream-colored.  The  disease,  as  it  appears 
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in  the  eyelids,  is  painless,  innocuous,  and  slow  in  growth.  Where, 
upon  account  of  cosmetic  effect,  removal  is  desired,  this  may  be  easily 
accomplished  by  excision.  According  to  Duhring,1  the  disease  some¬ 
times  becomes  general,  invading  the  palms,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
face,  the  ears,  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  the  extremities,  and,  lastly,  the 
trunk.  Occasionally,  the  macular  form  of  the  disease  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  gums,  tongue,  palate,  and  trachea. 
Similar  opaque  patches  have  been  found  in  the  spleen  and  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  gall-ducts.  The  disease,  when  confined  to  the  skin,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  new  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  of  that  covering,  which 
undergoes  molecular  fatty  degeneration. 

Trichiasis  is  a  term  that  is  applied  to  an  inversion  of  the  eyelashes, 
which  causes  them  to.  rub  against  the  eyeball  and  irritate  it.  A  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  disease  often  produces  irremediable  scars  in  the  cornea. 
The  faulty  position  of  the  cilia  is  usually  produced  by  cicatrices  situated 
in  the  conjunctiva.  These  cicatrices  may  be  the  result  of  burn  or  other 
injury,  but  are  generally  due  to  granular  conjunctivitis.  In  slight  cases, 
where  but  a  few  pale  and  ill-developed  cilia  are  thus  deflected,  it  some¬ 
times  requires  careful  search  to  find  the  cause  of  the  recurring  corneal 
inflammation.  If  there  be  but  a  few  incurved  hairs,  epilation  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  remedy.  Destruction  by  galvanism,  however,  although  a  painful 
procedure,  is  effective,  being  permanent  in  its  results.  To  perform  electro¬ 
lysis,  a  fine  needle,  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  is 
introduced  into  the  hair-follicle  which  it  is  wished  to  destroy,  and  the 
positive  electrode,  being  covered  with  a  wet  sponge,  is  either  applied  to 
the  temple  or  to  the  hand  of  the  patient.  The  moment  that  the  bulb  is 
pierced,  the  patient  is  requested  to  squeeze  the  sponge  or  the  sponge  is 
pressed  hard  against  the  temple.  This  causes  cons^^able  pain.  In  a 
moment  or  two,  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  desfc^etibn  of  the  watery 
parts  of  the  tissue,  causes  a  fine  foam  to  exudej20ng  the  cilium.  The 
needle  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  hair  n^N^be  either  extracted  or 
allowed  to  fall  out.  In  the  majority  of  ca^Qf  the  hair-follicle  has  been 
thoroughly  destroyed,  the  eyelash  is  nq|ryproduced.  When  the  entire 
or  any  considerable  part  of  the  ro^p&shes  is  turned  inward,  some 
operation  for  transplanting  the  ci$k  recalled  for. 

Distichiasis  is  said  to  exist  wkwKone  row  of  cilia  still  points  outward, 
while  the  inner  row  is  drawwnagainst  the  eyeball.  Its  causes  are 
essentially  the  same  as  th(tftfW  trichiasis.  Treatment  is  also  the  same 
as  for  that  disease,  (^casionally,  it  appears  as  a  congenital  defect  in 
an  otherwise  normal 

j Entropium  is  the  ©m  used  to  denote  the  condition  in  which  the  entire 
edge  of  the  lid  isVt^ned  inward,  and  the  skin-surface  is  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ^eball.  Like  trichiasis,  it  is  most  generally  due  to  the 
degenerativ^Nm  cicatricial  changes  that  follow  granular  conjunctivitis. 
Allight^gree  of  it  is  always  seen  after  the  enucleation  of  an  eyeball. 
In  s^rA^ses,  the  support  of  the  lid  has  been  removed,  thus  allowing  the 
orbicularis  muscle  to  turn  the  free  edge  of  the  lid  inward.  This  form  of 
e^opium  is  corrected  by  the  insertion  of  an  artificial  eye.  In  old 
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1  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  1882,  p.  465. 
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people,  whose  skin  is  lax  and  thin,  and  in  whom,  owing  to  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  face  or  disappearance  of  orbital  fat,  the  eye  lies  deep  in 
the  orbit,  a  spastic  entropium  is  often  produced  by  bandaging  the  eye. 
Here  the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  causes  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
that  portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  that  is  near  the  edge  of  the  lid, 
thus  turning  the  free  edge  of  the  eyelid  against  the  eyeball. 

JEctropium  is  often  produced  by  any  cicatrix  which  shortens  the  skin  of 
the  upper  or  the  lower  lid.  When  there  is  complete  eversion,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  becomes  inflamed,  and  shows  a  marked  contrast  in  vascularity 
and  velvety  appearance  between  its  tarsal  portion  which  is  papillary  and 
its  retrotarsal  part  which  is  non-papillary.  The  cornea  becomes  dry  and 
is  exposed  to  dust  and  foreign  bodies,  by  being  no  longer  bathed  with 
tears  through  the  constant  winking  of  the  lid.  Occasionally,  where  the 
lids  are  stiff  and  infiltrated  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
there  are  slight  degrees  of  spastic  ectropium.  This  tendency  to  eversion 
is  augmented  by  an  undue  contraction  of  the  peripheral  bundles  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle.  In  old  people,  owing  to  defective  innervation  of  this 
muscle,  the  lower  lid  sometimes  drops  away  from  the  eyeball,  thus 
allowing  the  tears  to  flow  over  the  cheek.  In  paralysis  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris,  there  is  a  still  more  marked  sinking  of  the  lower  lid.  In  fact,  the 
flow  of  tears  over  the  cheek  is  frequently  the  first  sign  of  facial  palsy. 

Division  of  the  canaliculus  sometimes  helps  to  better  drain  the  tears. 
The  use  of  the  constant  current  of  electricity,  with  proper  alterative 
medicine,  often  helps  the  paralytic  form.  In  many  such  cases,  however, 
and  in  all  ectropiums  of  cicatricial  type,  operative  measures  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

Ankyloblepharon  is  a  name  that  is  given  to  the  growing  together  of 
the  two  eyelids.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  burns  or  slougjW  From 
the  nature  of  the  injuries  causing  it,  it  is  often  accompanied) by  sym- 
blepharon ,  or  adhesion  of  the  lid  to  the  ball.  Where  ffij^en tire  edges 
of  both  lids  are  adherent,  the  ankyloblepharon  is  saiiraVbe  total. 

If  the  condition  exists  without  svmblepharon,  ji  ^mple  division  of  the 
adhesions  suffices  to  remedy  it.  When  it  is  ^eStopaned  by  extensive 
adhesions  to  the  globe,  efforts  to  permanently?^  the  lids  from  the  ball 
are  frequently  nugatory.  Where  symbl^plWon  is  but  slight,  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  may  bey?5h»de  use  of  to  prevent  reunion 
of  the  cut  surfaces.1  ^ 

Blepharophimosis  is  a  term  thaJfe^jC^enerally  applied  to  a  narrowing 
of  the  outer  end  of  the  palpebraWrsahre.  It  is  generally  caused  by  ulcer¬ 
ation  and  subsequent  cicatrizS^ww'of  the  margin  of  the  lid  in  subjects 
who  have  chronic  disease.  conjunctiva.  It  is  easily  remedied  by 

canthoplasty.  Cl 

Lagophtlialmus  i^  gn  inability  to  completely  close  the  fissure  of  the 
lids.  In  slight  casft^aithough  strong  effort  of  the  orbicularis  muscle 
will  approxinmte/AeJedges  of  the  lids,  a  normal  tension,  such  as  that 
taking  place  ^tfrag  sleep,  fails  to  do  so.  In  consequence,  the  lower 
parts  of  theN^mea  and  bulbar  conjunctiva  are  frequently  exposed  to 


1  This  lias  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Injuries  to  the  Eye  and  its  Appendages. 

;ions  for  its  relief  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  Operations. 
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dust  and  drying.  The  usual  causes  of  the  condition  are  complete  or 
incomplete  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  cicatrices  in  the  skin  of 
the  lids,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscle  and  insensitiveness  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  which  appear  in  the  very  ill.  Sometimes,  too,  it  may  be  due 
to  exophthalmus,  where,  owing  to  undue  prominence  of  the  eye,  the  lids 
fail  to  completely  cover  the  eyeball  during  sleep. 

In  mild  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  bandage  the  eye  during  sleep.  In 
more  pronounced  ones,  it  becomes  necessary  to  diminish  the  fissure  of 
the  lids  by  some  form  of  tarsorrhaphy. 

Blepharospasm  is  a  cramp-like  closure  of  the  lids.  It  is  a  frequent 
symptom  of  the  var.ous  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyeball.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  it  are  daily  seen  in  cases  of  phlyctenular  disease,  trichiasis, 
and  cases  of  lodgment  of  small  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea  and  con¬ 
junctival  sac.  In  all  such  instances,  it  is  manifestly  reflex,  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  All 
grades  of  twitching  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  from  a  barely  perceptible 
movement  of  its  superficial  fibres  to  a  series  of  most  violent  contractions, 
as  seen  in  pronounced  cases  of  facial  chorea,  are  also  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered.  Often  there  is  no  demonstrable  cause  of  the  reflex  irritation. 
The  condition  is  quite  common  in  children.  In  this  class  of  subjects, 
the  removal  of  any  cause  that  tends  to  congest  the  bulbar  conjunctiva, 
such  as  suitable  glasses  in  cases  of  hypermetropia  or  astigmatism,  or  the 
cure  of  any  slight  conjunctivitis,  is  often  of  marked  benefit  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  frequency  and  the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  attack.  It  gener¬ 
ally  fails,  however,  to  cure  it.  The  twitching  in  such  cases  is  usually  one¬ 
sided.  If  it  be  bilateral,  it  is  much  more  frequent  and  more  pronounced 
on  one  side.  In  hysterical  subjects,  a  cramp  of  the  orbicularis  muscle 
may  be  found.  This  variety  is  of  much  longer  dura^jVn  and  has  com¬ 
plete  closure  of  the  lids  associated  with  it.  The  fi^jyeat  blinking  seen 
in  old  people  is  ordinarily  either  a  part  of  sonmUprm  of  tic,  or  is  due 
to  conjunctival  irritation,  producing  a  low-grajb  spasmodic  action  of 
the  lids. 

Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  InasmwTwStis  the  orbicularis  muscle  is 
innervated  by  the  facial  nerve,  it  mtfpVS^ither  partially  or  completely 
paralyzed  by  disease  of  the  relatecLceWoral  centres  or  of  any  portion  of 
By  far  the  m^sNcommon  cause  of  the  condition  is 
ipbm  the  nerve  in  the  aqueduct  of  Fal- 
le  stylo- mastoid  foramen.  Where  the 
disease,  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  supplying 
h  are  more  affected  than  those  supplying  the 
their  close  proximity  to  the  auditory  nerve  also, 
stions  are  apt  to  produce  deafness.  In  some  cases, 


the  nerve  itself, 
either  a  neuritis  or  a  pressure 
lopius  or  in  the  vicinity 
paralysis  is  due  to  intra-C£ 
the  muscles  about  the  * 
orbicularis  muscle- 
such  intra-cranial\&ff$ 


the  uvula  is  de^kted  to  the  sound  side.  This  occurs  when  the  lesion  is 
situated  antos^iy  to  the  point  where  the  larger  superficial  petrosal  nerve 
is  given^qjft^-if  the  conditions  be  accompanied  by  hemiplegia,  the  facial 
palsy  A^be  on  either  side.  When  it  is  on  the  same  side,  the  disease 
is  freq^tttly  located  in  the  optic  thalamus  or  corpus  striatum  of  the 
ite  side  of  the  brain  ;  this  form  of  paralysis  being  apt  to  be  partial. 
1 4s  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  hemiplegia,  the  lesion  is  probably  to 
(Tfound  in  the  pons  on  the  same  side  as  the  facial  paralysis.  The  most 
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common  causes  of  orbicular  palsy  are  exposure  to  cold,  injury  to  the 
facial  nerve  either  by  disease  or  by  operation  in  the  parotid  region,  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  or  similar  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  within 
the  cranium.  According  to  Bull  and  Hansen,  paralysis  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  muscle  is  of  common  occurrence  in  leprosy. 

The  treatment  varies  with  the  cause.  When  the  condition  has  been 
produced  by  cold,  hot  compresses  and  irritating  ointments  (such  as 
veratria)  are  of  advantage,  and  are  often  aided  by  alterative  and  the 
absorbent  influence  of  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Where 
syphilitic  disease  is  present,  appropriate  treatment  is  indicated.  In  all 
cases,  the  eye  should  be  protected  from  injury  by  bandage  so  arranged 
as  to  close  the  lids  during  sleep.  In  advanced  cases,  where  the  lower 
lid  droops  and  falls  away  from  the  ball,  tarsorrhaphy  is  indicated. 

Paralysis  of  the  levator  yalpebrce ,  when  complete,  shows  itself  by 
a  drooping  of  the  upper  lid  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  patient  is 
unable  to  lift  the  lid  above  the  pupil,  even  by  wrinkling  the  forehead 
through  the  aid  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle.  Where  there  is  simply 
paresis,  the  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  with  the  throwing  back  of  the  head 
in  the  effort  to  bring  the  pupil  opposite  to  the  narrow  lid-fissure  thus 
obtained,  is  quite  characteristic.  The  condition  is  usually  associated 
with  paralysis  of  other  branches  of  the  third  pair.  When  it  manifests 
itself  without  involvement  of  the  other  branches  of  the  nerve,  or  when 
it  is  coincident  with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  it  is  generally  held 
to  indicate  that  there  is  a  cerebral  lesion  that  is  either  situated  in  the 
cortex  or  in  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve. 
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As  described  in  the  chapter  on  Anatomy,  the  lacrymal  apparatus  is 
composed  of  two  parts — a  secretory  and  an  excretory  portion — which 
are  separated  by  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  first  portion  is  but  little 
liable  to  disease,  and  rarely  calls  for  surgical  interference.  The  latter 
is  frequently  affected,  furnishing  constant  occupation  to  the  surgeon. 

Except  as  part  of  general  abscess  of  the  orbit,  acute  or  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  gland  is  rare.  Although  Becker1  has  described  a 
cylindroma  of  the  gland,  yet  new  growths  originating  strictly  in  the 
gland-substance  are  but  seldom  seen.  According  to  Schmidt,2  most 
tumors  of  the  gland  originate  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  orbital  fat.  The  substance  of  the  gland  has  also  been  found  in  a  state 
of  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy,  which  had  been  caused  by  obliteration 
of  its  ducts  by  cicatricial  processes  that  have  accompanied  granular  con¬ 
junctivitis. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  diseases  of  the  lacrymal  passages,  the 
canaliculi  are  frequently  misplaced  by  swelling  of  the  edge  of  the  lids  or 
by  cicatrices  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  face.  At  times,  they  may  be  mis¬ 
placed  by  an  enophthalmus ,  or  retract™  ^  that  is  due  to  an 


absorption  of  the  orbital  fat,  thus  depriving  the  edge^pf  the  lid  of  its 
accustomed  support.  Again,  there  may  be  stoppa$£bf  The  canaliculi  by 
fungoid  growths,  such  as  leptothrix.  If  the  diswiajSment  or  the  stoppage 


is  likely  to  be  permanent  and  the  epiphora  btQtersistent  and  annoying, 
the  resulting  condition  may  be  generalW^Iieved  by  converting  the 


canaliculus  into  an  open  drain  by  sli^0git.  Where  the  puncta  have 
been  closed  and  part  of  the  canalicmylmve  been  obliterated  by  cica¬ 


trices,  especially  those  that  follow fcirns,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  the  canals  and  dilate  the^or  in  any  way  to  re-establish  perma¬ 


nent  communication  with  thoHacrymal  sac. 

Catarrh  of  the  lacrymqtsfmssages  [Blennorrhoea  lacrymalis ),  when 
chronic,  is  a  disease  i  Rough  frequent  in  adults,  is  rare  in  chil¬ 

dren.  When  it  occiu^v**  subjects  that  are  under  ten  years  of  age,  it  is 
usually  an  evidence  oiyinherited  syphilis.  The  symptoms  are  watering 
of  the  eye,  swellVigJ  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  frequent 
chronic  catarfCaf  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  low-grade  blepharitis.  The 
amount  of  tfttyfnng  varies  very  much  in  different  cases.  Sometimes,  it 
is  barely  ^!*Ceptible,  and  at  others,  it  forms  a  large  tumor  at  the  inner 
angl^  of  mb  eye.  Pressure  on  the  sac  with  the  finger,  gives  a  sensation 
of  ela^c  resistance,  which  usually  disappears  if  the  pressure  be  con- 

^Ueber  Adenom  der  Thranendriise,  Bericht  der  Wiener  Augenklinic,  1863-67.  S.  162. 

^  2  Krankheiten  des  Thriinenorganes,  1803,  S.  130. 
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tinuecl.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  contents  of  the  sac  either 
as  a  rule  escape  through  the  canaliculi  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  or  more 
rarely  are  evacuated  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The  fluid  which  regurgi¬ 
tates  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  is  generally  yellowish.  It  is  often  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  drawn  into  threads.  The  amount  of  pus  in  the  discharge 
varies  greatly.  In  many  chronic  cases,  it  is  ropy  and  transparent, 
resembling  the  white  of  an  egg. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed,  it  is  dull  reddish-brown  in 
color,  and  presents  numerous  folds  and  crypts.  Sometimes  it  is  infil¬ 
trated  with  granulations,  such  as  are  found  in  granular  conjunctivitis. 
Where  the  sac  is  thinned  and  distended  through  chronic  inflammation, 
it  is  much  less  vascular,  and  looks  like  a  serous  membrane.  If  the  granu¬ 
lations  have  infiltrated  the  tissue,  they  undergo  fibrous  degeneration,  and 
produce  cicatrices  and  strictures.  These  latter  may  also  result  from 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  At  times,  partial  or  complete  ob¬ 
literation,  from  a  growing  together  of  ulcerating  folds  of  the  swollen 
lining  membrane,  ensues.  Arlt  says  that  he  has  several  times  found  the 
lower  part  of  the  nasal  duct  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord,  in  cadavers 
where  there  have  been  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  alae  of  the  nose 
which  has  probably  been  syphilitic  in  nature.  The  amount  of  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  sac  varies  greatly.  In  some  instances,  it  is  sufficient  to  form 
a  tumor  large  enough  to  interfere  wTith  the  field  of  vision.  In  cases  of 
considerable  distention,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  evacuate  the  contents 
by  pressure  through  the  canaliculi.  This  is  so,  because  these  fine  tubes 
are  so  arranged  that  they  always  enter  the  sac  obliquely,  thus  causing 
the  fold  of  membrane  at  the  entrance  to  become  almost  valve-like  when 
any  distention  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  there  shall  be  complete  closure  o£  the  lower 
part  of  the  duct  to  have  very  great  distention  of  the  sac^C^e  walls  of 
the  latter,  being  softened  by  inflammation,  give  way  gadfly  to  slight 
pressure  in  those  parts  where  they  are  covered  onhjQ^rthe  orbicularis 
muscle,  and  by  the  muscle  of  Horner.  Owing  ^Obstruction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  duct,  the  sac  is  insufficiently  jwf-ned  into  the  nose  at 
each  act  of  winking,  so  that  as  soon  as  eacb-wosure  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle  relaxes,  fresh  fluid  flows  in  from.tlj^pbrqunctival  sac  to  replace 
the  small  quantity  that  has  been  driven^fot.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  regurgitation  of  the  mucoid  ao)l  purulent  fluid  contained  in 
catarrhal  lacrymal  sacs  into  the  cqrffijnctival  sac  exercises  a  deleterious 
influence  in  many  inflammationsj^jvthe  eyes.  Especially  is  this  so  in 
those  conditions,  where  ther^MAtfy  ulceration  of  the  cornea  or  where 
any  cut  has  been  made  into  iwSmbstance,  either  accidentally  or  as  part  of 
an  operation — as,  for  insfaiiyg,  cataract  and  iridectomy.  The  researches 
of  Sattler  have  shown^thaEThis  harmful  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  contents  of^piistended  lacrymal  sac  form  a  favorite  breeding- 
place  for  various.  of  micrococci — especially  for  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aui&A^thus  giving  an  excellent  opportunity  for  directly 
infecting  ailjn^rneal  abrasion. 

The  formation  of  the  face  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  calibre  of 
,1  passages,  and  with  the  liability  to  obstruction.  It  is 
at  individuals  with  the  flat  scaphoid  type  of  face,  and  eyes 


the  1 
asse^c 
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that  are  widely  separated,  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  lacrymal  disease. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  such  affections  are  often  found  in  subjects 
with  narrow  faces  and  prominent  noses.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident,  at 
times,  that  anatomical  formation  favors  the  development  of  such  diseases, 
because  in  cases  where  the  face  is  unevenly  developed  and  the  nose  is 
turned  to  one  side,  lacrymal  obstruction  is  often  found  on  the  side  where 
the  ducts  are  the  narrower ;  the  other  side  remaining  free.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  catarrh  of  the  nasal  passage  frequently  precedes  and 
causes  a  similar  condition  of  the  lacrymal  duct,  but  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  often  exist,  however,  for  a  considerable 
time  without  any  evidences  of  lacrymal  obstruction.  In  some  cases, 


Fig.  340. 


Abscess  of  lacrymal  sac. 

catarrhal  distention  of  the  lacrymal  s  s 


s  for  years  without  causing 


the  patient  any  marked  annoyance  ^e^offd  weeping  of  the  eye  and  the 
occasional  necessity  of  evacuating^ff^  contents  of  the  sac  by  pressure. 
In  other  instances,  owing  either  lo  gradual  extension  of  inflammation  to 
surrounding  parts  or  to  ulcera*jJ2> of  the  sac  itself  and  the  sudden  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  conft&g^e  tissue,  rapid  swelling  is  found  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  lids  that  is 
associated  with  inte»$d0ain  in  the  inflamed  region  and  its  vicinity. 
Fig.  340  represents V^example  of  this  form  of  disease. 

In  such  case&,  gja^ulent  inflammation  may  be  established,  the  abscess 
usually  pointillist  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  This 
is  known  as \fmSryo  cystitis,  or  lacrymal  abscess.  If  the  inflamed  parts 
in  such  ^wa^uition  are  undisturbed,  the  skin  ulcerates  over  the  point 
just  indicted,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  escapes  through 
the^o^H^ng,  leaving  an  irregular  and  tortuous  passage  between  it  and 
the^  erymal  sac.  This  is  known  as  fistula  of  the  lacrymal  sac . 
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Treatment  should  begin  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  lacrymal  sac  with 
the  pulp  of  the  finger,  thus  forcing  the  contents  of  the  sac  either  into 
the  nose  or  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  conjunctiva  should  then  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  solution  of  boracic  acid  or  bichloride  of 
mercury,  the  lids  being  manipulated  with  the  finger  so  as  so  induce 
some  of  the  fluid  to  enter  the  lacrymal  sac.  This  procedure  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  employment  of  some  of  the  astringents  that  are  ordi¬ 
narily  used  for  chronic  conjunctivitis,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
biborate  of  sodium.  Where  there  is  conjunctival  blennorrhoea,  the 
application  of  one-  or  two-grain  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
membrane  by  means  of  a  swab  of  cotton,  is  advantageous.  In  many 
cases,  much  benefit  is  derived  from  the  stimulant  effect  of  heat.  This 
can  be  easily  applied  on  the  closed  lids  over  the  position  of  the  lacrymal 
sac,  by  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton  that  have  been  immersed  in  hot 
water.  The  applications  should  be  made  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes 
two  or  three  times  daily.  If  the  Schneiderian  membrane  be  simulta¬ 
neously  affected  with  catarrh,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  cleansing 
it  and  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  by 
carrying  a  probe  armed  with  a  small  wad  of  cotton  that  has  been  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  along  the  lower  meatus 
back  into  the  pharynx.  The  effect  thus  obtained,  may  often  be  advan¬ 
tageously  augmented  by  the  astringent  action  of  the  fluid  extract  of 
sumach  berries,  applied  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  cases  of  long  duration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  aid  these  measures 
by  the  stimulating  effect  of  small  probes  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  duct  itself,  and  by  the  direct  application  of  astringent  washes.  The 
probing  should  always  be  done  gently  and  with  Nos.  1  to  4  of  Bowman’s 
series.  If  the  application  be  followed  by  even  a  few  drops  off  blood,  it 
is  certain  that  the  delicate  and  inflamed  mucous  membra&eQia^  been  in¬ 
jured,  or  that  the  time  of  application  has  been  improperlgjefeosen — while 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct  is  still  too  vascular  .and  inflamed.  To 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  probe,  and  to  preS^nt  torsion  of  the 
tissue  of  the  canaliculus  when  the  instrument,  ha^Wg'passed  the  distance 
of  its  length  in  the  smaller  conduit,  is  raWQto  enable  it  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  lacrymal  duct,  it  is  best  t\§j}t  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  canaliculus  by  the  introduction  off^Wobe-pointed  Weber’s  knife. 
The  canal  is  thus  converted  into  an  opeiaJgroove,  which  is  hidden  from 
view  and  is  immersed  in  the  tears  thfi^accumulate  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  conjunctival  sac  upon  the  lojm^naliculus  when  the  lid  is  in  place. 
This  operation  can  be  best  By  raising  the  handle  of  the  knife 

and  cutting  through  the  uprffly** nner  part  of  the  canal  into  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac.  When  tl^jpper  canaliculus  is  to  be  cut,  the  handle 
of  the  knife  should  ba  oppressed  and  the  incision  made  down  and  in. 
In  many  cases,  the  jjjojQdure  presents  no  difficulty.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  lacnsjj©  point  is  so  contracted  that  a  magnifying-glass 
must  be  usecNSvi^d  it  before  it  can  be  dilated  with  a  pin  or  small 
conical  probe^S^any  case,  the  opening  of  the  duct  is  more  easily  effected 
when  the  ^jjbicularis  muscle  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  pulling  on  the  over- 
lying  sktfmothe  outer  canthus.  Most  surgeons  prefer  to  open  the  lower 
canal&nliJs.  The  slitting  of  the  canaliculus  having  been  accomplished, 
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and  the  licl  still  being  kept  on  the  stretch,  one  of  Bowman’s  probes 
should  be  so  introduced  that  its  point  slides  along  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  little  artificially-made  groove,  till  it  reaches  and  enters  the  lacrymal 
sac.  The  sensation  of  the  hand  guiding  the  probe  usually  gives  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  when  entrance  into  the  sac  has  been  made.  If  there  is 
any  uncertainty,  the  instrument  may  be  advanced  till  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  inner  wall  of  the  sae,  at  the  groove  of  the  lacrymal  bone. 
When  this  situation  has  been  reached,  the  point  of  the  instrument  is 


Fig.  341. 


slightly  retracted,  its  outer  end  0pated  and  its  inner  extremity  gently 
coaxed  down  into  the  nose  through  the  nasal  duct.  The  course  of  the 
duct  and  the  proper  positiqrtK(Tr  the  instrument  is  best  ascertained  by 
the  operator  drawing^  Sgmary  line  from  the  centre  of  the  tendon 
of  the  orbicularis  mu^J^to  the  fold  of  skin  that  is  situated  between  the 
ala  of  the  nose  aurff  cheek.  He  should  remember  that  when  the  point 
of  the  probe  is  inq^oper  position,  it  will  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  nose 
about  one  and^^uarter  inches  behind  the  lower  extremity  of  this  line. 
When  the  oj(e&fr:ion  is  carefully  done,  a  small  quantity  of  tears  generally 
flows  ir^q^llhg  nose  alongside  of  the  probe,  causing  many  patients  to  use 
their  ^feimakerchief  and  to  be  conscious  that  that  side  of  the  nose  has 
becom<Nvet.  The  probe  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  position  for 
fo>2njive  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  the  time  varying  with  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  canal  and  the  feeling  of  pressure  and  discomfort.  It  should 
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be  withdrawn  slowly  and  gently.  Fine  probes  may  ordinarily  be  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  intact  punctum  and  canaliculus.  This  method  of 
treatment  was  advocated  and  practised  by  Travers  and  by  Hays.  The 
disadvantages  consist  in  the  torsion  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
canaliculus,  and  the  fact  that  as  the  patient  usually  contracts  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  muscle  and  thus  grips  the  probe  and  holds  it  with  more  or  less  force, 
accurate  judgment  as  to  how  much  of  the  resistance  is  due  to  this  cause 
and  how  much  to  stricture  of  the  duct  itself,  is  hindered  to  some  extent. 
The  method  of  introducing  a  lacrymal  probe  through  the  lower  canalicu¬ 
lus  is  graphically  shown  in  Fig.  341.  The  lower  lid  having  been 
firmly  but  gently  pulled  downward  and  outward,  so  as  to  put  the  lower 
canaliculus  on  the  stretch,  the  point  of  the  probe  is  engaged  in  the 
punctum.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the  distal  end  of  the  probe 
is  lowered  and  the  point  pushed  upward  and  toward  the  median  line 
until  it  enters  the  lacrymal  sac.  The  lower  lid  is  then  released  and  the 
handle  of  the  probe  is  rotated  upward  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines)  till 
the  instrument  assumes  a  vertical  position.  The  point  is  then  gently 
pushed  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  lacrymal  duct  until  it  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  nose. 

In  many  instances,  much  can  be  done  to  hasten  a  cure  by  careful 
and  thorough  washing  of  the  duct.  This  is  best  effected  by  introducing 
a  hollow  probe  that  is  equivalent  in  size  to  a  No.  2  or  No.  3  of  Bow¬ 
man’s  series,  and  forcing  fluid  through  it  from  the  nozzle  of  a  small 
syringe  that  has  been  inserted  into  its  upper  end.  Then,  whilst  gently 
withdrawing  the  probe  into  various  positions,  the  syringe  should  be 
repeatedly  filled  and  emptied,  thus  insuring  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  sac.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium,  boracic  acid, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  zinc,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
dilute  glyeerole  of  tannin,  are  among  the  best  applicatmj|T!5\  In  very 
chronic  cases,  where  there  is  a  persistent  purulent  dischg&^  a  one-half¬ 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  admissible.  It/S^uld  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  this  drug  is  likely  to  cause^M^re  inflammatory 
reaction  in  cases  that  are  not  properly  selecl^|k/  In  any  case,  the 
solutions  should  be  of  less  strength  than^4hQ^  which  can  be  safely 
applied  to  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  so  b€\ai^(rthe  mucous  membrane 
of  the  sac  cannot  be  inspected  and  jray  excess  of  the  application 
cannot  be  readily  washed  off.  O 

In  most  instances,  the  disease  i^hronic  and  relapses  are  frequent. 
The  patients,  as  a  rule,  are  much(gss  annoyed  in  summer  by  the  tears 
running  over  the  cheeks.  ^0^mter  or  in  bleak,  blustery  weather, 
there  is  an  aggravation  of  disaffection. 

In  the  scrofulous,  mrfchNnay  be  gained  by  improving  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  patiejjt  oy  iodide  of  iron  and  other  appropriate  tonics. 
In  the  syphilitic,  arfeWJfen  in  many  cases  where  no  such  taint  is  demon¬ 
strable,  iodide  ofjfc^ssium  is  useful.  Several  writers,  notably  Weber 
in  Germany,  ^rt^v)*heobald  in  this  country,  have  advocated  the  use  of 
large  probe^yme  treatment  of  lacrymal  affections.  The  author  does 
not  share  tfhelr  views,  and  would  advise  the  avoidance  of  all  probes 
larger  ^S^STo.  6  of  the  Bowman  series.  He  believes  that  such  affections 
are  tost Treated  by  the  means  above  indicated,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  a 
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No.  4  probe  is  sufficient.  Where  the  patient  cannot  be  seen  frequently, 
the  introduction  of  styles  of  lead  wire  or  catgut  into  the  lacrymal  duct 
is  sometimes  advantageous.  As  dacryocystitis  is  usually  accompanied 
by  intense  pain,  that  can  be  promptly  allayed  by  evacuation  of  the 
abscess,  this  in  many  instances  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  slitting 
the  canaliculus  with  a  Weber’s  knife  and  freely  dividing  the  entrance 
into  the  lacrymal  sac.  In  cases  where  the  abscess  has  pointed,  it  is 
best  to  open  it  from  the  outside.  This  may  be  done  by  making  a  small 
incision  with  a  scalpel  or  a  straight  bistoury  just  under  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  muscle.  In  performing  this,  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
is  held  so  as  to  bisect  an  imaginary  line  that  is  drawn  from  the  ala  of 
the  nose  to  the  external  canthus.  The  knife  is  then  carried  back  till  its 
point  touches  the  lacrymal  bone,  and  is  slightly  retracted,  thus  causing 
its  outer  end  to  be  elevated  almost  to  a  vertical  position  and  permitting 
the  blade  to  readily  slip  into  the  nasal  duct.  The  suppurating  sac 
should  be  carefully  washed  daily.  The  fistula  on  the  cheek  is  to  be  kept 
open  till  the  inflammation  subsides.  After  inflammation  has  ceased, 
careful  probing  should  be  attempted,  and  the  treatment  previously 
described,  instituted.  As  soon  as  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
has  disappeared  and  the  duct  has  become  patulous,  the  opening  in  the 
skin  will  readily  close. 

When  treatment  of  confirmed  and  chronic  cases  is  unavailing,  and 
the  patients  are  subject  to  recurrent  inflammation,  it  is  customary  to 
attempt  obliteration  of  the  sac.  This  may  be  performed  by  either  dis¬ 
secting  out  the  upper  part  of  the  sac,  or  destroying  it  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  caustic  potash,  or  the  gal vano- cautery.  Treatment  by  any 
method,  however,  gives  rise  to  subsequent  retraction  which  is  apt  to 
leave  an  unsightly  scar.  To  remedy  this  disfigurement  and  to  put  a 
permanent  stop  to  lacrymation,  Zachariah  Lawren^M  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  tear-gland.  Most  surgeons,  howom^tnink  the  severity 
of  the  operation  to  be  disproportioned  to  the^mwts  that  are  obtained. 
Of  late  years,  Wecker  has  proposed  a  substitcCroor  this  operation  which 
seems  to  promise  as  good  results  from  a  li^Qxtensive  procedure.  He 
everts  the  lids,  seizes  the  conjunctiva^wlfim'  covers  the  prolapsed  sub¬ 
sidiary  gland  with  toothed  forceps,  aiW^sHects  it  off.  After  this  is  done, 
he  excises  the  little  lobules  and  tlnfemissary  ducts  of  both  the  subsidiary 
and  the  main  glands,  with  a  1(o^k,  as  they  successively  make  their 
appearance.  In  this  operatic®,  the  wound  is  confined  to  the  conjunc- 
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Although  diseases  of  the  orbit  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
that  come  under  the  notice  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon,  yet  they  are  im¬ 
portant  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  and  the  danger  with 
which  many  of  them  are  fraught  to  life  and  eyesight. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  20,  it  can  be  seen  how  a  very  slight  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  orbital  contents  will,  by  pressure  on  the  unyielding 
walls,  cause  the  eyeball  to  push  the  eyelids  forward,  and  how,  if  the 
swelling  be  continued,  the  eyeball  will  separate  the  lids  and  project  in 
front  of  them. 

Periostitis  of  the  orbit  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  latter 
form  is  the  more  frequent,  being  especially  seen  among  young  scrofu¬ 
lous  subjects.  The  symptoms  consist  in  dull  pain  in  and  around  the 
orbit,  swelling  of  the  lids,  and  painful  or  impeded  motion  in  the  eye¬ 
ball.  The  eyeball  itself  is  prominent  and  tender  to  the  touch,  this 
tenderness  being  usually  intensified  and  localized  near  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  bone.  In  the  acute  variety,  these  symptoms  are  more 
intense,  and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  general  disturbance,  such 
as  dizziness,  fever,  and  vomiting.  In  severe  cases,  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  the  involvement  of  the  entire  orbital  tissues  and  to  the 
formation  of  abscess.  When  the  disease  is  chronic,  thdQ§^elling  is 
often  hard  to  the  touch,  but  slightly  movable  on  its  bap&^md  accom¬ 
panied  with  moderate  exophthalmus.  On  opening  ijmf&bscess,  exit  is 
given  to  a  small  quantity  of  thin  sanious  pus.  If  pmobe  be  introduced 
into  the  opening,  it  will  encounter  thickened  n^fcgsxeum,  and  at  times, 
some  small  areas  of  bare  carious  bone. 

In  acute  cases,  hot  fomentations  should  Ij^J^ecl.  If  pus  be  present, 
an  incision  should  be  made  with  a  bistojjta  so  as  to  give  vent  to  it,  the 
opening  thus  produced  being  kept  paioJous  by  drainage-tubes.  In 
cases  which  have  been  either  inten tidily  or  spontaneously  opened,  the 
same  free  drainage,  accompanied^y&’equent  cleansing  with  warm  solu¬ 
tions  of  boracic  acid,  should  ^Wior ted  to.  If  probing  be  necessary, 
great  care  should  be  taken^Wvliave  the  instrument  and  the  fingers 
chemically  clean.  Care^hopul  also  be  exercised  to  avoid  all  violence 
during  the  use  of  the  ^grotie,  and  in  the  removal  of  small  sequestra,  as 
there  may  be  a  likejjim^l  of  thus  inducing  general  orbital  cellulitis  or 
meningitis.  Conditionally,  quinine  should  be  freely  administered. 
Where  there  kN^res  in  the  young  and  scrofulous,  iron  and  cod-liver 
oil  should  beV%hibited. 

Cellulitj^j  the  orbit.  Inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 

orbit  utMTHkJ  either  slight  or  severe.  In  the  former  variety,  there  are 
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protrusions  of  the  eye  and  diminution  of  mobility  ;  such 
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cases  often  ending  in  resolution.  In  the  latter  form,  there  is  intense  pain 
in  and  around  the  orbit  and  in  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  of  the 
affected  side.  The  lids  are  swollen,  oedematous,  and  of  a  dusky  red 
hue.  The  eyeball  protrudes  either  in  the  direct  axis  of  the  orbit,  or, 
more  often,  is  pushed  over  to  the  lower  inner  side  by  the  swelling  of 
the  lacrymal  gland.  There  is  dizziness  and  fever.  When  the  exoph- 
thalmus  is  great,  there  often  is  partial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  cornea.  This  is  owing  to  involvement  of 
the  ciliary  nerves.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  sight  is  usually 
but  little  affected.  Later,  it  is  frequently  much  lessened,  and  often  is 
entirely  lost. 

According  to  the  part  of  the  optic  nerve  that  is  most  involved,  there 
will  be  relative  variations  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances.  If  the 
nerve-disturbance  be  far  back,  any  recognizable  intra-ocular  changes 
are  often  wanting  during  the  first  stages  of  the  disease.  If  the  nerve 
be  affected  at  the  entrance  of'  the  central  vessels  or  at  its  insertion  into 
the  ball,  there  may  be  intra-ocular  neuritis.  If  the  central  vessels  are 
mainly  affected,  thickening  of  their  coats,  with  hemorrhage  into  the 
retina,  may  manifest  itself.  Should  the  point  of  attack  be  situated 
farther  back,  the  appearances  of  retro-bulbar  neuritis  are  more  generally 
present.  In  any  case,  complete  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  follow 
at  a  later  stage. 

In  some  instances,  the  eyeball  is  destroyed  by  sloughing  of  the 
cornea.  In  others,  .a  general  suppurative  inflammation  of  its  interior 
takes  place.  Again,  in  some  fortunately  rare  cases,  gangrene  of  the 
lids,  eyeball,  and  orbital  tissues  ensues.  Almost  every  practitioner  has 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  there  are  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  lids 
and  orbital  tissues  in  all  cases  of  suppurative  panophthalmitis.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  be  slight  in  degree,  yet  its  existemQe  points  to  the 
danger  of  the  disease  spreading  along  the  vessejl^cr  giving  rise  to 
thrombosis  of  the  ophthalmic  veins  and  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater :  conditions  that  may  be  followed  bv^^tal  meningitis.  This 
sequence  of  events  is  sometimes  reversed*!©  orbital  cellulitis  being 
produced  by  intra- cranial  disease  causims(?^ombosis  of  the  ophthalmic 
and  retinal  veins.  Septic  infection,  fesjfoV  instance,  in  the  course  of 
puerperal  fever  or  after  surgical  cmerations,  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
severe  orbital  cellulitis.  As  alre^cJy  stated,  it  often  follows  periostitis 
of  the  orbit,  and  may  be  causetkby  fractures  of  the  orbital  walls  or  by 
punctured  wounds  of  this  region.  Facial  erysipelas  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  orbital  ^ellmitis,  and  even  after  comparatively  slight 
attacks,  vision  may  be  J*^*hd  either  much  impaired  or  entirely  abolished 
after  subsidence  of  /£B ^swelling  of  the  eyelids.  Fortunately,  however, 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  are  usually  the  principal 
ocular  symptorf^MJi  facial  erysipelas,  it  being  exceptional  to  find  the 
disease  attac]  "the  connective  and  fat  tissues  of  the  orbit  and  giving 
rise  to  orffid^cellulitis. 

If  tto^&ftammation  has  reached  the  suppurative  stage,  warm  fomen¬ 
tations,  with  early  but  careful  incision  into  the  abscess,  followed  by 
dmjl^^p  and  frequent  washing  with  warm  boracic  acid  solutions,  is  the 
h^sinreatment.  The  utmost  gentleness  is  requisite  in  cleansing  the 
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suppurating  tract.  In  making  the  incision,  the  bony  walls  of  the 
orbit  cannot  be  too  carefully  followed,  as  disregard  of  this  precaution 
may  readily  lead  to  a  wound  of  the  eyeball ;  an  accident  that  would 


destroy  all  chances  of  recovery  with  good  eyesight,  and  perhaps  render 


immediate  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  necessary. 

Tenonitis  ( inflammation  of  the  oculo-orbital  fascia)  is  characterized 
in  some  cases  by  pericorneal  injection,  thickening  of  the  sub-conjunc¬ 
tival  tissue,  slight  prominence  of  the  eyeball,  and  pain  on  moving  the 
.eye  or  on  pressing  it  back  into  the  orbit.  In  such  cases,  the  media 
remain  clear,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  iritis  or  chorioiditis.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  rare,  seemingly  following  colds  or  slight  attacks  of  idiopathic 
facial  erysipelas.  Wecker1  speaks  of  a  case  of  gummatous  capsulitis. 
The  traumatic  variety  is  the  most  frequent,  it  being  exceptionally 
encountered  after  operations  for  strabismus.  Several  instances  are 
reported  by  Mooren,  Bull,  Wecker,  and  Noyes. 

Hcematoma ,  or  spontaneous  hemorrhage  into  the  orbit,  is  so  rare  as 
to  be  among  the  curiosities  of  ophthalmic  literature.  One  of  the  most 
noted  is  the  case  reported  by  J.  N.  Fischer,2  in  which  an  amaurotic  eye 
that  had  been  exophthalmic  for  several  years,  was  removed  on  account 
of  increase  of  proptosis  and  excessive  pain.  The  exophthalmus  first 
appeared  after  suppression  of  the  menses.  The  enucleated  orbital  tis¬ 
sues  were  examined  by  Rokitansky,  who  found  them  to  be  infiltrated 
with  recent  and  old  hemorrhages,  some  of  the  latter  being  encapsulated 
in  dense  cysts.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  orbital  tissues  following  trau¬ 
matism  are  not  uncommon.  Almost  every  operator  has  occasionally 
seen  sufficient  hemorrhage  occur  when  the  optic  nerve  is  divided  in  enu¬ 
cleation,  to  fill  the  capsule  of  Tenon  and  to  cause  the  lids  to  become 
prominent  and  closed.  Similar  symptoms  £  11  1  '  taken 


place  during  operations  for  strabismus. 
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follow  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit,  which  are  eitherateth  or  with¬ 
out  fracture  of  the  orbital  walls.  They  are  frequent^?*^  early  symp¬ 
toms  in  cases  of  the  latter  affection  WWa  fracture  of  the 


i&Apit  varies  in  degree 
Ijold  and  conjunctiva. 
Icchymosis  of  the  upper 


with  the  sanguineous  suffusion  of  the  retrotai»sdQoid 
On  the  other  hand,  the  late  appearance  o£  th^jlcchyn 


lid,  as  previously  described,  is  a  frequenX^ymptom  of  fracture  of  the 
roof  of  the  orbit.  According  to  Friedbesgf  hemorrhages  into  the  orbits 
and  eyelids  without  any  fracture  orbital  walls,  are  frequently 

found  in  the  bodies  of  infants  thdQfce  born  in  severe  labors.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  so  where  the  foro^&Jfer  been  employed.  Bergmann4  as¬ 
serts  that  such  hemorrhages  £l*Mrequent  after  blows  on  the  eye  or  on 
the  frontal  or  maxillary  freirons.  According  to  Berlin,5  they  exist 
almost  invariably  where^ertTfracture  is  more  than  a  mere  fissure.  This 
assertion  is  confirmedSfiOstatistics  of  Holder,  which  show  that  in  one 
hundred  and  twen^Qbur  wounds  of  the  cranium,  examined  by  him, 

1  Therapeutique^^Jh’e,  1879,  p.  721. 

2  Lehrbuch  der  gefcakimten  Entziindungen  und  organischen  Krankheiten  des  menschlichen 
Auges,  1846,  S.  330.  ^ 

3  Zur  Entstefttt^-  und  Diagnose  der  Fractur  des  Orbitaldaches,  Virchow,  Archiv,  xxxi.  S.  362. 

4  Verletzi?Hfec|i  <jer  Knochen  des  Schadels.  Im  Handbucb  der  allgem.  Spec.  Chirurgie,  Bill- 

Saemisch,  vi.  569-572. 
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there  were  seventy-nine  orbital  fractures.  Sixty-nine  of  these  had 
intra-orbital  hemorrhage,  while  the  remaining  ten  showred  only  thin 
layers  of  blood  that  were  situated  between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum. 
Almost  all  authors  agree  with  Berlin,  when  he  insists  on  the  great  prog¬ 
nostic  importance  of  such  hemorrhages,  and  asserts  that  all  such  cases 
are  serious,  and  that  those  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the 
orbits  almost  invariably  end  fatally. 

Tumors  of  the  orbit,  although  most  diverse  in  character,  have  this  in 
common,  that  as  soon  as  they  acquire  any  considerable  size,  they  cause 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and  limitation  of  its  movements.  Encephalo- 
cele  and  angioma  are  congenital.  The  most  common  malignant  varieties 
are  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  fibro-sarcoma,  and  myxo-sarcoma.  Cylindroma 
and  enchondroma  are  rare.  Osteomata,  which  may  be  periosteal,  of 
either  the  cancellous-tissue  or  the  dense-ivory  variety,  are  seldom  en¬ 
countered.  Echinococcus  and  the  cysticercus  are  the  most  frequent  of 
the  parasitic  tumors.  Vascular  tumors  also  present  themselves,  the 
most  common  being  angioma,  and  that  which  is  characterized  as  pulsat¬ 
ing  exophthalmus.  Where  prominence  and  limitation  of  the  movements 
of  the  eye,  with  absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  give  suspicion  to  the 
presence  of  a  tumor,  careful  note  as  to  the  extent  of  protrusion  of  the 
eye,  and  the  degree  and  direction  of  limitation  of  its  movements,  should 
be  made.  The  tissues  should  be  palpated  to  ascertain  if  the  eye  can  be 
pushed  back  into  the  orbit  to  any  degree. 

Note  should  be  taken  whether  there  is  any  pulsation,  or  purring  feeling 
communicated  to  the  palpating  finger.  Careful  auscultation  should  be 
made  to  determine  whether  any  bruit  can  be  detected.  In  some  instances, 
palpation  will  reveal  in  which  part  of  the  orbit  the  growth  is  most 
prominent.  Occasionally,  where  the  tumor  has  attained  considerable 
size,  it  will  determine  whether  the  growth  is  hard  om^pft,  and  whether 
its  surface  is  smooth,  bossellated,  or  rough.  „ 

As  the  starting-point  of  such  tumors  is  ofteASbund  m  some  of  the 
adjoining  cavities  of  the  skull,  such  as  the^fcthim  or  the  ethmoidal 
sinuses,  an  extended  and  rigid  examination^)?  the  nose  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  necessary.  Where  no  tumoiflmh’  be  felt,  and  where  the  eye  is 
projected  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  far)rc>there  is  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  growth  is  situated  withiijHlmTunn el-shaped  space  enclosed  by 
the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  Qn  such  a  case,  it  is  possible  that  the 
growth  springs  from  the  opto  nerve.  In  all  cases  of  orbital  tumor, 
where  the  media  are  not  t^yrfoudy,  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
should  be  made,  as  th^  us  obtained,  frequently  aid  in  forming  a 

correct  diagnosis.  Iiwl&e  opinion  of  the  author,  all  exploratory  inci- 
pKthe  aspirating-needle  and  under  aseptic  precau- 
ed  unless  both  patient  and  physician  are  prepared, 


sion, 


even  if  done, 
tions,  should  be  av 
if  necessary, 
Perhaps  no  w 


diagnosis 
Marsh  ^ 
consideft 


tqQjiter  at  once  upon  more  serious  operative  procedures. 
Sro^e  illustrative  example  can  be  cited  of  the  difficulty  of 
Sliese  cases  than  the  famous  instance  of  the  Austrian  Field- 
’detsky.1  At  the  age  of  seventy,  the  patient  had  undergone 
le  fatigue  and  exposure  in  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  troops. 

Friedericli  Jaeger  :  Annales  d’Oculistique,  xxiii.  14. 
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At  this  time,  he  was  seized  with  fever  and  violent  pain  in  the  forehead 
and  temples,  which  was  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  right  eye 
and  eyelids.  Upon  the  subsidence  of  these  symptoms,  a  tumor  formed 
at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  This  was  followed  by  another  growth 
that  presented  itself  at  the  outer  angle.  Three  months  later,  Flarer  and 
Jaeger  were  consulted.  At  that  time,  they  found  complete  exophthal- 
mus,  with  an  orbital  tumor  which  was  stony  hard,  and  uneven,  and 
bossellated.  The  conjunctiva  was  inflamed  and  bathed  in  sanious  mucus. 
Both  the  above-mentioned  experts  decided  that  the  conditions  were 
probably  dependent  upon  a  malignant  scirrhous  growth.  The  course  of 
the  case,  however,  showed  it  to  be  an  abscess,  which,  after  breaking  and 
discharging  its  contents,  allowed  the  eye  to  sink  back  into  its  socket. 

Angioma  and  pulsating  exophthalmus .  Angiomata  are  usually  con¬ 
genital.  They  are  often  associated  with  nsevus  of  the  eyelids.  They 
do  not  pulsate,  have  no  bruit,  are  painless,  and  increase  in  size  slowly. 
When,  however,  the  patient  is  made  to  hold  the  head  for  some  time  in  a 
dependent  position,  they  become  decidedly  larger.  They  are  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  cases  of  pulsatile  exophthalmus,  where,  in  addition  to 
pulsation,  a  purring  and  thrill  which  are  perceptible  both  to  the  finger 
and  to  the  ear,  simulating  aneurism,  are  often  found.  Anatomical  exam¬ 
ination  of  cases  of  pulsatile  exophthalmus,  by  Nunneley  and  Sattler, 
has  generally  shown  the  existence  of  a  rupture  of  the  internal  carotid 
aVtery  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  not  an  aneurism  of  the  orbit.  Such 
a  rupture  enormously  distends  the  ophthalmic  and  other  orbital  veins, 
causing  them  to  pulsate. 

Digital  compression  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  carotid  artery  in  the 
neck  should  always  be  thoroughly  tried  before  ligature  of  the  artery  is 
resorted  to.  One  of  the  most  instructive  cases  of  cure  is  tji^t  reported 
by  G.  C.  Harlan.  The  patient,  a  railroad  conductor,  woi*WQl^  down  in 
the  car  and  compress  his  own  carotid  during  every  inte^j^that  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  duty  would  allow.  In  the  course  of  a  y ear /"Qper feet  cure  was 
obtained.  Not  only  all  pulsation  and  thrill  disanj|e^Necl,  but  all  subjec¬ 
tive  noises  ceased.  Sattler,  however,  asserts  while  intermittent 
pressure  will,  at  times,  effect  a  cure  in  icj/CpckVic  cases,  no  result  can 
be  obtained  in  traumatic  ones  except  by  re»t  jmd^irolonged  and  continuous 
compression. 

Osteomata  of  the  orbit  are  comparatively  rare.  They  are  usually 
painless,  and  of  very  slow  growth. ^(^Iisequently,  they  do  not  urgently 
call  for  removal,  except  for  consfi^ta^t  deformity,  or  for  the  ocular  pain 
and  inflammation  that  they  i^A&ptionally  produce.  When  the  latter 
symptoms  set  in,  the  path  ty  sometimes  be  relieved  of  his  discom¬ 
fort  by  removing  the  eyemtt  without  touching  the  tumor.  This  proce¬ 
dure  is  more  apt  to  be  ^advisable  where  the  tumor  is  situated  far  back  in 
the  roof  of  the  orbilX^r 


of  the  orbit  is  lik 
posing  this 


Lny  attempt  to  remove  a  growth  from  the  roof 
fracture  the  exceedingly  thin  plate  of  bone  com- 
*of  the  cavity,  and  to  produce  a  meningitis  that  is 


apt  to  be  fat  rtfhere  such  growths  spring  from  the  floor  of  the  fron¬ 
tal  sinus,  ^^rative  interference  is  much  less  dangerous.  Berlin1  has 


1  Graefe  u.  Saemisch,  vi.,  S.  730. 
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collected  thirty-two  cases  in  which  extirpation  of  orbital  osteomata  has 
been  performed.  Of  this  number,  eight  died  (i.  e.,  twenty-five  per  cent.). 
In  the  sixteen  cases  of  this  series,  in  which  the  growth  was  situated  in 
the  roof  of  the  orbit,  six  died,  thus  giving  a  mortality  of  thirty-eight  per 
cent.  The  cause  of  death  in  these  latter  cases  was  a  meningitis  and  an 
encephalitis,  that  were  often  associated  with  a  considerable  abscess  in  the 
brain-substance  near  the  seat  of  operation.  In  the  remaining  sixteen, 
but  two  died,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  mortality  to  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  These  facts,  except  in  those  cases  where  fracture  of  the 
orbital  plate  would  simply  result  in  opening  the  frontal  sinus,  make  the 
author  agree  with  this  writer,  when  he  advises  that  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  an  osteoma  should  be  avoided  when  the  growth  is  situated 
on  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit.  Osteomata  on  the  floor  of  the  orbit, 
especially  if  of  sufficient  size  to  have  produced  exophthalmus  and  blind¬ 
ness  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  may  be  readily  removed.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  first  enucleating  the  eyeball,  then  dissecting  the  perios¬ 
teum  from  the  base  of  the  orbit  and  breaking  up  the  tumor  with  light 
and  repeated  blows  by  the  chisel  and  mallet.  If  preferred,  a  dental 
engine  may  be  used  to  drill  holes  into  the  growth  before  it  is  broken  up. 
Where  the  growth  is  situated  more  anteriorly,  the  eyeball  may,  at  times, 
be  successfully  retained.  If  the  growth  is  dense  and  ivory-like,  it  may 
sometimes  be  shelled  out  with  more  readiness  than  supposed,  after  open¬ 
ing  and  dissecting  off*  the  periosteum  and  enveloping  fibrous  capsule. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  attached  base  is  of  such  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  tissue  is  so  extremely  hard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  tumor.  In  making  the  incision  to  lay  bare  the  tumor,  injury  to  the 
intra-orbital  nerves  and  to  the  tissues  of  the  orbicularis  and  levator 
palpebrse  muscles  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  avoided. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  orbit  are  generally  congentitA  unilocular,  and 
of  slow  growth.  As  a  rule,  they  contain  fatt^Qhafter  of  various 
degrees  of  consistence,  this  sometimes  being  with  hairs'  They 

are  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  of  foetal  origmiCc&used  by  the  infolding 
of  the  external  layers  of  the  embryo.  however,  considers 

them  as  having  their  development  as  rg^^ion-cysts  in  the  substance  of 
the  skin,  and  mentions  two  cases  in  wl^cff  he  has  seen  a  fibrous  band 
connecting  them  with  the  integd^nt  They  are  benign,  and,  upon 
account  of  their  situation  in  t^)  orbital  fat  outside  of  the  funnel 
formed  by  the  external  musclq0^f  the  eyeball,  they  are  generally  readily 
removed.  It  is  said  that  w^f^te  they  are  neglected  and  are  allowed  to 
become  very  large,  the  form  attachments  to  the  eye-muscles  or 

the  eyeball.  At  timepMSby  may  even  invade  some  of  the  neighboring 
cavities.  No  inst^ncyfmowever,  is  recorded  of  their  having  worked 
their  way  into  th#  cWuiium. 

The  progno$fij?of  orbital  tumors  depends  upon  their  character, 
position,  an  dQ^e.  In  some  instances,  where  the  growth  is  small  and 
benignT^Qbr  example,  in  the  dermoid  cysts  just  described — it  may 
be  renf^Sr without  material  damage  to  the  eyelids  or  any  danger  to 
the  ^\eaall.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  where  it  has 
a  considerable  size,  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  or  exenteration 
e  orbit  is  necessary.  In  some  desperate  cases,  the  eyelids  or 
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large  portions  of  them  will,  in  addition,  have  to  be  sacrificed.  In  such 
an  event,  a  plastic  operation,  to  cover  in  as  best  able  the  gaping  cavity 
left  by  the  operation,  must  be  resorted  to. 

Exophthalmic  goitre ;  Cardiac  exophthalmus  ( Graves's  disease ; 
- Basedow's  disease)  is  a  most  serious  malady.  Its  principal  symptoms 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups  :  First,  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
with  a  tendency  to  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  face  and  the  neck ; 
second,  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  with  diminished  frequency  of  the 
natural  winking  motion;  third,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Not 
all  of  these  groupings  are  necessarily  present  in  any  given  case.  Some¬ 
times,  the  rapid  and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  with  exophthalmus 
is  found  without  goitre.  In  other  instances,  the  disturbance  of  the 
heart’s  action  and  the  goitre  are  present  without  the  exophthalmus.  In 
fully-developed  cases,  the  symptoms  are  very  striking.  The  eyes  are 
protuberant.  The  upper  lids  are  so  retracted  that  the  conjunctiva 
above  the  corneae  becomes  apparent,  giving  the  patient  a  peculiar  stare 
and  a  frightened  look.  Enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  with  marked  pul¬ 
sation  in  the  carotids,  a  rapid  feeble  pulse  that  becomes  more  frequent 
and  is  accompanied  by  increased  rapidity  of  respiration,  and  a  tendency 
to  flushing  of  the  face  on  any  slight  mental  or  physical  exertion,  are 
also  present.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  eyeball  is 
usually  moderately  protruded,  though  it  can  be  replaced  into 
position  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  closed  lids.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  removed,  however,  it  again  comes  forward.  In  more  advanced  cases, 
probably  owing  to  increased  density  of  the  orbital  fat  and  of  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  this  mobility  is  lessened. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  loud  bruit  from  the  enlarged  vessels 
within  the  orbit  can  often  be  heard  by  placing  the  ear  on  the  closed  lid. 
Even  where  the  exophthalmus  is  slight  and  the  motions^o^me  eyes  are 
nearly  normal,  the  retraction  of  the  upper  lids  gives  tWbountenance  a 
most  peculiar  aspect.  The  relation  between  the  actiro^Df  the  muscles 
turning  each  eye  downward  and  that  of  the  orbicuEA^rnuscle  in  closing 
the  lid,  is  altered,  causing  the  upper  lid  to  lagVoA  the  patient  looks 
downward.  This  is  known  as  Graefe's  /*$C?  #The  diminished  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  ordinary  involuntary  closur^oj  the  lids,  allows  the  con¬ 
junctiva  to  become  red  and  irritated,  Sins  producing  a  low  grade  of 
conjunctivitis  and  complaints  of  dryn©  of  the  eyes.  If  the  exoph¬ 
thalmus  be  more  pronounced,  the  often  fail  to  close  over  the  eyes 
during  sleep.  In  such  cases,  tl©corneae  become  irritated,  inflamed, 
and  may  ulcerate  from  drying*©  from  the  presence  of  minute  foreign 
bodies.  The  inflammation/Tap^  even  spread  to  the  iris  and  chorioid, 
producing  panophthalmi^is.pBasedow  relates  a  case  in  which  both  eyes 
were  thus  lost,  the  sigbjdeSs  stumps,  which  were  covered  with  crusts  of 
dried  mucus  and  pus>g5?ojecting  into  the  palpebral  tissues.  When  the 
cornea  has  not  b^©ie  inflamed  from  exposure,  the  pupil  is  normal  in 
size,  the  iris  4|\wbmpt  in  action,  and  accommodation  remains  unim¬ 
paired.  In'^^ie  cases,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  perfectly  normal 
disks.  Iri\omers,  there  is  an  undue  dilatation  of  the  arteries  and 
mer  being  the  more  affected.  Becker  describes  cases  in 


veins, 
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which  there  was  an  arterial  pulse,  with  an  increase  in  the  tortuosity  of 
the  arteries  at  each  systole  of  the  heart. 

The  vessels  of  the  neck  are  enlarged  and  beat  violently.  The  thyroid 
is  swollen  in  greatly  varying  degrees,  and  a  pulsatile  movement  and  a 
distinct  purring  sensation  can  be  felt  in  most  cases  when  the  hand  is 
gently  applied  over  the  gland.  This  form  of  goitre  is  usually  softer, 
freer  from  cysts  and  hard  masses,  and  is  less  in  size  than  thyroid 
tumors  that  are  due  to  other  causes.  The  heart  is  tumultuous  in 
its  action,  and  the  cardiac  dulness  often  extends  over  a  larger  area 
than  usual.  A  blowing  systolic  sound  is  heard  most  distinctly  over 
the  apex  of  the  organ,  and  the  heart-beats  generally  range  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  minute.  The  radial  pulse 
is  usually  feeble.  The  patients  are  weak  and  cachectic,  and,  although 
very  acute  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Mackenzie,  Forster,  Trousseau, 
and  others,  the  disease  is  ordinarily  slow  in  development.  Females  and 
adults  are  more  frequently  affected  than  males  and  children. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  complete  recoveries  are  reported, 
prognosis  is  serious.  Death  seems  to  be  less  frequently  due  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease  than  it  does  from  intercurrent  affections.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sattler,  the  lethal  causes  ordinarily  recorded  are  general  debility, 
dropsy,  apoplexy.  Less  frequently,  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or 
the  intestines  is  given  as  the  cause  of  death. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  not  yet  well  made  out  by  autopsies. 
That  it  is  primarily  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  with  paresis  of 
the  sympathetic  fibres  causing  dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels,  which  is 
usually  most  marked  in  the  orbit  and  in  the  neck,  seems  probable. 
That  there  may  be  a  diminution  of  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus 
on  the  heart,  is  plausible.  Thus  far,  however,  no  characteristic  changes 
have  been  found  in  the  regions  of  the  cerebrum  titeA  give  origin  to 
these  nerves.  The  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  *2^  nave  sometimes 
been  found  to  be  enlarged  and  unduly  vasculai\ry<^ 

Treatment  of  the  eye-symptoms  consists  itfGfcst  combating  the  con¬ 
junctivitis  by  the  use  of  solutions  of  botofa/  acid.  Should  the  eye 
remain  open  during  sleep,  closure  of  Jj^Qims  should  be  effected  by  a 
proper  bandage.  In  chronic  cases,  pd^nArrent  diminution  of  the  fissure 
of  the  lids  by  tarsorrhaphy  tends  >$ot  only  to  protect  the  cornea,  but 
also  to  free  the  patient  from  the  p(Q)>uiar  expression  of  alarm  that  is  so 
common  in  such  cases. 

The  constitutional  treatmemj&onsists  m  mental  and  bodily  rest,  with 
change  of  air  and  sumuffijirfgs.  Nutritive  food,  iron,  quinine,  and 
heart  and  bloodvessel  such  as  digitalis  and  strychnine,  should  be 

exhibited.  Many  /Ttlpfities  assert  that  iron  should  be  avoided  where 
the  increased  actmn\r  the  heart  is  very  decided.  Trousseau  advocates 
the  use  of  diojkfi©  in  doses  that  are  sufficient  to  reduce  the  pulse 
markedly  beh©normal. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


SOME  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON  AND  IMPORTANT  OPERATIONS 

ON  THE  EYE. 

In  order  to  avoid  useless  repetition  regarding  the  operative  treatment 
of  various  eye-diseases,  a  concise  description  of  those  operations  on  the 
eye  which  are  most  frequently  performed  is  here  presented,  with  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  difficulties  and  accidents  which  are  liable  to  be  met 
with  in  undertaking  them. 

Before  performing  any  operation  on  the  eye  or  its  appendages,  strict 
aseptic  precautions  should  be  observed.  The  hands  of  the  operator  and 
his  assistants  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  Castile  soap  and  water. 
The  nails  should  be  cleansed  with  a  brush,  and  the  hands  should  be 
rinsed  with  a  one-part-to-four-thousand  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
The  instruments,  which  are  to  be  kept  always  clean,  sharp,  and  polished, 
should  have  their  edges  tested  and  be  immersed  in  a  bath  of  absolute 
alcohol  until  needed.  During  the  operation,  as  the  instruments  are  re¬ 
moved  from  their  bath  and  handed  to  the  operator,  they  should  be  wiped 
dry  with  absorbent  cotton  that  has  been  wetted  with  alcohol.  Some  sur¬ 
geons  prefer  to  disinfect  their  instruments  by  keeping  them  in  an  oven 
containing  dry  heat  that  is  sufficient  to  destroy  bacilli.  This,  however, 
is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  keenness  of  the  delicate  cutting  edges  of 
the  knives. 

The  face  of  the  patient  should  be  well  washed  with  i^gfcile  soap  and 
water,  this  being  repeated  with  a  solution  of  one  pajt^£)four  thousand 
of  bichloride  of  mercury.  In  operations  on  the  ej^eball,  and  in  those 
involving  the  conjunctiva,  the  conjunctival  sa<^CI)ould  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  the  free  use  of  a  ten-grain  solutiojOiHboracic  acid,  followed 
by  a  one-to-eight-thousand  solution  of  bicl/onjoS  of  mercury.  In  many 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  this  procfcoffig  either  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  or  at  its  close. 

As  a  rule,  in  major  operations  am  the  ball  of  the  eye,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  eye  quiet  aft&rfne  operative  procedure,  it  is  best 
to  close  both  eyes  by  the  use  ^fl^Sfloride  gauze  and  cotton,  and  to  im¬ 
mobilize  them  by  a  light  bam&ge.  A  single  bandage  placed  over  the 
operated  eye  is  sufficien^fokJi any  cases  of  minor  character.  For  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  eyelids,  iodo£&fm,  aristol,  lint  saturated  with  carbolized  oil, 
or  colorless  vaselinejfeted  and  smeared  under  an  antiseptic  bandage, 
are  generally  the  applications. 

It  must,  hqweO^\  be  admitted  that  the  eye  is  a  very  unfavorable  field 
for  the  praa^J^vn  aseptic  surgery.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  two  causes : 
first,  the  canahculi  place  the  conjunctival  sac  in  direct  communication 
with  tffi>4^j*ymal  sac  and  the  nasal  cavities,  so  that  the  field  of  operation 
is  co^ramly  liable  to  infection  by  the  bacilli  and  micrococci  which  inhabit 
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these  situations ;  second,  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  eyeball  and  of  the  conjunctiva  renders  it  impossible  to  use  bichloride 
of  mercury  and  other  antiseptics  in  the  strength  that  are  employed  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  without  producing  pain,  irritation,  and  congestion. 
The  influence  of  the  first  cause,  which  has  become  well  understood  since 
the  rise  of  aseptic  surgery  and  the  study  of  the  micro-organisms  of  the 
tear-passages  and  conjunctival  sac,  has  long  been  familiar  to  eye-sur¬ 
geons,  however,  through  the  increased  risk  of  operations  for  cataract 
and  iridectomy  in  the  presence  of  lacrymal  obstruction. 

In  removing  chalazia ,  it  is  generally  best  to  allay  pain  by  instilling 
cocaine  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  At  the  same  time,  a  quantity  of  the 
anaesthetic  may  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  lid  by  the  aid  of  a 
hypodermatic  syringe.  A  Desmarres  forceps  is  then  to  be  placed  over 
the  lid  so  that  the  imperforate  blade  is  situated  in  the  conjunctival  sac, 
and  the  growth  surrounded  by  the  fenestrated  blade.  The  two  blades 
of  the  instrument  are  now  sufficiently  approximated  by  the  screw  as  to 
compress  all  the  surrounding  bloodvessels,  and  thus  prevent  hemorrhage. 
An  incision,  parallel  with  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  ex¬ 
tending  a  slight  distance  on  each  side  of  the  growth,  is  next  to  be  made 
over  the  tumor  with  a  scalpel.  The  orbicularis  muscle  is  seized  with 
the  forceps  and  divided.  The  cut  edges  of  the  skin  and  muscle  having 
been  pushed  to  one  side,  and  the  glistening,  whitish  sac  of  the  chalazion 
laid  bare,  a  sharp  hook  is  introduced  into  the  growth,  which  is  then 
slightly  pulled  forward,  thus  enabling  the  tumor  to  be  readily  dissected 
out.  The  cut  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  by  two  or  three  sutures  of 
fine  black  silk.  The  clamp  is  now  removed,  this  procedure  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  escape  of  a  few  drops  of  blood,  which  are  readily  stopped 
by  slight  pressure. 

In  cases  where  a  red  spot  with  enlarged  papillae  is^^en  on  the  con¬ 
junctival  surface,  it  is  certain  that  the  adhesions  tarage  conjunctiva  are 
so  close  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  dissect  tlio^hlilazion  out  without 
button-holing  that  membrane.  Where  the  tun^cte nas  opened  into  the 
conjunctival  sac,  the  incision  into  the  gro  Lould  be  made  through 
this  membrane.  This  should  be  done  in  tjm&irection  of  the  Meibomian 
glands.  The  contents  can  then  be  pi^siuVout  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
walls  scraped  with  a  curette.  Soj^e  surgeons  prefer  this  method  of 
treatment  in  all  cases.  Where  the(^jeration  is  done  by  external  incision 
the  wound  should  be  dressed  wii&.bi  chloride  gauze  that  has  been  freshly 
steeped  in  a  one  to  four  thrfrafend  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
This  dressing  should  bewc^foered  with  aseptic  cotton,  the  whole  being 
retained  in  place  by  a  ugQfcbandage.  The  sutures  may  be  removed  on 
the  second  day. 

Trichiasis ;  DisrMfiasis.  To  relieve  the  discomfort  caused  by  the 
misplaced  lashe^epilation  is  often  successfully  resorted  to  by  the  patients 
or  their  friencE^The  operation  requires  frequent  repetition,  and  often 
it  is  very^rfficSilt  to  see  and  seize  the  small  whitish  and  distorted  cilia. 
Splittir*g^>0b  lower  lid  into  two  layers  at  the  point  where  the  faulty 
lashes^rw,  and  excising  the  outer  layer  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  is 
oftoa^f&actised.  The  resultant  cicatrization,  however,  is  apt  to  cause 
kre^dlarity  in  the  position  of  the  remaining  cilia.  Where  the  misplaced 
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lashes  are  few  in  number,  electrolysis  is  probably  the  best  means  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them.  A  fine  needle  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery  is  introduced  carefully  into  the  hair-bulb.  The  circuit 
is  completed  by  causing  the  patient  to  grasp  a  wet  sponge  connected 
with  the  positive  pole,  or  by  applying  it  to  his  temple.  If  the  operation 
be  properly  performed,  a  slight  bubbling  and  escape  of  white  froth  along 
the  needle  will  show  that  the  intended  purpose  is  accomplished.  The 
hair  is  then  to  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  quickly  withdrawn. 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  a  single  operation  will  suffice.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  the  procedure.  Electrolysis 
thus  applied,  appears  to  cause  more  pain  than  when  performed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  face. 

Snellen  has  introduced  an  ingenious  method  of  snaring  misplaced 
cilia  and  making  them  grow  out  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  above  their  normal 
position.  To  effect  this,  a  needle  armed  with  a  loop,  made  by  carrying 
both  ends  of  a  silk  thread  through  its  eye,  is  carried  into  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  hair-follicle  and  brought  out  through  the  skin  above.  Before 
pulling  the  loop  through,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cilium  is 
caught  in  it,  so  that  the  lash  may  be  imbedded  in  the  desired  position 
in  the  skin. 

Entropium .  As  this  condition  is  usually  caused  by  contracting  cica¬ 
trices  in  the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsus  that  are  due  to  granular 
conjunctivitis,  severe  cases  are  difficult  to  remedy  by  any  operation.  In 
fact,  the  imperfect  success  which  often  attends  even  the  best-directed 
efforts,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  operations  that  are  brought  forward 
by  different  surgeons.  Usually,  these  procedures  are  intended  either  to 
transplant  or  remove  the  entire  portion  of  the  lid  which  carries  the  eye¬ 
lashes,  or  to  turn  it  outward  and  upward.  The  operator  will  have  to 
decide  on  the  plan  of  treatment  which,  in  his  judgment,  jsjrokt  adapted 
to  remove  the  deformity  in  each  case.  The  operation  wkSblr,  m  average 
cases,  has  yielded  the  best  and  most  lasting  results  inrw^  hands  of  the 
author,  is  the  Jaesche-Arlt  method  of  transplan t^S^ne  outer  margin 
of  the  lid.  To  perform  it,  a  horn  spatula  is  intt^uced  beneath  the  lid 
and  held  by  an  assistant  in  such  a  manner  asjQseep  the  lid  in  a  state 
of  slight  tension.  The  operator,  with  the  tmimbNof  one  hand,  now  pulls 
gently  on  the  skin,  so  that  the  position  Le  cilia  and  the  orifices  of 

the  Meibomian  glands  can  be  seen.  the  lid  is  held  in  this  posi¬ 

tion,  a  Beer’s  knife  is  entered  at  or^jpargin,  at  a  point  on  the  bluish 
line  that  is  visible  just  outside  of  (0eorifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands. 
This  done,  the  edge  of  the  bA^^s^gradually  carried  onward,  so  that 
the  lid  is  split  into  two  l^ro^,  in  a  position  corresponding  with  the 
curvature  of  the  tarsus.  ^Tjter incision  is  carried  up  into  the  subst.ance 
of  the  tarsus  for  a  distancHtt  three  millimeters.  The  lid  has  thus  been 
divided  at  its  lower  *aM)into  two  layers.  The  outer  layer  contains  the 
ciliary  margin,  th(  ‘©r  i,  and  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  whilst 
the  inner  lay ^f^f^om posed  of  the  tarsus,  with  the  Meibomian  glands 
imbedded  inS©Qknd  the  conjunctiva.  When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
and  it  is  ceitfain,  by  careful  inspection,  that  no  hair-bulbs  are  left  behind 
in  the  kurarjayer  of  the  split  lid,  the  removal  of  a  semi-lunar  piece  of 
skin  &onMhe  operated  lid  is  the  next  step  in  the  procedure.  To  effect 
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Fig.  342. 


Jaesche-Arlt  operation  on  the  upper 
eyelid.  (Arlt.) 


this,  the  lid  is  spanned  over  a  horn  spatula  bj  the  fingers  of  the  sur¬ 
geon.  An  incision  parallel  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lid,  is  made  through 
the  skin  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  four  millimeters  above  the  ciliary 

border.  This  should  extend  about  four 
millimeters  farther  on  each  side  than  the 
cut  at  the  margin  of  the  lid.  The  skin 
of  the  eyebrow  being  raised  by  an  assist¬ 
ant,  while  the  surgeon  steadies  the  skin 
of  the  lid  at  its  cut  portion,  the  two 
edges  of  the  horizontal  cut  are  united 
by  a  curved  incision,  which,  at  its  most 
convex  portion,  is  removed  about  five  or 
six  millimeters  above  the  horizontal  cut. 
This  is  represented  in  Fig.  342,  which 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  wound  made 
by  the  two  incisions,  and  its  relation  to 
the  cut  in  the  ciliary  border. 

The  semi-lunar  piece  of  skin  thus 
circumscribed,  is  dissected  off  from  the 
underlying  orbicularis  muscle  with  either 
a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  upper 
and  lower  margins  of  the  incisions  are 
approximated  by  sutures.  Five  or  six 
stitches  are  necessary.  These  should  he 
inserted  at  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound  through  the  skin  only.  At  the 
lower  lip,  however,  the  needle  should  pass  behind  the  detached  ciliary 
border  and  be  brought  out  in  the  free  margin  of  the  lid  just  above  the 
eyelashes,  so  as  to  set  the  lashes  well  out.  The  drawback  to  this 
method  of  operating,  is  that  occasionally,  when  tlm^lasions  have  been 
made  so  as  to  interfere  Avith  the  nutrition  of  the^Xfe  oridge  of  tissue 
by  encroaching  on  its  blood-supply  at  the  oute^Aid  inner  ends,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  it  to  slough.  If  there  shoin^be  such  a  tendency,  the 
flap  can  generally  be  saved  by  the  free  as*  of  hot- water  compresses. 
Reaction  is  usually  slight,  and  the  woM^lieals  kindly. 

Green’s  method1  yields  excellent  t^esluVs.  Here  the  lid  is  everted, 
and  the  incision  is  made  through  conjunctiva  and  tarsus,  two  milli¬ 
meters  from  the  border  of  the  li©md  parallel  to  it.  A  strip  of  skin 
about  two  millimeters  in  Avidtjjg^nd  one  and  a  half  millimeters  from  the 
free  edge  of  the  lid  is  remov^oC^The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  are 
left  intact,  so  as  to  preserving  the  blood-supply  of  the  ciliary 

border.  A  threaded  needle  is  introduced  through  the  free  edge  of 

the  tarsus  just  bel^wpre  cilia  and  brought  out  at  the  skin-wound.  The 
thread  is  now  pullOTrhrough.  The  needle  is  next  re-entered  at  the 
upper  edge  ofNjft©  cut  in  the  skin  and  is  carried  along  the  outer  margin 
of  the  tarsi  a  point  about  half  an  inch  above.  Here  it  is  again 
brought^bm^gh  the  skin.  Three  or  four  such  sutures  are  applied,  and 
the  thra^&  are  tightened  and  tied,  thus  closing  the  skin-Avound  and 
everting  the  eyelashes.  In  dressing  the  Avound,  the  cilia  are  further 
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held  in  position  by  the  application  of  a  thin  band  of  gauze  that  has 
been  painted  with  collodion.  The  stitches  may  be  removed  on  the 
second  or  third  day.  The  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsus  gapes, 
and  is  left  to  granulate. 

The  operation  of  Hotz1  is  performed  by  first  seizing  the  lid  at  its 
middle,  between  the  thumb  and  the  finger.  While  it  is  thus  kept  on 
the  stretch,  an  incision  is  made  horizontally  in  the  skin  from  one  side 
of  the  lid  to  the  other  at  about  two  millimeters’  distance  above  the 
cilia.  When  the  lid  is  released,  the  skin  contracts,  causing  the  upper 
edge  of  the  incision  to  become  curvilinear.  The  muscular  fibres  are 
then  carefully  dissected  and  pushed  away  from  the  upper  third  of  the 
tarsus.  Three  or  four  threads  are  next  carried  through  the  skin  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  wound,  the  needles  being  again  inserted  through 
the  outer  fibres  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  at  its  upper  part  and  the  threads 
passed  through  the  tarso-orbital  aponeurosis  and  brought  out  through 
the  skin  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound.  As  the  object  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  cause  the  skin  to  become  adherent  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
tarsus  and  the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
clude  any  muscular  fibres.  Considerable  reaction  usually  ensues.  The 
stitches  should  be  removed  on  the  second  day. 

The  operations  of  Streatfeild  and  of  Snellen  contemplate  the  exsec¬ 
tion  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  deformed  tarsus.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  more  frequently  performed.  It  is  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner  :  After  immobilizing  the  lid,  and  preventing  hemor¬ 
rhage  by  the  application  of  a  Snellen  clamp,  an  incision  is  carried  through 
the  skin  the  entire  length  of  the  lid.  This  incision  should  be  made 
three  millimeters  above  the  ciliary  margin  and  parallel  to  the  border. 
The  skin  is  pushed  and  dissected  back,  and  a  strip  two  millimeters 
broad  is  cut  out  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  thus  laid  bare.  A  ^^e-shaped 
piece  with  its  base  placed  outward  is  then  carefully ^SSbcted  out  of 
the  tarsus,  its  breadth  depending  on  the  effect  thajr^Kdesired  to  be 
produced.  Three  metallic  sutures  with  a  neetU^vSk  each  end  are 
introduced  through  the  upper  part  of  the  tars^Oo  that  three  loops 
are  made  in  the  tarsal  tissue.  The  needles^tfQagain  introduced  into 
the  ciliary  border,  and  brought  out  ju&t  ^b^ve  the  eyelashes.  The 
sutures  are  then  tightened.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suture  the  two  cut 
edges  of  skin.  '  O 

In  any  form  of  operation  for  entrofitam,  the  strictest  antisepsis  should 
be  observed.  At  its  close,  the  eyeigVud  be  dressed  with  gauze  recently 
wetted  with  a  one-to-four-thoA^©  Elution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
The  field  of  operation  is  to  ^b^^vered  with  aseptic  cotton  and  the  eye 
is  to  be  immobilized  by  a/BaSmage.  Sutures  may  be  removed  in  three 
to  five  days.  ^ 

The  treatment  off sf&opium  varies  with  its  degree  and  cause.  In 
the  sarcomatous  mQeshy  variety,  the  use  of  a  mild  astringent  and  a 
carefully-appli^^m press  bandage  will  often  afford  relief.  Those  of 


slightly  highfc^fegree  require  that  either  a  strip  of  conjunctiva,  or  a 
V-shaped  jdJjsco  be  excised  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  near  the 
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outer  commissure.  Ectropium  that  is  due  to  extensive  cicatrices  or  to 
other  causes  which  produce  complete  eversion  of  the  lid,  requires  much 
greater  operative  measures.  Where  the  cicatrix  is  not  very  extensive, 
and  where  it  is  not  adherent  to  the  bone,  the  removal  of  a  Y-shaped 
piece  from  the  middle  of  the  everted  lid  and  a  careful  reunion  by  hare¬ 
lip  pin  sutures,  as  originally  proposed  by  Adams,  will  often  be  sufficient. 
In  other  cases,  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  method  that  was 
originally  recommended  for  the  upper  lid  by  Wharton  Jones.  This 
method,  however,  gives  better  results  when  it  is  applied  to  the  lower 
lid.  In  either  case,  the  cicatrix  is  included  in  a  triangular  flap  whose 
base  is  formed  by  the  free  edge  of  the  lid,  the  gap  left  by  its  contrac¬ 
tion  being  closed  by  sutures  pulling  on  the  adjacent  skin.  In  operating 
on  the  lower  lid,  the  flap  should  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  necessary 
toward  the  tarso-orbital  fascia.  The  gap  should  be  united  by  hare-lip  pins. 

Arlt’s  operation  yields  excellent  results.  In  this  method,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  843,  a  triangle  is  formed  by  the  cuts  a  b  and  b  c ,  and  a  piece 
from  two  to  three  millimeters  deep,  containing  the  hair-bulbs  at  the 

external  angle  of  the  lid,  is  removed. 
The  extent  of  this  excised  portion  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  the  ectropium. 
The  triangular  flap  is  loosened  as  far  as 
necessary,  and  the  wound  is  sutured  so 
that  c  comes  up  to  c?,  and  the  side  of 
the  flap  marked  b  c*,  lies  against  the  skin- 
wound  c  d.  The  gap  left  by  the  raising 
of  the  flap,  is  to  be  diminished  or  closed 
by  hare-lip  pins.  If  necessary,  the  edge 
of  the  adjacent  skin  should  be  under- 

6*  mined.  vOi 

Arlt’s  operation  for  ectropium.  (Arlt.)  Richet  has  devi8£&*a  most  ingenious 

operation  to  cor^Mhe  ectropium  caused 
by  scars  at  the  outer  lower  part  of  the  lo^^Sid.  As  shown  in  Fig. 
344,  the  cicatrix  is  excised  by  three  cu^&Ltfiear  cuts,  one,  B  A,  at  the 


Fig.  343. 
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Richet’s  operation  for  ectropium.  (Arlt.) 
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orbital  margin  below  the  scar,  one,  c  A,  between  the  scar  and  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  lid,  and  one,  D  E,  which,  starting  on  the  upper  lid,  is  carried 
in  a  curve  down  on  to  the  cheek,  so  as  to  touch  the  temporal  end  of  the 
second  cut  at  b.  The  scar  is  dissected  out,  and  the  lid  is  replaced  and 
held  in  position,  as  shown  in  the  first  figure,  by  temporary  sutures 
passing  through  the  margins  of  both  lids.  A  fourth  curved  cut,  F  G, 
starting  from  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  two-thirds  with  the  lower 
third  of  the  last  incision,  and  extending  upward  in  the  temple,  is  next 
made.  The  last  flap,  D  F  G,  is  sewed  on  the  defect  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
cision  of  the  cicatrix,  thus  bringing  F  to  A,  as  shown  in  the  second 
figure.  The  lower  flap,  abe,  is  loosened  and  pulled  up  to  cover-in  the 
gap  left  in  the  skin  of  the  temple. 

Blepharoplasty ,  or  plastic  operation  on  the  lids ,  is  frequently  neces¬ 
sary  after  the  removal  of  epitheliomata,  or  other  tumors  of  the  eyelids. 
It  is  also  useful  to  avoid  or  mitigate  keratitis  and  other  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  eyeball  and  conjunctiva  in  the  severer  forms  of  ectro- 
pium,  such  as  those  following  extensive  burns  or  sloughing  of  the  skin 


Fig.  345. 


and  cellular  tissue  due  to  erysipelas  or  to  caries  of  tho**M$y  walls  of  the 
orbit.  The  operations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  1.  Those  in 

which,  after  the  tumor  or  cicatrix  has  been  e^^i©!,  its  place  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  flap  that  has  been  shifted  from  th^yfteek,  the  temple,  the 
forehead,  or  the  nose.1  In  all  these  cases,  toe  part  of  the  transplanted 
tissue  is  left  in  connection  with  its  natui^d  s?5urces  of  blood-supply.  2. 
Those  in  which  the  skin  taken  to  repla^eSme  defect  is  directly  removed 
from  some  other  part  of  the  body,  /ba  the  first  class,  the  various  possi¬ 
ble  methods  of  operating  vary  mtf&ir’with  each  case,  and  with  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  operator.  Th*v0^ay,  however,  be  subdivided  into  three 
groups  :  First,  those  in  whicfiS^more  or  less  tongue-shaped  flap  is  made, 
such  as  in  the  method  ofi'Fi'm&e;2  second,  those  in  which  a  quadrilateral 
flap  is  moved  over  so  as  rb^over-in  a  triangular  defect ;  and  third,  those 
in  which  the  surroufdSSjg  skin  is  extensively  incised  and  undermined, 
and  the  flaps  thusQfrtained,  are  made  to  cover  the  defect.  Fig.  345 
shows  how  toimj^Miaped  flaps  may  be  taken  from  the  temple  and  su¬ 
tured  in  plaa^jM  how  the  gap  left  in  the  temple  is  filled  by  dragging 

1  In  somejcSfSa,  as  in  the  Taliacotian  operation,  the  skin  of  the  arm  has  been  used  to  supply 
the  defedSrYj 

2  Bilekm^nreuer  Augenlieder,  Blepharoplastice,  Hamburg,  1829. 
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on  the  surrounding  skin.  Fig.  346  explains  how  a  growth  may  be 
removed  from  the  canthus  and  be  replaced  by  a  flap  from  the  cheek. 

In  operations  on  the  upper  lid,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  resort 
to  some  modification  of  the  tongue-shaped  flap.  Where  they  are  made 
on  the  lower  one,  however,  the  method  of  Dieffenbach  may  often 


Fig.  346. 


Arlt’s  method  of  removing  growth  from  canthus.  (Arlt.) 


advantageously  replace  these  plans.  This  method  yields  admirable  re¬ 
sults  in  replacing  the  substance  of  the  lower  lid.  Especially  is  this  so 
in  cases  where  the  ciliary  margin  can  be  saved.  Fig.  347  shows  the 
position  of  the  incisions.  These  should  be  so  made  that  the  distance 
from  c  to  d  will  be  greater  than  the  horizontal  measurement  of  the  de¬ 
fect,  thus  making  the  transplanted  flap  larger  than  the  area  of  the  excised 


Fig.  347. 


Fig.  348. 


Dieffenbach’s  method  of  hie; 

(Arlt.) 


Arlt’s  method  when  a  portion  of  the  eyelid  is 
to  he  sacrificed.  (Arlt.) 


portion.  The  npinfc^/,  representing  the  upper  outer  part  of  the  flap, 
should  be  selecraOm  the  temple  a  little  higher  than  the  external  can¬ 
thus.  Whej^Qhe  flap  is  sutured  in  place,  a  more  or  less  triangular 
defect  re&tS^  on  the  cheek  or  temple,  which  may  be  much  diminished 
at  its  part  by  ordinary  sutures.  The  gaping  wound  at  the  apex 

of  t]i&  triangle  is  best  closed  by  the  use  of  a  hare-lip  pin.  Fig.  348 
pp  ow  this  method  may  be  advantageously  practised  in  cases  where 


it  d!Sc( 


aQj 


& 


comes  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  margin  of  the  lid. 
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The  method  of  Knapp/  by  which  a  more  or  less  quadrangular  piece 
of  skin  surrounding  the  new  growth  is  cut  out,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  sliding  flap  made  by  an  extensive  dissection  of  the  skin  of  the  face 
and  temple,  is  shown  in  Fig.  349. 

The  principal  methods  of  transplanting  entire  portions  of  skin  from 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  those  of  Wolfe2  and  Riverdin.3  In  the  former, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  defect  are  accurately  cut  out  in  paper.  A 
piece,  which  is  similar  in  outline,  but  considerably  larger  in  every  diam¬ 
eter,  is  next  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  arm.  The  skin  to  be  trans¬ 
planted,  is  dissected  off  cleanly,  leaving  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
and  fat  behind.  The  flap  is  now  gently  sutured  in  its  new  position,  and 
is  covered  with  gold-beater’s  skin  and  a  bandage.  The  bandage  may 
be  removed  on  the  second  day.  The  gold-beater’s  skin,  however,  must 
remain  in  position  a  much  longer  time,  it  having  sufficient  transparency 
to  allow  inspection  of  the  underlying  flap.  The  epidermis  is  always 
thrown  off,  and  the  grafted  portion  at  first  looks  whitish. 


Fig.  349. 


In  Riverdin’s  method,  small  pieces  of  epiderm  isAith  the  superficial 
part  of  the  true  skin  are  shaved  off  some  part  <^S«e  body  and  applied 
to  the  raw  surface.  These  are  kept  in  plae^GAd  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Wolfe’s  method.  Where  it  i^djsrted  to  replace  lost  con¬ 
junctiva  in  this  way,  small  pieces  can  bejWnoved  from  the  inside  of  the 
lip  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ©uth.  Care  should  be  always 
taken  that  the  hemorrhage  has  ceas^^md  that  all  clots  are  removed  be¬ 
fore  the  flaps  are  permanently  a/ji^ted.  Wadsworth4  and  others  report 
favorable  cases  treated  by  tl*AJ©lfe  method.  The  author  has  had  no 
personal  experience  with  it./’xThe  results  that  he  has  acquired  in  the 
practice  of  the  Riverdinfrnamod  have  not  been  encouraging.  Where, 
in  any  of  the  plans  o£»tralsplantation  with  a  pedicle,  the  circulation  in 
the  flap  is  not  promrtu^re-established,  and  on  examination  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  it  thr^Ois  to  slough,  its  vascularity  may  often  be  improved 
and  the  flap  ^^^^^by  the  free  use  of  hot  compresses. 

1  A£cV^^ir  Ophthalmologie,  xiii..  11,  Ss.  183-85. 

Medical  Journal,  September  18,  1875. 

MhSlelin  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris,  1869,  pp.  493,  511. 
ifceport  of  the  Fifth  International  Ophthalmological  Congress,  1876,  p.  237. 
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Symblepharon ,  when  involving  a  large  lateral  extent  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  at  the  retrotarsal  fold,  defies  operative  treatment.  Operative 
procedure  should  never  be  undertaken  until  any  inflammation  has 
disappeared  and  all  cicatrices  have  consolidated.  Where  the  base  of 
the  cone  of  cicatricial  tissue  is  not  too  extensive,  Arlt’s  operation  will 
sometimes  give  good  results.  To  perform  this,  the  tissue  is  seized  with 
the  forceps  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  cornea.  It  is  now  dissected 
away  from  the  eyeball,  either  with  scissors  or  a  knife,  the  incisions 
being  carried  well  back  into  the  retrotarsal  folds.  The  two  ends  of  a 
silk  thread,  each  attached  to  a  curved  needle,  are  carried  through  on 
each  side  of  the  apex  of  the  flap.  They  are  now  passed  downward  into 
the  retrotarsal  fold  and  out  through  the  skin  of  cheek,  and  tied  over  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  or  buckskin.  The  raw  surface  of  the  flap  is  thus 
turned  toward  the  epithelial  surface  of  the  lid.  The  gap  in  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva  is  closed  by  two  sutures,  the  one  just  below  the  cornea,  and 
the  other  lower  down  near  the  retrotarsal  fold. 

For  more  extensive  adhesions,  the  old  plan  of  Himly  may  be  resorted 
to.  This  consists  in  perforating  the  base  of  the  attachment  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  and  placing  a  lead  wire  in  it.  The 
wire  is  allowed  to  remain  till  the  fistula  is  covered  with  epithelium. 
The  adhesion  is  then  divided.  If  the  symblepharon  be  of  small  extent, 
small  flaps  of  conjunctiva  to  fill  the  gap  may  be  dissected  off  the  eye¬ 
ball.  This  procedure  was  originally  practised  by  Teale.  More  lately, 
both  this  writer  and  Noyes  have  recommended  the  slipping  of  a  band  of 
conjunctiva  down  over  the  bared  surface  in  severe  cases.  This  band  is 
taken  from  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  by  an  incision  that  is 
made  sufficiently  curving  downward  at  each  outer  end,  as  to  give  a  strip 
from  four  to  five  millimeters  in  width,  with  a  gradually  ^broadening  base. 
The  method  of  Riverdin,  which  consists  in  filling  tlT^gap  with  small 
pieces  of  the  mucus  membrane  taken  from  the  mrarwi,  may  also  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Transplantation  of  the  rabbit’s  conuropva  is  said  to  be  at 
times  successful.  Noyes  reports  an  instance&r  which  the  result  was 
permanently  satisfactory  after  two  operajtajje'  enabling  the  patient  to 
wear  an  artificial  eye  over  the  stump.^cQ 

Ankyloblepharon ,  which  is  almo^t^lways  accompanied  by  sym¬ 
blepharon  as  the  result  of  burns^San  be  remedied  by  division  of  the 
adhesions  between  the  lids  and  tl©lissection  of  the  lids  from  the  cornea 
only  when  the  adherent  surfi|0)>  of  the  lid  at  least  can  b$  covered  by 
conjunctival  or  other  mucusQtembrane  flaps. 

Canthoplasty ,  or  di’^ml  <Tr  the  external  canthus,  is  generally  per¬ 
formed  either  to  lessoflypVessure  of  the  lids  upon  the  eyeball  and  to 
relieve  pathologic^  ySrrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  in  cases  of 
granular  conjunctivitis  with  pannus,  or  to  gain  room  for  enucleation  of 
orbital  tumorsNAS  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit.  To  per¬ 
form  this  (motion,  one  blade  of  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  is  inserted 
into  the^Kunctival  sac  at  the  outer  canthus.  The  skin  and  conjunc¬ 
tiva  af^pw  cut  through  in  a  horizontal  direction  with  a  single  snip, 
iiftg  a  wound  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  upper  lid  being 
}is  to  be  gently  pulled  toward  the  nose,  thus  putting  the  tarso* 
fal  fascia  on  the  stretch.  The  fascia  is  also  to  be  divided.  This  is 
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to  be  done  either  with  the  scissors  or  with  a  small  scalpel,  if  the  edge 
of  the  tissue  can  be  felt.  Some  operators  prefer  to  make  the  incision 
by  introducing  a  curved  bistoury  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  cutting 
outward,  after  pushing  the  point  of  the  instrument  through  the  skin  at 
the  outer  commissure.  By  retraction  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin,  the 
wound  becomes  rhomboidal  in  shape.  The  conjunctiva  is  united  to  the 
skin  by  sutures  in  such  a  way  that  the  mucous  membrane  prevents  the 
cut  edges  of  the  skin  from  uniting  at  the  point  of  the  divided  commis¬ 
sure  and  farther  out.  This  is  generally  done  by  three  stitches — one 
through  the  conjunctiva  and  the  extreme  end  of  the  incision  in  the 
skin,  and  the  other  in  the  same  manner  at  equidistant  points  above  and 
below. 

Tarsorrhaphy  is  an  operation  that,  in  opposition  to  canthoplasty,  is 
intended  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  palpebral  opening.  It  is  chiefly 
of  value  where  the  lids  are  not  able  to  protect  the  cornea,  as  in  cases  of 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  and  exophthalmic  goitre.  Provisionally, 
it  is  of  use  in  plastic  operations,  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  palpe¬ 
bral  fissure  closed  during  the  commencement  of  the  healing  process. 
When  the  procedure  is  designed  to  give  a  permanent  effect,  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  to  split  the  ciliary  margins  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  lids 
into  two  parts  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  millimeters,  and  to  excise 
the  portions  that  carry  the  hair-bulbs  by  a  cut  made  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  lid  at  about  two  millimeters  from  its  margin.  The  inner 
margin  of  each  lid  should  be  pared  away  and  freshened.  This  should 
be  done  not  only  over  a  space  that  corresponds  to  that  which  has  been 
deprived  of  its  lashes,  but  should  extend  to  a  slight  distance  to  its 
nasal  side.  The  wounded  portions  should  then  be  brought  into  coapta¬ 
tion  by  sutures.  The  lids  are  immobilized  by  a  bandage  for  a  few 
days’  time.  When  a  lesser  effect  is  desired,  it  will  often  sufficient 
to  pare  away  the  internal  margin  of  both  lids  and  leavd>m£ftair-bulbs 
in  position.  . r£> 

In  cases  where  the  operation  is  intended  for  t^Qtorary  purposes, 
only  a  small  portion,  not  extending  to  the  canthi^s^hould  be  operated 
on.  This  precaution  is  to  be  taken  so  that  m^newly-formed  bridge 
may  be  easily  divided  and  that  the  edges  tff"V!%lid  shall  remain  suffi¬ 
ciently  separated  to  prevent  reunion.  t 

Ptosis  in  its  congenital  form,  necessitates  operative  interference.  In 
acquired  cases,  proper  constitutional^reSrment  should  be  first  tried.  If 
this  fails,  operation  should  be  res^wu  to.  The  usual  procedure  con¬ 
sists  in  cutting  out  a  semilm^pNp/ece  of  skin  of  the  upper  lid  and 
suturing  the  cut  edges.  WKwCmis  is  insufficient,  resort  maybe  had  to 
a  plan  that  has  been  sugge©d  by  Wecker.  This  consists  in  passing 
two  threads  with  a  doubl\j^edle  through  the  portion  of  skin  left  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  ciliary  maijk  in  such  a  manner  that  each  puncture  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  space  /JV^oout  three  millimeters.  Each  needle  is  then 
carried  up  und^^mlTskin  of  the  upper  lid  and  brought  out  just  above 
the  eyebrowoN^ffe  two  threads  are  each  tightened  over  a  piece  of 
rubber  drama^-tube.  One  suture  is  inserted  at  the  junction  of  the 
inner  md^wddle  thirds  of  the  lid.  The  other  is  placed  at  the  union 
of  th^ou^r  and  middle  thirds.  Fig.  350  shows  this  very  well.  It 
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must  never  be  forgotten  that  much  more  can  be  readily  done  than  is 
designed.  In  fact,  the  lid  can  be  so  much  shortened  that  it  will  not 
close  entirely  during  sleep.  In  no  case,  except  perhaps  in  the  lipom- 
atous  form,  can  the  fissure  of  the  lids  be  made  to  look  like  its  fellow. 
The  best  that  can  be  expected,  is  to  raise  the  lid  by  the  shortening  ot 
the  skin  and  the  action  of  the  frontalis  muscle  so  as  to  partially  or 
entirely  clear  the  pupil. 


Fig.  350. 


Weckers  operation  for  ptosis.  (Wecker.) 


Foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea .  Small  particles  in 


the  conjunctival  sac,  which  usually  lodge  in  the  tarsal  surface  of  the 
upper  lid,  or  in.  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold,  are  easily  removed  by  a 
piece  of  clean  wet  linen  used  as  a  swab,  or  by  a  spud.  If  they  have 
lodged  for  some  time  in  the  retrotarsal  fold,  they  may  be  found 
imbedded  in  granulations,  which  must  be  excised  before  the  foreign 
body  can  be  extracted.  Before  removing  any  foreign  body,  it  is 
generally  best  to  instil  a  few  drops  of  cocaine  ^Jution.  This  is 
always  advisable  when  the  substance  is  lodged  i^Sy^e  ^cornea.  Small 
metallic  splinters  are  often  so  firmly  imbeddo^kiA  the  dense  fibrous 
tissues  of  the  cornea  that  it  is  necessary  to  cu|(oV  scrape  them  out  with  a 
spud  or  a  spear-pointed  cataract-needle.  y©ien  they  are  exceedingly 
minute,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to^efiNroy  a  magnifying-glass  and 
oblique  illumination.  The  little  wou\d  yi>uld  always  be  scraped  clean, 
and  no  rust  allowed  to  remain  in  i  in  refractory  patients,  it  is  often 
best  to  raise  the  upper  lid  with^Fje  thumb  of  one  hand,  the  eyeball 
being  pressed  through  the  loWM'  lid  with  the  little  and  ring  fingers  of 
the  other  hand.  The  thuifftk  index  and  middle  fingers  can  then  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  ^h^p«d.  Where  a  long  and  irregular  splinter 
becomes  imbedded  iiw^  cornea,  the  corneal  tissue  over  it  must  be 
incised  with  a  sha^p  fe^wfe,  so  that  the  object  can  be  seized  with  a  for¬ 
ceps.  When  the  foreign  body,  although  still  sticking  fast  in  the  cornea, 
has  penetratet^jj}e  anterior  chamber,  it  is  generally  best  to  make  a 
small  incisio^^bout  a  millimeter  distant  from  the  corneal  border  in 
such  a  j^iHon  that  either  a  Daviel’s  spoon  or  the  instrument  with 
which^Myhcision  had  been  made,  can  be  introduced  behind  the  foreign 
bodvis^s  to  press  the  foreign  substance  forward  at  the  moment  that 
a^-JjCwempt  is  made  to  seize  it  with  the  forceps.  In  all  cases  where  the 
cornea  is  scraped,  the  patient  will  be  more  comfortable  and  the  wound 
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will  heal  better  if,  after  the  conjunctival  sac  is  cleansed  with  boracic 
acid  solution,  the  eye  be  kept  closed  till  the  epithelium  is  re-formed  over 
the  abraded  surface. 

Scraping  of  the  cornea  ( abrasio  cornece)  over  a  considerable  extent 
may  often  be  successfully  resorted  to  where  there  is  a  deposit  of  lead  in 
its  substance.  It  is  also  useful  in  cases  where,  after  previous  disease  of 
the  eye,  there  is  a  band  of  opacity — dependent  upon  a  deposition  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime — over  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the 
fissure  of  the  lids.  This  method  is  not  applicable  to  the  removal  of 
ordinary  maculae  and  leucomata,  because  here  the  resulting  cicatricial 
tissue  generally  becomes  more  opaque  than  that  which  was  removed. 

The  method  of  grafting  a  piece  of  clear  corneal  tissue  taken  from 
one  of  the  lower  animals — an  operation  devised  by  Yon  Hippel — has 
not  been  performed  with  sufficient  frequency  to  enable  any  judgment 
to  be  offered  as  to  its  average  success.  In  this  operation,  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  membrane  is  not  removed,  the  trepanation  being 
carried  down  only  as  far  as  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  According 
to  Von  Hippel,  the  method  is  not  applicable  to  opacities  where  the  iris 
is  adherent. 

Tattooing  the  cornea ,  or  the  method  of  rendering  permanent  opacities 
of  the  cornea  less  noticeable,  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  India-ink  is  introduced  beneath  the  epithelium  covering  the 
cicatrix  and  deposited  in  the  underlying  anterior  corneal  layers.  This 
is  generally  done  by  either  applying  the  pigment  directly  into  the  leu- 
coma  by  a  grooved  needle  or  working  it  in  by  pricking  the  opaque  spot 
with  three  or  four  needles  placed  side  by  side  in  a  holder  after  having 
covered  the  overlying  surface  of  the  cornea  with  a  drop  of  fluid  holding 
the  India-ink  in  suspension.  By  repeated  applications,  a  central  opacity 
may  sometimes  be  made  so  dark  as  to  give  the  appearance  natural 
pupil.  Some  cicatrices,  however,  do  not  readily  hold  tJ^Khttle  grains 
of  coloring  matter,  because  if  they  are  vascular  amrajre  vessels  are 
pricked,  the  escaping  blood  tends  to  wash  the  pigm^V^vay.  Tattooing 
should  never  be  performed  until  the  cicatrix  is  dratfctly  quiet  and  all 
tendency  to  ciliary  congestion  has  passed 

As  dermoid  tumors  of  the  cornea  are.  a^^ys^  congenital,  they  may 
generally  be  safely  removed  by  carefuLm^ssection,  They  should  be 
seized  with  a  toothed  forceps  and  sepanfcjl  from  the  cornea  by  gentle 
strokes  with  a  cataract-knife.  Wheri^is  has  been  accomplished,  they 
are  to  be  pulled  downward  and  JOT^rd  by  the  forceps,  and  carefully 
removed  from  their  scleral  at^otfiaents  by  a  pair  of  curved  scissors. 
The  cornea  heals  with  a  pern^wbnt  white  opacity  situated  over  the  spot 
that  was  occupied  by  the  frTnjor. 

The  operations  for  jotenjflium  are  usually  limited  to  either  abscission 
or  transplantation.  InS^Epformer  procedure,  the  growth  should  be  seized 
with  toothed  forcens^u)  the  part  just  over  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
the  head  shoul^b^vcarefully  dissected  away  from  the  cornea  by  means 
of  a  sharp  knfo^v*  The  neck,  or  part  adhering  to  the  limbus,  and  the 
portion  immediately  beyond,  should  also  be  detached,  and  the  underlying 
surface^  ball  scraped  till  the  white  sclerotic  is  laid  bare.  This 

havingX^en  accomplished,  a  Y-shaped  piece  should  be  cut  out  of  the 

.J? 
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substance  of  the  growth,  the  point  of  the  V  being  directed  away  from  the 
cornea  and  situated  on  the  middle  line  of  the  pterygium.  If  the  growth 
be  small,  the  surface  thus  exposed  may  be  left  to  heal  by  granulation. 
If  it  be  large,  it  will  be  better  to  bring  the  conjunctiva  together  with 
sutures.  The  eye  should  be  kept  closed  and  bandaged  for  a  few  days. 
Large  pterygia  are  often  advantageously  treated  by  transplantation. 
To  effect  this,  the  head  of  the  growth  is  to  be  dissected  from  the  cornea 
and  firmly  sutured  to  the  apex  of  a  conjunctival  wound  that  is  obtained 
by  making  a  vertical  cut  in  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  about  three  milli¬ 
meters  from  the  corneal  border.  Following  the  procedure  of  Knapp, 
large  pterygia  are  sometimes  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  median  incision, 
one  part  being  inserted  in  the  upper  and  the  other  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ocular  conjunctiva. 

Partial  staphyloma  of  the  cornea ,  where  there  is  still  some  anterior 
chamber,  is  best  prevented  from  increasing  by  an  iridectomy.  The 
apex,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  sometimes  shaved  off  and  the  wound  left  to 
heal  under  a  compress  bandage.  Where  there  is  secondary  glaucoma, 
with  absolute  loss  of  eyesight,  it  is  generally  better  to  enucleate  the  eye¬ 
ball.  In  total  staphyloma ,  an  improvement  by  iridectomy  is  impossible. 
Even  where  there  is  a  small  partly  clear  margin  at  the  periphery  that 
allows  the  iris  to  be  seen,  the  choice  must  lie  between  abscission  and 
enucleation.  The  old  method  of  performing  the  former  operation  con¬ 
sists  in  transfixing  the  staphyloma  horizontally  with  a  triangular  cata¬ 
ract-knife  at  the  middle  line  of  its  base.  A  downward  cut,  which 
detaches  its  lower  half  from  the  cornea,  is  then  made.  Next  telling  the 
patient  to  look  up,  the  remnant  is  gently  seized  with  the  forceps  and  the 
other  half  of  the  base  of  the  staphyloma  is  detached  by  a  few  clips  of 
the  scissors.  If  the  lens  is  present,  an  incision  is  made  into  its  capsule 
and  it  is  evacuated.  When  cocaine  is  used,  this  ora^at^pn  is  almost  pain¬ 
less.  No  stitches  are  inserted.  A  compress  bani&^e  is  applied,  and  the 
patient  is  confined  to  bed  for  two  or  three  da^sy^ The  dangers  attend¬ 
ing  this  method  of  operating  are,  that  straAing  may  cause  loss  of  the 
vitreous,  or  that  degeneration  of  the  M^woidal  vessels  may,  in  the 
absence  of  intra-ocular  pressure,  giye^Q  to  hemorrhage.  If  this  latter 
accident  should  occur  at  the  ti me/ operation,  either  the  remainder 
of  the  globe  should  be  enucleateS^or  the  eyeball  should  be  eviscerated 
by  scraping  out  its  contents  and\jXring  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic. 
In  uncomplicated  cases,  if  th^atient  remains  quiet  for  several  days  after 
the  operation,  an  excellenOlump  is  obtained.  Although  the  Critchett 
method  of  putting  suAj^tnrough  the  ciliary  body  is  now  abandoned, 
most  surgeons  of  tl^v^resent  day  prefer  the  use  of  sutures  after  the 
staphyloma  has  tfjeecrexcised.  To  do  this,  the  conjunctiva  is  dissected 
back  from  the  xorht^a  before  the  cornea  is  excised  and  is  pierced  in  sev¬ 
eral  places purse-string  suture.  The  conjunctiva  is  thus  pulled 
oyer  the  gnOand  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  sclerotic  drawn  closer 
togeth^Afrer  the  operation.  When  there  is  increase  of  intra-ocular 
tenslwAmucleation  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  abscission. 

Th^fact  that  cocaine  in  the  operations  for  strabismus  and  for  insuffi - 
enables  a  general  anaesthetic  to  be  dispensed  with,  thus  allowing 
e  effect  of  the  operative  procedure  in  any  reasonably  resolute  and 
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obedient  patient  to  be  immediately  tested,  has  rendered  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  drug  a  great  aid  in  the  proper  performance  of  these  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  children  and  nervous  patients,  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  ether.  Before  proceeding,  the  acuity  of  vision,  the  optical  defects, 
and  the  amount  of  deviation  of  the  eyes,  should  be  tested.  The  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  eye-muscles,  both  for  near  and  for  distance,  in  all  cases 
of  insufficiency,  is  to  be  studied  by  means  of  prisms.  In  all  such  cases, 
it  is  a  material  aid  to  remember  Arlt’s  practical  division  of  squint  into 
three  grades :  first,  slight,  where  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea  of  the  devi¬ 
ating  eye  reaches  a  vertical  line  that  unites  the  lacrymal  puncta  ;  second, 
moderate,  where  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea  reaches  the  caruncle ;  and 
third,  high  grade,  where  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea  is  hidden  beneath  the 
caruncle.  In  the  first  instance,  careful  division  of  the  tendon  on  one 
eye  alone  will  suffice ;  in  the  second,  a  similar  moderate  division  of  both 
tendons  will  usually  answer ;  in  the  third,  a  double  pperation,  with  the 
addition  of  cuts  in  the  capsule  of  Tenon  in  one  or  both  eyes,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Slight  periodic  or  alternating  convergent  squint  should  not  be 
operated  on  until  the  effect  of  thorough  atropinization  and  the  use  of 
proper  glasses  have  been  tried.  In  all  cases,  the  habitual  use  of  cor- 
recting-glasses  after  the  operation,  goes  far  to  insure  the  permanency 
of  the  effect  obtained  and  to  correct  the  causes  that  have  originally  pro¬ 
duced  the  squint. 

Although  many  operations  have  been  devised  for  the  correction  of 
squint,  yet  those  described  by  Arlt  and  Graefe  furnish  the  types  on 
which  most  of  them  are  based.  In  all  cases,  it  is  well  to  remember,  as 
explained  on  page  51,  the  centres  of  the  insertions  of  the  internal,  the 
external,  the  superior,  and  the  inferior  rectus  muscles  of  the  eye,  as  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  site  of  tendon-implantation 
by  visual  examination  alone. 

The  operation  described  by  Arlt  consists  in  first  directfo^tBe  patient 
to  look  toward  the  outer  commissure  of  the  eye  to  baj^rated  on,  or, 
if  anaesthesia  is  employed,  the  eye  should  be  held  in  <raf*position  of  out¬ 
ward  rotation  by  an  assistant.  The  operator  th^Q^eizes  a  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva  about  four  millimeters  inward  from/gV corneal  border  with 
a  pair  of  fine-toothed  forceps,  and  incises  thjjOaMwith  a  pair  of  scissors 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  vertical  woifeirm  about  seven  millimeters’ 
extent  in  it.  The  forceps,  with  its  po^rijp  closed,  is  next  introduced 
along  the  ball  from  two  to  three  millimeters  farther  back  than  the  con¬ 
junctival  incision,  and  is  so  raised^tfim  it  points  almost  at  right  angles 
against  the  eyeball  at  the  place  tact.  It  is  now  opened  to  about 

eight  millimeters’  width  and  cl^u^ taking  care  to  keep  the  points  always 
pressed  against  the  sclero/fc.>-The  muscle  which  is  thus  seized,  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  sclerotic  aWcs  insertion  by  repeated  clips  of  a  pair  of 
delicate  scissors  that  i^JJirved  on  the  flat,  one  blade  of  the  instrument, 
with  its  convexity  toward  the  eyeball,  being  introduced  under 

the  muscle.  If^ttfQhoving  the  ball  outward,  the  white,  shining  sclerotic 
is  distinctly  s^n^hiost  of  the  muscle-insertion  has  been  severed.  Any 
remaining  attachments,  above  or  below,  are  easily  detected  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  Su^rrajl  blunt  hook.  These  can  be  divided  by  the  scissors.  The 
motio^pi^ine  eye  is  then  to  be  tested.  If  the  eyeball  can  be  rolled  in 
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nearly  to  its  normal  extent,  the  desired  result  has  been  attained.  If  the 
eye  can  be  rolled  in  until  the  edge  of  the  cornea  is  buried,  oblique 
incisions  should  be  made  up  and  down  into  Tenon’s  capsule,  and  the 
result  again  tested  by  making  the  patient  fix  upon  some  object  situated 
in  the  median  line  at  about  twelve  inches’  distance.  If  the  visual  lines 
converge  properly,  or  even  if  there  be  slight  residual  convergence,  the 
object  of  the  operation  has  been  attained.  If  the  operated  eye  deviates 
decidedly  outward  whilst  the  patient  fixes,  at  twelve  inches’  distance  or 
less  from  the  fixation-point,  the  muscle  has  been  unduly  weakened,  and 
the  effect  must  be  immediately  diminished  by  introducing  sutures  in  the 
conjunctiva  and  in  Tenon’s  capsule  near  the  divided  end  of  the  muscle. 
These  sutures  must  be  fastened  firmly  in  the  conjunctiva  near  the  cornea. 
When  the  sutures  are  applied  crosswise,  one  going  in  a  direction  from 
in  and  down,  outward  and  upward,  and  the  other  from  in  and  up, 
downward  and  outward,  an  increased  effect  is  obtained.  If  the  visual 
axes  become  parallel  or  slightly  divergent  after  division  of  the  muscle, 
when  an  anaesthetic  is  used,  it  will  be  certain  that  there  will  be  a  small 
amount  of  residual  convergence  when  the  patient  recovers  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  drug. 

The  operation  by  Graefes  method  is  commenced  by  making  a  ver¬ 
tical  incision  in  the  conjunctiva  near  the  cornea.  The  exposed  portion 
of  Tenon’s  capsule  at  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  is  next  seized 
with  the  forceps,  and  is  incised  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Through  the 
hole  thus  made,  a  large  blunt  hook  is  inserted  and  carried  upward  so  as 
to  grasp  the  entire  muscle.  This  is  pulled  forward  and  divided  at  its 
insertion  with  the  scissors.  Any  fibres  that  have  escaped  severance, 
are  sought  for  with  a  smaller  hook,  and  are  divided  with  the  scissors. 

In  the  sub-conjunctival  operation ,  an  incision  pandlel  to  the  muscle 
to  be  divided  is  made  at  its  lower  border.  A  ho<^4  shipped  under  the 
muscle,  which  is  thus  rendered  tense,  and  the  a  pair  of  scissors 

are  inserted  beneath  the  conjunctiva  so  as  to the  hook  and  divide 
the  insertion  of  the  muscle  by  repeated  smallSouts. 

Snellen  has  proposed  that  after  the  ccM^wictiva  in  the  median  line 
over  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  has^Qn  divided  and  this  membrane 
dissected  up,  the  centre  of  the  in^r^on  should  be  grasped  with  the 
forceps  and  a  hole  cut  in  it.  Thjr%emaining  fibres  above  and  below  are 
then  seized  with  a  small  blunt  hQk  and  alternately  divided. 

Partial  tenotomy  has,  in^^e  instances,  been  performed  by  Graefe, 
who  left  one-quarter  or  onQfrird  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  undi¬ 
vided.  The  effect,  hqWM^ps  apt  to  be  transitory,  and  it  is  always 
difficult  to  estimate  ira^vtiltimate  result.  Stevens  has  revived  partial 
tenotomies.  By^fi^ttse  of  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  and  scissors,  a  button¬ 
hole  is  cut  in  tnSnnsertion  of  the  muscle,  and,  when  necessary,  the 
fibres  on  each^JJe  are  divided.  He  has  also  introduced  the  system  of 
graduatediffitomy.  Here,  repeated  operations,  where  a  portion  of  the 
tendonA^WVided  at  each  sitting,  are  performed,  in  the  expectation  to 
attain  mttfe  accurate  results  than  have  hitherto  been  considered  possible. 
Tha^  rfe  is  difficult  to  accurately  foresee  any  desired  effect,  is  evident 
ASn^the  number  of  times  that  even  experts  in  the  method  are  obliged 
^  tVrepeat  the  procedure. 
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Operations  for  insufficiency ,  are  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the  tendon 
of  the  antagonist  is  cut,  thus  indirectly  strengthening  the  weakened 
muscle.  In  the  other,  the  tendon  of  the  weakened  muscle  is  dissected 
from  its  insertion,  so  as  to  bring  it  forward  toward  the  cornea,  thus 
enabling  the  muscle  to  act  to  greater  mechanical  advantage.  Fre¬ 
quently,  both  methods  are  combined.  Before  operating,  it  is  necessary 
to  carefully  study  the  muscle-balance  when  the  eyes  are  made  to  fix 
alternately  upon  a  near  object  and  upon  a  distant  one.  It  is  advanta¬ 
geous  to  employ  cocaine  during  the  operation,  and  to  test  the  effect 
obtained  both  during  and  after  the  operative  procedure  with  prisms. 

In  the  operation  of  advancement ,  a  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the 
conjunctiva  about  the  position  where  the  weakened  muscle  is  normally 
inserted.  The  conjunctiva  is  then  dissected  backward  till  the  insertion 
of  the  muscle  is  laid  bare.  The  eyeball  being  held  rotated  toward  the 
side  of  its  antagonist,  a  good-sized  silk  thread  armed  with  a  needle  at 
each  end  is  passed  through  the  muscle  (if  possible,  dipping  into  it  two 
or  three  times,  to  secure  a  good  hold),  and  the  tendon  is  carefully 
divided  at  its  insertion,  the  threads  being  laid  to  one  side.  The  antago¬ 
nist  is  now  divided.  After  dissecting  up  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  muscle  is  to  be  advanced,  the  end  of  the  muscle  is  brought 
up  against  the  cornea  and  is  fastened  to  the  conjunctiva  and  capsule  of 
Tenon  by  the  needled  suture,  so  that  one  end  of  the  thread  passes  up 
under  the  conjunctiva  and  capsule  of  Tenon  to  the  vertical  meridian, 
and  the  other  passes  to  a  corresponding  position  below.  If  necessary, 
the  muscle  may  be  shortened  by  clipping  the  divided  end  in  advance  of 
the  suture.  Where  the  deformity  is  very  great,  it  is  best  to  put  a  suture 
through  the  tendon  of  the  antagonist  and  divide  the  muscle  just  behind 
it,  so  that  the  eye  can  be  pulled  over  as  far  as  is  desired  td^ard  the 
side  of  the  muscle  to  be  advanced,  and  fixed  in  this  positio^l^parrying 
the  thread  through  the  skin  at  the  outer  commissure.  Tm!^  suture  can 
be  left  in  place  for  a  period  varying  from  six  hours^rKtwo  days.  As 
there  is  apt  to  be  considerable  reaction,  any  operaticmfor  advancement 
is  a  far  more  serious  procedure  than  that  of^4&ple  division  of  the 
muscle.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  krtlWyes  bandaged  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  ice  compresses,  either  simple  or  charged  with  small 
amounts  of  boracic  or  salicylic  acid,  emglln^ed.  An  excellent  mode  of 
performing  advancement,  known  as  thoJ*  pulley  method,”  has  been 
lately  introduced  by  Prince.  A  s^^  suture  or  pulley  is  introduced 
vertically  into  the  bulbar  conjunefciSiK  short  distance  from  the  cornea, 
a  deep  hold  being  taken  to  geV^^ocf  grip  of  the  conjunctiva,  capsule 
of  Tenon,  and  episcleral  An  incision  slightly  in  advance  of  the 

insertion  of  the  tendon  Me  muscle  which  is  to  be  brought  forward, 
is  made  into  the  conjunctiva:  A  strabismus-hook  is  slipped  under  the 
muscle  so  as  to  enabLgrcpe  blade  of  a  specially  constructed  toothed  for¬ 
ceps  to  be  introduc^Onder  the  muscle.  The  forceps  is  then  closed 
and  held  fast  ImV^pring  clamp,  so  as  to  prevent  the  muscle  slipping 
from  its  graspQvTwo  curved  needles  on  a  single  thread  are  introduced 
under  the  QjVscIe,  and  after  being  carried  some  distance  back,  are  made 
to  pierc^Qye)  muscle  and  overlying  tissues,  so  that  one  is  brought  out 
near  i^upper,  and  one  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  muscle.  One  end 
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Fig.  351. 


Prince’s  operation  for  advancement. 
(Prince.) 


of  this  suture  is  now  laid  over  the  pulley-suture  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
latter  are  tied  fast  over  it.  The  two  ends  of  the  loop  passing  through 

the  muscle  are  then  tightened  and 
tied.  Fig.  351  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  eye  as  it  appears  with  the  su¬ 
tures  in  position,  the  pulley  having 
been  drawn  tight  and  tied,  while  the 
other  loop  is  ready  to  be  tied. 

Division  of  the  externus  is  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  division  of 
the  internus.  Where  there  is  ex¬ 
cessive  divergence,  the  division  of 
both  the  external  rectus  muscles 
frequently  gives  less  effect  than  is 
desired.  In  such  cases,  the  plan  of 
pulling  the  eyes  toward  the  nose  by 
sutures,  leaving  the  threads  in  place  for  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  is 
often  effective. 

Division  of  the  superior  or  of  the  inferior  rectus  muscle  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty.  This  is  owing  to  the  stronger  attachments  to  the  capsule 
of  Tenon  and  to  the  thickening  of  the  latter  by  the  leaflet  of  the  tarso- 
orbital  fascia.  Graefe  says  that  when  there  is  an  upward  squint,  the 
inferior  rectus  muscle  of  the  sound  eye  should  be  divided,  and  if  the 
squint  is  a  downward  one,  the  superior  rectus  muscle  of  the  sound  eye 
should  be  divided.  When  the  deviation  is  very  great,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  effect  between  the  two  eyes  by  cutting  the  inferior  rectus 
muscle  of  the  one,  and  the  superior  rectus  muscle  of  the  other  eye. 

The  dangers  of  the  operation  for  strabismus,  whaA  strict  asepsis  has 
been  observed  and  where  the  eye  is  subsequently  properly  protected 
from  external  irritants,  are  very  slight.  An  o<0^3ional  case  of  severe 
tenonitis,  with  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  nevertheless,  been  re¬ 
corded.  The  author,  in  a  series  of  marw^^hared  operations,  which  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  were  treated/ftOoispensary  services,  has  never 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  hav^TtoS^  considerable  reaction  follow. 
When  the  contracted  muscle  and  rteXattachinents  have  been  too  freely 
severed,  the  eye  will  sometimea-Hrom  in  the  opposite  direction.  With 
care  in  the  operation,  and  thWise  of  sutures  when  necessary,  high 
degrees  of  divergence  can^G^ays  be  avoided.  The  author,  however, 
usually  does  not  make^^of  any  conjunctival  sutures,  being  con¬ 
tent  to  bandage  the^ACrated  eye.  Such  sutures,  nevertheless,  favor 
more  rapid  unimj„  granulation  buttons  are  less  apt  to  sprout  from 
the  stump  of  th£  divided  tendon — a  condition  that  is  more  liable  to 

is  not  shaved  very  cleanly  and  closely.  If 
Ftion  be  left  undisturbed,  the  conjunctiva  gradually 


'e  rapid  unum,  an,(t  gr 
stump  of  thCcjJivided 
occur  when  4the  sclerotic  i 
such  a  gi^MI 


tightens ^Aulnd  its  base,  causing  the  granulation  to  shrink.  When 
such^ql&triction  has  commenced,  healing  may  be  hastened  by  excising 
the  ^raWth  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  is  useless  to  cauterize  or  cut  it 
before  shrinkage. 


> QTiaracentesis  of  the  cornea  is  generally  performed  by  making  an 
<  incision  in  the  cornea  near  the  limbus  with  a  broad  needle  or  a  lance- 
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shaped  knife.  The  object  of  the  procedure  is  to  evacuate  pus  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  anterior  chamber,  to  tap  a  hernia  of  the  membrane 
of  Descemet,  and  to  temporarily  diminish  intra-ocular  pressure  in 
glaucoma  and  traumatic  swelling  of  the  lens. 

Slitting  of  the  cornea  ( Saemisch  operation)  is  resorted  to  with  great 
advantage  in  many  cases  of  corneal  abscess  or  in  ulcers  with  under¬ 
mined  edges  that  have  resisted  milder  treatment.  After  the  ulcerous 
surface  and  the  entire  conjunctival  sac  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  warmed  to  blood 
heat,  a  solution  of  cocaine  should  be  freely  dropped  upon  them.  The 
bulbar  conjunctiva  is  gently  seized  with  fixation-forceps,  and  a  Graefe 
cataract-knife,  with  its  back  to  the  eyeball,  is  entered  in  the  clear  cornea 
at  the  margin  of  the  ulcer.  The  knife  is  then  carried  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  pushed  across  the  long  diameter  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  point 
made  to  emerge  in  the  sound  margin  of  the  cornea  on  the  other  side. 
Pig.  352  gives  a  graphic  representation  of  the  proper  position  of  the 


Fig.  352. 


Splitting  of  the  cornea.  (Saemisch.) 


incision.  The  fixation-forceps  having  been  laid  aside,  the  knife  is  made 
to  cut  out  by  gently  pushing  it  forward,  aiding  this,  if  necessary,  by 
slight  sawing  motions.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  operatiom^ffAjvhich  the 
anterior  chamber  is  opened,  the  aqueous  humor  shouMSKb  allowed  to 
escape  slowly.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the  pus  will  floiram.  The  small 
portions  remaining  in  the  periphery  of  the  anteriojM^amber,  will  soon 
absorb.  Any  sloughs  of  the  corneal  tissue  shou^Vbe  carefully  removed 
with  an  iris-forceps.  The  eye  is  to  be  wask&dOitli  warm  boracic  acid, 
atropine  instilled,  and  a  light  pressure  ban^aj|e  applied  over  both  eyes. 
On  account  of  the  severe  pain  which  isX^t  to  follow  such  operations, 
an  opiate  is  often  indicated.  When  pr©icable,  it  is  best  to  operate  on 
the  patient  in  the  bed  in  which  he  >0  remain.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  he  be  kept  quiet  in  bed  forJ0^eral  days  afterward.  Should  pus 
reaccumulate,  it  is  advisable  the  wound  with  a  thin  horn  spat¬ 

ula.  If,  by  reason  of  too  fipy^catrization,  this  is  impossible,  a  Graefe 
knife  must  be  employed/""  JSxhough,  owing  to  the  advanced  disease  of 
the  cornea  and  the  involvement  of  the  ciliary  body  in  the  inflammation, 
convalescence  is  nec^Sirily  slow  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  emnj^jmis  operative  procedure,  the  results,  however,  are 
usually  very  sj^^mtory. 

The  applfcStyon  of  the  actual  cautery  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea  is  often 
followed  l^Aa  limitation  of  ulcerative  tendency,  and  by  a  disposition  in 
indolerHQpBieal  ulcers,  and  in  those  deep  erosions  which  are  accom¬ 
panies,  by  a  sinking  of  pus  between  the  corneal  layers,  to  heal.  When 
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the  galvano-cautery  is  applied,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation,  as  the  slightest  touch  of  the  white-hot  platinum  end  burns  and 
cuts  with  extreme  rapidity.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  weight  and  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  thick  connecting-wires  necessary  to  obtain  a  white  heat,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  manipulate  the  instrument  with  as  much  lightness  and 
precision  as  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  cataract-knife  or  a  spud. 
After  evacuation  of  a  corneal  abscess  by  the  Saemisch  incision,  and  the 
removal  of  the  sloughs  of  corneal  tissue,  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  care¬ 
fully  cauterize  the  eroded  edges  with  light  but  repeated  touches  of  the 
white-hot  platinum.  Where  a  proper  galvano-cautery  is  not  obtainable, 
a  very  satisfactory  substitute  may  be  made  in  cases  of  deep  ulcers  of 
moderate  size,  by  heating  an  ordinary  strabismus-hook  in  an  alcohol 
flame  or  a  Bunsen  burner.  This  may  be  used  while  its  tip  is  glowing 
hot.  The  head  of  a  silver  pin,  heated  in  the  same  manner,  makes  a 
still  more  satisfactory  instrument. 

Iridectomy ,  or  the  cutting  out  of  a  piece  of  the  iris,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  important  of  the  operations  on  the  eyeball.  It  was  at 
first  performed  only  for  optical  purposes — to  provide  a  substitute  for  a 
closed  pupil,  and  to  admit  light  to  the  retina  through  some  clearer  part 
of  the  cornea.  To  Yon  Graefe  must  the  credit  for  the  knowledge  of  its 
uses  in  diminishing  intra-ocular  tension  and  in  altering  the  nutritive 
processes  of  the  tissues  within  the  eyeball,  be  given.  Not  only  is  it  the 
best  means  of  reducing  excessive  intra-ocular  pressure,  but  it  acts  most 
favorably  in  modifying  the  nutrition  of  the  eye  in  exclusion  of  the  pupil. 
In  cases  where  long-standing  inflammation  has  caused  the  eyeball  to 
become  softer  than  normal,  this  operative  procedure,  by  its  influence  on 
the  intra-ocular  circulation,  will  also  often  bring  about  a  return  of  nor¬ 
mal  tension.  Its  successful  performance  requires  considerable  skill  in 
the  surgeon,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  size  and  ^%Ec|ny  of  the  parts 
to  be  operated  on,  and  steadiness  and  quietude  o{Mfe  part  of  both  the 
surgeon  and  the  patient.  In  reasonably  coura^£o5s  patients,  cocaine  is 
sufficient.  In  some  rare  cases,  however,  wW&  even  repeated  instilla¬ 
tions  of  the  drug  fail  to  make  the  iris  in^^itive,  it  becomes  advisable 
to  employ  a  general  anaesthetic.  The  being  held  open  by  a  spring 

speculum,  or  by  a  Desmarres  elev^oiVy^the  hands  of  an  assistant,  and 
the  head  carefully  steadied,  an  imsqRon  is  made  into  the  cornea  with  a 
lance-shaped  knife  having  a  mod&ritely  bent  shank.  The  point  of  the 
knife  is  held  at  an  angle  of  al  a®  sixty  degrees  to  the  part  of  the  cornea 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  eni©)  The  instrument  is  gently  pushed  in  this 
direction  till  it  is  felt  t^ha^e  perforated  the  tissue,  and  penetrated  the 
anterior  chamber.  i\^Nbon  as  the  glittering  point  can  be  perceived  in 
the  chamber,  it  is  roriiEa  toward  the  cornea.  The  knife  is  then  gently 
pushed  forward  so  tMt  the  point  crosses  the  anterior  chamber,  the  wedge 
shape  of  the  km^Shus  introduced,  preventing  any  loss  of  aqueous  humor 
as  it  advang£)  When  the  incision  is  completed,  the  handle  should  be 
slightly^jft^d  back,  so  as  to  cause  the  point  to  come  close  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  ^i^gfoce  of  the  cornea.  The  instrument  is  then  gently  and  slowly 
withdrawn.  Perhaps  the. best  idea  of  the  action  of  the  knife  is  obtained, 
hjT^efping  in  mind  Arlt’s  direction,  that  it  is  to  be  employed  as  a 
^curved  needle.  When  the  knife  has  been  properly  used  and  gently 
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withdrawn,  the  iris,  as  a  rule,  will  not  prolapse.  Light  but  firm  iris- 
forceps,  closing  neatly  at  and  near  the  point,  but  not  quite  touching  at 

Fig.  353. 


The  excision  ofrtijVprotruding  portion  of  the  iris  in  iridectomy. 

fP 

total  loosening  of  tlWmuscle  from  its  ciliary  attachment.  In  restless 
patients,  it  is  net^Sjary  to  have  an  assistant  hold  the  eye  with  a  fixation- 
forceps  while  ©^operator  seizes  and  cuts  the  iris.  In  quiet  patients,  it 
is  best  to^Cknse  with  any  fixation.  The  seizure  and  incision  of  the 
iris,  ho^^r;  constitute  the  painful  part  of  the  operation,  causing  many 
to  win«e  who  ha 


_  _  have  previously  held  still.  It  is  important  to  seize  the 

iri§^^  greeted,  because,  if  the  forceps  are  not  introduced  far  enough, 
5hincter  may  be  left  and  a  button-hole  cut  in  the  iris.  On  the 
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other  hand,  if  the  forceps  are  introduced  too  far,  there  is  a  risk  of  wound¬ 
ing  the  anterior  capsule.  Fig.  353  shows  the  position  of  the  knife  on 
the  completion  of  the  incision  just  before  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber.  Fig.  354  shows  the  iris  where  it  is  being  seized  and 
dragged  out  of  the  wound  so  as  to  be  cut  with  the  scissors,  which  are  in 
position.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  looking  after  the  cut  edges 
of  the  iris.  If  they  become  entangled  in  the  wound,  they  should  be 
seized  with  the  forceps  and  excised.  If  they  are  but  partially  engaged 
in  it,  they  should  be  gently  stroked  out  of  the  wound  by  the  use  of  a 
thin  tortoise-shell  spatula.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  corneal 
wound  should  be  made  entirely  clean,  as  a  cystoid  cicatrix  or  low  grades 
of  irritation  of  the  iris  or  ciliary  body  may  often  appear  months  after  the 
operation,  as  the  results  of  the  healing  of  the  iris  in  the  wound. 

In  cases  where  the  operation  is  done  for  glaucoma,  Von  Graefe  says 
that  “  any  healing  of  the  iris  in  the  w^ound  gives  harbor  to  the  enemy 
we  are  fighting  against — viz.,  the  secretory  irritability  of  the  eye.” 
When  the  sphincter  muscle,  or  any  portion  of  it,  is  left  undivided,  the 
bridge,  or  a  portion  of  it,  should  be  seized  with  a  forceps  or  a  blunt 
hook,  and  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  cut  off.  Blood  in  the  anterior 
chamber  may  be  coaxed  out  by  pressing  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound 
and  gently  stroking  the  cornea  below  with  the  lower  lid.  Any  small 
clots  lying  in  the  wound  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps.  Many  sur¬ 
geons  prefer  to  use  a  Graefe  cataract-knife  to  make  the  incision.  In 
fact,  in  some  cases  of  glaucoma,  when  the  lens  and  iris  are  so  pushed 
forward  as  to  obliterate  the  anterior  chamber,  it  is  the  safest  instrument 
to  employ.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  author  much  prefers  the  lance-knife, 
because  the  smooth  and  even  wound  made  by  it,  coaptates  instantly  and 
heals  more  rapidly  than  the  incision  that  is  made  with  the  Graefe  knife. 
The  eye  should  be  cleansed  and  bandaged.  The  patient  sffbiljd  be  con¬ 
fined  to  bed  till  the  wound  has  firmly  healed,  this  tak^gwom  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Where  there  is  a  choice  of  position,  the  iridectoni^&pbuld  be  performed 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea.  This  should  e  so  as  to  have  the 

enlarged  and  non-contractile  artificial  pupiLe<^€§led  in  part  by  the  upper 
lid,  thus  avoiding  any  excess  of  light  and  diffraction.  In  opera¬ 

tions  for  optical  purposes,  the  incision  k&Q  be  made  in  the  limbus  or  in 
the  cornea  just  in  front  of  it.  It  sho©  be  about  four  millimeters  in 
extent.  Where  the  object  is  to  redu0jtension,  the  wound,  which  should 
be  about  seven  millimeters  in  ext(gK  should  be  made  where  the  limbus 
joins  the  sclerotic.  ^ 

When  the  operation  is  porSvhied  for  glaucoma,  the  anterior  chamber 
should  become  deeper  as^soyr  as  the  wound  is  firmly  healed.  Should  it 
fail  to  do  this,  it  is  pmbaWe  that  but  little  has  been  effected.  In  such 
a  case,  the  surgeon  be  called  upon  to  perform  another  iridectomy. 
This  is  usually  h^Qone  at  a  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  first. 
Delayed  healing  of  the  wound  is  a  most  unfavorable  symptom  in  glau¬ 
coma.  Wlfw^nhe  operation  is  performed  for  chronic  iridocyclitis, 
especially  for  mat  variety  which  is  due  to  sympathetic  disease,  there  is 
often  a*^iiyire  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result.  This  is  owing  to  the 
altered  condition  of  the  tissues.  The  soft  and  fuzzy  tissue  tears  out  in 
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the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  rendering  it  impossible  to  excise  any  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  iris.  If  there  is  much  plastic  adhesion  between  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens  and  the  iris,  the  lens  is  usually  opaque,  rendering  it 
frequently  desirable  to  evacuate  it. 

Korelysis  is  an  operation  that  is  performed  at  times  to  free  the  iris 
of  adhesions  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  best  method  of 
performing  it  is  that  of  Passavant.  An  incision  is  made  into  the 
cornea  as  if  for  iridectomy.  The  iris  is  then  seized  in  the  grasp  of  the 
forceps  over  the  adhesion  which  it  is  desired  to  loosen.  The  adhesion 
is  now  torn  from  the  capsule  by  a  series  of  very  gentle  lateral  and  for¬ 
ward  pulls.  Only  one  synechia  is  to  be  detached  at  each  operation. 

Iridodesis  is  a  most  ingenious  operation  which  was  devised  by 
Critchett.  After  opening  the  anterior  chamber  by  an  incision  in  the 
cornea  just  inside  of  the  limbus,  a  pair  of  forceps  is  introduced  and 
the  iris  is  seized  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  sphincter  and  the 
periphery.  The  membrane  is  then  gently  drawn  into  the  wound  and 
tied  in  this  position  by  a  thread  on  the  outside.  The  slight  loop  of 
iris  thus  produced,  is  either  snipped  off  after  an  interval  of  forty-eight 
hours  or  allowed  to  heal  in  the  cornea  without  interference.  A  mobile 
but  somewhat  distorted  pupil  is  thus  obtained,  which  can  be  placed 
opposite  to  any  clear  or  properly  curved  portion  of  the  cornea  at 
pleasure.  Should  the  case  be  one  of  dislocated  but  transparent  lens, 
the  central  part  of  the  lens  may  be  thus  utilized.  In  cases  of  zonular 
cataract,  the  pupil  may  be  likewise  placed  opposite  to  the  clear  part  of 
the  lens.  The  fact  that  iridocyclitis  sometimes  occurs  months  or  even 
years  after  the  operation,  and  in  some  instances  excites  sympathetic 
inflammation,  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  procedure. 

Iridotomy  consists  in  a  division  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  after  cataract  operations,  or  a|fe®&  injuries  of  the 
lens,  where  the  pupil  has  been  obliterated  by  tha*mj^  (Hawing  up  into 
the  wound.  In  many  instances,  a  Hay’s  kniferA^dle  passed  through 
the  tense  iris  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  thftineof  greatest  tension, 
is  sufficient  to  make  an  admirable  pupil.  K©sired,  a  lance-knife  may, 
after  passing  through  the  cornea,  ba^ni^fc  into  the  iris.  Where  a 
dense  membrane  is  situated  behind  thfelflisf  these  procedures  will  not  be 
sufficient.  Here,  a  lance-knife  is  Sntered  through  the  cornea  so  as  to 
make  a  wound  of  four  millimetersOjiextent,  and  the  point  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  thrust  through  the  iriSK  It  is  then  withdrawn.  A  Wecker’s 
scissors  is  next  introduced  i^;  the  anterior  chamber,  one  blade  being 
thrust  behind  the  iris  a  ther  in  front  of  it.  The  instrument  is 

gently  pushed  along  a&Atf  as  necessary.  The  blades  are  then  closed, 
and  the  iris  is  cut{  Wmere,  however,  the  cut  edges  of  the  iris  either 
do  not  retract  or  redact  but  little,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
follow  the  proc*eM?e  by  a  second  incision  made  at  an  angle  to  the  first 
one.  The  se^ia  operation  will  often  secure  a  satisfactory  result. 

Catarqfo(G&  removed  from  the  pupillary  space  by  three  methods : 
I.  Exttywwn,  done  by  cutting  the  eyeball  open  and  taking  out  the 
opaqu^lehs.  II.  Discission ,  made  by  cutting  the  anterior  capsule  and 
sow£y55  the  superficial  lens-fibres,  so  as  to  allow  the  entrance  of  the 
kmeous  humor  into  the  substance  of  the  lens  in  order  to  exercise  its 
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solvent  action  upon  it  for  the  gradual  removal  of  the  lens  material. 
III.  Reclination  or  Couching ,  accomplished  by  pushing  the  lens  out  of 
the  pupillary  space,  and  forcing  it  to  assume  another  position  in  the 
vitreous  humor. 

I.  In  the  performance  of  the  flap  operation  without  iridectomy  ( simple 
extraction ),  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  is  to  remain  after  the  operation 
should  be  so  placed  that  a  good  strong  light  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
window  (if  possible,  light  that  is  reflected  from  the  sky)  will  fall  upon 
the  patient’s  face  when  he  is  placed  in  the  recumbent  position.  If  the 
head  of  the  bed  is  high,  the  patient  may  be  reversed,  so  that  an  assistant 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  may  stand  behind  the  patient  to  steady  the  head 
and  raise  the  upper  lid  with  a  wire  or  a  Desmarres  elevator.  Many 
operators  prefer  a  spring  speculum.  This  is  a  great  advantage  if  there 
are  no  skilled  assistants.  Unless  the  speculum  is  very  carefully 


Fig.  355. 


Corneal  incision  with  triangular  knife.  (Sichel.) 


watched,  however,  it  is  apt  to  cause  unnecessary  tei 


and  further,  if  loss  of  vitreous  occurs,  it  is  impossi^  to  remove  the 
instrument  as  quickly  and  as  gently  as  the  elemO  can  be  removed. 
The  bulbar  conjunctiva  is  then  seized  jugUfiMbw  the  cornea  with 
toothed  fixation-forceps.  If  this  membranetfsj)o&  friable  to  bear  a  pull 
with  the  forceps,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  thefclTImd  badly-nourished,  the 
instrument  is  made  to  grasp  the  fascia  o^ej^he  insertion  of  the  inferior 
rectus  muscle.  With  a  broad  Graefe’^pknife,  or  with  a  triangular  knife, 
such  as  Beer’s  or  Sichel’s,  an  inci^OT^is  made  into  the  cornea  just  in 
advance  of  the  limbus,  at  a  mediately  above  the  horizontal 

median  line.  Passing  the  bm^  of  the  instrument  across  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  counterpundTTre Jk  made  by  its  point  at  a  corresponding 
position  on  the  other  sicfe*/  If  the  Graefe’s  knife  is  used,  its  point 
should  be  made  to  eqCjpward  with  tolerable  rapidity,  and  in  draw¬ 
ing  it  back  it  shoulcinjpt  at  the  heel,  so  as  to  get  it  well  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  anteo^Vchamber  before  any  aqueous  humor  escapes.  If 
this  manoeuvi^Qs^not  properly  done,  the  iris  may  fall  forward  on  the 
edge  of  the ikmie.  If  this  should  happen  in  either  case,  the  bridge 
which  is^fffc^should  be  divided  by  a  gentle  sawing  motion  until  the 
uncompleted,  the  edge  of  the  knife  having  everywhere  been 
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Fig.  356. 


kept  just  in  front  of  the  limbus.  If  the  triangular  knife  has  been  used, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  after  a  proper  counterpuncture  has  been 
made,  the  instrument  cuts  like  a  wedge  by  being  simply  pushed  forward. 
Fig.  355  shows  bow  the  corneal  incision  is  performed  when  an  upward 
flap  is  being  made  with  a  triangular  knife.  In  any  case,  the  operation 
cannot  be  too  gentle.  All  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  either  with  the 
fixation-forceps  or  with  the  knife,  should  be  avoided,  and  the  aqueous 
humor  should  be  allowed  to  escape  slowly  as  the  cut  is  completed.  The 
incision,  thus  made,  lies  in  the  clear  cornea,  about  one  millimeter  distant 
from  the  limbus,  so  that  in  detaching  the  flap,  a  rim  of  corneal  tissue  is 
everywhere  left  at  the  junction  with  the  sclerotic.  When  the  anterior 
chamber  is  shallow,  the  making  of  the  incision  is  facilitated  by  having 
the  pupil  previously  dilated  with  cocaine.  If  this  be  insufficient, 
homatropine  should  be  used.  Fig.  356  represents  the  position  of 
the  incision  when  the  section  is  made  downward, 
as  was  usual  with  most  of  the  older  operators. 
The  figure,  made  double  normal  size  for  more 
ready  discrimination  of  the  lines,  is  here  given 
to  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  incision,  a  is  the  outside  puncture ;  d 
is  the  point  where  the  knife  enters  the  membrane 
of  Descemet  ;  c  is  the  point  of  counterpuncture 
in  Descemet’s  membrane,  and  b  is  the  counter¬ 
puncture  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea;  dec  is  the 
line  of  the  completed  incision  in  the  membrane  of 
Descemet,  and  a  g  b  the  line  of  the  completed 
incision  at  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  curved 
dotted  line  indicates  the  position  of  the  margin  of  the  lens.  If  the  Des- 
marres  elevator  be  used,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  na^ent  close  the  eye 
and  rest  it  before  proceeding  to  cut  the  capsule.  now  be  done  by 

making  either  a  cross-cut  in  it  with  a  double  edj^j£heedle  or  a  V-like  cut 
with  a  cystitome.  Many  operators  have  advis^c^ttemping  to  cut  a  piece 
out  of  the  anterior  capsule  either  with  a  cysd@H3  or  with  a  toothed  forceps. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  an  endea^w^hould  be  made  to  make  the 
opening  large  and  central,  and  to  ^uStruside  and  tuck  away  the  torn 
flaps  of  the  capsule.  Knapp  red^rmtfends  a  horizontal  division  of  the 
capsule  by  a  single  slit,  makin^jthis-  behind  the  iris.  He  does  this 
in  the  belief  that  such  an  irgkion  prevents  contact  of  cortical  matter 
with  the  iris,  thus  tending  (ha^prevent  inflammatory  reaction  from  this 
sensitive  blood-bearina^i^^S^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capsule  thus 
left  in  the  pupillary  is  sure  to  thicken,  and  thus  make  a  secondary 
operation  necessa^  Jm  over-ripe  cataracts  where  the  anterior  capsule 
is  thickened,  it  ma^oe  perforated  with  a  sharp  hook,  and  the  lens  and 
the  entire  capdlJp  drawn  out  of  the  eye.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
capsulotonm  the  lens  generally  comes  forward.  The  surgeon  is  now 
ready  t^Opense  with  fixation-forceps  and  to  deliver  the  lens.  To  do 
this,  the  thumb  of  one  hand  on  the  upper  lid,  and  two  fingers 

of  the  other  on  the  lower  lid,  gently  tilts  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens 
by  slight  pressure  backward  over  its  lower  margin.  The  lens 
wisNfhen  coaxed  out  of  the  wound  by  stroking  the  cornea  upward. 


Position  of  downward 
section.  Double  natural 
size.  (Aklt.) 
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Should  he  prefer,  the  fixation-forceps  may  be  kept  in  position.  Slight 
pressure  backward  at  the  lower  corneal  margin  so  as  to  tilt  the  upper 
equatorial  edge  of  the  lens  forward,  can  be  made  with  a  tortoise-shell 
or  hard-rubber  spoon,  the  same  stroking  manoeuvre  being  repeated  with 
the  spoon  as  that  described  to  be  executed  on  the  lower  lid  by  the 
fingers.  For  beginners,  the  latter  method  of  delivering  the  lens  is  the 
safer,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  exercise  undue  pressure  on  the  eyeball, 
and  thus  rupture  the  hyaloid  membrane.  If,  owing  to  absence  of 
orbital  fat  and  a  want  of  proper  pressure  on  the  globe  from  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  and  straight  muscles,  the  lens  and  the  vitreous  do  not  come  forward 
against  the  cornea,  the  cystitome  should  be  reintroduced,  so  as  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  capsule  is  divided.  This  procedure  should  be  accompanied 
by  slight  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ball.  If  the  capsule  has 
been  divided,  the  pressure  will  cause  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  to 
present  in  the  wound.  If  the  lens  still  fails  to  come  forward,  the  cor¬ 
neal  incision  is  probably  too  small,  and  should  be  carefully  enlarged 
with  the  scissors.  If  vitreous  presents,  appearing  as  a  dark  line  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound,  all  attempts  at  stroking  out  the  lens  should 
be  abandoned,  as  such  efforts  will  usually  cause  more  vitreous  to  come 
forward,  allowing  the  escaping  bead  to  force  the  lens  downward  and 
backward  into  the  posterior  chamber.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
wire  loop  is  to  be  carefully  introduced  behind  the  lens.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  handle  of  the  instrument  is  raised  so  as  to 
throw  its  upper  end  slightly  backward,  thus  causing  the  loop  to  catch 
the  lens.  By  now  pressing  the  instrument  gently  forward  toward  the 
cornea,  the  lens  is  readily  brought  out  of  the  wound.  Some  operators 
prefer  to  draw  out  the  lens  by  a  sharp  hook  thrust  through  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens- substance.  . 

If  there  has  not  been  any  rupture  of  the  hyaloid,  escape#?Avitreous, 
or  other  accident,  it  becomes  necessary  to  endeavor  to  eva^hte  all  loose 
cortical  matter  and  to  obtain  a  perfectly  clear  and  blackmail,  so  that  the 
patient  can  readily  count  fingers  held  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches. 
This  may,  at  times,  be  done  by  repeated  stroking!)  In  order  to  still 
more  thoroughly  remove  all  cortical  matter^^^  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  chambers,  various  means  of  washing  pin  these  recesses  have 
been  devised.  The  solution  usually  useStis  distilled  water  or  a  weak 
solution  of  boric  acid,  that  has  been  c^rel  Tilly  warmed  to  blood-heat. 
The  instrument  of  Lippincott,  by  wMrii  a  stream  of  water  impelled  by 
gravity  can  be  readily  regulated  (0kdo  size  and  force  of  stream,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  pumc@  ~It  has  the  disadvantage,  however, 
of  introducing  another  instnudmnt  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  thus 
giving  additional  opportunity  for  accident  in  restless  or  nervous  patients. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  rhe  author,  that  even  when  carefully  managed, 
it  always  causes  som^||p;urbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea.  As 
the  introduction  ofl0>eak  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  always 
causes  clouding^  cornea,  they  should  be  avoided.  Panas  recom¬ 
mends  a  weal\  solution  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  as  the  proper  agent 
for  washing  tpu^the  anterior  chamber. 

If  the  iri^Jias  its  proper  resiliency,  it  will  allow  its  pupillary  open- 
sfretched  to  permit  the  exit  of  the  lens ;  drawing  back  into 
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place  after  the  lens  is  extracted.  If  the  pupil  is  displaced  toward  the 
incision,  the  iris  may  be  gently  stroked  back  into  place  by  a  small 
tortoise-shell  spatula.  If,  however,  the  iris  prolapses  and  remains  pro¬ 
lapsed,  the  protruding  portion  should  be  seized  with  the  forceps  and 
excised.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  angles  of  the  coloboma  are 
stroked  back  into  place.  If  the  corneal  incision  has  been  properly 
made  and  placed,  there  will  usually  be  no  prolapse  of  the  iris.  If  it  be 
placed  too  far  back,  this  accident  is  almost  unavoidable.  If  the  incision 
be  made  as  directed,  the  wound  at  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  measuring 
horizontally  about  nine  millimeters,  will  gape  antero-posteriorly  to  three 
or  four  millimeters,  thus  giving  ready  exit  to  the  lens.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  either  to  introduce  the  knife  too  obliquely  or 
to  place  the  incision  too  far  forward,  thus  causing  the  inner  edge  of  the 
corneal  wound  to  be  too  small  to  permit  the  easy  exit  of  the  lens.  If 
the  operator  makes  these  mistakes,  he  should  immediately  enlarge  the 
wound  at  each  end  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors.  After  the  completion  of 
the  operation,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  solution  of 
sulphate  of  eserine,  to  insure  contraction  of  the  pupil,  should  be  in¬ 
stilled  The  method  of  operating  above  given,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  described  by  Daviel,  Beer,  and  the  older  operators.  Most  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  make  the  flap  a  little  smaller,  so  as  to  comprise  about 
two-fifths  of  the  cornea.  If  the  incision  be  made  in  the  limbus  of  the 
cornea,  where  the  tissues,  being  vascular,  heal  more  readily,  its  position, 
though  facilitating  the  exit  of  the  lens,  necessitates  an  iridectomy  and 
disposes  to  loss  of  vitreous.  A  lesser  degree  of  periphericity  in  the 
cut,  although  giving  a  conjunctival  flap  which  is  liable  to  bleed,  insures 
an  earlier  closing  of  the  wound.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
more  peripheral  cut  should  always  be  avoided  if  it  is  desired  to  perform 
the, operation  without  iridectomy.  In  the  simple ^kp  operation  for 
extraction  as  invented  by  Daviel,  and  practised  by^Wny  later  surgeons, 
the  incision  was  made  downward.  Other  operators  preferred  making 
the  cut  upward — a  practice  that  is  followed  by^e  author,  who  believes 
that  the  flap  so  placed  is  better  splinted  W  upper  lid. 

In  the  flap  operation  with  iridectomw*&&  incision,  except  when  it  is 
desired  to  include  but  two-fifths  of  tkeqpqiea,  is  performed  in  a  manner 
that  is  similar  to  that  which  is  made  wr  simple  extraction.  If  a  con¬ 
junctival  flap  is  desired,  the  incisk^Nnay  be  placed  a  little  nearer  to  the 
periphery  of  the  cornea.  TJie^ris-forceps  are  introduced  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  the  seized  and  cut  as  has  been  described 

in  the  operation  for  irick<^m^.  Often,  there  is  sufficient  hemorrhage 
from  the  cut  iris  to  prevent  a  good  view  of  the  pupillary  area  and  a 
proper  cutting  of  the  >gkpsule  of  the  lens.  When  this  occurs,  the  eye 
should  be  closed,  %^$-water  compresses  applied,  and  endeavors  made  to 
secure  the  exk  fij^the  blood  by  pressure  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound, 
while  the  corarepis  gently  stroked  upward.  The  opening  of  the  capsule 
and  the  delivery  of  the  lens  are  accomplished  as  described  under  the 
rules  fo^ne  performance  of  the  simple  flap  operation.  Just  as  before 
o«Ve  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cut  edges  of  the  iris  are 
v  replaced,  and  not  left  entangled  in  the  wound.  The  cleans- 
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ing  of  the  anterior  chamber  from  cortical  remnants  is  then  proceeded 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  for  the  simple  method  of  ex¬ 
traction. 

After  completion  of  all  flap  operations,  either  with  or  without  iridec¬ 
tomy,  the  eye  should  be  gently  washed  with  lukewarm  boracic  acid 
solution.  This  is  done  in  order  to  remove  any  traces  of  lens-matter  or 
blood  from  the  conjunctival  sac.  If  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy,  a 
slight  amount  of  blood  remaining  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  it  is  generally  absorbed  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours’  time.  In  all  cases,  both  eyes  should  be  gently  closed, 
covered  with  antiseptic  gauze  wet  with  a  one-to-four-thousand  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  a  light  pad  of  antiseptic  cotton.  After  these 
have  been  applied,  the  eyes  should  be  carefully  bandaged.  In  all  flap 
operations,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  opening  the  wound 
during  the  first  few  days  by  ill-considered  efforts  at  coughing,  straining 
at  stool,  or  moving  in  bed.  The  patient  should  be  warned  of  the  danger 
of  putting  his  hands  to  his  head  or  of  touching  the  bandages.  The 
restlessness  and  backache  which  generally  arise  from  his  being  obliged 
to  remain  long  in  one  position,  may  be  allayed  after  the  first  few  hours, 
by  having  him  gently  raised  to  a  sitting  posture  in  bed  and  slipping  a 
best-rest  behind  him. 

Linear  extraction  is  a  proceeding  that  is  adapted  only  to  fluid  or 
partly  fluid  cataracts,  or  to  such  cataracts  as  have  undergone  considerable 
shrinking.  The  pupil  should  be  dilated  to  its  utmost  before  performing 
the  operation.  An  incision  from  six  to  nine  millimeters  in  extent  at  a 
point  about  half-way  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery,  is  made  in 
the  cornea  with  a  lance-shaped  knife.  The  aqueous  humor  should 
be  evacuated  slowly,  so  as  to  retain  at  least  part  of  the  pupillary  dilata¬ 
tion.  If  the  cataract  is  shrunken,  a  sharp  hook  is  introd^ed  into  it, 
and  the  lens  drawn  out  of  the  opening.  In  semi-fluic&^taracts,  the 
capsule  is  opened  with  a  cystitome,  the  fluid  cortical  ispM&ated  through 
the  wound,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  gently  stroked  out.  In  soft 
cataracts,  a  discission  may  be  done  a  few  day^^viously,  to  further 
soften  and  liquefy  the  lens-matter  that  is  to  he^mFacted. 

In  the  peripheral  linear  operation ,  whifh  first  adopted  by  von 
Grraefe,  the  pupil  having  been  dilated,  thldncision  is  made  with  a  knife 
whose  blade  is  two  millimeters  broad  a^c3)mree  and  a  half  centimeters 
long.  The  knife  is  introduced  with  /ifcs  point  directed  to  the  centre  of 
the  pupil  at  a  point  in  a  line  whicKjTeoincident  with  a  vertical  tangent 
to  the  outer  border  of  the  <  ne  and  a  half  millimeters  from  it, 

and  two  millimeters  below  th^^orizontal  tangent  of  the  upper  border. 
When  it  has  penetrated  taTa|)out  six  millimeters,  the  handle  is  lowered, 
thus  carrying  the  point  Sip  and  across  the  chamber.  The  counter¬ 
puncture  is  now  made^^a  corresponding  position  on  the  other  side,  the 
knife  being  made  out  just  at  the  upper  border  of  the  cornea  by  a 

gentle  sawing  The  incision  of  the  wall  of  the  eyeball  being 

completed,  th^^onjunctiva  in  front  of  the  knife  is  cut  by  turning  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  forward  and  cutting  out  slowly,  so  as  to  form  a 
conjunctival  flap  of  two  to  three  millimeters’  width.  If  the  heel  of  the 
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Fig.  357. 


Peripheral  linear  incision.  (Arlt.) 


knife  be  raised,  the  conjunctiva  may  be  divided  more  rapidly.  Fig. 
357  graphically  explains  the  method  of  operating.  The  dotted  lines 

indicate  the  vertical  and  horizontal  tan¬ 
gents  of  the  cornea.  a  is  the  point  of 
puncture,  and  c  is  that  of  the  counter¬ 
puncture.  The  straight  solid  line,  a  b,  indi¬ 
cates  the  original  direction  of  the  knife. 
The  curved  line,  a  c,  shows  the  position  of 
the  wound  in  the  eyeball,  and  the  curve, 
c  d  a,  indicates  the  situation  of  the  con¬ 
junctival  flap.  The  conjunctival  flap  is 
now  pushed  back  on  the  cornea,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  iris  is  seized  with  the  iridec¬ 
tomy-forceps  and  cut  off  accurately  at  the 
outer  margin  of  the  wound  with  the  iris- 
scissors.  A  Y-shaped  or  quadrilateral  opening  is  then  cut  in  the 
anterior  capsule  with  a  cystitome.  While  the  fixation-forceps  still 
retain  their  grasp  on  the  eyeball,  pressure  is  made  with  a  rubber  or 
tortoise-shell  spoon  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  upper  margin 
of  the  lens  equator  is  next  gently  pushed  forward  into  the  wound  by  a 
gradual  stroking  motion  of  the  spoon  on  the  cornea,  and  the  lens  is 
extruded  from  the  eye.  By  a  continuation  of  similar  stroking  move¬ 
ments,  either  with  the  fingers  on  the  lids  or  with  the  spoon  on  the 
cornea,  all  remnants  of  cortical  matter  are  removed  from  the  anterior 
chamber.  As  deep-lying  fragments  sometimes  elude  these  manipula¬ 
tions,  it  is  usually  better  to  leave  them  to  absorb,  rather  than  to  risk 
any  loss  of  vitreous  by  attempting  to  effect  their  removal  with  a  spoon. 
Any  clot  of  blood  is  to  be  removed  from  the  wound  w7ith  the  iris-forceps. 
The  cut  edges  of  the  iris  are  disentangled  from  the  incision  and  stroked 
back  into  place  with  a  thin  horn-spatula.  The  cmm^cmval  flap  is  care¬ 
fully  replaced,  thus  concluding  the  operation.  ;€ 

II.  Discission  is  effected  in  two  ways  :  either  oy  introducing  a  needle 
through  the  cornea,  or  by  carrying  it  thiMgh  the  sclerotic  coat.  The 
first  method  is  known  as  keratonu^S and  the  second  is  termed 
scleronyxis.  In  either  plan,  the  pupiljsNto  be  previously  dilated  to  its 
maximum  by  repeated  instillations  ofa  four-grain  solution  of  atropine. 
The  former  operation  is  the  on|Qtnat  is  usually  to  be  preferred.  To 
perform  it,  a  double-edged  sharp  needle,  with  its  cutting  portion  made 
from  two  to  three  millimetres:  in  length,  fastened  to  a  stout  cylindrical 
shaft  that  fills  up  the  ^0pi«fle  by  its  point  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of 
aqueous,  is  required.  ^ 

This  is  plunged^remrably  through  the  lower  outer  quadrant  of  the 
cornea,  about  halPway  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery.  A  cut 
is  then  madei^^ie  anterior  capsule  by  using  the  instrument  as  a  lever 
with  its  ful@nn  in  the  cornea.  The  needle  is  then  slightly  drawn 
back wa^d^arta  rotated,  and  another  incision,  preferably  at  right  angles 
to  theA^srcut,  is  made  across  the  first  capsular  incision.  The  capsule 
and  $ ome  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  lens  are  thus  divided.  As  the 
gapsule  holds  the  lens  in  a  state  of  tension,  when  it  is  intact,  it 
Tws  the  swelling  lens  to  force  a  little  mass  of  lenticular  substance 
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into  the  anterior  chamber  when  it  is  divided.  As  this  portion  of  the 
lens-matter  is  acted  upon  by  the  aqueous,  it  becomes  more  opaque. 
Sometimes,  portions  of  it  drop  off  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  atropine  is  to  be  rein¬ 
stilled,  and  both  eyes  are  to  be  closed.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  do  too  much  at  the  first  sitting,  as  otherwise  such  swelling  of  the 
lens  may  arise  as  to  press  the  iris  against  the  cornea  and  to  sufficiently 
interfere  with  intra-ocular  circulation  as  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
glaucoma.  If  this  should  occur,  the  atropine  must  be  stopped  and 
tension  diminished  by  tapping  the  anterior  chamber  and  allowing  the 
escape  of  some  of  the  lens-matter.  If  necessary,  this  procedure  should 
be  followed  by  an  iridectomy. 

The  operation  is  well  adapted  to  the  soft  cataracts  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  yielding  excellent  and  perfect  results.  Asa  rule,  it  must  be 
repeated  several  times.  As  the  process  of  absorption  is  slow,  a 
period  of  not  less  than  ten  to  twelve  weeks  must  be  counted  on  for 
complete  clearing  of  the  opaque  lens.  When  the  capsule  is  hard  and 
the  lens  is  tough,  the  needle  should  be  bored  into  the  lens-substance  by 
rotary  motions,  as  otherwise  the  lens  might  often  be  dislocated  instead 
of  making  an  efficient  slit  in  the  capsule.  The  pupil  is  to  be  kept 
dilated  by  the  free  use  of  atropine  during  the  entire  after-treatment. 

In  the  operation  for  scleronyxis ,  a  double-edged  needle  with  the 
cutting  part  made  slightly  curved  on  the  flat,  or  better,  a  Hay’s  knife- 
needle,  is  introduced  into  the  sclerotic  about  four  millimeters  behind  the 
cornea  and  just  below  the  horizontal  median  line  of  the  globe.  When 
the  point  of  the  instrument  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sclerotic, 
it  is  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  eyeball.  After  entering  the 
globe,  however,  it  is  turned  forward  and  gently  slid  up 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  anterior  capsule  of  tl 
it  has  attained  the  upper  inner  portion  of  the  pupil,  slij 
the  anterior  capsule  and  the  anterior  lens-fibres  ai 
gentle  lever  motions.  In  withdrawing  the  instru 
motions  made  during  the  entrance  of  the  knife, 
this  way,  Hays,  Littell,  and  others  in  Phila^l|>hia  frequently  operated 
on  senile  cataract,  often  obtaining  absorptions^  the  lens  with  good  eye¬ 
sight.  The  operation  for  this  purpo^Stowever,  has  been  properly 
superseded  by  the  various  methods  of  extraction. 

III.  The  now  rarely  performe^^^eration  of  reclination  is  most 
easily  done  whilst  the  patient  i&!  placed  in  the  sitting  posture,  care 
being  taken  that  there  is  gotf^S^&tion  of  the  head  and  eyelids.  Pre¬ 
vious  thorough  dilatation  of  ffmv  pupil  with  atropine,  is  necessary.  A 
double-edged  reclination-^e^ale,  with  a  lance-shaped  blade  about  one 
millimeter  broad  and^t^ee  millimeters  long,  slightly  curved  on  the  flat, 
is  passed  through  ttaN^clerotic  on  the  outer  side  of  the  eyeball  just 
below  the  horiz§i^a^median  line  and  about  four  millimeters  behind  the 
margin  of  the^i^ea.  At  first,  the  cutting  edge  is  held  horizontally, 
and  the  needles  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  eyeball.  As  soon 
as  the  lano%Vhaped  head  has  passed  through  the  sclerotic,  the  instru¬ 
ment  is^^ited  so  that  its  cutting  edges  shall  be  vertical.  It  is  then 
turneQprward,  and  brought  up  in  the  posterior  chamber  between  the 
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iris  and  the  lens,  to  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  pupillary  space.  The 
handle  is  now  raised  upward  and  inward  toward  the  glabella,  thus 
pressing  the  lens  downward,  backward,  and  outward  into  the  vitreous. 
The  needle  is  held  in  position  for  a  moment,  to  allow  the  vitreous  to 
settle  around  it.  It  is  then  carefully  withdrawn  by  a  reversal  of  the 
motions  that  attended  its  introduction.  Hard,  dense  cataracts  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  operated  upon  successfully  by  this  method. 
This  is  so,  because  if  similar  attempts  be  made  with  softer  ones,  they 
will  frequently  break  up  and  leave  large  lens-flocculi  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers  and  in  the  vitreous.  If  the  operation  is  success¬ 
fully  executed,  the  lens  lies  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  ciliary  body, 
where  it  becomes  encapsulated.  Should  the  patient  move  at  the  critical 
moment,  the  lens  may  be  displaced  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this 
case,  it  should  be  removed  by  a  flap  operation.  If  carefully  executed, 
the  immediate  results  are  often  astonishingly  good.  A  moderate  degree 
of  ciliary  injection  supervenes,  which  soon  subsides  under  atropine, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  eye  again  becomes  perfectly 
white  and  quiet.  Frequently,  however,  the  operation  is  followed  by 
such  changes  in  the  vitreous  as  to  superinduce  detachment  of  the 
retina.  Still  oftener,  the  lens  lying  on  the  ciliary  body  becomes  a 
starting-point  for  inflammatory  changes  in  the  uveal  tract.  Such 
pathological  alterations  often  take  months  or  years  to  become  perfectly 
developed,  but  nevertheless  are  clearly  due  to  the  operation.  These 
after-results  have  led  to  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  the  proce¬ 
dure,  except  in  feeble  and  simple-minded  old  people  who  cannot  be 
trusted  to  keep  quiet  in  the  after-treatment  of  extraction.  It  is  also 
employed  for  the  removal  of  the  shrunken  hard  lenses  from  the  pupil¬ 
lary  space  that  are  often  found  obstructing  vision  in  children. 

Secondary  cataract .  In  all  forms  of  catarac^D&|ations  in  which 
the  entire  lens  in  its  capsule  is  not  removed  the  eye,  definite 

changes  take  place  in  the  capsule,  as  shp^ft  on  page  430.  The 
resultant  pupillary  opacities  are  designated/mpecondary  cataract.  For 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  thin  and  |MTeate  web,  the  best  method 
of  treatment  is  to  tear  or  cut  a  hole^in^Mvith  a  discission-needle  or  a 
Hay’s  knife-needle.  When  the  *me 
stop-needles  may  be  introduced  iC^the  same  opening  in  the  capsule 
By  separating  them  from  one  mother,  a  hole  can  be  torn  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  cataract  without  pulljtg  on  its  attachments  to  the  ciliary 
processes.  Such  membrapesKare  sometimes  removed  from  the  eye  in 
their  entirety.  This  t^Weoy  making  an  incision  in  the  cornea  just 
in  front  of  the  limJ*ji£ihserting  a  sharp  hook  into  the  membrane,  and 
pulling  the  membrane  out  of  the  opening.  The  principal  objection  to 
this  method  4  o^nroceeding  is,  that  severe  inflammatory  reaction  is 
likely  to  be  m|*(Jrfced  by  dragging  on  the  ciliary  processes.  Noyes  has 
suggested  ai^iagenious  and  useful  operation  in  such  cases.  A  Graefe’s 
knife  i^V&ust  through  the  cornea  just  in  advance  of  the  limbus  and 
carriectyfenrough  the  anterior  chamber  and  out  on  the  other  side  at  a 
corresponding  point,  thus  making  an  incision  two  millimeters  in  extent 
&C)>pposite  sides  of  the  cornea.  As  the  knife  is  withdrawn  through 
rfythe  first  incision,  its  point  is  made  to  cut  a  vertical  hole  in  the  mem- 
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branous  cataract.  Two  blunt  hooks  are  carried  into  the  anterior 
chamber  through  the  two  openings  in  the  cornea,  and  are  made  to 
catch  on  each  side  of  the  hole  in  the  membrane.  This  hole  is  now  enlarged 
by  separating  the  extremities  of  the  hooks.  Denser  membranes  may 
be  cut  by  passing  a  Grraefe’s  knife  or  a  lance-knife  through  them.  If 
it  be  desired  to  enlarge  the  opening,  a  Wecker’s  scissors  can  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  described,  under  the  head  of  iridotomy. 

Amongst  some  of  the  accidents  that  occur  during  and  after  cataract- 
extraction  are : 

1.  Collapse  of  the  cornea.  In  deep-seated  eyes,  with  diminution 
of  the  orbital  fat,  where  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  and  straight 
muscles  is  not  sufficient  to  push  the  lens  and  the  vitreous  sufficiently 
forward  to  support  the  cornea,  collapse  of  this  membrane  readily  ensues. 
The  consequent  wrinkling  of  the  cornea  is  annoying,  as  it  prevents  the 
contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  from  being  clearly  seen  during  the 
operation.  Sometimes,  this  want  of  resistance  makes  it  difficult  to  divide 
the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Slight  pressure  on  the  eyeball  with  the  fixation- 
forceps,  however,  is  often  sufficient  to  remedy  this  defect. 

2.  Loss  of  vitreous.  This  often  ensues  from  want  of  skill  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  It  may  be  due  to  making  too  much 
pressure  on  the  eye.  It  may  also  occur  during  the  performance  of  a 
cystotomy  which  is  too  peripheral  or  too  violent,  thus  pressing  back  the 
lens  sufficiently  to  rupture  the  suspensory  ligament  and  the  posterior 
capsule.  Owing  to  pathological  thinning  of  the  zonula  and  fluidity  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous,  it  is,  however,  at  times,  unavoidable. 
If  the  accident  occurs  at  the  completion  of  the  first  cut,  or  while  the 
capsule  is  being  torn,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  wire 
loop  and  remove  the  lens.  When  it  occurs  during  the  expulsion  of  the 
lens,  or  after  its  extraction,  it  often  prevents  the  anterior  ^atiber  from 
being  freed  from  detached  cortical.  When  the  prolapseJ^mall,  it  may 
retract  of  itself  in  a  few  hours.  If  it  remains  in  th^Qund,  its  outer 
part  turns  yellowish-gray  and  sloughs  off  as  the  waHMSfioses.  Although 
a  considerable  portion  of  vitreous  may  be  often and  recovery  with 
good  eyesight  take  place,  yet  the  accident  c^^jy^Iy  predisposes  to  those 
secondary  changes  that  at  times  result  in  r^tipaT  detachment. 

3.  Hemorrhage.  This  frequently  occmrs  in  operations  in  which  the 

iris  is  cut  or  where  a  conjunctival  flap  iQoade.  At  times,  it  renders  the 
making  of  the  incision  of  the  capsi^  a  matter  of  difficulty.  If  there 
be  considerable  hemorrhage,  gentlQk'essure  on  the  eye  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  wad  of  cotton,  or  the  iiot-water  compresses,  will  generally 

be  sufficient  to  check  it.  Wapb  the  incision  is  made  in  the  cornea, 
there  are  not  any  cut  ve^eK  io  contend  with.  Here  there  cannot  be 
hemorrhage  except  in  fho^e  fortunately  quite  rare  cases  where  there  have 
been  foregoing  glauctmS  and  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  of  the 
chorioid.  In  su(ffi6p^ances,  the  hemorrhage  comes  from  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball,  ^the^vound  gapes  slightly  at  the  completion  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  dufeXgnhe  presence  of  remnants  of  cortical  matter,  lens-cap¬ 
sule  matenkl,  or  iris-tissue  in  the  wound.  If  cortical  matter  be  present, 
it  shoiAd\E)Q  removed  with  the  spoon  or  spatula,  followed  by  washing 
with^orafcic  acid  solution.  If  opaque  and  thickened  capsule  be  found, 
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it  should  be  seized  and  cut  off.  If  a  portion  of  the  iris  be  caught  in  the 
wound,  it  should  be  carefully  replaced  with  the  spatula.  When  the  pro¬ 
lapse  of  the  iris  recurs,  the  prolapsed  portion  should  be  seized  and 
excised.  Sometimes,  in  over-ripe  cataracts,  the  cystitome  dislocates  the 
lens  instead  of  tearing  the  capsule.  In  this  case,  the  lens  may  some¬ 
times  be  removed  entire  in  its  capsule  by  stroking  manipulations,  or  by 
catching  a  sharp  hook  into  its  anterior  capsule.  The  rule  is,  the  larger 
the  flap  is  made,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  subsequent  bursting  open 
of  the  wound  by  any  straining  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  by  pressure 
on  the  eye.  Sometimes,  the  break  may  simply  allow  the  aqueous  humor 
to  leak  out  for  a  time  and  thus  delay  healing.  Oftener,  however,  the 
iris  will  prolapse  into  the  wound,  causing  at  times,  the  sequelae  of  iritis 
and  iridocyclitis.  When  severe  inflammatory  reaction  does  not  set  in, 
it  is  well  to  excise  the  prolapse  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Sometimes, 
the  healing  of  the  wound  may  be  further  advantageously  stimulated  by 
gently  touching  the  lips  of  the  wound  with  a  galvano-cautery.  Post¬ 
operative  inflammation  is  best  combated  by  the  employment  of  cold 
compresses  and  atropine.  In  the  feeble,  however,  heat  must  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  cold,  and  the  general  circulation  and  nutrition  aided  by  the 
administration  of  stimulants. 

Inasmuch  as  Daviel’s  method  is  now  often  done  with  a  rather  smaller 
flap  and  the  operation  is  performed  with  the  observance  of  strict  anti¬ 
septic  precautions,  most  surgeons  of  large  experience,  prefer  the  flap 
operation  without  iridectomy.  By  resorting  to  such  measures,  it  has 
been  hoped  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  objections  to  the 
old  operation — sloughing  of  the  cornea — which,  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
operators  by  the  old  method,  occurred  from  six  to  eight  times  in  every 
one  hundred  cases.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that,  when  .the  operation  is 
successful,  it  is  the  ideal  one,  as  it  leaves  an  eye  whiph^fcp  actual  inspec¬ 
tion — except  in  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chap^e^— almost  exactly 
resembles  its  fellow.  It  also  has  the  advantage*  of  giving  the  patient  a 
round  pupil  and  a  mobile  iris.  Even  in  the®fcnds  of  the  most  expert 
operators,  however,  prolapses  which  require  ^  be  cut  off,  will  occasion¬ 
ally  occur.  Moreover,  there  is  more  likelihood  that  the  wound  will  open, 
thus  allowing  the  iris  either  to  prolapse  or  to  become  adherent  to  the 
cicatrix.  Again,  the  position  of  tHkiris  machanically  renders  the  com¬ 
plete  emptying  of  the  cortical  m@e^  out  of  the  posterior  chamber  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  diffigpit.  On  the  other  hand,  iridectomy  often 
causes  a  hemorrhage  at  the  ™STof  operation,  thus  rendering  the  further 
steps  in  the  procedure  mc@(Ttmcult  to  perform  properly.  In  prominent 
eyes,  where  the  colobojaaW^  not  well  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  an  annoy¬ 
ing  diffusion  of  ligilT  is  produced  when  the  patient  is  out  of  doors  or  is 
facing  some  sourcew'light,  such  as  a  window  or  a  lamp.  Under  favor¬ 
able  circumst^i^g)  (such  as  in  moderate  illumination),  the  acuity  of 
vision  is  not  ©penally  affected  by  the  coloboma. 

In  complicated  cases,  where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  chronic  inflam- 
mationAnEhe  uveal  tract,  or  where  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to 
glaucom^,  a  preliminary  iridectomy  performed  six  weeks  or  two  mouths 
before  the  operation,  produces  marked  improvement  in  the  nutrition  of 
^he  eye,  and  offers  greater  chances  for  a  successful  result.  In  any  case, 
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the  iridectomy  renders  the  cleansing  of  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 


chambers  from  any  remaining  cortical  much  easier  to  perform.  Further, 
it  enables  the  corneal  wound  to  be  made  smaller.  As  to  the  question 
of  suppuration  of  the  cornea  or  infectious  inflammation  of  the  iris,  the 
present  antiseptic  methods  ought  to  render  either  method  of  proced¬ 
ure  equally  efficacious.  The  author,  therefore,  while  fully  realizing 
that  the  subject  is  still  sub  judice ,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  out  of  any 
considerable*number  of  consecutive  cases  taken  as  they  occur  in  hospital 
practice,  and  operated  on  by  the  same  individual,  the  operation  with 
iridectomy  will,  in  the  average,  give  the  better  results.  In  consequence, 
he  is  disposed  to  reserve  the  operation  by  the  corneal  flap  without  iri¬ 
dectomy  for  those  cases  in  which  there  is  but  little  soft  cortical,  where 
the  iris  is  still  elastic  and  dilatable  ad  maximum ,  and  where  reasonable 
quietude  can  be  expected  for  at  least  three  or  four  days  after  the  opera¬ 


tion. 


Paracentesis  bulbi,  or  opening  of  the  eyeball  through  the  sclerotic ,  is, 


occasionally  made.  This  is  done  either  to  enable  some  foreign  body- 


such  as  a  cysticercus  or  a  piece  of  metal,  to  be  extracted  from  the  vite 
reous  chamber,  or  to  evacuate  sub-retinal  fluid.  Where  there  is  a  choice 
of  situation,  it  is  best,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  lie  in  clos- 
apposition,  to  make  the  incision  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  antero¬ 
posterior  meridians  of  the  eye,  at  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  ball, 
between  the  external  and  the  inferior  straight  muscles.  In  cases  where 
it  is  desired  to  extract  a  parasite  or  foreign  body,  it  is  well  to  dissoec 
away  the  conjunctiva  and  pull  apart  the  opening  by  small  sharp  htftk't.  a 
so  that  the  foreign  body  may  not  be  scraped  off  during  extractons, 

Where  there  is  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  eye,  the  forceps  or  mmgrro,  /V  a.oyi 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  introduced  through  the  wound  of  entrance.  If 
necessary,  the  wound  should  be  slightly  enlarged.  In  ca^eskof  retinal 
detachment,  attempts  were  formerly  made  to  allow  the  fluid  to  gain  access 
into  the  vitreous  by  scleronyxis  with  one  or  two  neajifes?  Now,  when 
an  operation  for  this  purpose  is  undertaken,  it  i^Jgokerally  performed 
by  either  drawing  off  the  fluid  with  an  aspirating  syringe,  or  allowing 
it  to  escape  through  a  scleral  incision. 


In  performing  enucleation ,  the  patient  Mvjn%  been  etherized,  and  a 
spring  speculum  inserted  between  the  ejfelius^  the  conjunctiva  is  seized 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea  with  tolled  forceps,  and  an  incision  is 


made  into  the  fold  thus  raised  witl^Jie  scissors.  Picking  up  the  cut 
edges  of  the  membrane,  and  slipping  one  blade  of  the  scissors  beneath 
it  for  some  distance,  the  coimn^mi  is  completely  detached  from  the 
cornea  as  close  as  possible  to^^b order  by  repeated  cuts.  The  straight 
muscles  are  then  taken  irfTiit Succession  on  a  hook  and  divided  at  their 
insertions  into  the  sclej;otTer  The  external  rectus  muscle  is  severed  so 
as  to  leave  a  little  s£$^5&.  This  stump  is  seized  with  the  forceps,  and 
the  eyeball  is  rota^^Jytbward  the  nose.  A  strong  pair  of  scissors  curved 
Jl  n  1  *  ‘  '  1  1  1  derotic  back  to  the  optic  nerve, 


snipped  off  with  a  single  cut 


made  some  two  or  three  millimeters  behind  the  globe.  If  desired,  the 
assistant^tftay  at  the  time  of  the  cutting  of  the  nerve,  press  the  spring 
speciAmimackward,  so  as  to  make  the  eye  come  forward  in  the  socket. 
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This  manoeuvre  often  facilitates  this  part  of  the  procedure.  The  eyeball 
being  then  luxated  onto  the  cheek,  the  tendons  of  the  oblique  muscles 
are  divided  at  their  insertions  into  the  sclerotic.  Arlt  advises  that  the 
operation  be  commenced  by  seizing  the  conjunctiva  at  the  outer  side, 
and  cutting  this  portion  of  the  membrane  away  from  the  cornea  as  far 
above  and  below  as  the  insertions  of  the  superior  and  inferior  rectus 
muscles.  The  external  rectus  muscle  is  next  divided,  so  as  to  leave  a 
stump.  This  is  seized  by  the  forceps.  The  scissors  are  made  to  glide 
along  the  sclerotic  with  one  blade  under  the  inferior  rectus  muscle.  This 
muscle  is  then  separated  from  its  insertion.  A  similar  procedure  is 
followed  for  the  superior  rectus  muscle.  The  eye  is  next  rolled  inward 
toward  the  nose,  and  the  scissors,  with  closed  points,  are  carried  back 
to  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  now  divided.  The  ball  being  pulled  forward 
out  of  the  orbit,  is  seized  by  the  fingers  of  the  operator,  and  the  oblique 
muscles  cut  away  from  their  insertion.  Lastly,  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  and  the  overlying  conjunctiva  are  divided. 

In  all  cases,  the  cavity  should  be  well  washed  with  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  dusted  with  iodoform  or  aristol.  A  firm 
pressure  bandage  is  applied  over  the  eye.  In  a  few  hours,  when  all 
danger  of  further  infiltration  of  the  orbital  tissues  or  of  the  eyelids  has 
passed  off  with  the  cessation  of  hemorrhage,  this  dressing  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  by  a  looser  one.  It  is  important  to  save  as  much 
conjunctiva  as  possible,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  socket  for  the  application 
of  an  artificial  eye. 

Exenteratio  bulbi ,  or  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball ,  is  best 
performed  as  recommended  by  Alfred  Graefe.  After  the  most  thorough 
antisepsis  of  the  conjunctival  sac,  the  eyeball  is  seized  at  the  limbus  by 
a  pair  of  powerful  toothed  forceps.  An  assistant  grasps  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  and  episcleral  tissue  at  a  point  five  millimeter^di^ant  and  further 
back  on  the  eyeball  with  a  similar  pair.  The  sclgwrac  is  now  carefully 
divided  by  repeated  cuts  between  these  two  pilots  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  thus  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ciliary  j^uscle  is  laid  bare.  One 


branch  of  the  forceps  is  gently  introduced J®g-Che  supra-chorioidal  space 
and  the  cornea  is  cut  off  by  successive  scissors*  This  hav¬ 

ing  been  accomplished,  the  sclerotic  i\^gam  seized  by  the  two  pairs  of 
forceps,  separated  this  time  about  ten  millimeters  apart.  The  globe  is 
thus  held  firmly.  A  sharp  curetfe/  curved  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic^J^mployed  to  cut  the  attachments  of  this 
membrane  to  the  chorioidjQke  vorticose  veins,  the  posterior  chorioid 
arteries,  and  ths  neck  optic  papilla,  constituting  the  main  points 

of  attachment,  and  oframg  the  firmest  resistance.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  sclerotic  ha^lifcen  thus  carefully  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
esTThe  cavity  of  the  globe  is  most  thoroughly  washed 
lion  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  cut  edges  of  the 
ted  by  from  three  to  five  catgut  sutures.  These  sutures 
o  keep  any  oozing  blood  within  the  eyeball.  An  aseptic 
mg  ball  is  thus  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  globe,  thus 
•  large  and  prominent  stump.  Mules,  and  some  English 


all  adhering 
with  a  stron 
sclerotic  ari 
are  int< 
but 

obt&iftmg 


o 
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_  <3as,  have  advocated  the  placing  of  a  glass  ball  within  the  scleral 
^<^v!ty  before  the  wound  is  sutured. 
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Ux enteratio  orbitce ,  or  removal  of  the  orbital  contents ,  is  generally 
necessitated  by  large  orbital  growths  that  involve  the  eyeball.  The 
operation  is  commenced  by  slitting  the  outer  canthus  and  dissecting  the 
lids  back  from  the  growth,  so  as  to  save  them  should  they  not  be  invaded 
by  the  neoplasm.  With  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors  and  a  bone  elevator,  the 
growth  is  gradually  worked  free  on  all  sides,  and  is  detached  as  far  back 
as  possible.  Finally,  the  mass  is  pulled  forward  by  a  tenaculum,  and 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  origins  of  the  straight  muscles  at  the  optic  fora¬ 
men,  are  divided  by  the  scissors.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
the  periosteum,  this  membrane  should  be  divided  with  a  sharp  scalpel 
at  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  It  may  then  be  readily  worked  loose  and 
separated  from  the  bone  by  a  bone  elevator  and  scissors.  When  the 
growths  are  small  and  lie  outside  of  the  straight  muscles,  they  may 
sometimes  be  dissected  out.  This  is  done  by  working  carefully  in  ward 
from  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac,  cutting  the  conjunctiva  at  the  retro- 
tarsal  fold,  thrusting  this  membrane  aside,  and  gradually  enucleating  the 
tumor,  without  disturbing  the  eyeball.  If  after  removal  of  all  of  the  orbi¬ 
tal  contents  and  the  periosteum,  the  growth  appears  to  have  infiltrated 
the  bony  walls,  it  is  best  to  singe  the  parts  so  affected  with  a  hot  iron  or  a 
galvano-cautery,  remembering,  however,  that  severe  cauterization,  either 
in  this  way  or  by  the  employment  of  zinc  paste,  may  cause  exfoliation 
of  bone,  or  possibly  bring  on  meningitis.  In  complete  exenteration,  the 
orbit  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  the  wound  should  be  packed  with  small  pellets  of  antiseptic 
gauze  that  have  been  well  greased  with  vaseline  and  infiltrated  with  iodo¬ 
form.  If  the  lids  have  been  preserved,  they  should  be  closed  and  stitched 
together  at  the  divided  external  canthus.  They  should  be  covered  by 
gauze  that  has  been  freshly  wrung  out  in  a  solution  of  Jfichloride  of 
mercury,  and  a  roller  bandage  should  be  applied.  The^Mcmng  is  to  be 
removed  on  the  second  day,  and  the  orbit  again  washejpprcl  dusted  with 
iodoform.  This  should  be  repeated  at  least  onc*j 
heals. 

When  the  growth  has  perforated  the  roof 
is  apt  to  be  followed  in  a  short  time 
invaded  the  lids,  and  it  is  necessary  to^ 
it  becomes  desirable  to  perform  some  f<^ 
their  place. 

Operations  on  the  lacrymal  apv&jitus  are  both  important  and  fre¬ 
quent.  Most  cases  of  obstrucii©Sof  the  lacrymal  passages  are  best 
treated  by  the  introduction^^ robes  combined  with  the  injection  of 
weak  astringents  so  as  the  lining  mucous  membranes  free  from 

any  mucoid  or  puruleh^  secretion,  and  thus  bring  about  altered  action. 
The  probe  may  be  Jnfcroduced  either  from  the  lower  or  from  the  upper 
canaliculus.  ThisuXjsfsily  effected  in  the  lower  canal,  as  explained  on 
page  572.  If  necessary,  the  punctum  can  be  dilated  by  a  small  conical 
probe  and  thM^be-point  of  a  Weber’s  knife  introduced  into  it.  The 
handle  of  tfr^iaiife  is  lowered  till  it  is  made  parallel  with  the  margin  of 
the  lid,  a^d  then  it  is  slowly  thrust  forward  in  the  canaliculus  in  a 
directi^)wward  the  median  line,  and  slightly  upward,  till  its  point 
ent^rk>and  crosses  the  lacrymal  sac  and  is  felt  to  touch  the  ungual  bone. 
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orbit,  the  operation 
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or  wholly  sacrifice  them, 
of  plastic  operation  to  supply 
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While  the  lid  is  still  held  stretched,  the  blade  is  made  to  cut  out  by 
raising  the  handle,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  being  turned  slightly 
inward  toward  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  the  incision  being  carried  to 
the  edge  of  the  caruncle.  A  No.  2  or  No.  3  sound  of  Bowman’s  series 
is  introduced  along  the  slit  canaliculus  till  its  inner  end  touches  the 
inner  wall  of  the  sac.  It  is  then  raised  nearly  to  the  vertical  position 
and  coaxed  down  in  the  direction  of  a  point  in  the  inferior  meatus  of 
the  nose  that  lies  about  an  inch  deeper  than  the  junction  of  the  ala  and 
the  cheek  ;  this  being  done  so  that  the  final  direction  of  the  probe  cor¬ 
responds  with  a  line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  middle  of  the  tendon 
of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  When  the  probe  is  in  the  canaliculus,  and 
it  is  desired  to  raise  it  to  bring  it  in  the  direction  of  the  lacrymal  duct, 
the  patient  should  be  directed  to  look  up,  as  the  relaxation  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle  thus  induced,  favors  its  introduction.  The  probing; 
should  be  frequently  repeated.  If  there  is  much  mucus  in  the  sacr 
the  duct  should  be  cleansed  with  an  astringent  solution,  which  can  be 
introduced  through  one  of  the  hollow  probes  that  is  attached  to  an 
Anel’s  syringe.  An  ordinary  glass  hypodermic  syringe  makes  a  good 
substitute.  The  probes  with  bulbous  ends,  as  spoken  of  by  Travers- 
and  H.  W.  Williams,  are  often  serviceable.  Although  many  surgeons 
prefer  the  larger  probes  of  Weber  or  Theobald,  the  author,  believing 
that  a  small  opening  in  a  duct  clothed  with  healthy  mucous  membrane 
is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  tears,  prefers  frequent  probing  and  syringing 
with  small  hollow  probes,  as  much  more  likely  means  to  bring  about  a 
normal  state  of  affairs,  than  forced  dilatation  with  large  ones.  Many 
surgeons  advocate  cutting  strictures  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  This  is  best 
effected  by  introducing  a  Weber  knife  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
canal  and  cutting  through  the  obstruction  by  pressingvthe  edge  of  the 
knife  against  the  bony  wall  as  the  instrument  is  wi^hffi^vn. 

Abscess  of  the  lacrymal  sac  should  always  be  gw&ptly  opened.  In 
its  early  stages,  this  is  best  done  by  incising  it  f^hThe  inside  by  carry¬ 
ing  a  Weber’s  knife  through  the  canalicuhls.  In  the  later  stages, 
however,  it  is  better  to  open  the  sac  with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury  that  has 
been  introduced  from  the  outside.  In  th^J'atter  operation,  the  point  of 
the  instrument  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
sac  and  about  its  middle,  just  below  xthe  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  mus¬ 
cle.  The  knife  is  then  carried  inward  into  the  sac,  when  by  raising  its 
handle,  the  point  drops  readihC^to  the  duct.  If  the  inflammation  has 
subsided  under  the  use  of  ho|5mter  compresses  and  frequent  evacuation 
of  the  contents  of  the^q^flby  pressure  with  the  finger  or  by  gentle 
syringing  from  the  otfmme,  it  is  time  to  commence  syringing  by  the 
canaliculus.  ThisHsrCo  be  followed  by  treatment  with  probes  and 
astringents,  as  pxew^usly  described. 

ObliteratiorCi&Ofie  sac  may  be  performed  either  by  laying  the  sac 
open  from  th|3heek  or  by  freely  slitting  the  conjunctival  surface  from 
the  upper  and  the  lower  canaliculus.  The  walls  of  the  sac  are  then 
to  be  with  forceps  and  dissected  out  as  far  as  they  can  be 

reacjj&l.  The  remaining  portions  should  be  cauterized  by  such  an 
afi^nti  of  nitric  acid  as  will  adhere  to  a  piece  of  soft  wood  that  has- 
^eerf  dipped  into  it. 

./I® 
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Prothesis  oculi ,  or  the  application  of  an  artificial  eye ,  should  never  be 
done  till  the  wound  that  has  been  caused  by  enucleation  or  evisceration 
is  well  cicatrized  and  the  stump  has  lost  all  tenderness  to  the  touch. 
The  eye  is  inserted  by  gently  raising  the  upper  lid  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other,  the  thick  end  of  the  shell  which  has  been  moistened 
with  water  or  vaseline,  is  slipped  under  the  lid  and  rotated  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  slide  into  the  outer  corner.  The  edge  of  the  lower  lid  is  then 
pulled  outward  and  downward,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  shell  slid  into 
the  lower  conjunctival  cul-de-sac,  where  it  is  firmly  held,  when  the 
lower  lid  is  allowed  to  come  back  into  place.  To  remove  the  eye,  the 
lower  lid  is  slightly  pulled  downward  and  the  head  of  a  pin  is  inserted 
under  its  lower  edge.  The  shell  is  then  slightly  pulled  forward  so  as 
to  readily  slip  out.  Artificial  eyes  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
water  and  wiped  dry  each  time  that  they  are  removed  from  the  socket. 
Even  the  best  soon  become  rough  and  must  be  laid  aside.  Celluloid 
eyes,  though  cheap  and  not  easily  broken,  corrode  readily  and  become 
very  offensive.  A  well-made  glass  eye  should,  with  proper  care,  last 
.about  two  years. 
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ABDUCTION,  553 
ii  Abrasio  cornese,  595 
Absorption  of  light,  105 
Accommodation,  142,  153,  368 

determination  of,  by  Schemer’s  ex¬ 
periment,  168 

by  the  fundus-reflex  test,  168 
power  of,  166 

hypothesis  of  Helmholtz,  153 
insufficiency  of,  235 
in  emmetropia,  369 
in  hypermetropia,  369 
in  myopia,  369 
mechanism  of,  90,  91 
negative,  159 
power  of,  154 
range  of,  155 

in  a  hypermetropic  eye,  157 
in  a  myopic  eye,  156 
region  of,  154 

Accommodative  power,  fall  of,  with  age, 
369 

Acini,  42 

Actual  cautery,  application  of,  601 
size  of  an  object,  87 
Acute  glaucoma,  517 
Acuteness  of  vision,  164 
Adduction,  553 

Advancement,  operation  for,  599 
Prince’s  operation  for,  599 
pulley  method  of  operation  for,  599 
After-images,  88 
Albinism,  363 

ophthalmoscopic  appearance  in,  444 
Alcohol  as  a  cause  of  optic-nerve  degen¬ 
eration,  487 

Amaurosis,  ursemic,  491 
Amblyopia,  crossed,  494 

without  ophthalmoscopic  changes, jil 
Ametrometer,  252 
Ametropia,  action  of  irides  in,  23' 

apparent  length  of  antem-tfoSjterior 
portion  of  globe  in, 
behavior  of,  during  mydrawns,  262 
chromatic  aberratiGm^«t  for,  253 
determination  of,  fittest  lenses,  262 
estimation  of,  bj^™i/halmometer,  257 
facial  asymmjfeilpm,  238 
formula  fq£^^Ses  in,  268 
fundus-ima^^test  in,  249 
optomqtijta  methods  for  determining, 

p^esc^t>ia  in,  238 


Ametropia,  range  and  power  of  accom¬ 
modation  in,  237 
Schemer’s  experiment  in,  251 
size  of  pupil  in,  239 
strength  of  lens  to  employ  in  correc¬ 
tion  of,  266 

theory  of  ophthalmoscope  in  estima¬ 
tion  of,  241 

value  of  ophthalmoscope  in  detection 
of,  240  # 

visual  acuity  in,  237 

Anaemia  of  disk  from  action  of  cold,  483 
Anaesthesia  of  cornea  in  glaucoma,  519 
Anatomy,  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  27 
Angioma,  579 
Angle  alpha,  148 
gamma,  149 
Aniridia,  363 

Behr’s  experiment  in,  206 
Anisometropia,  271 
Ankyloblepharon,  565 
operation  for,  592 
Annulus  fibrosus,  38 
Anterior  chamber,  61 

encapsulation  of  fdteign  bodies 
in,  295 
hemorrhages 
nodal  point,  lB&Jjgp,  147 
principal  f 
point, 

Antimetropia)i 
Apex  of  prj£ffe 
Aphakijff^fcS/ 

am oim/of  lens-strength  to  be  worn  in, 
.K271 

Ap^geht  size  of  objects,  86 
^qu&ous  humor,  34 
uo-capsulitis,  356 
reus  senilis,  347 

rgyll-Robertson  symptom,  484,  544 
Argyrosis,  323 
Arteria  dorsalis  nasi,  31 
Arterial  pulse  in  retina,  443 
Artery,  persistent  hyaloid,  513 
Astigmatism,  411 

appearance  of  optic  disk  in,  240,  241 
compound  hypermetropic,  412 
myopic,  412 
corneal  reflexes  in,  238 
correction  of,  416 
irregular,  272 

detection  of,  by  fundus-reflex  test,  228 
determination  of,  414 
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Astigmatism,  determination  of,  by  oph 
thalmometer,  414 
improper  spectacle-frames  in,  239 
irregular,  411 

meridional,  correction  of,  272 
mixed,  413 

principal  meridians  in,  237 
regular,  411 

simple  hypermetropic,  412 
myopic,  412 
symptoms  of,  236,  413 
tests  for,  237 

.  use  of  Placido’s  disk  in,  414 
Astigmometer,  252 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  from  action  of 
cold,  482 

from  hemorrhage,  482 
Atropia,  action  of,  375,  377 
Axial  ray,  131 
Axis  of  cylinder,  126, 128 


removing 


BABBAGE’S  compound  reflecting  and 
refracting  instrument,  206 
Bacillary  layer  of  retina,  70 
Base  of  prism,  122 
Basedow’s  disease,  581 
Bellarminoflf’s  experiment,  222 
Bi-concave  cylindrical  lens,  125 
lens,  125 

spherical  lens,  formation  of,  124 
Bi-con  vex  cylindrical  lens,  125,  128 
lens,  124 

spherical  lens,  formation  of,  124 
Bi-focal  lenses,  271 
Blennorrhoea,  chronic,  316 
lacrymalis,  56S 
Blepharitis,  559 
eczematous,  560 
treatment  of,  559,  560 
ulcerous,  560 
Blepharophimosis,  565 
Blepharoplasty,  Arlt’s  method  of,  590 
Dieffenbach’s  method  of,  590 
Fricke’s  method  of,  589 
Knapp’s  method  of,  591 
Kiverdin’s  method  of,  591 
Wolfe’s  method  of,  591  * 

Blepharospasm,  546,  566  \ 

Bone,  formation  of,  507 
Bonnet’s  capsule,  39 
Bowman,  muscle  of,  62 
Bowman’s  membrane,  57 
probe,  method  of  inseri 
Bruch,  membrane  of,  6*^^^ 


Briicke,  muscle  of,  62 
Bulbar  conjunctiva, 
Burns  of  eyelids  at 
tre^Tjl 


sballs,  288 
l  of,  290 


xtract,  action  of,  378 
ifli  lacrymales,  44,  49 
Canali^us,  setting  of,  620 
Ca^^jptyisty,  operation  for,  592 


ftALA 
\J  Canal 


Canthus,  Arlt’s  method  of 
growths  from,  590 
external,  40 
internal,  40 

Capsule  of  crystalline  lens  (anterior),  65 
( superior J,  65 
Cardiac  exophthalmus,  581 
Cardinal  point,  132,  145 
Caruncula  lacrymalis,  45 
Cataract,  417 

absorption  of,  425 
albuminuric,  421 
anterior  central  capsular,  339 
capsular,  423 

cases,  examination  of,  432 
central  anterior  capsular,  423 
congenital,  422 
couching  of,  427 
depression  of,  427 
diabetic,  420 
etiology  of,  417 
extraction  of,  428 

accidents  in  operations  for,  437 
accidents  occurring  during,  615 
after-treatment  of,  435 
details  of  method  for,  433 
flap  operation  with  iridectomy 
for,  610 

without  iridectomy,  607 
linear,  611 

peripheral  linear  operation  for, 
611 

removal  of  entire  capsule  in,  431 
statistics  of  results  of,  437 
glaucomatous,  518 
history  of  extraction  of,  428 
linear  incision  in  extraction  of,  428 
modified  linear  junction  of,  429 
Morgagnian,  J 

nephritic,  42fl^j 
of  infanc^^? 
operatidpfcr  couching  of,  607 
^0Wi°n  of,  606,  612 
z^^extraction  of,  606 
>^^Jor  reclination  of,  607,  613 
(J  Nor  simple  extraction  of,  607 
*  Numerations  for,  425 

preparation  of  patient  for, 433 
✓  pathological  changes  in,  419 

peripheric  linear  section  in  extraction 
of,  429 

posterior  polar,  422 
primary,  418 
reclination  of,  427 
secondary,  418,  430 
symptoms  of,  424 
traumatic,  293 

with  hereditary  skin  disease,  422 
zonular,  422 
Cataracta  nigra,  425 
Catarrh,  consecutive,  308 
follicular,  308 
pustular,  308 
Catoptric  images,  91 

test,  method  of  making,  184 
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Catoptrics,  105 
Centrad,  136 

Centrads,  values  and  relations  of,  138 
Central  artery  of  retina,  33 
retinal  vein,  33 
Centre  of  motion,  149 
of  rotation,  149 
Chalazia,  removal  of,  584 
Chalazion,  561 

operation  for,  562 
Chiasm,  anatomy  of  optic,  76 
Choked  disk,  474 

in  intra-cranial  disease,  476 
Chorio-capillaris,  64 
Chorioid,  anatomy  of,  62 
coloboma  of,  508 
detachment  of,  503 
diseases  of,  496 
disseminate  tubercle  of,  503 
fissure,  23 
hyperaemia  of,  496 
metastatic  neoplasms  in,  507 
miliary  tubercle  of,  503 
rupture  of,  291,  503 
sarcoma  of,  504 
solitary  tubercle  of,  504 
tubercles  of,  504 
Chorioidal  ring,  439 
Chorioiditis,  496 
areolata,  499 
centralis,  500 
circumscripta,  500 
disseminata,  497 
metastatic  suppurative,  501 
suppurativa,  501 
syphilitica,  500 
Chorion,  23 

Chorio-retinitis,  early  stage  of,  497 
late  stage  of,  498 
syphilitica,  500 
Chromatic  aberration,  151 
Chromic  myopia,  194 
Cilia,  43 

Ciliary  arteries,  anterior,  33 
long,  33 
short,  33 

body,  anatomy  of,  61 
diseases  of  the,  364 
gumma  of,  366 

retention  of  foreign  bodies  in,  29& 
staphyloma  of,  352  t 

border  of  lid,  43  k(Pj 

ganglion,  37  w' 

muscle,  61  Cl 

development  of,  24  C* 
nerves,  long,  37 
short,  37  * 

paralysis,  determiimftow'of  artificial, 

262  /nO 

processes,  61 

pars  n<3^gH^ati,  61 
pTW,  61 


Cilio-retinal  vessel,  441 
Circles  of  diffusion,  251 
Circulus  iridis,  minor,  61 
Cleft,  ocular,  23 
Cloquet,  canal  of,  67 
Colloid  growths,  hyaline,  507 
Coloboma  of  chorioid,  508 
of  lids,  558 

Color-blindness.  (See  Sub-normal  color- 
perception.) 

-perception,  81 
-sense  measure,  193 
Commissure,  external,  40 
internal,  40 

Communicating  vein,  33 
Complete  posterior  synechiae,  355 
Compound  focus,  formation  of,  123 
Concave  mirror,  106,  111 
Concavo-convex  lens,  125 
Congenital  atrophy  of  retina  and  optic 
nerve,  464 

“color-blindness,”  492 
Conical  cornea,  348 

correction  of,  by  lenses,  272 
Conjugate  foci,  130 
focus,  ll'B 
Conjunctiva,  43,  44 
catarrh  of,  307 
diseases  of,  307 
fibroid  papillomata  of,  332 
foreign  body  in,  285 
hyperaemia  of,  307 
lupus  of,  331 
pemphigus  of,  332 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  from,  594 
sarcoma  of,  332 
syphilitic  affections  of,^\l 
tuberculosis  of,  331 
Conjunctival  thermometZ^JlSo 
Conjunctivitis,  crounmfepBlO 
diphtheritic  3>«^^ 
prognosfsJW,  3 1 6 
treatfc^j/of,  316 
granula^vte 

/cHWS^iousness  of,  320,  321 
^  Vjgjfelopment  of,  316 
distribution  of,  321 
gonococci  in,  322 
treatment  of,  323 


lo6 

trior,  33 
aor,  33 


phlyctenular,  324 
symptoms  of,  327 
s  treatment  of,  328 

purulent,  310 

prognosis  of,  313 
treatment  of,  312 
scrofulous,  326 
Connective-tissue  ring,  439 
Contact-lenses,  272 
Contrasts,  simultaneous,  88 
successive,  88 
Convergence,  160 
angle  of,  160 

determination  of  maximum,  167 
of  minimum,  167 
far-points  of,  160 


& 
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Convergence,  insufficiency  of,  235 
meter  angle  of,  1G0 
power  of,  160 
region  of,  161 

Converging  meniscus  lens,  125 
Convex  mirror,  106,  111 
Convexo-concave  lens,  125 
Co-ordination  of  extra-ocular  muscles,  95 
Corectopia,  363 
Cornea,  abrasions  of,  286 
abscess  of,  342 

during  and  after  fevers,  343 
treatment  of,  343 
band-like  opacities  of,  346 
congenital  opacities  of,  347 
treatment  of,  347 
diseases  of,  333 
foreign  bodies  in,  285 
opacities  of,  345 
pellucida,  anatomy  of,  57 
perforation  of,  338 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  from,  594 
scraping  of,  595 
staphyloma  of,  partial,  339 
total,  339 

treatment  of,  340  • 

tattooing,  348,  595 
tumors  of,  349 

treatment  of,  350 
Corneal  conjunctiva,  46 
tissue,  grafting  of,  595 
ulcer,  337 

ulceration,  treatment  of,  338 
Correlation  of  ocular  movements,  96 
Corresponding  points,  84 
Cortex,  visual,  79 
Couching  of  cataract,  427 
Critical  angle  of  refraction,  135 
Crystalline  lens,  dislocation  of,  288 
subconi unctival  dislocation 
291  ‘ 

Cummings’  hypothesis,  206 
Cup,  formation  of  optic,  22 
the  ocular,  20 
Curvature,  centres  of,  129 
radius  of,  111 
Cyclitis,  364 

parenchymatous,  366 
plastic,  365 

serous,  365  v  Q 

sympathetic,  301 
Cylindrical  surface,  evoluth 


Descending  neuritis,  477 
Detachment  of  retina,  465 
Deviation,  angle  of,  122 
Diabetes,  degeneration  of  optic  nerve  in, 
489 

Diaphanous,  105 
Diffusion  area,  251 
circles,  152 
Dilatation  of  pupil,  94 
Dioptrics,  105, 115 
Direct  method,  advantages  of,  217 

compared  with  indirect  method, 
219 

magnifying  power  in,  220 

determination  of,  221 

Discission,  425 
Disk,  optic,  74 

Disseminated  chorioiditis,  498 
Distance,  ideas  of,  86 
Distichiasis,  564 

operation  for,  584 
Snellen’s  operation  for,  585 
Distortion  of  objects  in  chorio-retinitis, 
196 

Diverging  meniscus  lens,  125 

Diverticula,  20 

Division  of  the  externus,  600 

of  inferior  rectus  muscle,  600 
of  superior  rectus  muscle,  600 
Double  concave  lens,  125 
convex  lens,  124 
third-pair  paralysis,  539 
Downward  and  inward  motion  of  globe, 
99 

and  outward  motion  of  globe,  100 
Duboisia,  action  of,  376 
Dural  sheath  of  thetotic  nerve,  75 


of, 


T7CTROPIDJ 
L  Arlt’s  < 


DACRYOCYSTIT  I| 
Daturia,  action  < 


7  5,  377 


Day- vision,  491  * 

Decussation  of  j^p^nerve  fibres,  80 
Demours’  la veCnf  cornea,  59 
Dental  camiOiiter io  r,  30 
Depression^  cataract,  427 
Dermoi^NJhnors  of  the  cornea,  removal 
^95* 

hetitis,  356 
Bet’s  membrane,  57 


aSl,  565 
ion  for,  588 
jeration  for,  588 
Jsm,  122 

er  of  cornea,  anterior,  57 
posterior,  57 

t  ysis,  584 

It  Embolism  of  retinal  arteries,  451 
symptoms  of,  451 
artery,  ophthalmoscopic  ap¬ 
pearances  of,  451 

of  branch  of  central  retinal  artery, 
452 

of  central  artery  of  retina,  prognosis 
of,  452 

treatment  of,  452 

Embryology,  19 
Emmetropia,  382 

ciliary  muscle  in,  390 
definition  of,  382 
standard  of,  382 

Endothelial  layer  of  cornea,  posterior,  58 
Enophthalmus,  287,  568 
Entoptic  images,  512 
phenomena,  87 
Entropium,  320,  564 


$ 
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Entropium,  Green’s  method  for  relief  of, 
586 

Hotz’s  operation  for,  587 
Jaesche-Arlt  method  of  transplanta¬ 
tion  for  relief  of,  585 
operations  for,  585 
Snellen’s  operation  for,  587 
Streatfeild’s  method  for  relief  of,  587 
Enucleation,  Arlt’s  method  of,  618 
for  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  303 
operation  of,  617 
Epicanthus,  558 
Episcleral  layer,  56 
Episcleritis,  352 

Epithelial  layer  of  cornea,  anterior,  57 
Epithelioma  of  eyelids,  562 
Erectness  of  vision,  89 
Errant  vessel,  441 
Eserine,  action  of,  376 
Esophoria,  170,  549 
Ethmoidal  artery,,  anterior,  31 
posterior,  31 
foramen,  anterior,  29 
posterior,  29 
Examination  of  eye,  163 
Exenteratio  bulbi,  304,  618 
orbitae,  619 
Exophoria,  168,  170 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  581 
Exophthalmus,  287 
External  granular  layer  of  retina,  69 
limiting  membrane  of  retina,  69 
molecular  layer  of  retina,  69 
nuclear  layer  of  retina,  69 
rectus  muscle,  action  of,  97 
anatomy  of,  52 
Extraction  of  cataract,  428 
Eye,  penetrating  wounds  of,  291,  292,  294 
Eyeball,  blows  and  contusions  of,  286 
dislocations  of,  287 
gunshot  wounds  of,  298 
rupture  of,  291 
tearing  out  of,  287 
Eyebrows,  44 

Eyeground,  method  of  describing  normal, 
186 

normal,  peculiarities  in,  210 
Eyelashes,  43 
Eyelids,  anatomy  of,  39 

development  of,  24  { 

diseases  of,  558 


* 


FACIAL  expression,  in 
muscle  disturbance,  168 
Fantoscopie  retinienne,  224>* 

Far-point,  155 

in  a  myopic  evOlaG 
-sightedness, 

Fibres,  Midler’s.  < 

Field  of  vision,  am^hitage  of  hemispheri¬ 
cal  ^pveV  flat  field,  192 
diafMor  registration  of,  190 
inGjturcoma,  520 
Aforwhite,  average  size  of,  190 


Fields  of  vision,  187 

Bjerrum’s  method  of  obtaining, 
188  . 

determination  of  by  use  of  black¬ 
board,  188 

methods  of  determining,  187 
First  focal  plane,  132 
nodal  point,  132,  145 
principal  focus,  129,  145 
plane,  132 
point,  132 

Fixation,  field  of,  84 

determination  of,  176 
Fluorescein,  employment  of,  181 
Focal  illumination,  181 
length,  113 
line,  115,  126 

formation  of,  98, 115 
Focus,  108,  122 

evolution  of,  121 
Folds  of  transition,  45 
Fontana’s  spaces  and  cavities,  59 
Foramen  opticum  chorioideae,  63 
F orm,  perception  of,  86 
Fornix  conjunctivae,  43,  44 
Fossa  glandule  lacrymalis,  48 
patellaris,  66 

Fourth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  545 
Fovea  centralis  retinae,  70 

ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of, 
444 

Franklin  glasses,  271 
Frontal  artery,  31 
Fuchsin,  81 

Fundus-details,  Tiffany’s  plan  of  project¬ 
ing  and  sketching,  215* 

-image  test,  249 

oculi,  photographic  ^e&roauction  of, 

215  <7j 

-reflex  test,  224 

advantages  of  plane  mirror 
n,  229 

concave  mirror  in, 
225 

ithod  of  employment  of 
C  concave  mirror 

-X  in,  226 

J  of  plane  mirror  in, 

229 

plane  mirror  in,  225 
principle  of,  225 
theory  of  concave  mirror  in, 

.  226,  227,  228 
of  plane  mirror  in,  229, 
230,  231 

reversal  method  in,  234 


aavanea 

o<r 

fjnfet] 


6 


ANGLION-CELL  layer  of  retina,  69 
Ganglionic  nerve,  37 
Geometrical  centre,  141 
Gerontoxon  corneae,  347 
lends,  418 

Gland,  accessory  lacrymal,  48 
major  superior  lacrymal,  48 
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Gland,  minor  or  inferior  lacrymal,  48 
Glass  shells  of  Roller,  222 
Glaucoma,  515 
acutum,  517 
apoplecticum,  522 
at  different  life-periods,  516 
fulminans,  517 
lisemorrhagicum,  522 
malignant,  530 
nervous  system  in,  529 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in,  521 
pathology  of,  522,  523,  526,  527 
secondarium,  522 
simplex,  517 
subacutum,  517 

swelling  and  congestion  of  ciliary 
processes  in,  528 
symptoms  of,  519 
theories  of,  526 
treatment  of,  530 
vitreous  humor  in,  525 
Glaucomatous  cataract,  518 
Glioma  of  retina,  470 
Graduated  tenotomy,  598 
Graefe’s  sign,  581 

test  for  heterophoria,  548 
Granular  layer  of  retina,  69 
Granulation,  section  of,  317 
Gratiolet,  fibres  of,  79 
Graves’s  disease,  581 


HAAB’S  plates,  215 
Hsematoma,  577 
Hannover,  canal  of,  66 
Head,  optic-nerve,  74 
-rest,  408 
Hemeralopia,  491 
Hemianopia,  492 

heteronymous  lateral,  492 
nasal,  492 
inferior,  493 
left  homonymous,  492 
right  homonymous,  492 
superior,  493 
temporal,  494 
transient,  493 
Hemianopic  pupillary  inaction  sign, 


is 


method 
196 

Hemianopsia,  492 
Hemiopia,  492 
Hemorrhagic  glaucoma, 


of 


obtain: 

6> 


o 


o 


ng, 


Hereditary  atrophy  atomic  nerves,  489 
Heteronymous  diplo 
Heterophoria,  170^5 

operative  tr^S^ent  of,  550 
Homatropia,  of,  375,  377 
Hordeoliyn/5^K 
HorizontaJ^ris,  96 
^|Jhane  of,  96 

Horkonmlly  inward  motion  of  globe,  102 
^^ltward  motion  of  globe,  101 
jKotiw’s  muscle,  41 
^^Europter,  85 


Hutchinson’s  teeth,  335 
Hyalitis,  511 

Hyaloid  artery,  origin  of,  25 
fossa,  66 
membrane,  66 
Hydro-meningitis,  356 
Hyoscyamia,  action  of,  375 
Hyperbolic  lenses  of  Raehlmann,  273 
Hyperesophoria,  549 
Hypermetropia  (hyperopia,),  384 
absolute,  385 
ciliary  muscle  in,  389 
clinical  symptoms  of,  385 
determination  of  by  fundus-reflex  test, 
232 

facultative,  385 
latent,  384 

loss  of  far-point  in  presbyopia  in,  159 
manifest,  385 
relative,  385 
treatment  of,  393 
Hyperphoria,  169,  549 
Hypopyon,  294,  325,  356 
keratitis,  342 


IDENTICAL  points,  84 
1  Image,  107 
Incandescence,  104 
Incidence,  angle  of,  106 
Incident  ray,  106 

Indirect  method,  magnifying  power  in,  221 
Inferior  oblique  muscle,  action  of,  98 
anatomy  of,  53 
rectus  muscle,  action  of,  97 
anatomy  of,  52 
Infra-orbital  canaVS^k 
-trochlear  nV^N*, 

Injuries  of  orl^fci eyes,  and  eyelids,  283 
Insertion  o£/^r?f  ocular  muscle,  points  of, 
9  7 

Insuflmtena^  operations  for,  596 
mtive  treatment  of,  550 
ary  staphyloma,  340,  352 
L’lThl  granular  layer  of  retina,  69 
molecular  layer  of  retina,  69 
nuclear  layer  of  retina,  69 
reticular  layer  of  retina,  69 
rectus  muscle,  action  of,  97 
anatomy  of,  51 
Interni,  insufficiency  of,  549 
Interstitial  neuritis,  477 
Intra-ocular  tension,  184 
Iridectomy,  602 
cicatrix  in,  531 
Irideremia,  363 

Irides,  determination  of  movements  of,  177, 
178 

Iridocyclitis,  sympathetic,  366 
treatment  of,  367 
Iridodesis,  606 
Iridodialvsis,  288,  362 
Iridodonesis,  362 
Iridotomy,  606 
Iris,  anatomy  of,  60 
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Iris  and  ciliary  body,  diseases  of,  353 
anterior  endothelial  layer  of,  61 
coloboma  of,  363 
congenital  pigment-spots  of,  362 
cysts  of,  361 

epidermoid  tumors  of,  362 

granuloma  of,  362 

gumma  of,  358 

hyperemia  of,  353 

lodgment,  of  foreign  bodies  in,  295 

melanomata  of,  362 

melanotic  carcinomata  of,  362 

pearly  tumors  of,  362 

prolapse  of,  338,  339 

sarcomata  of,  362 

suspensory  ligament  of,  59 

tissue,  benignant  hyperplasia  of,  362 

Iritis,  353 

gonorrhoeic,  358 
parenchymatous,  353,  356 
plastic,  353,  356 
rheumatic,  357 
serous,  353,  356 
sympathetic,  301 
syphilitic,  357 
treatment  of,  359 
tuberculous,  358 

Irradiation,  89 

Ischaemia  of  disk  from  quinine  poisoning, 


JACKSON’S  test  for  heterophoria,  172 
Jequirity  in  granular  conjunctivitis, 
324 


K1 


rEKATITIS  bullosa,  336 
L  interstitial,  333 

symptoms  and  course  of,  334 
teeth  in,  335 
treatment  of,  335 
malacial,  341 
malarial  interstitial,  336 
neuro-paralytic,  341 
phlyctenular,  324 
sclerosing,  357 
suppurative,  337 
xerotic,  341 
Keratoconus,  348 
treatment  of,  349 
Keratometer,  255 
Keratonyxis,  426 
operation  of,  612 

Keratoscope  of  Placido,  254  \ 

Keratoscopy,  224  y  I 

Korelysis,  606 
Koroscopy,  224 

Krause,  acino-tubular  ^Mds  of,  43,  46 
clavate  corpu^c^&f;  47 
spheroidal  ^^sJSalbs  of,  - 


r 


,47 


LACEKA^QD  foramen  anterior,  30 
forah(eJ  inferior,  30 
Lacrj^al  apparatus,  anatomy  of,  48 


Lacrymal  apparatus,  diseases  of,  568 
operations  on,  619 
artery,  31 
canal,  30 

diseases,  treatment  of,  571 
gland,  anatomy  of,  48 

palpebral  portion  of,  48 
glands,  origin  of,  24 
passages,  catarrh  of,  568 
sac,  49 

abscess  of,  570 
fistula  of,  570 
obliteration  of,  574 
operation  for  obliteration  of,  620 
slitting  of  abscess  of,  620 
vein  of,  33 
vein,  33 

Lacrymo-nasal  duct,  49 
Lacus  lacrymalis,  45 
Lagophthalmus,  561,  565 
La  Hire’s  experiments  with  a  cat’s  eye- 
ground,  206 

Lamina  cribrosa,  56,  74 
fusca,  56,  64 
vitrea,  62 

chorioidee,  63 
Lateral  illumination,  181 
Leber,  sinus  of,  56 
Lens,  anatomy  of  crystalline,  65 
invagination  of,  21 
isolation  of,  22 
measure,  description  of,  276 
powers,  scheme  for  the  determination 
of,  274 

strength  required  by  emmetropic 
presbyopes,  381  * 

strengths,  estimation  tf^AIO 
suspensory  ligameiw%  6® 
systems,  conversions)!*  140 
Lenses,  combinatiojj^yrformule  for,  273 
numeration  o,C^>8 
Lenticular  giuntfiaff,  37 
Lepra  of  eyolS2^u63 
Leptothaii^fcjH 
Leuconmtajokiee,  345 
Lev^r  pSIpebre  superioris,  anatomy  of, 

Lid^jfcscess  of,  561 

coloboma  of,  558 
^  epithelioma  of,  562 
j  lepra  of,  563 
lupus  of,  563 

method  of  eversion  of,  179,  180 
plastic  operations  on,  589 
spasmodic  closure  of,  546 
vaccinal  eruption  on,  562 
Ligamentum  palpebrale  externum,  39 
internum,  39 
pectinatum  iridis,  59 
Light  difference,  166 
minimum,  166 

-streak  on  retinal  vessels,  442 
Lightning,  injuries  of  eyes  by,  287 
Limbus  corner,  46 
conjunctive,  46 


686 

Limit  of  color-perception,  82,  S3 
Limiting  angle  of  refraction,  135 
Line  of  fixation,  149 
of  sight,  149 
of  vision,  148 
Listing’s  law,  96 
Longitudinal  axis,  96 
plane  of,  96 
Lupus  of  eyelids,  563 
Lymphatic  system,  anterior,  35 
middle,  36 
posterior,  36 
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Macula  lutea,  70 

method  of  observing,  with  oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  217 
Macuhe  corneae,  345 
Macular  region,  hemorrhage  in,  448 

ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of, 
444 

Maddox’s  glass-rod  test,  170 
Malar  foramen,  29 
Mario tte’s  blind-spot,  90 
Martegiani,  area  of,  67 
Meckel’s  ganglion,  37 
Medullary  sheaths  of  retinal  fibres,  reten¬ 
tion  of,  444 
Meibomian  glands,  42 

development  of,  24 
Melanin,  81 

Membrana  limitans  interna,  67 
nictitans,  45 
pigmenti  iridis,  61 
Kuyschiana,  63 

Meridional  refraction,  fundus-reflex  test 
in,  226 

Mery,  experiment  of,  203 
Metamorphopsia,  449 
Meter  plane,  137 
Minimum  angle  of  vision,  150 
deviation,  135 
of  differentiation,  166 
Mirror,  evolution  of,  111 
Mirrors,  106  , 

Mixed  astigmatism,  determination  of,  Ifc 
fundus-reflex  test,  233 
Moll,  glands  of,  43 
Monocular  .polyopia,  424 
Morgagnii,  liquor,  65 
Motion,  centre  of,  95 
Muller,  circular  muscle 
Muller’s  fibres,  21,  67 
Muscae  volitantes,  512^ 

Muscarine,  379 

Muscle,  paralysis/rf  ciliary,  543 

of  exteM^J  rectus,  535,  537 
of  ii^eM^r  oblique,  543 
-  y>$tfus,  542 

internal  rectus,  534,  538,  540 
levator  palpebrse,  543,  567 
t  ''of  orbicularis,  566 

of  sphincter  pupillae,  543 
Li  *  of  superior  oblique,  545 
rectus,  541 


Muscle  plane,  98 

Muscles,  affections  of  eye,  534 

determination  of  extra-ocular,  168 
diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  eye,  548 
treatment  of  paralysis  of,  547 
Muscular  artery,  inferior,  31 
superior,  31 
veins,  33 

Musculus  ciliaris  Eiolani,  41 
lacrymalis  anterior,  41 
posterior,  41 
palpebralis  inferior,  42 
superior,  42 

Mydriatics,  action  of,  374 

use  of,  in  examination  of  eye,  197 
Myodesopia,  512 
Myopia,  393 

ciliary  muscle  in,  390 
convergent  strabismus  with,  557 
correction  of,  408 

determination  of, by  fundus-reflex  test, 
233 

increase  of,  401 
pathological  changes  in, 
statistics  of,  402 
symptoms  of,  236,  394 
simulated,  236 
vision  in,  399 
Myotics,  action  of,  374,  376 


& 


,  394 


NASAL  artery,  31 
Near-point,  154. 

determination  of,  368 
-sightedness,  393 
Negative  accommodation,  373 
angle  alpha, 
focus,  130  *  . 

Nerve-fibre  laf&jof  retina,  68 

fibres,  \^t^Wse  hypertrophy  of,  457 
Nerves,  de^mstroma  of  corneal,  59 

^  rithelial  plexus  of  corneal, 

.mary  plexus  of  corneal,  59 
^eondary  plexus  of  corneal,  59 
superficial  stroma  of  corneal,  59 
.Neuritis,  retrobulbar,  484  . 
Neuro-retinitis,  sympathetic,  301 
Night-blindness,  491 
Normal  tension,  185 

method  of  obtaining,  185 
Nose-pieces,  279 
Nubeculae  corner,  345 
Nuclear  origin  of  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
nerves,  54,  55 
Nyctalopia,  491 
Nystagmus,  544 

of  coal  miners,  544 


_ „ _ illumination,  181 

Ocular  conjunctiva,  44 

movements,  association  of,  98 
Oculo-orbital  fascia,  inflammation  of, 

577 
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Opalescence,  105 

Opaque  optic-nerve  fibres,  445 

Opaqueness,  105 

Operations  on  eye,  preparations  for,  583 
Ophthalmia,  angular,  308 
migrans,  305 
neonatorum,  313 

prophylaxis  of,  314 
symptoms  of,  314 
treatment  of,  314 
Ophthalmic  artery,  30 
ganglion,  37 
vein,  33 

Ophthalmometer,  255 

description  of  Javal-Schiotz’s  model, 
256 

Ophthalmoplegia  interna,  543 
Ophthalmoscope,  description  of  Loring’s, 
208 


mechanical  evolution  of,  207 
methods  of  using,  210 
theory  of,  204,  205,  206 
Ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  value  of 
sketching,  215 

determination  of  position  of  intra¬ 
ocular  objects,  214 
Ophthalmoscopy,  203 
art  of,  209 

direct  method  of,  211 

method  of  employing,  212 
homatropine  in,  216 
importance  of  studying  normal  eye- 
ground  in,  209 
indirect  method  of,  211 

method  of  employing,  218 
use  of  mydriatics  in,  216 
Optic  axis,  145 
commissure,  76 
disk,  anaemia  of,  482 

anatomical  size  of,  213 
apparent  ophthalmoscopic  size  of, 
213 


description  of  opthalmoscopic  ap¬ 
pearances  of,  214 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of, 
in  direct  method,  213 
foramen,  29 
nerve,  anatomy  of,  75 

and  its  internal  prolongations, / 
affections  of,  473 
atrophy  of,  482 

from  quinine  poison^ 
degeneration  accompani(H 
tral  scotomata,  484 
accompanyingfabiraorsalis, 
483  V 

from  diabe^|484 
from  raferafulbar  neuritis, 
484AJ 
frqh^vobacco  and  alcohol 
^jm^oning,  484 
pyrifiSjh  enlargement  of  periph- 
:al  end  of,  481 
Jrs  of,  494 

xiations  in  color  of,  445 


Optic  nerve,  wounds  of,  299 

neuritis  from  eye-strain,  473 
interstitial,  481 
papilla,  439 
Optical  centre,  131 
Optics,  104 
Optograms,  82 
Optometer  of  Starr,  251 
Optometry,  binocular,  254 
Optotypi  of  Snellen,  150 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  41 
paralysis  of,  566 
Orbiculus  ciliaris,  64 
Orbit,  anatomy  of,  28 
cellulitis  of,  575 
contusions  of,  284 
dermoid  cyst  of,  580 
diseases  of,  575 
foreign  bodies  in,  283 
fracture  of  roof  of,  283 
osteomata  of  the,  579 
periostitis  of,  575 
tumors  of  the,  578 
Orbital  fissure,  inferior,  30 
superior,  30 
margin,  28 
portion  of  lid,  44 
tumors,  prognosis  of,  580 
Orthophoria,  169,  549 
Outward  and  upward  motion  of  globe,  101 


PALPEBByE,  39 

Palpebral  artery,  anterior,  31 
superior,  31 
conjunctiva,  44 
fissure,  40 
ligaments,  39 
vein,  inferior,  J 
superior.! 
veins,  33 
PanophthalmBi^Vttl 
Papilla  lacrW&jJs,  44,  48 
Papillitis, 

ir/fDMfcqx  meningitis,  479 
j  op^tjAil moscopic  appearances  of,  474 
Wieories  of  causation  of,  47  6 
P^rhpbntesis  bulbi,  617 
^■^of  cornea,  600 
'arallactic  displacement,  215 
’arallax  test,  170 
Parietal  layer,  38 
Pars  ciliaris  retinae,  62,  67 
Partial  staphyloma  of  cornea,  operations 
for,  596 
tenotomy,  598 

Perception  of  a  solid  object,  86 
Perforated  disks  of  Thomson,  251 
Perichorioidal  lymphatic  space,  56 
Pericorneal  epithelial  hypertrophy,  308 
Perimeter,  description  of  Me  Hardy’s,  189 
Perimetry,  188 
Periorbita,  38 
Peritomy,  323 
Perivasculitis,  453 


Perrin’s  artificial  eye,  217 
Persistent  pupillary  membrane  and  tags, 
364 

Petit,  canal  of,  66 
Phakitis,  423 

Phlyctenule,  section  of,  325 
Phorometer,  172 
Phthiriasis,  563 
Phthisis  bulbi,  341 
cornese,  341 

Physiological  excavation,  440 
optics,  142 

Pial  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  75 
Pigment-epithelium  layer  of  retina,  70 
Pigmentary  degeneration  of  retina,  462 
Pigmented  fibrous  cicatrices  from  retinal 
hemorrhages,  450 
Pinguecula,  330 
Placido’s  disk,  255 

corneal  images  of,  415 
Plane  mirror,  106 
Plano-concave  cylinder  lens,  128 
lens,  124 

-convex  cylinder  lens,  128 
lens,  124 

Plica  palpebralis  inferioris,  45 
superioris,  45 
semilunaris,  45 

development  of,  24 
Polycoria,  363 
Porus  opticus,  56 
Posterior  chamber,  61 

nodal  point,  132,  145,  147 
principal  focus,  145,  146 
point,  145,  147 
staphyloma,  352,  502 
synechise,  293,  354 
Post-neuritic  atrophy,  478 

-operative  astigmatism,  416 
Presbyopia,  158,  379 

recession  of  near-point  in,  159 
Prevost’s  experiments  on  mirror-like  re¬ 
flections,  206 
Primary  glaucoma,  516 
position,  95 
Principal  axis,  145 
focal  distance,  129 
focus,  112,  113,  129 
ray,  131 
Prism,  121 

deviation  produced  by,  53' 
diopter,  137 

evolution  of,  121  /‘VV 
Maddox’s  obtuse-a«gl^y  172 
strengths,  estimat{onl)f,  141 
Prismatic  action  of  densS^  140 
result  by  leil^Jfpon,  274 
Prisms,  determWTTtfkra  of  axis  of,  277 
estimatiojnAS'strength  of,  277 
powei^Vmiscles  to  overcome,  175 
Prisopttm^*,  253 
Profiles  oMenticular  forms,  124 
ads  oculi,  621 

pV,  Knapp’s  method  of  removal  of, 


Pterygium,  329 

removal  of,  330,  595 
traumatic,  290 
Ptosis,  operation  for,  593 

Wecker’s  operation  for,  594 
Pulsating  exophthalmus,  579 
Pulsation  of  retinal  bloodvessels,  442 
Punctum  lacrymalis,  44,  48 
proximum,  154 
remotum,  155 
Pupil,  60 

Argyll-Robertson,  484,  544 
dilatation  of,  in  glaucoma,  519 
during  sleep,  94 
exclusion  of,  355 
occlusion  of,  355 

Pupillary  changes,  normal,  92,  93 
Pupilloscopy,  224 
Purple,  visual,  68 


Q 


UALITATIYE  fields  of  vision,  84 


EADIAN,  136 

Radiations,  optic,  78 

Range  of  accommodation,  positive  portion 
of,  372 
Rays,  104 
Real  focus,  108 

formation  of,  110 
image,  108 

Recession  of  ocular  globe,  96 
Reclination  of  cataract,  427 
Reduced  eye,  148,  383* 

Reflected  ray,  107  aA 
Reflection,  105  j 

angle  of,  lQ^j 
Refracting  aijg^422 
Refraction,  ^TS>/1 42 

ndex  of,  116 

kmmodation,  choice  of  mydri¬ 
atic  in,  260 

correction  of  errors  of,  260 
methods  of  determination  of  er¬ 
rors  of,  235 

ophthalmometer  in,  265 
use  of  mydriatic  in,  260 
coefficient  of,  147 

determination  of  manifest,  in  iritis, 
196 

from  a  dense  into  a  rare  medium,  120 
from  a  rare  into  a  dense  medium,  119 
index  of,  116 
of  newborn,  383 

ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  increas¬ 
ing,  446 

Regressive  neuro-retinitis,  475 
Relative  accommodation,  370 

in  presbyopia,  379,  380 
Retina,  anatomy  of,  67 

and  optic  nerve,  congenital  atrophy 
of,  464 

detachment  of,  465 
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Retina,  detachment  of,  etiology  of,  468 

ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of, 
465 

pathological  changes  in,  467 
prognosis  of,  469 
treatment  of,  470 
diseases  of,  439 

distribution  of  nerve  fibres  in,  71 
glioma  of,  470 

microscopic  appearances  in,  472 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in, 
470 

prognosis  of,  471 
symptoms  of,  471 
treatment  of,  471,  472 
hyperemia  of,  447 
limiting  fibres  of,  67 
lymph-channels  of,  447 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of 
normal,  439 
rupture  of,  468 

Retinal  bloodvessel,  lymph-sheath  of, 
446 

changes  in  diseases  of  liver,  460 
in  oxaluria,  460 
hemorrhage,  448 

treatment  of,  450 

hemorrhages,  absorption  and  degen¬ 
eration  of,  448 

images,  comparative  sizes  of,  220 
impression,  persistence  of,  89 
shadow-test.  ( See  F undus-reflex  test. ) 
vessels,  congestion  of,  473 
distribution  of,  73 

Retinitis,  acuity  of  vision  in  albuminuric, 
457 

central  recurrent,  462 
from  Bright’s  disease,  455 

ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
of,  456 

pathological  changes  in,  458 
prognosis  of,  458 
treatment  of,  458 
hemorrhagic,  454 
prognosis  of,  454 
treatment  of,  455 
in  diabetes  mellitus,  460 
in  pernicious  anaemia,  459 
leucoemica,  458 

prognosis  in,  459 
treatment  for,  459 
pigmentosa,  462 
heredity  in,  462 
ophthalmoscopic  a] 

462 

prognosis  of,  465, 
symptoms  of, 
treatment  ofi 
purulent,  453 

syphilitic. 

treatra^C^f,  462 
Retinoscopy.22H> 

Rhodopsm**q2 
Ring-sl^^kiSynechiae,  355 
Rods^^fnifones,  layer  of,  70 


Rose,  visual,  70 
Rotation,  axis  of,  98 
Rotation,  centre  of,  95 
Rubeserine,  378 


SAC,  conjunctival,  44 

Saemisch’s  operation,  601 
Savage’s  method  for  determination  of 
equilibrium  of  oblique  muscle,  173 
Schemer’s  experiment,  152 
Schematic  eye,  383 

of  Listing,  147 
Schlemm’s  canal,  57 
School-hygiene,  406 
Sclera,  diseases  of,  351 
tumors  of,  352 
Scleral  conjunctiva,  46 
Scleritis,  352 
Scleronyxis,  426 

operation  of,  612,  613 
Sclerotic  (sclera),  anatomy  of,  55 
inflammation  of,  352 
origin  of,  24 
ring,  439 
rupture  of,  290 

Sclerotico-chorioiditis  posterior,  502 
Sclerotomy,  cicatrix  in,  532 
Scotoma,  optic  nerve  degeneration  accom¬ 
panied  by  central,  484 
scintillans,  493 
Scotomata,  absolute,  485 

methods  for  finding,  190,  191 
registry  of,  191 
relative,  485 
Seborrhoea,  307 
Second  focal  plane,  132 
nodal  point,  132,  " 
principal  focus,  ' 


sight. 
Secondary 
catar 
d< 


plane,  132.^1' 
point,  1^^44o,  147 
t,  42WO 
‘  &J32,  145 


oration  for,  614 
ft,  "174,  552 
ma,  516,  522 

corneo-scleral  junction  in,  524 
sitions,  96 

eiTSation  of  color,  81 
_  leparation,  lines  of,  84 
Seventh  nerve,  paralysis  of,  546 
Shadow-test,  224 
Short-sightedness,  393 
“Shot-silk”  opacities,  447 
Sight,  82 

Simple  glaucoma,  517 
Simulated  blindness,  artificial  general  an¬ 
aesthesia  in,  201 
fundus-reflex  test  in,  201 
Harlan’s  method  in,  200 
Javal’s  method  in,  200 
Lippincott’s  plan  for  detection  of, 
200 

methods  of  determination  of, 
197 
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Simulated  blindness,  Snellen’s  plan  in,  201 
use  of  mydriatic  in,  201 
use  of  stereoscope  in,  198 
von  G-raefe’s  method  of  detection 
of,  198 

Singleness  of  vision,  84 
Sinus  conjunctiva,  44 
Sixth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  537 
Skiascopy,  224 
Slitting  of  cornea,  601 
Space,  peri-lenticular,  66 
Spectacle-frames,  choice  of,  279 
fitting  of,  275 

lens,  determination  of  optical  centre 
in,  276,  278 

estimation  of  true  centres  of,  279 
gauge  of  strength,  276 
neutralization  of  cylinder,  276 
position  of,  before  eyes,  278 
smoothness  of,  275 
Specula,  106 
Sphenoid  fissure,  30 
Spheno-maxillary  fissure,  30 
-palatine  ganglion,  37 
Spherical  aberration,  151 
Sphincter  iridis,  60 
Spring  catarrh,  308 

treatment  of,  309 
Squint,  alternate,  553 
concomitant,  552 
convergent,  552,  554 
prognosis  of,  555 
diagnosis  of,  554 
divergent,  552 
etiology  of,  553 
monolateral,  553 
operative  treatment  of,  555 
periodic,  553 

Staphyloma,  anterior,  311 
partial,  311 
pellucidum,  348 
total,  311 

Stauungs-Papilla,  474 
Steiba’s  system  of  grooves,  45 
Steven’s  stenopeeic  spherical  lens,  172 
Stilling,  canal  of,  67 
Strabismus,  Arlt’s  operation  for,  597 
convergent,  552 
divergent,  557  J&j 

Graefe’s  operation  for,  598 
operations  for,  596 
Snellen’s  operation  for, 
subconjunctival  operatj/nvlfer,  598 
with  vertical  deviaJfonN*o7 
Sturm’s  focal  interval,  1\^/L12 
Stye,  561  4 

Subacute  glaucoma>A0 
Subnormal  color  ^eiception,  193 

aination  of,  at  great 
distances,  194 

lolmgren’s  method  of  ob- 
t  ^  taining,  193 

Oliver’s  method  for  deter- 
*  mining,  194 
bstantia  propria  of  cornea,  57 


Sulcus  orbito-palpebralis  inferior,  44 
superior,  44 
palpebro-malaris,  44 
Supercilia,  44 
Superciliary  region,  44 
Superior  oblique  muscle,  action  of,  97 
anatomy  of,  53 
rectus  muscle,  action  of,  96 
anatomy  of,  53 
Supra-chorioidea,  63 
-orbital  artery,  31 

nerve,  anatomy  of,  36 
vein,  33 

Surfaces,  refracting,  121 
Symblepharon,  290,  565 

Arlt’s  operation  for,  592 
Himly’s  operation  for,  592 
Noyes’  operation  for,  592 
Riverdin’s  operation  for,  592 
Teale’s  operation  for,  592 
Sympathetic  inflammation,  301 
irritation,  301 
ophthalmia,  300 
causes  of,  302 

cutting  of  ciliary  and  optic  nerves 
in,  304 

development  of,  302 
enucleation  in,  303 
evisceration  of  eyeball  in,  304 
symptoms  of,  301 
theories  of,  305 
treatment  of,  302 
Symptomatic  myopia,  398 
Synchysis,  512 
Synechia,  anterior,  311 


Tarsal  conjm 

Tarsal  gland! 


d 


ligamo 
i -orbit  ' 


Jsbia,  38 
$,  operation  for,  593 


VyHolm 

k  ▼  tiii  n 


Tarso-o 
Tarsorrll 
Tarsua 

Tea^Acfili,  39 
yjpyLpebrarum,  39 
^enometers,  185 
Lonitis,  577 
'enon’s  space,  38 

Tension,  increase  of,  in  glaucoma,  520 
Tensor  chorioidese,  62 
tarsi,  41,  50 

Test-frames,  enumeration  of,  262 
or  trial  lenses,  139 
-type,  method  of  using,  164 
-types,  622 

Third  nerve,  complete  paralysis  of,  540 
Thrombosis  of  central  retinal  vein,  453 
treatment  of,  453 

Tobacco  as  a  cause  of  optic-nerve  degen¬ 
eration,  487 
Total  reflection,  135 

staphyloma  of  cornea,  operations  for, 
596 

Trachoma,  316 
Transmission,  105 
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Transparency,  105 
Trichiasis,  564 

operation  for,  584 
Tri-focal  lenses,  271 
Trochlearis  muscle,  anatomy  of,  53 
paralysis  of,  545 
Tunica  vaginalis  bulbi,  38 
oculi,  38 

vasculosa  chorioidese,  63 
Turning,  axis  of,  98 
Tylosis,  560 


ULCER,  “  rocket-shaped,”  325 
Ulcus  corner  serpens,  342 
Umbrascopy,  224 
Unguis,  325 
Unreal  focus,  113,  130 
Upward  and  inward  motion  of  globe,  101 
Urcemic  amaurosis,  457,  491 
Uvea,  60 
Uveal  tract,  60 
Uveo-scleritis,  352 


YACCINAL  eruption  of  eyelids,  562 
Van  Woerden,  anterior  conjunctival 
vascular  system  of,  47 
posterior  conjunctival  vascular  sys¬ 
tem  of,  47 

Vena,  centralis,  retinal,  72 
Venous  congestion  in  glaucoma,  519 
pulse  in  retina,  442 
Vertical  axis,  96 

plane  of,  96 

Vertically  downward  motion  of  globe,  100 
upward  motion  of  globe,  101 
Vesicle,  lens,  21 

evolution  of,  22 
secondary  ocular,  20 
Vesicles,  ocular,  20 

formation  of,  20 
Vesicular  granulations,  317 


Virtual  focus,  113,  130 

formation  of,  110 
image,  107 
Visceral  layer,  38 

Vision,  determination  of  power  of,  165 
fields  of,  84 
by  night,  491 
Visirlinie,  149 
Visual  angle,  149 
direction,  90 
line,  148 

Visus  dimidiatus,  492 
Vitreous  chamber,  lodgment  of  foreign 
bodies  in,  296 

removal  of  foreign  bodies  from, 
297 

diseases  of,  511 
hemorrhages  into,  449 
humor,  35 

anatomy  of,  60 
in  glaucoma,  525 
new  growths  in,  513 
parasites  in,  514 
Von  Graefe’s  test,  548 
Von  Hippel’s  operation,  347 

for  grafting  corneal  tissue,  595 
Vorticose  veins,  33 


WAVES,  104 

Wernicke’s  sign,  494 
Wheel-motion,  100 


XANTHELASMA,  563 
Xanthoma,  563 
Xanthopsia,  461 
Xeroma,  319 


ZINN,  ligament^ 
zone  of,  6<* 
Zdllner’s  lin< 
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Practical  Medical  Periodical 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES,  Monthly,  $4.00  per  annum. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS,  Weekly,  $4.00  per  annuhi^ 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  VISITING  LIST  (4^)'^,  see  page  3),  $1.25. 
With  either  or  both  above  periodicali^madvance,  75c. 

THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  TREATMENT  (^ee  page  16),  $1.50.  With  either 
JOURNAL  or  NEWS,  or  both,  75c.  Or  JOURNAL,  NEWS,  VIS- 
ITING  LIST  AND  YEAR=BQQj^^n  all  $10.75,  for  $8  50  in  advance. 
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Subscription  Price  (gtduced  to  $4.00  Per  Annum. 

THE  ^EDICAL  NEWS. 

|Y  KEEPlNG^dBy  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  active  practitioner,  The 
News  haa^^^ved  a  reputation  for  utility  so  extensive  as  to  render  practicable 
its  redurtioht  in  price  from  five  to  Four  Dollars  per  annum.  It  is  now  by 

•far^V^eapeSt  aS  WeU  aS  the  beSt  large  week1^  medical  journal  published 
in  Ameriqu  j^ploying  ail  the  recognized  resources  of  modern  journalism,  such  as  the 
cable,  tele^ph,  resident  correspondents,  special  reporters,  etc.,  The  News  supplies 
in  the  ^quarto  pages  of  each  issue  the  latest  and  best  information  on  subjects  of 
and  value  to  practitioners  in  all  branches  of  medicine.  The  foremost  writers, 
>rs  and  practitioners  of  the  day  furnish  original  articles,  clinical  lectures  and  notes 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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THE  riEDICAL  NEWS— Continued. 


on  practical  advances;  the  latest  methods  in  leading  hospitals  are  constantly  reported ; 
a  condensed  summary  of  progress  is  gleaned  each  week  from  a  large  exchange  list,  com¬ 
prising  the  best  journals  at  home  and  abroad ;  a  special  department  is  assigned  to  abstracts 
requiring  full  treatment  for  proper  presentation ;  editorial  articles  are  secured  from 
writers  able  to  deal  instructively  with  questions  of  the  day ;  books  are  carefully 
reviewed ;  society  proceedings  are  represented  by  the  pith  alone ;  regular  correspondence 
is  furnished  from  important  medical  centres,  and  minor  matters  of  interest  are  grouped 
each  week  under  news  items.  In  a  word  The  Medical  News  is  a  crisp,  fresh,  weekly 
professional  newspaper  and  as  such  occupies  a  well-marked  sphere  of  usefulness,  distinct 
from  and  complementary  to  the  ideal  monthly  magazine,  The  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences.  _ 


The  American  Journal  i 

of  the  J 

Medical  Sciences  $ 


Published  Monthly 
at  $4*00 
Per  Annum. 


The  American  Journal  entered  with  1895  upon  its  seventy-sixth  year,  still  main¬ 
taining  the  foremost  place  among  the  medical  magazines  of  the  world. .  A  vigorous 
existence  during  two  and  a  half  generations  of  men  amply  proves  that  it  has  always 
adapted  itself  to  meet  fully  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

Being  the  medium  chosen  by  the  best  minds  of  the  profession  during  this 
period  for  the  presentation .  of  their  ablest  papers,  The  American  Journal  has  well 
earned  the  praise  accorded  it  by  an  unquestioned  authority — “ From  this  file  alone,  were  all 
other  'publications  of  the  press  for  the  last  fifty  years  destroyed ,  it  would  be  possible  to  reproduce 
the  great  majority  of  the  real  contributions  of  the  world  to  medical  science  during  that  period” 
Original  Articles,  Reviews  and  Progress  of  the  Medical  Sciences  constitute  the  three  main 
departments  of  this  ideal  medical  monthly. 


COMMUTATION  RATE. 

Taken  together,  The  Journal  and  The  News  afford  to  medical  readers  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  monthly  magazine  and  the  weekly  newspaper.  Thus  all  the  benefits  of 
medical  periodical  literature  can  be  secured  at  the  low  figure  of  $7.50  per  annum. 

Subscribers  can  obtain,  at  the  close  of  each  volume,  cloth  covers he  Journal  (one 
annually),  and  for  The  News  {one  annually ),  free  by  mail,  by  rebyhyift  Ten  Cents  for  The 
Journal  cover,  and  Fifteen  Cents  for  The  News  cover. 

The  Medical  News  Visiting  List  for  1895 

Is  published  in  four  styles,  Weekly  (dated  for  30  pltAmls) ;  Monthly  (undated,  for  120 
patients  per  month)  ;  Perpetual  (undated,  for  SOQ&tfents  weekly  per  year)  ;  and  Per¬ 
petual  (undated,  for  60  patients  weekly  per  /year/%  The  60-patient  Perpetual  consists 
of  256  pages  of  assorted  blanks.  The  first  tlkre£  styles  contain  32  pages  of  important 
data  and  176  pages  of  assorted  blanks.  Ejy^style  is  in  one  wallet-shaped  book,  leather- 


bound,  with  pocket,  pencil,  rubber,  and 
letter  index,  25  cents  extra. 

This  list  is  all  that  could  be  desired.^ 
tains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  inform ati< 
ally  for  emergencies,  and  gives  good  ts 
and  therapeutics.— Canadian  PracfitiS 

Its  compactness  and  simplicitJN^njpTuch  as  to 
indicate  that  the  highest  point^Nperfection  has 
been  reached  in  works  of  Jffls\j^s. —  University 
Medical  Magazine.  ^  j 

SPECIAL  CO 


her  scale.  Price,  each,  $1.25.  With  thumb- 

The  new  issue  maintains  its  previous  reputation. 
It  adapts  itself  to  every  style  of  book-keeping; 
there  is  space  for  all  kinds  of  professional  records ; 
it  is  furnished  with  a  ready  reference  thumb-letter 
index,  and  has  a  most  valuable  text. — Medical 
Record. 

For  convenience  and  elegance  it  is  not  surpass- 
able. — Obstetric  Gazette. 

ATIONS  WITH  THE  VISITING  LIST,  see  p.  1. 


£g^*The  saf^wode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn  to 
the  order  of  th/Sprfersigned ;  where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  subscriptions 
may  be  sen^S^sJhhe  risk  of  the  publishers  by  forwarding  in  registered  letters  addressed  to 
the  Publ&ne^fsee  below  j.  _ _ 

Tim  Medical  News  Physicians’  Ledger. 

>*mtaining  300  pages  of  fine  linen  “  ledger  ”  paper  ruled  so  that  all  the  accounts  of  a 
"  Atee  practice  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  it,  either  by  single  or  double  entry,  for  a  long 
nod.  Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  cloth  sides,  and  with  a  patent  flexible  back 
faiich  permits  it  to  lie  perfectly  flat  when  opened  at  any  place.  Price,  $4.00. 

Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia. 
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THE  STUDENTS’ 


DICTIONARY  OF  MEDIGINE 

AND  THE  ALLIED  SCIENCES, 

COMPRISING  THE  PRONUNCIATION,  DERIVATION  AND  FULL  EXPLANATION  OF  MEDICAL 
TERMS;  TOGETHER  WITH  MUCH  COLLATERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER, 
NUMEROUS  TABLES,  ETC. 


By  ALEXANDER  DUANE,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute ;  Reviser  of  Medical  Terms  for 
Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

In  one  square  octavo  volume  of  658  pages.  Cloth,  $4.25;  half  leather,  $4.50;  full 
sheep,  $5.00.  Just  ready.  Thumb-letter  Index  for  quick  use,  50  cents  extra. 


Dr.  Duane  has  spared  no  time,  pains  or  expense 
in  his  endeavor  to  bring  before  the  profession, 
and  especially  the  students  of  medicine,  a  book  em¬ 
bodying  completeness  and  explicitness.  The 
vocabulary  is  abundant  and  its  fulness  is  paral¬ 
leled  by  the  explanation  accorded  each  word.  It 
also  contains  extensive  tables.^  Each  word  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  its  correct  pronunciation,  a  new  feature 
in  works  of  this  kind,  given  by  means  of  a  simple 
and  obvious  phonetic  spelling.  Derivation,  the 
greatest  aid  to  memory,  is  fully  treated  of,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  do  not  understand 
Greek,  the  English  letters  are  substituted  for 
those  of  the  Greek  in  giving  the  roots  of  the  words 
derived  from  that  language.  The  author’s  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  lexicographer  is  fully  attested  by  his 
position  as  Reviser  of  Medical  Terms  for  ’Web¬ 
ster’s  International  Dictionary.  We  predict  that 
this  will  become  a  standard  and  favorite  work  of 
its  class. — Medical  Fortnightly. 


From  A.  L.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  Professor  Pathology  and 
Practice  of  Medicine ,  Medical  Department ,  Univer¬ 
sity  City  of  New  York ,  New  York . 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

From  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine , 
Jefferson  Medical  College ,  Philadelphia. 

It  appears  to  be  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  medical  student,  being  simple  as  regards  deri¬ 
vations  and  pronunciation,  explicit  yet  sufficiently 
comprehensive  in  definitions,  and  thoroughly  up 
to  the  times. 

From  James  T.  Whittaker,  M.  D.,  Professor  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine ,  Medical  College  of  Ohio , 
Cincinnati ,  0. 

I  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  thoroughly  modern  in  every  particular 
in  which  I  have  taken  occasion  to  consult  it.  I 
shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  my  class. 
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THE  STUDENTS’  QUIZ  SERIES. 

ANEW  Series  of  Manuals,  comprising  all  departments  of  medical  science  and  practice, 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  practitioners.  Wri^tVi  by  promi¬ 
nent  medical  teachers  and  specialists  in  New  York,  these  volumes  majjTlm  trusted  as 
authoritative  and  abreast  of  the  day.  Cast  in  the  form  of  suggestive  qimSS^s,  and  concise 
and  clear  answers,  the  text  will  impress  vividly  upon  the  reader’sj^tiory  the  salient 
points  of  his  subject.  To  the  student  these  volumes  will  be  of  thpQfcaost  service  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  examinations,  and  they  will  also  be  of  great  use  to  tL&S^ifctitioner  in  recalling 
forgotten  details,  and  in  gaining  the  latest  knowledge,  wliethtoVjJ theory  or  in  the  actual 
treatment  of  disease.  Illustrations  have  been  inserted  wire&rer  advisable.  Bound  in 
limp  cloth,  and  in  size  suitable  for  the  hand  and  pocJ^P^Bfoese  volumes  are  assured  of 
enormous  popularity,  and  are  accordingly  placed  at  ^njjcceedingly  low  price  in  com¬ 
parison  with  their  value.  For  details  of  subjects  ar|j^pnces  see  below. 

ANATOMY  ( Double  Number 
Brockway,  M.  D.,  Assistant  I 
Anatomy,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

New  York,  and  A.  O’Malley,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Surgery,  New  York  Polyclinic.  $1.75. 

P  H  Y  S  I  O  L  O  G  Y— By  F.  A.  Manning,  M.( 

Attending  Surgeon,  Manhattan  Hosp. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS  —  By^ 

Struthers,  Ph.  B.,  Columbia  Colie 
Mines,  N.Y.,  and  D.  W.  Ward,  Ph.i 
College  School  of  Mines,  N.  Y.,\nd 
Willmarth,  M.  S.,  N.  Y.  $1.  ^ 

HISTOLOGY,  PATHOLO<pY^AND  BAC¬ 
TERIOLOGY— By  BennetO^Beach,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Histology,  P/^pk>gy  and  Bacte¬ 
riology,  New  York  Pol\a|l\u/.  $1. 

MATERIA  MEDICaJaKD  THERAPEU¬ 
TICS— By  L.  F^N^^^er,  M.  D.,  Attending 
Physician, St.  BikS^fimew’s  Disp.,  N.  Y.  $l> 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  INCLUDING 
NERVOUS  DISEASE  S— By  Edwin  T.  Dou¬ 
bleday,  M.PftA ember  N.Y.  Pathological  Soci¬ 
ety,  and^l^KX^STAGEL,  M.  D  ,  Member  N.  Y. 

CountoMaiilal  Association.  $1. 

SURCEkNl  ( Double  Number) — By  Bern  B.  Gal- 
LATmA^xl.  D.,  Visiting  Surgeon,  Bellevue 
H<rejfyaT,  N.Y.,  and  Charles  Dixon  Jones,  M.  D., 
yA^**cant  Surgeon  Out-Patient  Department, 

*  ^byterian  Hospital,  N.  Y.  $1.75. 


URINARY  AND  VENEREAL 
~  .w-ASES — By  Charles  H.  Chet  wood,  M.D., 

^’Tsiting  Surgeon,  Demiit  Dispensary,  Dep.  of 
urg.  and  Gen.-Urin.  Dis.,  New  York.  $1. 

^  jhsEASES  OF  THE  SKIN— By  Charles  C. 
*  ~  Ransom,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dermatologist,  Van¬ 
derbilt  Clinic,  New  York.  $1. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  EAR,  THROAT 

AND  NOSE— By  Frank  E.  Miller,  M.D., 
Throat  Surgeon,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  New  York, 
James  P.  McEvoy,  M.D.,  Throat  Surgeon,  Belle¬ 
vue  Hosp.,  Out-Patient  Dep.,  New  York,  and 
J.  E.  Weeks,  M.  D.,  Lect.  on  Ophthal.  and 
Otol.,  Bellevue  Hosp.,  Med.  Col.,  N.  Y.  $1. 

OBSTETRICS  — By  Charles  W.  Hayt,  M.D., 
House  Physician,  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  New  York.  $1. 

GYNECOLOGY— By  G.  W.  Bratenahl,  M.  D., 
Assistant  in  Gynecology,  Vanderbilt  Clinic, 
New  York,  and  Sinclair  Tousey,  M.  D.,  Assist¬ 
ant  Surgeon,  Out-Patient  Department,  Roose¬ 
velt  Hospital,  New  York.  $1. 

DISEASES  OF  C H I L D R E N — By C. A. Rhodes, 

M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children,  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  College.  $1. 


\v  Lea  Brothers  &  Co..  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Dictionaries. 


NEW  (21st)  EDITION.  THOROUGHLY  REVISED. 

Dunglison’s  Dictionary 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

With  the  Pronunciation,  Accentuation  and  Derivation  of  the  Terms. 

Containing  a  full  Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology^ 
Medical  Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Therapeutics,  Medicine,  Hygiene,  Dietet¬ 
ics,  Surgery,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Laryngology,  Dermatology,  Gynecology,  Obstetrics, 
Pediatrics,"  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Dentistry,  etc.,  etc.  By  Robley  Dunglison, 
M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  New  (21st)  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  With  the  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  Accentuation  and  Derivation  of  the  Terms,  by  Richard  J.  Dunglison, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  royal  octavo  volume  of  1191  pages. 
Cloth,  $7.00 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8.00.  Thumb-letter  Index  for  quick  use,  75  cents  extra. 

THIS  great  medical  dictionary,  which  has  been  for  more  than  two  generations  the 
standard  of  the  English  speaking  race,  is  now  issued  in  a  thoroughly  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition.  The  new  words  and  phrases  aggregate 
by  actual  count  over  44,000.  Though  the  new  edition  contains  far  more  matter  than  its 
predecessor,  the  whole  is  accommodated  within  a  volume  convenient  for  the  hand. 

The  revision  has  not  only  covered  every  word,  but  it  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
important  new  features  designed  to  confer  on  the  work  the  utmost  usefulness,  and  to  make 
it  answer  the  most  advanced  demands  of  the  times. 

Pronunciation  has  been  introduced  throughout  by  means  of  a  simple  and  obvious 
system  of  phonetic  spelling.  At  a  glance  the  proper  sound  of  a  word  is  clearly  indicated, 
and  thus  a  most  important  desideratum  is  supplied. 

Derivation  affords  the  utmost  aid  in  recollecting  the  meanings  of  words,  and  gives 
the  power  of  analyzing  and  understanding  those  which  are  unfamiliar.  It  is  indicated  in 
the  simplest  manner.  Greek  words  are  spelled  with  English  letters,  and  thus  placed  at 
the  command  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Definitions ,  the  essence  of  a  dictionary,  are  clear  and  full,  a  characteristic  in 
which  this  work  has  always  been  preeminent.  In  this  edition  much^  explanatory  and 
encyclopedic  matter  has  been  added,  especially  upon  subjects  of  practical  importance.  Thus 
under  the  various  diseases  will  be  found  their  symptoms,  treatment,  etc..;  under  drugs  their 
doses  and  effects,  etc.,  etc.  A  vast  amount  of  information  has  been  clearly  and  conveniently 
condensed  into  tables  in  the  alphabet.  .  . 

In  a  word,  Dunglison* s  Medical  Dictionary ,  in  its  remodeU^^wad  enlarged  shape,  is 
equal  to  all  that  the  student  and  practitioner  can  expect  fromji^h  a  work. 

pn  of  medical  science.  Thus, 
Hernia,  besides  the  definition 
,  a  condensed  table  is  given  of 


The  new  “  Dunglison”  is  new  indeed.  The  vast 
amount  of  new  matter  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  has  been  brought  down  to  date 
cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the  least  observant 
reader.  The  immense  advances  made  in  all 
branches  of  medical  science  here  find  represen¬ 
tation.  A  prominent  and  very  useful  feature  of 
the  old  book  is  retained  and  amplified  in  this — we 
mean  the  tables,  which  recur  with  great  fre^' 


_  cqi 

Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  Jan.,  1894.  C/a 
Covering  the  entire  field  of  medicine^fwgery 
and  the  collateral  sciences,  its  range  Qf|^sef|ilness 
can  scarcely  be  measured.  Perhaps  feh^jnQfrt  valu¬ 
able  feature  in  the  present  work isljferffd dition  of 
a  vast  amount  of  practical  m^te%.  -  The  type  is 
commendably  clear. — Medicjti  B&cty  Feb.  24, 1894. 

The  new  subjects  and  terms  ireated  are  no  less 
than  forty-four  thousand,  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  form  a  large  volume.VThere  has  been  a  praise¬ 
worthy  attempt  to  ren^^^ie  work  an  epitome  of 


the  existing  co 
under  the  hegg 

of  the  condlpt^, - 

the  variorfS\orms,  and  a  brief  resume  is  given  of 
the  the^Sgwioal  indications.  Under  the  heading 
Mu rriMifP^be sides  a  description  of  the  various 
fajkKrtLjMtable  is  given  of  the  significance  of  the 
murmurs  of  valvular  origin.  Under  Bacteria  the 
jfig  classifications  are  recorded,  and  a  para- 

|,.„rh  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  pathogenic  properties,  and  another  to 
modes  of  culture  of  the  bacteria. —  The  Montreal 
Medical  Journal ,  June,  1894. 

So  fully  have  derivations  and  definitions  been 
considered,  and  so  great  is  the  amount  of  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  such  as  symptoms,  treatment  and 
prognosis  of  many  of  the  diseases  described,  that 
the  volume  is  entitled  to  be  called  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  rather  than  a  dictionary.— The  Brooklyn 
Medical  Journal ,  June,  1894. 

A  thorough  system  of  phonetic  spelling  gives 
the  pronunciation  of  all  words  that  are  not  so  sim¬ 
ple  as  to  require  no  key. — New  Orleans  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal ,  June,  1894. 


<v 


VI 


The  National  Medical  Dictionary, 

L^frhjhig  English,  French,  German, Italian  and  Latin  Technical  Terms  used  in 
Medicin<h2i^the  Collateral  Sciences,  and  a  Series  of  Tables  of  Useful  Data.  By  John 
S.  Bili\ngs,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Edin.  and  Harv.,  D.  C.  L.,  Oxon.,  member  of  the  National 
Aqad^A  of  Sciences,  Surgeon  (J.  S.  A.,  etc.  In  two  very  handsome  royal  octavo  volumes 
eonc^jjing  1574  pages,  with  two  colored  plates.  Per  volume — cloth,  $6.00:  leather,  $7.00; 
X  \f  morocco,  marbled  edges,  $8.50.  Subscription  only.  Address  the  publishers. 

chief  modern  languages.  There  cannot  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  great  value  of  this  dictionary  as 
a  book  of  ready  reference  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 


^>^4part  from  the  boundless  stores  of  information 

. 


.  . .  hich  may  be  gained  by  the  study  of  a  good  diction¬ 
ary,  one  is  enabled  by  the  work  under  notice  to  read 
intelligently  any  technical  treatise  in  any  of  the  four 


tions  of  medical  men. — London  Lancet. 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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NEW  (THIRTEENTH)  EDITION. 


GRAY’S  ANATOMY 


IN  COLORS  OR  IN  BLACK. 


Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical, 

BY  HENRY  GRAY,  P.  R.  S., 

LECTURER  ON  ANATOMY  AT  ST.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

Edited  by  T.  PICKERING  PICK,  F.  R.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital ,  London ,  Examiner  in  Anatomy , 

Roy  at  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

A  new  American  from  the  thirteenth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.  In  one 
imperial  octavo  volume  of  1118  pages,  with  636  large  and  elaborate  engravings 
on  wood.  Price,  with  illustrations  in  colors,  cloth,  $7  ;  leather,  $8. 

Price,  with  illustrations  in  black,  cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  $7. 

SINCE  1857  Gray’s  Anatomy  has  been  the  standard  work  used  by  students  of 
medicine  and  practitioners  in  all  English-speaking  races.  So  preeminent  has  it 
been  among  the  many  works  on  the  subject  that  thirteen  editions  have  been 
required  to  meet  the  demand.  This  opportunity  for  frequent  revisions  has  been 
fully  utilized  and  the  work  has  thus  been  subjected  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  anatomists  of  a  generation,  whereby  a  degree  of  completeness  and  ac¬ 
curacy  has  been  secured  which  is  not  attainable  in  any  other  way.  In  no  former  revision 
has  so  much  care  been  exercised  as  in  the  present  to  provide  for  the  student  all  the 
assistance  that  a  text-book  can  furnish.  The  engravings  have  always  formed  a  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  this  work,  and  in  the  present  edition  the  series  has  been  enriched  and 
rendered  complete  by  the  addition  of  many  new  ones.  The  large  scale  on  which  the 
illustrations  are  drawn  and  the  clearness  of  the  execution  render  them  of  unequalled 
value  in  affording  a  grasp  of  the  complex  details  of  the  subject.  As  heretofore  the  name 
of  each  part  is  printed  upon  it,  thus  conveying  to  the  eye  at  once  the  position,  extent 
and  relations  of  each  organ,  vessel,  muscle,  bone  or  nerve  with  a  clearness  impossible 
when  figures  or  lines  of  reference  are  employed.  Distinctive  colors  have  been  utilized 
to  give  additional  prominence  to  the  attachments  of  muscles,  the  veins,  arteries 
and  nerves.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  prefer  not  to  pay  the  slight  increase  in  cost 
necessitated  by  the  use  of  colors,  the  volume  is  published  also  in  black  alord 

The  illustrations  thus  constitute  a  complete  and  splendid  series,  Av^riTAwill  greatly 
assist  the  student  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  aJsQfcrve  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  fo^ssity  of  recalling 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room.  Combining  as  it  does  a  conif^^Atlas  of  Anatomy 
with  a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive  and  appliedJcttoomy,  the  work  covers 
a  more  extended  range  of  subjects  than  is  customary  in  tho^jRjnary  text-books.  It  not 
only  answers  every  need  of  the  student  in  laying  the  gronrw^arK  of  a  thorough  medical 
education,  but  owing  to  its  application  of  anatomical  defcafcjto  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  it  also  furnishes  an  admirable  work  of  ™er<^ice  for  the  active  practitioner. 

We  always  had  a  kindly  regard  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  Gray,  where  each  organ,  tissue,  artery,  and 
nerve  bear  their  respective  names,  and  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  color  has  been  worked  to  advantage  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  relationship  of  vessel  and  nerve.  Of  late 
years,  many  works  on  anatomy  have  been  intr^ 
duced  to  the  profession,  but  as  a  reference  book  J< 
the  practical  everyday  physician,  and  as  a  te^t-1 
for  the  student,  we  think  it  will  be  difficult 
plant  Gray. — Buffalo  Med.  and  Surg.  Journi 
It  has  thoroughly  and  completely  e^ahiT^hed 
itself  as  the  anatomy,  par  excellef£e>.-^ii&&)oklyn 
Medical  Journal # 

It  embraces  the  whole  of  human  ^hafomy,  and 
it  particularly  dwells  on  the  p|gbiical  or  applied 
part  of  the  subject,  so  that  it  fonrj^i  most  useful, 
intelligible  and  practical  trjfflN^  for  the  student 
and  general  practitioner.  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Science ,  « 

In  modern  times  on  any  medical  sub¬ 

ject  has  held  the  pa^^i^f  a  standard  so  long  as 
Gray’s  Anatomy.  F^ff%pgical  arrangement,  clear, 
terse,  pointed,  and  yet  full  description,  it  is  the 
peer  of  any  w»Aon  any  scientific  subject.  A 
pioneer  in  ^Tptsfundrawings,  it  is  still  in  the  van 
and  leaden  ex^jy  improvement.  The  physician  or 
student  requires  hut  one  work  on  anatomy 
will  not  to  ask  which,  nor  will  those  who  will 


have  i^reTTI^n  one  need  to  ask  which  one  to  add. 
The  ua^^is  admitted  to  be  easily  first  on  anatomy 
in  aiwTanfcuage.—  Th  e  A  mer.  Practitioner  and  News. 
JTeaMTers  of  anatomy  are  almost  unanimous  in 
/commending  “Gray”  as  the  standard  work  for 
’student.  The  illustrations  are  conceded  to  be 
best  that  have  yet  been  given  to  the  profes- 
n.  In  short,  Gi  ay's  Ana'on  y  is  the  ideal  text¬ 
book  on  this  subject — Cleveland  Med.  Gazette. 

Gray’s  has  been  the  unvarying  standard  for 
anatomical  study  by  the  vast  majority  of  English- 
speaking  medical  students  for  so  long  that  it 
would  seem  an  anomaly  to  see  a  student  acquire 
such  knowledge  from  some  other  source. — Medi¬ 
cal  For  tnightly. 

The  matchless  book  of  the  doctor’s  or  surgeon’s 
library  is  and  has  been  Gray’s  Anatomy.  Since 
1857  it  has  held  the  leading  place  in  all  colleges  as 
a  text-book  and  has  be  en  the  one  central  figure  in 
the  many  text-books  in  anatomy  th  at  have  claimed 
attention.  It  is  still  the  standard  text  book. —  The 
Hamas  C  ty  Medical  Index. 

The  careful  scrutiny  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  forty  years,  and  the  successive  issues  of 
thirteen  editions  have  made  it  what  it  is  to-day, 
the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind  extant.—  Lni- 
versity  Medical  Magazine. 


DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  Used  in  Medicine  and  the 
♦Collateral  Sciences.  By  Richard  D.  Hoblyn,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  520  double- 
^^Iffmned  pages.  Cloth,  $1.50;  leather,  $2.00. 

Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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HUMAN  MONSTROSITIES 

BY  BARTON  C.  HIRST,  M.D.,  and  GEORGE  A.  PIERSOL,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Embryology 

of  Pennsylvania.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Magnificent  folio,  containing  220  pages  of  text,  illustrated  with  engravings,  and 
39  full- page,  photographic  plates  from  nature.  In  four  parts,  price,  each,  $5.  Limited 
edition,  for  sale  by  subscription  only.  Address  the  Publishers. 

must  always  retain  the  honor  of  being  the  first  of 
its  kind  written  in  the  English  language—  The 
British  Medical  Journal. 

This  work  promises  to  be  one  for  which  a  place 
must  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  anatomist, 


We  have  before  us  the  fourth  and  last  part  of 
the  latest  and  best  work  on  human  monstrosi¬ 
ties.  This  completes  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
American  medical  literature.  Typographically 
and  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  the  work  is  un¬ 
exceptionable.  In  this  last  and  final  volume 
is  presented  the  most  complete  bibliography  of 
teratological  literature  extant.  No  library  will  be 
complete  without  this  magnificent  work. — Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association . 

Altogether,  Human  Monstrosities  is  a  satisfactory 
production.  It  will  take  its  place  as  a  standard 
work  on  teratology  in  medical  libraries,  and  it 


pathologist,  obstetrician  and  teratologist.  It  is  the 
joint  production  of  an  obstetrician,  and  an  embry¬ 
ologist,  and  histologist,  and  this  fact  makes  it 
certain  that  both  the  obstetric  and  anatomical 
sides  of  the  subject  will  be  fully  represented  and 
described.  The  book  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  English-speaking  medical 
world. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


Allen’s  System  of  Human  Anatomy. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Including  Its  Medical  and  Surgical 
Relations.  For  the  use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  By  Harrison 
Allen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  an 
Introductory  Section  on  Histology  by  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmologist  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Comprising  813  double-columned  quarto  pages,  with  380 
illustrations  on  109  full  page  lithographic  plates,  many  of  which  are  in  colors,  and  241 
engravings  in  the  text.  In  six  Sections,  each  in  a  portfolio.  Price  per  Section,  $3.50; 
also  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  $23.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands  and 
open  back,  $25.00.  For  sale  by  subscription  only.  Address  the  Publishers. 

Holden’s  Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical. 

Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.  By  Luther  Holden,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London.  Second  American  from  the  third  and 
revised  English  ed.,  with  additions  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Artistic  Anatomy 
in  the  Penna.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  148  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00. 


Clarke  &  Lockwood’s  Dissector’s  Manual. 

The  Dissector’s  Manual.  By  W.  B.  Clarke,  F% 
wood,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy  at  St.  BarthcJ 
School,  London.  In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  396  ^ 
Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $1.50.  See  Students’  Series  of  Ma\ 
Messrs.Clarke  and  Lockwood  have  written  a  book 
that  can  hardly  be  rivalled  as  a  practical  aid  to  the 
dissector.  Their  purpose, which  is  “how  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  best  way  to.  display  the  anatomical 
structure,”  has  been  fully  attained.  They  excel  in 
a  lucidity  of  demonstration  and  graphic  terseness 
of  expression,  which  only  a  long  training 


L  S.,  and  C.  B.  Lock- 
vfs  Hospital  Medical 
with  49  illustrations, 
•age  30. 

_Aion  with  students  could  have 
juch  a  guide  as  this,  accompanied 
Jvea  commentary  as  Treves’  Surgical 
Appli/e^btatomy  (same  series),  no  student  could 
f deeply  and  absorbingly  interested  in  the 
udj  (^anatomy. — New  Orleans  Medical  and  Sur- 
rournal. 


Treves’  Surgical  Applied  Ai 

Surgical  Applied  Anat( 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Assists 
size  12mo.  volume  of  540  pages,  ^ 
Students’  Series  of  Manuals,  pL 


.y.  By  Frederick  Treves,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Senior 
iurgeon  at  the  London  Hospital.  In  one  pocket- 
illustrations.  Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $2.00.  See 


Bellamy’s  Surgical  (gplatomy. 

The  Studen(teftruide  to  Surgical  Anatomy :  Being  a  Description  of  the 
most  Important  Surgdealucgions  of  the  Human  Body,  and  intended  as  an  Introduction  to 
Operative  Surgery 7^§0Edward  Bellamy,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Senior  Assistant- Surgeon  to  the 
Charing- Cross  In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  300  pages,  with  50  illus.  Cloth,  $2.25. 

Wilson’^^ohian  Anatomy. 

ivN^ystem  of  Human  Anatomy,  General  and  Special.  By  Erasmus 
Wilsoi\  F/R. 

A 


S.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Gobrecht,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume 
Ipgfges,  with  397  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  leather,  $5.00. 
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.TSHORNE’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY 
D  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  edition,  revised. 
12mo.,  310  pages,  220  woodcuts.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

HORNER’S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOL¬ 


OGY.  Eighth  edition.  In  two  octavo  volumes 
of  1007  pasre».  with  320  woodcuts.  Cloth.  $B.OO. 
CLELAND’S  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  DISSEC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  12mo.,  178  pp> 
Cloth,  $1.25. 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Draper’s  Medical  Physics. 


Medical  Physics.  A  Text-book  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine. 
By  John  C.  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  In  one  octavo  vol.  of  734  pages,  with  376  woodcuts,  mostly  original.  Cloth,  $4. 


No  man  in  America  was  better  fitted  than  Dr. 
Draper  for  the  task  he  undertook  and  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine 
with  a  volume  at  once  readable  and  thorough. 
Even  to  the  student  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
physics  this  book  is  useful,  as  it  shows  him  its 
applications* to  the  profession  that  he  has  chosen. 
Dr.  Draper,  as  an  old  teacher,  knew  well  the  diffi¬ 


culties  to  be  encountered  in  bringing  his  subject 
within  the  grasp  of  the  average  student,  and  that 
he  has  succeeded  so  well  proves  once  more  that 
the  man  to  write  for  and  examine  students  is  the 
one  who  has  taught  and  is  teaching  them.  The 
book  is  well  printed  and  fully  illustrated,  and  in 
every  way  deserves  grateful  recognition. —  The 
Montreal,  Medical  Journal. 


Reichert’s  Physiology.— Preparing. 

A  Text-Book  on  Physiology.  By  Edward  T.  Reichert,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  In  one  very  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  800  pages,  fully  illustrated. 


Power’s  Human  Physiology.— Second  Edition. 

Human  Physiology.  By  Henry  Power,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Examiner  in 
Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Second  edition.  Tn  one  12mo.  vol. 
of  509  pp.,  with  68  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50.  See  Students’  Series  of  Manuals ,  p.  30. 


Robertson’s  Physiological  Physics. 


Physiological  Physics.  By  J.  McGregor  Robertson,  M.  A.,  M.  B., 
Muirhead  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  University  of  Glasgow.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
537  pages,  with  219  illus.  Limp  cloth,  $2.  See  Students’  Series  of  Manuals ,  page  30. 


The  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  explains  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  It  is  designed  as  a  man¬ 
ual  for  the  student  of  medicine,  an  auxiliary  to 
his  text-book  in  physiology,  and  it  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  useful  as  a  guide  to  his  laboratory  experi-  | 


ments.  It  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the 
practitioner.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  book  of 
reference,  concise  and  accurate,  and  as  such  we 
heartily  recommend  it.— Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


Dalton  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Doctrines  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  A  History  of  Physio¬ 
logical  Opinion  and  Discovery  in  regard  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  By  John  C. 
Dalton,  M.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  New  York.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  293  pages.  Cloth. 


Dr.  Dalton’s  work  is  the  fruit  of  the  deep  research 
of  a  cultured  mind,  and  to  the  busy  practitioner  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  instruction.  It  will 
inspire  him  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  admir¬ 


ation  for  those  plodding  wor| 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  th 
of  medical  science  as  it  no 
Medical  and  Surgical  Joun 


ourjmsC 

& 


I  olden  times, 
scent  temple 
s. — New  Orleans 


Bell’s  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology: 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology Jeffrey  Bell,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  King’s  College,  In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  561 

pages,  with  229  illustrations.  Limp  cloth,  $2.  See  St^d^ts’J^eries  of  Manuals ,  page  30. 

The  manual  is  preeminently  a  student’s  book—  [  it  the  tfet  work  in  existence  in  the  English 
clear  and  simple  in  language  and  arrangement,  language  t*>  place  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
It  is  well  and  abundantly  illustrated,  and  is  read-  studelhj- Bristol  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal. 


—Eighth  Edition. 


able  and  interesting.  On  the  whole  we  consider 

Ellis’  Demonstrations  of  Anai 

Demonstrations  of  AnMMIyT  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Human  Body  by  Dissection.  By  Ge^^Viner  Ellis,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  University  College,  London,  ^r^gj/the  eighth  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one 
very  handsome  octavo  volume  offal&pages,  with  249  illus.  Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25. 


Roberts’  Compend  of  Anatomy. 


The  Comper 
paring  for  examinatkmC 
the  University 

WOHLER’S  OUTLINES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEM¬ 
ISTRY.  Fittig.  Translated  by  Ira 

Remsen,  MM) ,  Pu.  D.  In  one  12 mo.  volume  of 
550  pagtoL  Okuh,  S3. 

LEHMAJpNS  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYS- 
IOLQGyi^Tn  one  octavo  volume  of  327  pages, 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.25. 


Anatomy.  For  use  in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  pre- 
ly  John  B.  Roberts,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  in 
plvania.  In  one  16mo.  vol.  of  196  pages.  Limp  cloth,  75  cents. 


CARPENTER’S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Edited 
bv  Henry  Power.  In  one  octavo  volume. 

CARPENTER’S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  AND 
Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Dis¬ 
ease.  With  explanations  of  scientific  words.  Small 
12mo.  178  pages.  Cloth,  60  cents. 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia. 
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Foster’s  Physiology.— New  (5th)  American  Ed.  Just  Ready. 

Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  Michael  Foster,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Prelec¬ 
tor  in  Physiology  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England.  New  (fifth)  and 
enlarged  American  from  the  fifth  and  revised  English  edition,  with  notes  and  additions. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  vol.  of  1064  pages,  with  316  illus.  Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 


It  is  unquestionably  the  standard  text  book  on 
physiology  for  students  and  practitioners.  The 
moderate  price  of  this  well-issued  book  at  once 
shows  how  popular  the  work  has  become.  The 
style  is  plain  enough  even  for  the  beginner;  the 
details  are  sufficient  for  the  teacher;  and  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  topics  is  well-ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  advantage  of  the  practitioner. — 
Virginia  Medical  Monthly ,  January,  1894. 

Foster's  Physiology  is  an  accepted  text-book  in 
almost  every  medical  college  in  this  country,  and 
already  commended  to  all  medical  students.  For 
the  physician  who  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  all  that 
is  new  that  is  true  in  medicine,  a  work  like  this 
is  a  necessity.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and 
are  well  printed. —  The  Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic , 
June  9,  1894. 

One  cannot  read  a  single  chapter  without  being 


impressed  with  the  care  that  the  author  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it.  Apparently  nothing  that  is  known 
up  to  the  present  year  concerning  vital  processes 
has  escaped  his  painstaking  attention.  The  details 
receive  the  fullest  consideration.  The  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  this  last  edition  are 
caused  by  an  effort  to  explain  more  fully  and  at 
greater  length  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  and  important  topics.  The  publishers 
have  subjected  it  to  the  searching  revision  of  one 
of  the  foremost  American  professors  of  physio¬ 
logy.  We  have  nothing  but  words  of  the  highest 
praise  for  the  classical  and  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  written,  as  well  as  for  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  the  publishers  for  selling  such  a  large 
work,  and  one  which  must  necessarily  be  very 
costly  to  produce,  for  an  extremely  moderate 
price. — The  Canada  Medical  Record ,  March,  1894. 


Dalton’s  Physiology— Seventh  Edition. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  John  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  etc.  Seventh  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  rewritten.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  722  pages,  with  252  beau¬ 
tiful  engravings  on  wood.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00, 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  book  it  has  u~' 


been  a  favorite,  owing  as  well  - to  the  author’s 
renown  as  an  oral  teacher  as  to  the  charm  of 
simplicity  with  which,  as  a  writer,  he  always 
succeeds  in  investing  even  intricate  subjects. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  him  to  observe  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  his  work,  written  for  students 
and  practitioners,  is  quoted  by  other  writers  on 
physiology.  This  fact  attests  its  value,  and,  in 
great  measure,  its  originality.  It  now  needs  no 
such  seal  of  approbation,  however,  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  studied  it  in  its  various  editions 


have  never  been  in  any  doubt  as  to  its  sterling 
worth.— A.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

Professor  Dalton’s  well-known  and  deservedly- 
appreciated  work  has  long  passed  the  stage  at 
which  it  could  be  reviewed  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
The  work  is  eminently  one  for  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  since  it  treats  most  fully  of  those  branches 
of  physiology  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  The  work  is 
one  which  we  can  highly  recommend  to  all  our 
readers. — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


Chapman’s  Human  Physiology. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.  By  Henry  C.  Chapman,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Collie  of  Philadelphia. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  925  pages,  with  605  engravings.  C1<^1^$^50  ;  leather,  $6.50. 

It  represents  very  fully  the  existing  state  of' 
physiology.  The  present  work  has  a  special  value 
to  the  student  and  practitioner  as  devoted  more 
to  the  practical  application  of  well-known  truths 
which  the  advance  of  science  has  given  to  the 
profession  in  this  department,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  foundation  of  rational  medicine. — Buf¬ 
falo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Matters  which  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  are  lucidly  expressed;  tech- 


nicarmatters  are  gi^nVn -tninute  detail;  elabo¬ 
rate  directions  are^pfeted  for  the  guidance  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  laWn^fery.  In  every  respect  the 
work  fulfils  its^ipmmise,  whether  as  a  complete 
treatise  for  tjb»  srodent  or  for  the  physician ;  for 
the  former  tfti$3o  complete  that  he  need  look  no 
farther,  a&Nfe^  latter  will  find  entertainment  and 
instruqtfop^fn  an  admirable  book  of  reference. — 
Nq/rfkyfcyiflina  Medical  Journal. 


y- 

tudents.  By  Alfred  T.  Schofield, 
ital.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  380  pages,  with 
tuning  30  figures.  Clotli,  $2.00. 


Schofield’s  Elementary  Physiolog 

Elementary  Physiology  ^foWst 

M.  D.,  Late  House  Physician  London  J 
227  engravings  and  2  colored  platesfcq 

Frankland  &  Japp’s  I^rljamc  Chemistry. 

T - ™ - jgy  -g  Frankland,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 

ience,  London.,  and  F.  R.  J app,  F.  I.  C.,  Assistant 


Inorganic  Chem^ry. 

Chemistry  in  the  NormalfSctlool  of  Science, 

Professor  of  Chemistry^ir^tfie  Normal  School  of  Science,  London.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  67VH»dSes  with  51  woodcuts  and  2  plates.  Cloth,  $3.75  ;  leather,  $4.75. 

Clowes’  Qualitative  Analysis.— Third  Edition. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Practical  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 
Inorganf^3$nalysis.  Specially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  hy  Beginners.  By  Frank  Clowes,  D.  Sc.,  London,  Senior  Science-Master 
at  theJK&h  School,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  etc.  Third  American  from  the  fourth  and 
lish  edition.  I  a  one  12mo.  vol.  of  387  pages,  with  55  illus.  Cloth,  $2.50. 


ARSEN’S  ELEMENTARY  QUANTITATIVE 
ALYSIS.  Translated,  with  notes  and  addi¬ 
tions,  by  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 


fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School, 
University  of  Penna.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  324 
pages,  with  36  illus.  Cloth,  $2.00. 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Attfield’s  Chemistry—  New  (14th)  Edition.  Just  Ready. 

Chemistry,  General,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical;  including  the 
Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principles  of  the 
Science,  and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  By  John  Attfield,  M.  A., 
Ph.D.,  F.  I.C.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  Fourtrenth  edition,  specially  revised  by  the  Author 
for  America,  to  accord  with  the  new  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  794 
pages,  with  88  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.75;  leather,  $3.25. 

This  work  has  long  been  a  standard,  and  will  need 
no  introduction.  It  occupies  a  unique  position, 
for,  although  it  is  a  complete  manual  of  chemistry, 
it  has  been  arranged  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  physician  and  pharmacist.  The  work 
is  made  to  correspond  with  the  last  edition  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  The  present  edition 
contains  such  alterations  and  additions  as  seemed 
necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the  latest 
developments  of  chemical  principles  and  the 
latest  applications  of  chemistry  to  pharmacy. 

The  fact  that  this  work  now  appears  in  its  four¬ 
teenth  edition  is  abundant  proof  that  it  supplies 
a  distinct  want. —  Univ.  Med.  Magazine ,  Dec.,  1894. 


Attfield  is  the  most  widely  knnvn  and  the  most 
extensively  used  chemistry  that  has  ever  been 
published  in  the  English  language.  This  manual 
is  a  systematic  exponent  of  the  general  truths  of 
chemistry, and  is  written  mainly  for  pupils,  assist¬ 
ants  and  principals  engaged  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy.  It  will  be  found  equally  useful  as  a 
reading  hook  for  students  having  no  opportunities 
of  attending  lectures  or  performing  experiments, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  text-book  for  college 
pupils.  Attfield’s  Chemistry  can  lay  claim  to  unex¬ 
ampled  popularity. —  The  Charlotte  Medical  Journal, 
October,  1894. 


Simon’s  Chemistry— New  (5th)  Edition.  Just  Ready. 

Manual  of  Chemistry.  A  Guide  to  Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  for  Begin¬ 
ners  in  Chemistry.  A  Text-book,  specially  adapted  for  Students  of  Pharmacy  and  Medi¬ 
cine.  By  W.  Simon,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pharmacy.  New  (4th)  edition.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  490  pp.,  with  44  woodcuts  and 
7  colored  plates  illustrating  56  of  the  most  important  chemical  tests.  Cloth,  $3.25. 

A  notice  of  the  previous  edition  is  appended. 

dard  of  comparison  for  tests  depending  on  colors,, 
and  frequently  upon  their  changes.  To  the  prac¬ 
titioner,  who  is  likely  to  be  confronted  at  any  time 
with  important  pathological  or  toxicological  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  by  the  test-tube,  the  volume 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value.  Such  it  has  proved 
in  the  past,  and  the  author  has  accordingly  been 
enabled,  through  frequent  and  thorough  revisions 
to  keep  his  work  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  its  science  and  the  best  methods  of  its- 
presentation.— Kansas  City  Medical  Index. 


A  work  which  rapidly  parses  to  its  fourth  edition 
needs  no  further  proof  of  having  achieved  a  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  present  case  the  claims  to  favor  are 
obvious.  Emanating  from  an  experienced  teacher 
of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  closely  adapted  to  their  needs.  This  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  careful  selection  and  clear 
presentation  of  its  subject  matter,  but  by  the 
colored  plates  of  reactions,  which  form  a  unique 
feature.  Every  teacher  will  appreciate  the  saving 
of  his  own  time,  and  the  advantages  a  cruing  to 
the  student  from  a  permanent  and  accurate  sran 


Fownes’  Chemistry— Twelfth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry ;  TheoreticalWSiPJactical.  By 
George  Fownes,  Ph.  D.  Embodying  Watts’  Physical  and  Inorg£p[f*Chemistry.  New 
American,  from  the  twelfth  English  edition.  In  one  large  royaLfJ^Hio.  volume  of  1061 
pages,  with  168  engravings  and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $2.75^fehiher,  $3.25. 


Fownes’  Chemistry  has  been  a  standard  text¬ 
book  upon  chemistry  for  many  years.  Its  merits 
are  very  fully  known  by  chemists  and  physicians 
everywhere  in  this  country  and  in  England.  As 
the  science  has  advanced  by  the  making  of  new 
discoveries,  the  work  has  been  revised  so  as  to 
keep  it  abreast  of  the  times.  It  has  steadily 
maintained  its  position  as  a  text- book  with  medi¬ 


cal  students.  In 
Light  and  Electri 
influence  exejf 
action  upon 
important  kir7|i 


s^dVkare  treated  fully:  Heat, 
ncluding  Magnetism.  The 
>y  these  forces  in  chemical 
and  disease,  etc.,  is  of  the  most 
d  should  be  familiar  to  every 


medic*]  j^gt'itioner.  We  can  commend  the 
work  M  one  of  the  very  best  text-books  upon 
cheip4tj%  extant. — Cincinnati  Med.  News. 


Bloxam’s  Chemistry— Fifth  Edi 

Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  9^&tiiic.  By  Charles  L.  Bloxam,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  King’s  College,  LoniWwjNIew  American  from  the  fifth  London 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  as  improved.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 


volume  of  727  pages,  with  292  illust] 
Comment  from  us  on  this  standaMKw\rl^  is  al¬ 
most  superfluous.  It  differs  widelyfin  Scope  and 
aim  from  that  of  Attfield,  and  in  its  equally 

beyond  criticism.  It  adopts  the  most  direct  meth¬ 
ods  in  stating  the  principles,  IfjnfedflJeses  and  facts 
of  the  science.  Its  lan^uag^ijrW^erse  and  lucid, 
and  its  arrangement  of  marte»  so  logical  in  se¬ 
quence  that  the  stud^n^^r  has  occasion  to 


Cloth,  $2.00 ;  leather,  $3.00. 
complain  that  chemistry  is  a  hard  study.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  experimental  illustrations  of 
chemical  principles  and  phenomena,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  these  experiments.  The  book 
maintains  the  position  it  has  always  held  as  one  of 
the  best  manuals  of  general  chemistry  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.— Detroit  Lancet. 


Luff’s 


Manu&Nff  Chemistry. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry.  For  the  use  of  students  of  medicine.  By  Arthur 
P.  Luff,  ]\LS^B.  Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicological  Chemistry, 
St.  Mary’sSKtjpJtal  Medical  School,  London.  In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  522  pages,  with  36 
vih&s.^Clr"1  ” 


engravin 


Moth,  $2.00.  See  Students ’  Series  of  Manuals ,  page  30. 


(TjGreene’s  Manual  of  Medical  Chemistry.  For  the  use  of  Students.  By 
H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
In  one  12mo.  volume  of  310  pages,  with  74  illus.  Cloth,  $1.75. 


n: 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Chemistry — (Continued),  Pharmacy. 


Caspari’s  Pharmacy— In  Press. 

A  Text-Book  on  Pharmacy,  for  Students  and  Pharmacists.  By 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr,  Ph.  G.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacyin  the 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Joint  Editor  of  The  National  Dispensatory  of  1891.  1 

one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  richly  illustrated.  .  „  v 

The  author  is  widely  known  as  joint  editor  of  The  National  Dispensatory  (see  next  p  ©  ) 
and  as  Pi^fessor  of  Pharmacy  in  one  of  the  foremost  pharmaceutical  colleges  in  America. 
He  “t^fow  excep^nally  qualified  to  prepare  a  work  of  the  highest  ment,  both  as  a 
text-book  for  students,  and  as  a  practical  reference  for  pharmacists  m  all  the  multifariou 
details  of  their  operations.  Modern  in  every  particular ;  convenient  in  size  through  avoid¬ 
ance  of  obselete  and  unnecessary  matter,  richly  illustrated  and  issued  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Caspari’s  Pharmacy  is  equally  assured  of  immediate  popularity  with  pharmacists  .and  o 
adoption  as  the  standard  text-book  for  pharmaceutical  students. 

Vaughan  &  Novy  on  Ptomaines  and  Leucomaines.— 2d  Edition. 

Ptomaines,  Leucomaines  and  Bacterial  Proteids ;  or  the  Chemi- 
cal  Factors  in  the  Causation  of  Disease.  By  Victor  C.  \  a  ugh  an,  Ph.  D., 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  h  rederick  G. 
Nowf  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chemistry  in  lhe 
Michigan.  Hew  (second)  edition.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  vol.  of  389  pages  Cloth,  $2  25. 

g  --  ■■  - -  and  sanitarian.  It  contains  information  whicn 

is  not  easily  obtained  elsewhere,  and  which  is 
of  a  kind  that  no  medical  thinker  should  be 
without—  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 


This  book  is  one  that  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  modern  physician  who  accepts 
bacterial  pathology  cannot  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  this  subject  unless  he  has  carefully 
perused  it.  To  the  toxicologist  the  subject  is 
alike  of  great  import,  as  well  as  to  the  hygienist 


Sciences. 


Remsen’s  Theoretical  Chemistry— Fourth  Edition. 

Principles  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Chemical  Compounds.  By  Ira  Eemsen,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  oi  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Fourth  and  thoroughly  revised  edi- 
tion.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  325  pages.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

.  _  •  i  _  i  • •  n . 


The  fourth  edition  of  Professor  Remsen’s  well- 
known  book  comes  again,  enlarged  and  revised. 
Each  edition  has  enhanced  its  value.  We  may  say 
without  hesitation  that  it  is  a  standard  work  on 
the  theory  of  chemistry,  not  excelled  and  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  other  in  any  language.  Its  trans- 


lation  into  German  and  Italian  speaks  for  its  ex¬ 
alted  position  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
by  the  most  prominent  chemists.  We  claim  for 
this  little  work  a  leading  place  in  the  chemical 
literature  of  this  country.—  The  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


Charles’  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

The  Elements  of  Physiological  and  Pathc*j«ic*il  Chemistry.  A 
Handbook  for  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners.  ComeifipTg  a  general  account  of 
Nutrition,  Foods  and  Digestion,  and  the  Chemistry  tirades  Organs,  Secrehons  and 
Excretions  of  the  Body  in  Health  and  in  Disease.  To^Gper  with  the  methods  for  pre¬ 
paring  or  separating  their  chief  constituents,  as  alsaJCjlieir  examination  in  a » 

an  outline  syllabus  of  a  practical  course  of  instrue^for  students  !}^ 

Charles  M  D  F.  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  formerly  AssisKBifEI'ofessor  and  Demonstrator  of  Chem- 
rs^  and  ’ctmical  Physics,  Queen’s  College,  ©0?  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  463  pages,  with  38  woodcuts  and  1  coloreltplate.  Cloth,  $3.50. 


Dr.  Charles  is  fully  impressed  with  the  imp 
tance  and  practical  reach  of  his  subject,  andr 
has  treated  it  in  a  competent  and  instructiv^oa’ 
ner.  We  cannot  recommend  a  better  hfloKJftm- 
the  present.  In  fact,  it  fills  a  gap  in  metkjl  text¬ 
books,  and  that  is  a  thing  which  can  said 


nowadays.  Dr.  Charles  has  devoted  much  space 
to  the  elucidation  ot  urinary  mysteries.  He  does 
this  with  much  detail,  and  yet  in  a  practical  and 
intelligible  manner.  In  fact,  the  author  has  filled 
his  book  with  many  practical  hints. — Medical  Rec¬ 
ord. 


v 


Hoffmann  and  Powers  Medicinal  Analysis.  . 

A  Manual  ojfctieinical  Analysis,  as  applied  to  the  Examination  of  Medi- 
cinal  Chet^d  A^lparations.  Being  a  Guide  for  the  Determ.na^n  of  their 
Identity  and  Qual  JtyCrtid  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities  and  Adulterations.  *  or  the 
use  of  PharmaeistsS^sicians,  Druggists  and  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and  Pharmace  - 
tical  and  Medi«j©lidents.  By  Frederick  Hoffmann,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  Public  Analyst  to 
the  State  ofkVO*iTork,  and  Frederick  B.  Power,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Ghem- 
istrv  in  tk^SMidelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Third  edition  entirely  rewritten  and 
much  enhS&d.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  with  179  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.25. 

Race’s  Clinical  Chemistry.  „  .  . .  , 

N  V  fii jnieai  Chemistry.  By  Charles  H.  Balfe,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  P.,  Assistant 
■siciaiP  at  the  London  Hospital.  In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  314  pages, 
rith  16  illus.  Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $1.50.  See  Students  Senes  of  Manuals,  page  30. 
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Publishers.  706.  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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JUST  READY— NEW  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION. 

The  National  Dispensatory. 

„  Containing  the  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  including  those  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references  to  the  French  Codex.  By  Alfred 
Stille,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  John  M.  Maisch,  Phar.  D.,  late 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Secretary 
to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  Ph.  G.,  Professor 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  anj  Henry  C.  C.  Maisch, 
Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.  New  (fifth)  edition,  thoroughly  revised  in  accordance  with  the  new  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  (Seventh  Decennial  Revision,  1894).  in  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo 
volume  of  1910  pages,  with  320  engravings.  Cloth,  $7.25,  leather,  $8.00.  With  Ready 
Reference  Thumb  letter  Index,  cloth,  $7.75 ;  leather,  $8.50. 

ON  the  first  appearance  of  The  National  Dispensatory  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  at  once 
recognized  by  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical  professions  as  satisfying  the  need 
for  a  work  affording  all  necessary  information  upon  its  subject,  with  authoritative 
accuracy,  and  with  a  completeness  and  convenience  attainable  only  by  the  exclusion  of 
obsolete  matter.  Its  success  in  filling  this  want  is  fully  attested  by  the  rapid  demand  for 
five  editions,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  has  been  well  used  in  successive  revisions, 
each  placing  it  abreast  of  the  day  and  maintaining  the  characteristics  which  had  won  for 
it  a  leading  position. 

Of  all  its  issues  the  present  embodies  the  results  of  the  most  exhaustive  revision. 
The  sweeping  changes  in  the  new  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  are  thoroughly  incorpor¬ 
ated,  with  official  authorization  of  the  Committee  of  Revision,  and  full  use  has  been  made 
of  all  valuable  material  in  the  latest  issues  of  foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  The  volume  is 
accordingly  rich  in  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  information,  with  data,  formulas,  tables, 
etc.,  gathered  from  all  official  sources,  but  this  constitutes  only  a  single  department  of  its 
usefulness.  As  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  latest  and  best  therapeutical  knowledge  it  deals 
not  only  with  all  official  drugs,  but  also  with  all  the  new  synthetic  remedies  of  value 
and  with  the  unofficial  prep  irations  now  so  largely  in  use.  Pharmacists  will  appreciate 
its  systematic  descriptions  of  the  materia  medica,  its  clear  explanations  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  processes  and  tests,  and  its  illustrations  of  important  drugs  and  of  the 
most  improved  apparatus.  Physicians  will  readily  perceive  the  indispensable  assistance 
offered  by  its  authoritative  statements  as  to  the  efficacy  of  drugs  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  medical  advances.  Arranged  alphabetically  in  the  text,  thi&soformation  is 
placed  most  suggestively  at  command  by  the  recommendations  groupecte&je^the  various 
Diseases  in  the  Therapeutical  Index.  Together  with  the  General  Ind^Njus  covers  more 
than  one  hundred  treble-columned  pages  containing  25,000  referewd(£/  The  immensity 
of  detail  composed  in  this  single  volume  of  1900  pages  is  thu^S^t  forcibly  indicated. 
Though  the  present  edition  contains  far  more  matter  than  its  j/TfcwScessor  it  is  maintained 
at  the  same  price  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  demand,  ^{taiglits  and  Measures  are 
given  in  both  Ordinary  and  Metric  Systems. 

In  brief  the  new  edition  of  The  National  Dispdischml  is  presented  to  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  professions  as  the  equivalent  of^  library  of  pharmaceutical  and 

therapeutic  information ;  it  is  the  standard  of  accuracy,  the  embodiment  of  completeness 
without  inconvenient  bulk,  and  a  marvel  of  cheap  wing  to  the  widespread  demand 
for  it  as  the  authority.  ^  ^ 

L>  tests.  The  therapeutical  portion  has  been  re- 


;  authority, 

The  careful  examination  of  this  large  volume, 
will  strike  the  reader  with  surprise  at  the  grei  ~ 
number  of  new  articles  added,  and  the  amou 
useful  and  accuiate  information  regardin 
properties,  methods  of  preparation  and  tlr 
tical  effects.  The  large  number  of  new^s^cles 
containing  all  the  latest  synthetic  remjdjjs  and 
unofficial  remedies,  compass  the  efitireiTange  of 
available  information  in  the  line  oiVtii^fwork.  A 
together  1 


number  of  very  complete  tables^fcogetner  with  all 
the  official  re-agents  and  solutmfcOfor  qualitative 
and  quantitative  tests,  appea^iimhe  appendix. 

Altogether  this  work  maint/mj  ns  previous  high 
reputation  for  accuracy  .Jf^pfrical  usefulness  and 
encyclopsedic  scope,  indispensable  alike  to 

the  pharmacist  amO^h^Tcian.  Every  druggist 
knows  of  it  and  ulfe^Tyand  almost  every  physi¬ 
cian  properly  consulr^u  when  desirous  of  settling 
all  doubtful  questions  regarding  the  properties, 
preparation  aaj^wies  of  drugs.— Medical  Record, 

April  7, 189lNTj  J 

The  d^ecriptmns  of  materia  medica  are  clear, 
thorougjfitod  systematic,  as  are  also  the  explana-  uwhium 

tions^acV&fcremical  and  pharmaceutical  processes  |  Practitioner ,  March,  1894. 


led  with  equal  care  and  the  statements  of  the 
tion  and  uses  have  been  arranged  not  only 
phabetically  under  the  various  drugs,  but  for 
practical  medical  usefulness  have  also  been  placed 
at  the  instant  command  of  those  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  treatment  of  special  diseases  by 
being  arranged  under  the  various  diseases  in  a 
therapeutical  index.  The  readiness  with  which 
any  of  the  vast  amount  of  information  contained 
in  this  work  is  made  available  is  indicated  by  the 
twenty- five  thousand  references  in  the  two  in¬ 
dexes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — Boston  Medical 


and  Suraical  Journal ,  April,  1894. 

It  is  the  official  guide  for  the  medical  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  professions.— Buffalo  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Journal ,  March,  1894. 

The  book  is  recommended  most  highly  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  the  physician  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  druggist  in  his  every-day  work. —  The 
Therapeutic  Gazelte,  March,  1894. 

This  edition  of  the  Dispensatory  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  national  standard. — The  North  American 
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Hare’s  Text-Book  of  Practical  Therapeutics —New  (4th)  Edition. 

A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Therapeutics ;  With  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Application  of  Remedial  Measures  to  Disease  and  their  Employment  upon  a  Rational 
Basis.  By  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia ;  Sec.  of  Convention  for  Revision  of  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1890.  With  special  chapters  by  Drs.  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  Edward 
Martin  and  Barton  C.  Hirst.  New  (4th)  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume 
of  740  pages.  Cloth,  $3.75 ;  leather,  $4.75.  Just  ready. 

We  deem  the  portion  of  the  work  descriptive  of  general  practitioner,  and  its  appreciation  by  the 
remedies  admirable  by  reason  of  the  clearness  medical  student.  Its  wide  application  to  the 
and  conciseness  with  which  it  is  written.  The  practical  needs  of  every-day  medicine  corn- 
descriptions  of  diseases,  though  exceedingly  mended  it  frorm  the  first  to  the  progressive  and 
brief,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  explicit  and  so 
expressed  as  to  render  tha  work  a  very  practical 
text-book,  and  also  one  which  will  serve  prac¬ 
titioners  for  ready  reference.  The  methods  of 
treatment  are  at  once  sensible  and  practical.  The 
more  experienced  the  practitioner  who  turns  to 
this  book  for  reference,  the  more  sure  will  be  the 
approval  of  the  methods  of  treatment  here  pro 
posed.  We  anticipate  a  still  more  favorable  re¬ 
ception  of  the  present  edition  by  reason  of  the 
added  value  which  comes  from  its  thorough 
revision  and  enlargement.— The  North  American 
Practitioner ,  October,  1894. 

The  fact  that  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work  has 
appeared  within  four  years  attests  its  value  to  the 


working  therapeutist.  It  is  not  only  knowing 
what  to  give,  but  when  and  where  to  give,  and 
how  the  drug  will  act  in  given  conditions,  that 
makes  one  a  scientific  practitioner  rather  than  an 
ignorant  empiric.  The  book  in  such  respects 
supplies  every  need.  The  author  is  well  known 
as  a  progressive  therapeutist,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  all  the  new  or  valuable  drugs  receive 
their  lull  share  of  attention,  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
to  say  in  this,  as  with  other  features,  that  the  book 
is  up-to-date  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  therapeutical  needs  of  the  practitioner.  The 
work  has  also  been  revised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  uniform  with  the  United  States  Pharma • 
ropce  a. —  Mtdic.nl  Record ,  October  20, 1894. 


A  System  of  Practical  Therapeutics 

BY  AHERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  AUTHORS. 

Edited  by  HOBART  AITORY  HARE,  IT.  D. 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

In  a  series  of  contributions  by  seventy-eight  eminent  authorities  In  three  large 
octavo  volumes  of  3544  page*,  with  434  illustrations.  Price,  per  volume:  Cloth,  $5.00; 
leather,  $6.00;  half  Russia,  $7.00.  For  sale  by  subscription  only .  Address  the  Publishers. 
'Full  prospectus  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  various  divisions  have  been  elaborated  by 
men  selected  in  view  of  their  special  fitness.  In 
every  case  there  is  to  be  found  a  clear  and  concise 
description  of  the  disease  under  consideration, 
corresponding  with  the  most  recent  and  well- 
established  views  of  the  subject.  In  treating  of 
the  employment  of  remedies  and  therapeutical 
measures,  the  writers  have  been  singularly  happy 
in  giving  in  a  definite  way  the  exact  methods  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  results  obtained,  both  by  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  so  that  one  might  venture  with 
confidence  to  use  remedies  with  which  he  was 
previously  entirely  unfamiliar.  The  practitioner 
could  hardly  desire  a  book  on  practical  thera¬ 
peutics  which  he  eould  consult  with  more  interest 
and  profit.—  The  North  American  Practitioner. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  beyond  that  of  any 
previous  one  on  the  subject.  The  goal,  after  all, 

Maisch’s  Materia  Medica. 

A  Manual  of  Organic  Materii 

of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  F< 
and  Physicians.  By  John  M.  Maisch,, 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharm 
very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  5' 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  fcj^igjjlifessor 
Maisch’s  work.  It  presents  no  wealvfent,  even 
for  the  most  severe  critic.  The  toqtfTrany  sustains 
the  wide  and  well-earned  repuptidWr  its  popular 
author.  After  a  careful  peruialdf  the  book,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recomnmncPflfaisch’s  Manual 


is  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  a  work  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  its  successful  management  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  of  vast  use  to  humanity.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  therapeutic  resources,  whether 
the  treatment  be  confined  to  the  mere  administra¬ 
tion  of  drugs,  or  allowed  its  more  extended  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  management  of  disease,  have  so 
greatly  multiplied  within  the  last  few  years  as  to 
render  previous  treatiseasAlittle  value.  Herein 
will  be  found  the  greai%aluj  of  flare’s  encyclo¬ 
pedic  work,  which  grcffl^together  within  a  single 
series  of  volumes most  modern  methods 
known  in  the  maffl^ernent  of  disease.  We  can¬ 
not  commend  Jplte^  System  of  Practical  Thera¬ 
peutics  too  hijffcdW  it  stands  out  first  and  foremost 
as  a  workUdLJtt!  consulted  by  authors,  teachers, 
and  phvg^wls  throughout  the  world. — Buffalo 
Medical  <truho)/raica  '■  Journal. 


^  dica ;  Being  a  Guide  to  Materia  Medica 
_  ie  Use  of  Students,  Druggists,  Pharmacists 
ar.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in 
ew  (fifth)  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one 
with  270  engravings.  Cloth,  $3.00. 
of  Organic  Materia  Medica  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  thus  far  published. 
Its  usefulness  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  and 
students,  druggists,  pharmacists  and  physicians 
should  all  possess  a  copy  of  such  a  valuable 
book. — Medical  News. 


and  Materia  Medica. 


Edes’  Therapj 

A  Text-Book  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  Intended  for  the 
Use  of  StudejS^wd  Practitioners.  By  Robert  T.  Edes,  M.D.,  Jackson  Professor  of 
Clinical  MeflSSbe  in  Harvard  University.  Octavo,  544  pp.  Cloth,  $3.50 ;  leather,  $4.50. 


COHEN’SjVANDBOOK  OF  APPLIED  THERA- 
PEUy>^f\  Being  a  Study  of  Principles  Applic- 
ableandail  Exposition  of  Methods  Employed 
iimhe^ftanagement  of  the  Sick.  Bv  Solomon 
96liWCohen,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
/^fheand  Applied  Therapeutics  in  the  Philadel- 
>^liia  Polyclinic.  In  one  large  12mo.  volume, 

(v 


with  illustrations.  Preparing. 

STILLE’S  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA 
MEDICA.  A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Action 
and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their 
Description  and  History.  Fourth  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged.  In  two  octavo  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  1936  pages.  Cloth, $10.00 ;  leather,  $12.00. 
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NEW  (7th)  EDITION.  JUST  READY. 

FLINT’S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y.  New  (7th)  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Fred- 
ekick  P.  Henry,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  1143  pages,  with  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00. 

Its  peculiar  excellences  and  its  breadth  of  con¬ 
ception  have  made  it  a  recognized  authority  from 
the  time  its  first  edition  appeared.  The  author 


was  a  born  teacher,  an  indefatigable  observer,  a 
painstaking  worker  and  a  thorough  medical  phi¬ 
losopher.  His  clinical  pictures  of  diseases  are 
models  of  graphic  description,  minuteness  of 
detail  and  breadth  of  treatment  This  may  appear 
to  be  high  praise,  but  the  work  has  so  well  earned 
its  leading  p’ace  in  medical  literature  that  but  one 
view  can  be  expressed  concerning  its  general 
character  as  a  text-book.  The  editor  has  done  his 
part  in  bringing  it  up  to  date,  not  only  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  treatment  and  the  adaptation  of  the  newer 
remedies,  but  has  made  numerous  additions  in 
the  shape  of  the  newly  discovered  forms  of  disease, 
and  has  elaborated  much  in  the  commoner  forms 
which  the  recent  advances  have  made  necessary. 
The  element  of  treatment  is  by  no  means  ne¬ 
glected  ;  in  fact,  by  the  editor  a  fresh  stimulus  is 
given  to  this  neoessary  department  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  all  the  new  and  leading  thera¬ 
peutic  agents. — Medical  Record ,  October  20, 1894. 


f  Among  the  large  number  of  new  books  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  w4nch  have  been  presented 
to  the  profession  within  the  last  few  years,  there 
is  none  which  will  stand  better  in  the  present  or 
in  the  future  than  the  seventh  edition  of  this 
book.  It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  Dr.  Flint’s 
book  that  its  descriptions  of  clinical  cases  and  of 
the  practical  side  of  diseases  have  always  been 
wonderfully  true  to  life.  Further  than  this,  we 
think  the  profession  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
the  pub’ishers,  in  obtaining  an  editor,  chose  one 
so  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  revise  and  bring  up 
to  date  those  articles  in  connection  with  which 
the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  medical 
study,  for  Dr  Henry  represents  at  once  that  side 
of  professional  life  which  appreciates  all  that  is 
good  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  so  optimistic  as 
io  swallow  in  addition  much  that  is  bad.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  profession,  the  teachers,  and  the 
students  of  the  country  will  appreciate  this  volume 
as  being  one  of  the  best  all-around  text-books 
which  they  can  obtain. — Therapeutic  Gazette,  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1894. 


Hartshorne’s  Essentials  of  Practice.— Fifth  Edition. 

Essentials  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  A  Handbook 

for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  lately  Professor 
of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
rewritten.  In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  669  pages,  with  144  illus.  Cloth,  $2.75 ;  half  leather,  $3. 

Farquharson’s  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.— 4th  Ed. 

A  Guide  to  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  ByIIobert  Far- 
quharson,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  P.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  aF^^mary’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  Medical  School,  London.  Fourth  American,  from  the  fourJjJ\phigiish  edition. 
Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  By  Frank  Wfcj^BURY,  M.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  MedidnCNin  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  vpjJ^581  pp.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

It  may  correctly  be  regarded  as  the  most  modern  copceias,  as  well  . 

work  of  its  kind.  It  is  concise,  yet  complete,  important nev^ 

Containing  an  account  of  all  remedies  that  have  dispensator 
a  place  in  the  British  and  United  States  Pharma- 

Brnce’s  Materia  Medica  and  Ther| 


Materia  Medica  and  Therapeut: 

ment.  By  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.  D.,  F.  I 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Charing-Cri 
12mo.  volume  of  591  pages.  Cloth,  $1.5f 
The  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of 
are  given  with  great  fulness,  and  the  indic&uV 
its  rational  employment  inthepracticaWCNi&ment 
of  disease  are  pointed  out.  The  M€ffce|y|JVledica 

Ser  contains  all  that  is  necessanv  foAa  medical 
ent  to  know  at  the  present  da^^/The  third 


^considering  all  non-official  but 
Sfit  becomes  in  fact  a  miniature 
fcific  Medical  Journal. 


-Fifth  Edition. 

_  An  Introduction  to  Rational  Treat¬ 
'll  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 
fispital,  London.  Fifth  edition.  In  one 
Students ’  Series  of  Manuals ,  page  30. 
part  of  the  book  contains  an  outline  of  general 
therapeutics,  each  of  the  symptoms  of  the  body 
being  taken  in  turn,  and  the  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  illustrated.  A  lengthy  notice  of  a  book  so  well 
known  is  unnecessary.— Med.  Chronicle. 


FLINT’S  PRACTICAL  TREMdSE  ON  THE 
DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOJT^D  TREATMENT 
OF  DISEASES  OF  T30^EART.  Second  re¬ 
vised  and  enlargecfrMitron.  In  one  octavo  vol¬ 
ume  of  550  page.«F%ith  a  plate.  Cloth,  $4. 

FLINT  ON  PHT^PStS  In  one  octavo  volume 
of  442  pages.  Cldto>$3.50. 

FLINT’S  ESSAYS  ON  CONSERVATIVE  MEDI¬ 
CINE  ANUjKikNDRED  TOPICS.  In  one  very 
handsonTO  royal  12mo.  volume  of  210  pages. 

ciot.htfti.slir' 

REATISE  ON  FEVER.  In  one  8vo. 
^f  354  pages.  Cloth,  $2.25.  * 

!  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF 


FEVER.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  308  pages. 
Cloth,  $2.50. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  FEVER,  in  its  Histori¬ 
cal,  Pathological,  Etiological  and  Therapeutical 
Relations.  Two  octavo  vols.,  1468  pp.  Cloth,  $7.00. 

BRUNTON’S  PHARMACOLOGY,  THERAPEU¬ 
TICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.  Octavo,  1305 
pages,  230  illustrations. 

HERMANN’S  EXPERIMENTAL  PHARMACOL¬ 
OGY.  A  Handbook  of  Methods  for  Determining 
the  Physiological  Action  of  Drugs.  Translated, 
with  the  Author’s  permission,  and  with  exten¬ 
sive  additions,  by  R.  M.  Smith,  M.  D.  12mo., 
199  pages,  with  32  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
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Lyman’s  Practice  of  Medicine. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  For  the  Use  of  Medical 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Henry  M.  Lyman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  925  pages,  with  170  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.75;  leather,  $5.75. 


Professor  Lyman’s  valued  and  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  here  reduced  in  text-book  form,  is  indeed 
very  valuable  both  to  college  students  and  physi¬ 
cians.  In  this  work  we  have  an  excellent  tieatise 
on  the  practice  of  medicine,  written  by  one  who 
is  not  only  familiar  with  his  subject,  but  who  has 
also  learned  through  practical  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  what  are  the  needs  of  the  student  and  how 
to  present  the  facts  to  his  mind  in  the  most  readily 
assimilable  form.  Each  subject  is  taken  up  irf 
order,  treated  clearly  but  briefly,  and  dismissed 
when  all  has  been  said  that  need  be  said  in  order 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  under  discussion.  The  reader  is  not  con¬ 
fused  by  having  presented  to  him  a  variety  of 
different  methoos  of  treatment,  among  which  he 
is  left  to  choose  the  one  most  easy  of  execution, 
but  the  author  describes  the  one  which  is,  in  his 
judgment,  the  best.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
student  and  even  the  practitioner,  should  be 
taught  the  most  approved  method  of  treatment. 
The  practical  and  busy  physician,  who  wants  to 


ascertain  in  a  short  time  all  the  necessary  facts 
concerning  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  any  dis¬ 
ease  will  find  here  a  safe  and  convenient  guide. — 
The  Charlotte  Medical  Journal. 

The  reader  of  the  above  volume  will  be  at  once 
struck  with  its  excellence.  Its  contents  are  com¬ 
plete  and  concise,  it  is  fully  abreast  with  the  times, 
and  is  such  a  book  as  is  needed  by  students  and 
practitioners.  The  average  doctor  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  patience  to  read  through  the  pages 
of  an  encyclopedia  to  gain  the  points  he  desires. 
This  Practice  will  give  him  all  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  in  a  form  easily  grasped.  The  parts  of 
chapters  relating  to  differential  diagnosis  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired;  they  show  the  author’s 
familiarity  with  his  subjects,  and  his  methods  as 
a  teacher.  Evidently  the  points  are  not  culled 
from  other  volumes;  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
originality.  In  a  word,  the  volume  is  up  to  date, 
is  readable  and  instructive,  and  is  far  superior  to 
the  majority  of  books  of  the  kind. —  University 
Medical  Magazine. 


The  Year-Book  of  Treatment  for  1895.  Jnst  Ready. 

A  Comprehensive  and  Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery.  In  one  12mo.vol.  of  501  pages.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

***  For  special  commutations  with  periodicals  see  pages  1  and  2. 

A  notice  of  the  previous  issue  is  appended. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  imagine  a  book  I  practitioner  needs.  He  can  find  anything  pertain- 
more  nearly  suited  to  the  every- day  needs  of  the  ing  to  any  subject  in  a  moment’s  time,  and  he  may 
medical  practitioner  or  writer  than  this.  The  con-  rest  assured  that  it  is  the  most  modern  and  reliable 
tributorstothis  volume  are  among  the  most  promi-  view  now  accepted.  It,  year  by  year,  keeps  him 
nent  and  well-known  writers  and  teachers  of  the  apprised  of  important  advances  in  all  branches 
day,  and  their  articles  and  opinions  will  be  appre-  of  medicine,  and  presents  them  in  a  well-con- 
ciated  by  all  who  are  fortunate  and  wise  enough  densed  and  classified  form. — The  Charlotte  Med¬ 
io  secure  them.  It  is  the  very  book  the  busy  ical  Journal. 


The  Year-Books  of  Treatment  for  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

12mos.,  485  pages  Cloth,  $1.50  each. 


The  Year-Books  of  Treatment  for  1886  and  t8S7. 

Similar  to  above.  12mos.,  320-341  pages.  Cloth,  $1.2^%chJ 

Habershon  on  the  Abdomen. 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen ;  CoimjjG^ng  those  of  the  Stomach,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  (Esophagus,  Caeci^^^itestines  and  Peritoneum.  By 
S.  O.  Habershon,  M.  D.,  Senior  Physician  to  and  l^«?Syecturer  on  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Medicine  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  London.  S®COiSJ.merican  from  third  enlarged  and 
revised  English  edition,  [none  handsome  octavo  \ol  Jb'n554  pages,  with  illus.  Cloth,  $3.50. 


This  valuable  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  abdomen  will  be  found  a  cyclopaedia  of  infory 
mation,  systematically  arranged,  on  all  diseases  o$ 
the  alimentary  tract,  from  the  mouth  to^1’ 

TANNER’S  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  ME: 

AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Third  ‘ 
from  the  second  London  edition, 
enlarged  by  Tilbury  Fox,  M 


volume  of  362  pp.  with  illus.  Cl<; 
DAVIS'  CLINICAL  LECTOR 
IMPORTANT  DISEASES/  Bj 
M.  D.  Edited  by  Frank  H. 
edition.  12mo.  287  pages**  Clot 


ON  VARIOUS 
.  S  DiiVis, 
M.  D.  Second 

81 .75 


cesu  C 

WALSHE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 
AND  GREAT  VESSEL§L*-Third  American  edi¬ 
tion.  In  1  vol.  8vo.,  ftupp.  Cloth,  83.00. 

HOLLAND’S  MEDiO^S/NOTES  AND  REFLEO 
TIONS.  1  vol^A^b.  493.  Cloth,  83.50. 

TODD’S  CLU?|MvTjECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 
ACUTE  DPIeJasES.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
320  paces*  Clwtn.  82.50. 

FLINT’S  JretACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
EXPLORATION  OF  THE  CHEST 
DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AF- 
THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS, 
d  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome 
o  volume  of  591  pages.  Cloth,  S4.50. 

RGES’  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 


Return.  A  fair  proportion  of  each  chapter  is 
voted  to  symptoms,  pathology,  and  therapeutics. 
New  York  Medical  Journal. 


OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Being  a  Guide  to 
the  Investigation  of  Disease.  In  one  handsome 
12mo.  volume  of  127  Dages.  Cloth,  81.25. 

REYNOLDS’  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.  With 
notes  and  additions  by  Henry  Hartshorne,  A.M., 
M.  D.  Three  octavo  volumes,  containing  3056 
double-columned  pages,  with  317  illustrations. 
Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $5.00;  sheep,  $6.00;  half 
Russia,  $6.50.  Subscription  onJy. 

WATSON’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC.  Edited  with 
additions,  and  190  illustrations,  by  Henry  Harts¬ 
horne,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes 
of  1840  pages  Cloth,  $9.00;  leather,  $11.00. 

PEPPER’**  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDI¬ 
CINE  BY  AMERICAN  AUTHORS  Edited  by 
William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Provost  and 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  complete  work,  in 
five  volumes,  contains  5573  pages,  with  198  illus¬ 
trations.  Price,  per  volume,  cloth,  $5;  leather, 
$6;  half  Russia,  $7.  Subscription  only. 
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Musser’s  Medical  Diagnosis— Just  Ready. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Medical  Diagnosis.  For  the  Use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners.  By  John  H.  Musser,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  873 
pages,  with  162  illustrations  and  2  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 


The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  make 
the  work  eminently  practical.  Dr.  Musser 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  clinical  data  drawn  from  his 
own  extended  experience  and  from  exhaustive 
literary  research,  and  has  presented  them  in  an 
unusually  clear  and  concise  manner.  In  brief, 
the  book  is  thoroughly  modern,  readable  and  in¬ 
structive,  and,  we  believe,  superior  to  any  work  of 
the  kind  before  the  profession. —  University  Medical 
Magazine,  March,  1894. 

Modern  methods  of  medical  teaching  and  study 
have  rendered  treatises  like  the  present  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  The  present  work  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  alike  for  its  logical  arrangement,  accurate 
observation  and  clearness  of  expression.  The 
chapter  on  bacteriology  is  especially  commenda¬ 
ble,  because  it  contains  everything  practically 
necessary  for  clinical  work.— Med  Rec.,  Apr.  21,  ’94. 

The  book  should  receive  a  hearty  reception  from 
students  and  medical  men;  it  contains  much  in¬ 


formation  essential  to  good,  scientific  medical 
work.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  state  that 
the  work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  that  it  has  met  with  marked  approval 
in  other  teaching  centres. — International  Medical 
Magazine ,  April,  1894. 

The  whole  book  impresses  one  as  being  the 
concentration  of  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  resorted  to  in  the  making  of  a  careful 
diagnosis  by  means  of  modern  methods.  Dr. 
Musser’s  book  will  at  once  take  a  prominent  and 
permanent  position  among  the  text-books  of  the 
medical  schools  of  the  country,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  most  highly  to  those  practitioners  who 
wish  not  only  to  get  the  views  of  the  general  pro¬ 
fession  in  regard  to  important  points  of  diagnosis, 
but  who  also  desire  a  work  in  which  the  author 
expresses  his  own  opinions,  based  upon  careful 
observation  and  wide  experience. —  The  Thereto 
peutic  Gazette ,  April,  1894. 


Flint  on  Auscultation  and  Percussion.— Fifth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion ;  Of  the  Physical  Diagnosis 
of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurism.  By  Austin  Feint,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  New  York.  Fifth  edition.  Edited  by  James  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  hand¬ 
some  royal  12mo.  volume  of  274  pages,  with  12  illustrations. 


Whitla’s  Dictionary  of  Treatment. 

A  Dictionary  of  Treatment ;  or  Therapeutic  Index,  including 
Medical  and  Surgical  Therapeutics.  By  William  Whitla,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Revised  and  adapted 
to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  In  one  square,  octavo  vol.  of  917#pp.  Cloth,  $4.00. 


We  have  already  dictionaries  of  medicine  and 
dictionaries  of  surgery;  Dr.  Whitla  now  provides 
us  with  a  dictionaryof  treatment.  And  reference 
to  the  volume  shows  that  it  really  is  what  it 
professes  to  be.  The  several  diseased  condi¬ 
tions  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
the  methods— medical,  surgical,  dietetic,  and 
climatic— by  which  they  may  be  met,  considered. 
On  every  page  we  find  clear  and  detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  treatment  supported  by  the  author’s 
personal  authority  and  experience  whilst  the 
recommendations  of  other  competent  observers 
are  also  critically  examined.  The  book  abounds 
with  useful,  practical  hints  and  suggestions,  and 


the  younger  practitioner  will  find  in  it  exactly  the 
help  he  so  often  needs  in  the  treatment  both  of 
those  who  are  ill,  and  those  who  are  ailing.  At  the 
same  time  the  most  experienced  members  of  the 
profession  may  usefully  con^Hj\  its  pages  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  what^kealjy  trustworthy  in 
thedater  therapeutic  dejtfJNjJhents.  The  Diction¬ 
ary  is,  in  short,  the  recofareri  experience  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  scientific  ther|fWwfBt,  who  has  carefully 
studied  diseases  aq^Usorders  at  the  bed-side  and 
in  the  consulting-room,  and  has  earnestly  ad¬ 
dressed  him^Jtfa  the  cure  and  relief  of  his 
patients. — T/uH%nmjoiu  Medical  Journal. 


Taylor’s  Index  of  Medicine.— Jus 


An  Index  of  Medicine.  By  SeymgS^  Taylor,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  West  I  .ondon  Hospital.  In  on\J^mo.  vol.  of  about  800  pp.  Cloth,  $3.75. 

Practitioners  as  well  as  students  will  fiij^this  volume  an  authoritative  and  exceedingly 
convenient  guide  to  the  description,  etiologiAC^'mjrtoms,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment 
of  medical  diseases. 


& 


Fotlienj  ill's  Handbook  olsvrestmeiit.  Third  Edition, 

eirts  (j 

•itartor 


The  Practitionepig  ^hndbook  of  Treatment;  Or,  The  Principles  of 
Therapeutics.  By  J.  Milne^FJthergill,  M.  D.,  Edin.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Lond.,  Physician 
to  the  City  of  London  HospitaHor  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Third  edition.  In  one  8vo. 
volume  of  661  pages.  0]ljj*5ft$3.75 ;  leather,  $4.75. 

This  is  a  wonderful  there  be  such  a  together  in  a  single  chapter,  and  the  relations 


thing  as  “medicine  madefea^p,”  this  is  the  work  to 
accomplish  this  resell t^%irqinia  Medical  Monthly. 

To  have  a  descriW^mpf  the  normal  physiologi¬ 
cal  processes  of^^^an  and  of  the  methods  of 
treatment  of  m^snorbid  conditions  brought 


between  the  two  clearly  stated,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
a  great  convenience  to  many  thoughtful  but  busy 
physicians.  The  practical  value  of  the  volume  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  many 
prescriptions.— New  York  Medical  Journal. 


on  the  Pulse. 

e  Pulse.  By  W.  H.  Broadbent,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Physician  to  and  Lecturer 
.eijicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  London.  -  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  312  pages. 
See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals ,  page  30. 
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Hayem’s  Physical  and  Natural  Therapeutics —Shortly. 

Physical  and  Natural  Therapeutics.  The  Remedial  Use  of  Heat, 
Electricity,  Modifications  of  Atmospheric  Pressure,  Climates  and  Mineral  Waters.  By 
George  Hayem,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
Edited  with  the  assent  of  the  Author  bv  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Therapeutics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  with  numerous  illustrations. 

The  merited  and  increasing  importance  of  non-medicinal  therapeutics  makes  this  volume 
one  of  timely  interest,  and  the  eminent  standing  of  author  and  editor  will  ensure  for  it  a 
position  of  undisputed  authority  and  value. 

Herrick’s  Diagnosis—  Preparing. 

A  Handbook  of  Diagnosis.  By  James  B.  Herrick,  M.  D.,  Adjunct 
Prof,  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical  Coll.,  Chicago.  In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  about  400  pages. 


Yeo’s  Medical  Treatment. 


A  Manual  of  Medical  Treatment  or  Clinical  Therapeutics.  By 

1.  Burney  Yeo,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Therapeutics  in  King’s  Coll.,  London. 
In  two  12mo.  volumes  containing  1275  pages,  with  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.50. 

given  with  regard  to  diet,  mode  of  life,  and  gen¬ 
eral  treatment,  which  are  often  as  important  as  the 
treatment  by  drugs. — Med.  Chronicle ,  January,  1894. 


In  Dr.  Yeo’s  book  the  study  of  the  treatment  of 
disease  is  approached,  not  from  the  side  of  the 
drug  or  remedy  as  in  works  on  therapeutics,  but 
“from  the  side  of  the  disease.”  The  various  dis¬ 
eases  are  grou  ped  together,  a  short  account  is  given 
of  the  clinical  history,  course  and  pathology  of 
each,  and  from  a  consideration  thereof,  indications 
for  treatment  are  arrived  at;  then  follows  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  best  methods  of  carrying  out  these 
indications.  Each  section  contains  a  number  of 
prescriptions  which  the  author  has  found  most 
useful,  and  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  is  added  a 
selection  of  formula3  from  the  writings  of  various 
well-known  physicians.  The  work  is  exceedingly 
practical,  and  the  details  of  the  various  methods 
of  treatment.are  always  given.  Full  directions  are 


The  discussion  of  the  different  ailments  has  a 
distinctly  practical  turn  toward  the  main  purpose 
of  the  book.  Standard  formulre  are  introduced 
from  eminent  practitioners,  and  all  the  drugs  of 
recognized  value  are  grouped  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  The  dosage  receives  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  feature  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  an  exceedingly 
useful,  suggestive  and  instructive  work  to  tne 
physician  who  wishes  to  be  well  up  in  the  present 
advanced  and  scientific  therapeutics  of  the  day.— 
Medical  Record. 


Yeo  on  Food  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Food  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  I.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.  P., 
Professor  of  Cliry cal  Therapeutics  in  King’s  College,  London.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
590  pages.  Cloth,  $2  00.  See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals ,  page  30. 


Dr.  Yeo  supplies  in  a  compact  form  nearly  all  that 
the  practitioner  requires  to  know  on  the  subject  of 
diet.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts— food  in 
health  and  food  in  disease.  Dr.  Yeo  has  gathered 
together  from  all  quarters  an  immense  amount  of 
useful  information  within  a  comparatively  ’small 


Bartliolow  on  Cholera. 

Cholera :  Its  Causes,  Symptoms,  Pathology 


compass,  and  he  has  arranged  and  digested  his 
materials  with  skill  for  the  use  of  the  practitioner. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  book  which  more  thor¬ 
oughly  realizes  the  object  for  wfciich  it  was  written 
than  this  little  work  oWBrXv —  i.  » 

Journal.  V\ 

- # 


,Yeo. — British  Medical 


and  Treatment.  By 
Roberts  Barthobow,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Prqfe^sN^of  Materia  Medica,  General 
Therapeutics  and  Hygiene  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  12mo. 

volume  of  127  pages,  with  9  illustrations.  Clotli,  " 

The  author  has  sought  to  make  a  practical  book 
in  the  smallest  compass.  The  symptoms  and 
pathology  of  the  disease  are  described  separ¬ 
ately  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  manner.  Thf 
final  chapter,  on  the  treatment  of  cholera,  give! 
the  prophylactic  measures,  including  quarar^5"' 


anfitha  latest  therapeutical  methods  in  vogue  in 

IIn®%iEurope  and  America  The  volume  is  writ- 
sn  in  the  author’s  usual  pleasant  style,  and  will 
wisfy  the  desire  of  any  one  that  wishes  to  obtain 
rie  most  recent  information  on  the  subject. —  The 
’ New  York  Medical  Journal. 


Richardson’s  PreventiveJJiemcme. 

Preventive  Medicin,eZf  By  B-  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fel- 
pSiaon.  In 


low  of  the  Royal  Coll,  of  Phys, 

There  is  perhaps  no  similar*  wbrTfc Written  for 
the  general  public  that  contqflns  aroh  a  complete, 
reliable  and  instructive  coll\jtkjJh  of  data  upon 
the  diseases  common  to  tfce  rSce,  their  origins, 
causes,  and  the  measure^^pr  their  prevention. 
The  descriptions  of  di^OTes^re  clear,  chaste  and 


one  8vo.  vol.  ot  729  pp.  Cloth,  $4;  leather.  $5. 
scholarly ;  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  disease 
is  comprehensive,  masterly  and  fully  abreast  with 
the  latest  and  best  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and 
the  preventive  measures  advised  are  accurate, 
explicit  and  reliable.— The  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 


BARTHOLOW’S  Bt^GiflCAL  TREATISE  ON 
THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRICITY  TO 
MEDIClNEOlCT^  SURGERY.  By  Roberts 
Bartiiolow^^S^  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  .Materia  Medica  and  General  Thera¬ 
peutics  dAthe  Jefferson  Med.  Coll,  of  Philadel- 
phi%ete?  ^Third  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume 
of  3(MpaKel,  with  110  illustrations. 

PA^y’S  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DI- 
riON ;  its  Disorders  and  their  Treatment, 
i  the  second  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
$lume  of  238  pages.  Cloth,  $2.00. 


SCHREIBER’S  MANUAL  OF  TREATMENT  BY 
MASSAGE  AND  METHODICAL  MUSCLE  EX¬ 
ERCISE.  Translated  by  Walter  Mendelson, 
M.D.,  of  New  York.  In  one  8vo.  volume  of  274 
pp.,  with  117  engravings. 

CHAMBERS’ MANUAL  OF  DIET  AND  REGIMEN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS.  In  one  hand¬ 
some  octavo  volume  of  302  pp.  Cloth,  $2.76. 

STILLfc  ON  CHOLERA:  Its  Origin,  History, 
Causation,  Symptoms,  Lesions,  Prevention  and 
Treatment.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of 
163  pages,  with  a  chart.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
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Seiler  on  the  Throat  and  Nose —Fourth  Edition. 

A  Handbook  of  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Throat.  Nose  and  Naso-Pharynx.  By  Carl  Seiler,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on 
Laryngoscopy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Fourth  edition.  In  one  handsome 
12mo.  volume  of  414  pages,  with  107  illustrations  and  2  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.25. 

Thin  1  l  ►il  Vinnlr  in  n  i  vt  n  w  t  1  r*  v\  vin  ni-innl  a  /]  mi  1  1  /%  avsa  /v  m  i-V.  a  ^  ^  «  X*  i.  L  A  1  ’ 


This  little  book  is  eminently  practical,  and  will 
prove  of  interest  not  only  to  the  specialist,  but  to 
the  general  practitioner  as  well.  It  deals  with  the 
subject  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  and  the 
text  is  copiously  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
colored  plates.  So  little  attention  is  paid  ordi¬ 
narily  to  the  examination  of  the  larynx  that  the 
need  of  such  a  book  has  long  been  felt.  By  con¬ 
sulting  its  pages  anyone  can  learn  the  necessary 
manipulations,  and,  by  a  little  practice,  soon  be¬ 


come  expert  in  the  use  of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  a 
method  of  examination  too  often  neglected.  The 
anatomy  of  the  larynx  is  explained  with  especial 
care,  and  the  operative  procedures  for  various 
diseases  of  the  throat,  tonsils,  etc.,  are  carefully 
explained.  Approved  methods  of  treatment  are 
dealt  with  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  and  all  the 
most  useful  remedial  agents  are  described.— 
International  Medical  Magazine. 


Browne  on  the  Throat  and  Nose.— Fourth  Edition. 

The  Throat  and  Nose  and  Their  Diseases.  By  Lennox  Browne, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital. 
Fourth  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  751  pages,  with  120 
illustrations  in  color,  arid  235  engravings  on  wood.  Cloth,  $0.50. 


The  subject  is  here  exhaustively  treated  on 
lines  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy, 
the  physiology  and  physics  of  the  organs  involved 
and  the  pathology  of  the  disease  to  which  they 
are  subject.  To  the  author  we  have  awarded  the 
credit  of  having  added  to  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  diseases  with  which  he  deals  the  choice 
of  the  best  treatment  afforded  by  theoresent  state 


of  knowledge. —  The  Amer.  Practitioner  and  News. 

Although  quite  complete  enough  for  the  use  of 
specialists,  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  clear  as  to  be 
of  daily  value  to  the  general  practitioner,  who  will 
find  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  number  of  well- 
tried  formulas  most  in  vogue  at  the  London  hos¬ 
pitals  for  diseases  of  the  throat.—  The  Vanada 
Medical  Record. 


Mackenzie  on  the  Nose  and  Throat. — Preparing. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat.  By  John  Nolan  Macken¬ 
zie,  M.  D..  Lecturer  on  Laryngology  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose  in  the  LTniversity  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  richly  illustrated. 

Tuke  on  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body. 

Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in 
Health  and  Disease.  Designed  to  elucidate  the  Action  of  the  Imagination.  By 
Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  M.  D.,  Joint  Author  of  the  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine, 
etc.  New  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  In  one  8vo.  volume  of  467  pages, 
with  2  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $3  00. 


It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  without  being  convinced  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
fect  sincerity,  impartiality,  and  thorough  mental 
grasp.  Dr.  Tuke  has  exhibited  the  requisite 
amount  of  scientific  address  on  all  occasions,  and 
the  more  intricate  the  phenomena  the  more  firmly 
has  he  adhered  to  a  physiological  and  rational 


method  of  interpretation.  Guideri  by  an  enlight¬ 
ened  deduction,  the  author  haAreclaimed  for 
science  a  most  interesting  denCin%  psychology, 
previously  abandoned  to  chffiafons^and  empirics. 
This  book,  well  conceivedfand'well  written,  must 
commend  itself  to  eveig^lkflfaghtful  understand¬ 
ing. — New  York  Medictf\pwrnal. 


Xny  Thomas  S.  Clouston, 
uburgh.  With  an  Appen- 
!ed  States  and  of  the  Several 


Clouston  on  Mental  Diseases. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Disease; 

M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  University 
dix,  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
States  and  Territories  relating  to  the  Custody  of  Insane.  By  Charles  F.  Folsom, 
M.  D.,  Ass’t  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases,  Med./DfeJk  of  Harvard  Univ.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  541  pages,  with  eight  lithographic  Matekfrour  of  which  are  colored.  Cloth,  $4. 
jg^^Dr.  Folsom’s  Abstract  also  separate®*  one  8vo.  vol.  of  108  pages  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  cases  arfpSra  descriptions  given  as  to  the  practical  man- 
simple  and  practical,  but  true;  and  one  sees  as^AKaaement  and  care  of  the  cases.  We  can  heartily 
reads  that  they  are  given  by  one  perfectly  familial*  Recommend  it  to  the  student  and  busy  general 
from  daily  observation  with  the  cases  and  nra«t.Uirm«r  Hr  Trrkianm’a  wm-t-  wroat  hr  irmroo^a 

he  is  speaking  of.  One  feature  of  the  b< 
commends  it  highly,  and  which  is  nj 
ork  on 


in  any  other  wor 


is  practitioner.  Dr.  Folsom’s  work  greatly  increases 
Ich  the  value  of  Dr.  Clouston’s  book  for  the  American 
bund  I  practitioner. — Archives  of  Medicine. 
hints  | 


.BROWNE  ON  KOCH^RmiEDY  IN  RELATION 
TO  THROAT  COEMPTION.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  121  pagies\with  45  illustrations,  4  of 
which  are  colored,  ahd  11  charts,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

FULLER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND 
AIR-PASSAJ8PESXTheir  Pathology,  Physical  Di- 
Sytomoms  and  Treatment.  From  the 
pd ^revised  English  edition.  In  one 
jjme  of  475  pages.  Cloth,  $3.50. 
^DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treat- 
|ith  an  account  of  the  History  of  its  Pre- 


Prostration  and  Hysteria. 

‘  97  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

valence  in  various  Countries.  Second  and  revised 
edition.  In  one  12mo.  vol.,  158  pp.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTION ;  its  Early  and  Reme¬ 
diable  Stages.  1  vol.  8vo.,  253  pp.  Cloth,  $2.25. 
LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUMONIA.  1  vol.  8vo.  of  490 
pages.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

WILLIAMS  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION; 
its  Nature,  Varieties  and  Treatment.  With  an 
analysis  of  one  thousand  cases  to  exemplify  its 
duration.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  303  pp.  Cloth,  $2.50. 
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Gray  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  By 

Landon  Carter  Gray,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System 
in  the  New  York  Polyclinic.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  681  pages,  with 
168  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4  50;  leather.  $5.50.  ...  _  . 

A  book  that  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  who  well  as  to  follow  the  important  indications  afford- 
desire  a  modern  text-book  on  nervous  diseases  ed  by  differential  diagnosis,”  and  that  “only  that 
that  is  comprehensive  and  practical,  and  especial-  knowledge  has  been  admitted  to  these  pages 
ly  full  in  the  details  of  the  treatment  of  these  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience.”  Its  style 
affections  that  are  so  often  matters  of  perplexity  is  clear  and  very  readable,  and  the  illustrations  are 
to  the  general  practitioner.  It  will  be  found,  on  numerous  and  excellent.  A  glossary  of  special 
this  account,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  number  terms  is  appended  which  will  be  found  useful  by 
perhaps  better  than  would  another  equally  meri  the  student.  While  it  is  intended  as  a  text  book, 
torious  text  book  less  full  in  this  regard.  Dr.  Gray  not  assuming  any  special  knowledge  on  the  part 
states  in  his  preface,  and  it  is  evident  to  anyone  of  its  readers,  the  volume  is  full  of  valuable  ong- 
perusing  the  work,  that  “especial  care  has  been  inal  matter  that  renders  it  a  desirable  addition  to 
taken  to  make  the  therapeutical  suggestions  suf-  the  library  of  the  specialist  in  nervous  and  mental 
fieiently  detailed  and  precise  to  cover  the  varying  diseases.— American  Journal  of  Mental  Science. 
stages,  symptoms  and  complications  of  disease,  as 

Dercum  on  Nervous  Diseases  — In  Press. 

A  Text-Book  on  Nervous  Diseases.  By  American  Authors.  Edited 
bv  F.  X.  Deroum,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about 
1000  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Mitchell  on  Nerve  Injuries  and  Their  Treatment. — In  Press. 

Remote  Consequences  of  Injuries  of  Nerves  and  Their  Treat¬ 
ment.  An  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  wounds  received  in  1863-5,  with 
additional  illustrative  cases.  By  John  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
Orthopaedic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Philadelphia.  In  one  hand¬ 
some  12mo.  volume  of  about  250  pages,  with  illustrations. 


Ross  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

A  Handbook  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  James 
Ross,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  LL.D.,  Senior  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary.  In  one  octavo  vol.  of  725  pages,  with  184  illus.  Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 

This  admirable  work  is  intended  for  students  of . 

medicine  and  for  such  medical  men  as  have  no  time 
for  lengthy  treatises.  It  is  a  concise  and  philo¬ 
sophical  guide  to  the  department  of  medicine  of 


which  it  treats.  In  every  part  this  handbook 
merits  the  highest  praise,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
found  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  as  well 
as  to  the  practitioner. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


Hamilton  on  Nervous  Diseases— Second  Edition. 

Nervous  Diseases ;  Their  Description  and  Treatn^A  By  Allen  McLane 
Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician  at  the  Hospital  foryfkiT|ptics  and  Paralytics, 
Blackwell’s  Island,  N.  Y.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  retfWh  and  rewritten.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  598  pages,  with  72  illustrations. 

Savage  on  Insanity  and  Allied  Nei 

Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses, 

H.  Savage,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Dise 
12mo.  vol.  of  551  pp.,  with  18  illus.  Cloth,, 


flcal  and  Clinical.  By  George 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London.  In  one 
See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals ,  p.  30. 


Klein’s  Histology— Fourth 

Elements  of  Histology-  E.  Klein,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Joint  Lecturer  on 
General  Anatomy  and  PhysiologyiiGflJe  Medical  School  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
London.  Fourth  edition.  In  onQEmo.  volume  of  376  pages,  with  194  illus.  Limp 
cloth,  $1.75.  See  Students ’  Se^v0y1ianualsy  page  30. 

The  large  number  of  editioif^NjMugh  which  concise  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  the 
Dr.  Klein’s  little  handbook  of/fc*iJts>Togy  has  run  absence  of  debatable  matter,  of  conflicting  views, 
since  its  first  appearance  ijH^Ai^ample  evidence  added  to  the  convenient  size  of  the  book  and  its 
that  it  is  appreciated  by  t£e  rr^""’ 
that  it  supplies  a  definite\&j/t 


ical  student  and 
t.  The  clear  and 


moderate  price,  will  account  for  its  undoubted 
success. — Medical  Chronicle. 


gy.— Third  Edition. 

_mtials  of  Histology.  By  Edward  A.  Schafer,  F.  R.S.,  Jodrell 
■  Jfc^ikJogy  in  University  Coilege,  London.  New  (third)  edition.  In  one 
j\Moi  31 1  pages,  with  325  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00.  Hi 


0 


Schafer’s 

The, 

Professor 
octavo  v^^Bi 

BLANDFOTCD  on  insanity  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  Lectures  on  the  Treatment,  Medical 
W3VL<*al,  of  Insane  Patients.  In  one  very 
v  hOTMRome  octavo  volume. 

X>NES’  CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FUNC- 
\JTI0NAL  NERVOUS  DISORDERS.  Second 


American  Edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  340  pages.  Cloth,  $3.25. 

PEPPER’S  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  In  one 
pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  511  pages,  with  81 
illustrations.  Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $2.00.  See 
Students'  Series  of  Manuals ,  page  30. 
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Abbott’s  Bacteriology— New  (2d)  Edition.  Just  Ready. 

The  Principles  of  Bacteriology:  a  Practical  Manual  for  Students  and 
Physicians.  By  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant,  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  New  (2d)  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged.  In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  472  pages,  with  94  illustrations,  of 
which  17  are  colored.  Cloth,  $2.75. 


The  general  adoption  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Principles  of  Bacteriology  in  laboratories  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value 
placed  upon  it  by  teachers.  The  instructions  for 
methods  of  work  are  all  lucid  and  concise.  It  is 
the  most  satisfactory  and  comprehensive  book  on 
practical  bacteriology  in  our  language. — Chicago 
Clinical  Review ,  November,  1894. 

The  second  edition  has  been  much  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  Its  illustra¬ 
tions,  partly  colored,  are  helpful  in  the  elucidation 


of  the  text.  Ample  instruction  is  given  as  to 
needed  apparatus,  cultures,  stainings,  microscop¬ 
ic  examinations,  etc.  The  pathogenic  bacilli  are 
fully  described  both  by  the  text  and  illustrations, 
and  the  methods  of  conducting  examinations  are 
fully  set  forth.  It  will  win  its  way  and  become  a 
favorite. —  Virginia  Medical  Monthly ,  November, 
1894. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  and  the  most  practical  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. — Maryland  Medical  Journal ,  Nov.  3,  1894. 


Gibbes’  Practical  Pathology  and  Morbid  Histology. 


Practical  Pathology  and  Morbid  Histology.  By  Heneage  Gibbes, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Medical  Department.  In 
one  very  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  314  pp.,  with  60  illus.,  mostly  photographic.  Cloth,  $2.75. 


In  fulness  of  directions  as  to  the  modes  of 
investigating  morbid  tissues  the  book  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  The  work  is  throughout 
profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  micro¬ 
photographs.  We  may  say  that  the  practical 
histologist  will  gain  much  useful  information 
from  the  book. —  The  London  Lancet ,  Jan.  23,  1892. 

The  student  of  morbid  histology  and  bacteri¬ 
ology  has  at  his  hand,  in  this  neat  volume  of  some 
three  hundred  pages,  a  most  excellent  guide  and 
one  which,  unless  he  be  a  very  advanced  student, 
he  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  The  work  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  first,  that  of  practical 
pathology,  containing  clear  and  precise  directions 
in  histological  technique,  showing  how  to  prepare 


the  tissues  for  examination,  cut,  stain  and  mount 
sections,  etc.  Tne  second  part  deals  with  bacteri¬ 
ology,  with  the  different  forms  of  cultivation, 
microscopic  examinations  of  the  bacteria,  etc. 
The  third  part,  which  comprises  more  than  half 
the  book,  treats  of  morbid  histology.  This  partis 
illustrated  with  a  great  number.of  beautiful  photo¬ 
micrographs  in  which  the  microscopic  field  is 
reproduced  with  a  distinctness  that,  is  really 
remarkable.  The  fourth  part  contains  some  very 
practical  instruction  on  photography  with  the 
microscope.  Works  like  this  of  Dr.  Gibbes  will  soon 
popularize  histology  among  the  profession  at  large, 
whereas  it  is  now  to  a  large  number  of  physicians 
almost  a  sealed  book. — Medical  Record. 


Semi’s  Surgical  Bacteriology.— Second  Edition. 

Surgical  Bacteriology.  By  Nicholas  Senn,  M.  D.,  Pli.  D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  New  (second)  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  of  268  pp.,  with  13  plates,  of  which  10  are  colored,  and  9  engravings.  Cloth,  $2.00. 


The  book  is  really  a  systematic  collection  in  the 
most  concise  form  of  such  results  as  are  published 
in  current  medical  literature  by  the  ablest  workers 
in  this  field  of  surgical  progress ;  and  to  these  are 
added  the  author’s  own  views  and  the  results  of 
his  clinical  experience  and  original  investigations. 
The  book  is  valuable  to  the  student,  but  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  compilation 


makes  it  possible  for  the  busy  practitioner,  whose 
time  for  reading  is  limited  and  w^ose  sources  of 
information  are  often  few,  to  b^^qae  conversant 
with  the  most  modern  and  a^rl^eetj  ideas  in  sur¬ 
gical  pathology,  which  hav^krva  the  foundation 
for  the  wonderful  achievements  of  modern  sur¬ 
gery.” — Annals  of  Surger^^* 


Green’s  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.-X^venth  Edition. 


Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  B^*Jwtry  Green,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Ch'aring-Cross  L[os*iStl  Medical  School,  London. 
Sixth  American  from  the  seventh  and  revised  Fnglfeh  pmtion.  Octavo,  539  pages,  with 
167  engravings.  Cloth,  $2.75. 

The  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Dr. 


ogy 

Green  is  too  well  known  by  members  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  to  need  any  commendation.  There^ 
is  scarcely  an  intelligent  physician  anywhere  wk  " 
has  not  the  work  in  his  library,  for  it  is  almost  — 
essential.  In  fact  it  is  better  adapted  to  th«  * 
of  general  practitioners  than  any  work  of  tl 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  *  of 

German  authors  upon  pathology,  whi»*rkl^/been 


TV 

nslatA 


tran.^s^ed  into  English,  are  too  abstruse  for  the 
sician.  Dr.  Green’s  work  precisely  meets  his 
ties.  The  cuts  exhibit  the  appearances  of 
lological  structures  just  as  they  are  seen 
•ough  the  microscope.  The  fact  that  it  is  so 
nerally  employed  as  a  text-book  by  medical  stu¬ 
dents  is  evidence  that  we  have  not  spoken  too 
much  in  its  favor. — Cincinnati  Medical  News. 


Goats’  Treatise  on 

A  Treatise  on 

gist  to  the  Glasgow  West' 
pages,  with  339  beai^U  ~ 

Medical  students  as  physicians,  who 

desire  a  work  for  s^hdy^T  reference,  that  treats 
the  subjects  in  the  TOtffous  departments  in  a  very 
thorough  manner, ibut-without  prolixity,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  this^jjp  the  preference  to  any  with 
which  we  aft^bpiAinted.  It  sets  forth  the  most 
recent  d^gco^pJbs^  exhibits,  in  an  interesting 


ology.  By  Joseph  Coats,  M.  D.,  F.  F.  P.  S.,  Patholo- 
nfirmary.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  829 
strations.  Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

manner,  the  changes  from  a  normal  condition 
effected  in  structures  by  disease,  and  points  out 
the  characteristics  of  various  morbid  agencies, 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  recognized.  But,  not 
limited  to  morbid  anatomy,  it  explains  fully  how 
the  functions  of  organs  are  disturbed  by  abnormal 
conditions. — Cincinnati  Medical  News. 


MANUAL  OF  GENERAL  PATHOL- 
Ssigned  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Prac- 
Jedicine.  By  Joseph  F.  Payne,  M.  D., 


F.  R.  C.  P.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy, 
St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  London. 
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Ashhurst’s  Surgery.— New  (6th)  Edition. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  John  Ashhurst,  Jr. 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Penna.  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  New  (6th)  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised. 
Octavo,  1161  pages,  656  engravings  and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $6.00;  leather,  $7.00. 

merit  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  In  this  edition  he  has  incorporated  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  more  important  recent  observations  in 


Ashhurst’s  Surgery  maintains  in  its  sixth  edition 
the  hign  standard  of  excellence  which  has  always 
been  its  characteristic.  The  author  has  so  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  his  work  that  the  most  recent 
appliances  and  methods  in  surgery  are  mentioned. 
Dr.  Ashhurst’s  well-known,  comprehensive,  and 
yet  concise  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  is 
even  more  marked  in  this  than  in  the  previous 
editions.  A  great  deal  of  new  matter  has  been 
ad  ded  without  making  the  volume  unwieldy.  Con¬ 
densation  and  elimination  have  been  most  skil¬ 
fully  done  where  necessary.—  The  Chicago  Medical 
Recorder,  January,  1894. 

The  author  has  been  before  the  surgical  world 
so  long  and  is  so  versatile  and  resourceful  that 
his  several  editions  are  rapidly  taken  up  and 
others  follow  in  equally  prompt  measures  of  time. 
Ashhurst  has  taken  great  pains  to  render  this 
sixth  edition  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
present,  and  has  constructed  it  on  lines  which 


surgical  science,  as  well  as  such  novelties  in  sur¬ 
gical  practice  as  meritthe  classification  of  improve¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
has  contributed  a  new  chapter  on  surgical  bacteri¬ 
ology;  Dr.  Barton  C.  Hirst  has  revised  the  sections 
on  gynecological  subjects;  and  Drs.  George  E. 
de  Schweinitz  and  B.  Alexander  Randall  have  re¬ 
vised  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
Those  surgeons  who  possess  earlier  editions  of 
Ashhurst’s  treatise  will  make  haste  to  obtain  this 
new  one.  and  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
work  will  necessarily  add  it  to  their  libraries. 
Surgical  science  is  so  varied  and  extensive  in  its 
application,  that  one  must  needs  have  at  hand  all 
the  contemporary  authors  extant  in  order  to  keep 
pace  intelligently  with  its  progress.— Buffalo  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surqir.nl  Journal,  March,  1894. 


Young’s  Orthopedic  Surgery.— Just  Ready. 

A  Manual  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  for  Students  and  Practi¬ 
tioners.  By  James  K.  Young,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  446  pages,  with  285  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4;  leather,  $5. 

—■  •  '  1,1 - J!1  1V*  practitioners  with  a  guide  to  orthopedic  surgery 

in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  knowledge 
of  the  present  day.  The  book  is  based  largely 
upon  the  personal  experience  of  the  author,  but 
draws,  however,  not  a  little  from  the  existing  lit¬ 
erature  of  this  subject.  The  arrangement  of  the 
book  is  excellent,  and  the  illustrations  all  the 
way  through  are  of  the  very  best  class.  We  know 
of  no  subject  in  orthopedy  of  which  the  author 
has  not  treated.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  his  subject,  and  we  predict  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  the  book.— Medical  Progress,  Dec.  1894. 


The- present  volume  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the 
author,  who  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  as  a 
thorough,  painstaking,  conscientious  student  in 
this  branch  of  surgery.  In  studying  the  different 
chapters  one  is  impressed  with  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  make  the  book  thoroughly  practical. 
Trie  style  is  clear  and  the  chapters  are  well  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  most 
heartily  on  the  presentation  of  a  work  so  full  of 
practical  suggestions.—  Medical  News,  Nov.  24,  ’94. 

It  is  intended  to  pro  ride  both  students  and 


Roberts’  Modern  Surgery. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern  Surgery.  For  the  use  of  Stu¬ 
dents  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  John  B.  Roberts,  M.D.,  Prof,  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  Prof,  of  S^Jgery  *n  Woman’s 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  in  th^UnuJ  of  Penna.  Octavo, 
780  pages,  501  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50.  Oj 

This  work  is  a  very  comprehensive  manual  upon  vanced  doctrinpfyme 
general  surgery,  and  will  doubtless  meet  with  a 
favorable  reception  by  the  profession.  It  has  a 
thoroughly  practical  character,  the  subjects  are 
treated  with  rare  judgment,  its  conclusions  are  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  leading  practitioners  of 
the  art,  and  its  literature  is  fully  up  to  all'’ 


,11  the  ad-  ua£!w 

.—Twelfth 


_  methods  of  practice  of  the 
present  day^Vlt^  general  arrangement  follows 
this  rule,  a^d  th^  author  in  his  desire  to  be  con¬ 
cise  an(ipBac|ical  is  at  times  almost  dogmatic,  but 
this  is  efltarMy  excusable  considering  the  admira¬ 
ble  rr^u^CT  in  which  he  has  thus  increased  the 
of  his  work. — Medical  Record. 


Druitt’s  Modern  Surgery.— Tv^lM  Edition. 

Manual  of  Modern  Surge^?.  *  By  Robert  Druitt,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Stanlky^Boyd,  M.  B.,  B.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  In 
volume  of  965  pages,  with  373  ilhi^Jj^lons.  Cloth,  $4.00;  leather,  $5.00. 


Twelfth 
one  8vo. 


Holmes’  Treatise  on 

A  Treatise  on 

Holmes,  M.  A.,  Surgeon 
From  the  fifth  Englisl/  e< 
octavo  volume  of  997  pa<* 

BUTLIN  ON  DISEASJSSjftf  THE  TONGUE.  By 
Henry  T.  Butlin,  .FXL^S.,  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  St.  Bartholometf-’^lrospital,  London.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  ofi^N^pages,  with  8  colored  plates 
and  3  woodcdfrnLck>th,  $3.50.  See  Series  of  Clin¬ 
ical  Manuc&Svb&b  30. 

GOULD’S  ^EBijMENTS  OF  SURGICAL  DIAG¬ 
NOSIS.  Byv  A.  Pearce  Gould,  M.  S.,  M.  B., 
F.  R.  C. : SL  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Middlesex  Hos 
piiaJW^lclon.  In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume 
or^89ipages.  Cloth,  $2.00.  See  Students'  Series 

!\of  Manuals,  page  30. 

itfTMjER’S  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
►Suad  revised  American  edition.  In  one  large  8vo. 
vol.  of  682  pp..  with  364  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.75. 
ILLER’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 


y. — Fifth  Edition. 

rr_t/  ;  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Timothy 
lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London. 
In,  edited  by  T.  Pickering  Pick,  F.  R.  C.  S.  In  one 
ith  428  illustrations.  Cloth,  $6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00. 

American  from  the  third  Edinburgh  ed.  In  one 
8vo.  vol.  of  638  pages,  with  340  illus.  Cloth,  $3.75. 
PIRRIE’S  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
8URGERY.  Edited  by  John  Neill,  M.  D.  In 
one  8vo.  vol.  of  784  pp.  with  316  illus.  Cloth,  $3.75. 
GANT’S  STUDENT’S  SURGERY.  By  Frederick 
James  Gant,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Square  octavo,  848  pages, 
159  engravings.  Cloth,  $3.75. 

HOLMES’  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.  THEORET¬ 
ICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Various  Authors. 
Edited  by  Timothy  Holmes,  M.  A.  American  edi¬ 
tion,  revised  anxi  re-edited  by  John  H.  Packard, 
M.  D.  Three  large  octavo  volumes,  3137  pages, 
979  illustrations  on  wood  and  13  lithographic 
plates.  Per  set,  cloth,  $18.00;  leather,  $21.00 
Subscription  only. 
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Wharton’s  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging— 2d  Ed.  Just  Ready. 

Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging.  By  Henry  R.  Wharton,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
529  pages,  with  416  engravings,  many  being  photographic.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

specially  commended,  particularly  those  that  re¬ 
late  to  bandaging,  most  of  which  have  been  taken 
from  photographs  of  applied  bandages  in  the 


vo  year 

published  a  review  notice  of  Wharton’s  first 
edition.  At  that  time,  we  remarked  that  the  book 
was  one  of  the  very  best  treatises  on  minor  sur¬ 
gery  that  had  been  published,  that  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  a  text- book  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  and  that  it  contained  more  practical  sur¬ 
gery  within  its  limits  and  boundaries  than  any 
book  of  its  kind  we  had  ever  seen.  What  was 
true  of  the  first  edition  may  be,  with  propriety, 
repeated  and  accentuated  in  regard  to  this  second 


several  localities  of  the  body.  The  author  has 
thoroughly  revised  that  portion  of  the  work 
relating  to  the  aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods  of 
wound  treatment,  than  which  there  is  no  more 
important  subject  in  the  whole  domain  of  sur¬ 
gery.  Much  new  matter  has  been  added,  which 
brings  itabieastof  the  very  latest  knowledge  on 
the  subject^  of  which  it  treats. — Buffalo  Mtdical 


and  revised  edition.  Its  illustrations  are  to  be  and  Surgical  Journal,  January,  1894. 


Treves’  Operative  Surgery— Two  Volumes. 

A  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery.  By  Frederick  Treves,  F.R.  C.  S,, 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  London  Hospital.  In  two  octavo  volumes 
containing  1550  pages,  with  422  engravings.  Complete  work,  cloth,  $9.00;  leather,  $11.00. 


Mr.  Treves  in  this  admirable  manual  of  opera¬ 
tive  surgery  has  in  each  instance  practically 
assumed  that  operation  has  been  decided  upon 
and  has  then  proceeded  to  give  the  various  opera¬ 
tive  methods  which  may  oe  employed,  with  a 
criticism  of  their  comparative  value  and  a  detailed 
and  careful  description  of  each  particular  stage 
of  their  performance.  Especial  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  preparatory  treatment  of  the  patient 
and  to  the  details  of  the  after  treatment  of  the 
case,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  among 
the  many  excellent  features  of  the  book.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  language,  and  indeed,  in 
many  respects,  the  best  in  any  language.  It  can¬ 


not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  both  to  practical 
surgeons  and  to  those  general  practitioners  who, 
owing  to  their  isolation  or  to  other  circumstances, 
are  forced  to  do  much  of  their  own  operative  work. 
We  feel  called  upon  io  recommend  the  book  so 
strongly  for  the  excellent  judgment  displayed  in 
the  arduous  task  of  selecting  from  among  the 
thousands  of  varying  procedures  those  most 
worthy  of  description;  for  the  way  in  which  the 
still  more  difficult  task  of  choosing  among  the 
best  of  those  has  been  accomplished;  and  for  the 
simple,  clear,  straightforward  manner  in  which 
the  information  thus  gathered  from  all  surgical 
literature  has  been  conveyed  to  the  reader. — 
Annals  of  Surgery. 


In 


Treves’  Student’s  Handbook  of  Surgical  Operations. 

square  12mo.  volume  of  508  pages,  with  94  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

A  Manual  of  Surgery.  In  Treatises  by  Various  Authors,  edited  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Treves,  F.  R.  C.  S.  In  three  12mo.  volumes,  containing  1866  pages,  with  213 
engravings.  Price  per  set,  cloth,  $6.00.  See  Students'  Series  of  Manuals ,  page  30. 

Treves  on  Intestinal  Obstruction.  In  one  12mo.  volume A>f  522  pages, 
with  60  ilius.  Limp  cloth,  blue  edges,  $2.00.  See  Series  of  Clinical  page  30. 

Smith’s  Operative  Surgery— Revised  Edition. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  S 

Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  oj 
Second  and  thoroughly  revised  edition.  In  one  very  han<' 
pages,  with  1005  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $5.0'~ 

This  excellent  and  very  valuable  book  is  one  of  surgeon,  a  book  of  reference  for  the 

the  most  satisfactory  works  on  modern  operative  ’  *  ' 

surgery  yet  published.  The  book  is  a  compendium 
for  the  modern  surgeon.  The  present  edition  is 
much  enlarged,  and  the  text  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  so  as  to  give  the  most  improved  methods 
in  aseptic  surgery,  and  the  latest  instruments 
known  for  operat  ive  work.  It  can  be  truly  said  that 
as  ahandbook  for  the  student,  acompanion  for  th- 


ry.  By  Stephen 
City  of  New  York, 
octavo  volume  of  892 


physician  Biot  Is^cially  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  sur»ery\ims  volume  will  long  hold  a  most 
conspicuous  place,  and  seldom  will  its  readers,  no 
mattof"»i|ow  unusual  the  subject,  consult  its  pages 
in  val^Jlts  compact  form,  excellent  print,  num- 
s  illustrations,  and  especially  its  decidedly 
tical  character,  all  combine  to  commend  it. — 
wi  Me-dirni  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Erichsen’s  Science  and 

The  Science  and  Art 

Diseases  and  Operations.  By  Jc 
gery  in  University  College,  LonJ 
In  two  large  8vo.  vols.  of  231  (L 


lurgery.—  Eighth  Edition. 

.rgery ;  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries, 
Erichsen,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.S.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
‘tc.  From  the  eighth  and  enlarged  English  edition, 
■itli  984  engravings  on  wood.  Cloth,  $9;  leather,  $11. 


Bryant’s  PracticeQFSurgery  — Fourth  Edition. 

The  Practfceif  Surgery.  By  Thomas  Bryant,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  and 
Lecturer  on  SurgeJjn^&uy’s  Hospital,  London.  Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  and 
revised  English  ecKo&n.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1040 
pages,  with  727  ^lustrations.  Cloth,  $6.50;  leather,  $7.50. 


Marsi 


le  Joints. 


diseases  of  the  Joints.  By  Howard  Marsh,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Senior  Assistant 
Surge®2o  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  468  pages,  with 
64^pdd(cuts  and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $2.00.  See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals ,  page  30. 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers.  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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SHORTLY. - 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 


Edited  by  Frederic  S.  Dennis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York ;  President  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association,  etc.  Assisted  hy  John  S.  Bileings,  M.D.,  LL.D,  D.C.L.,  Deputy 
Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A.  In  four  imperial  octavo  volumes  of  about  900  pages  each, 
prolusely  illustrated  in  black  and  colors.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $6  ;  leather,  $7  ;  half 
Morocco,. gilt  back  and  top,  $8.50.  For  sale  by  subscription  only.  Address  the  Publishers. 
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Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations— Eighth  Edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By  Frank 
H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  New  (8th)  edi¬ 
tion,  revised  and  edited  by  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  Univ.  of 
City  of  N.  Y.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  832  pp.,  with  507  illus.  Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

ject  of  such  magnitude  is  no  easy  one.  Dr.  Smith 
has  aimed  to  make  the  present  volume  a  correct 
exponeni  of  our  knowledge  of  this  department 
of  surgery.  The  more  one  reads  the  more 
one  is  impressed  with  its  completeness.  The  work 


Its  numerous  editions  are  convincing  proof  if  any 
is  needed,  of  its  value  and  popularity.  It  is  pre 
eminently  the  authority  on  fractures  and  disloca¬ 
tions,  and  universally  quoted  as  such.  In  the  new 
edition  it  has  lost  none  of  its  former  worth.  The 
additions  it  has  received  by  its  recent  re  vision  make 
it  a  work  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  modern 
practice,  theoretically,  mechanica  ly,  aseptically. 
The  task  of  writing  a  complete  treatise  on  a  sub- 


has  been  accomplished, and  has  been  done  clearly, 
concisely,  excellently  well.— Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal . 


Stimson  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 


<.<8 


A  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocatf 
M.D.  In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes.  Yol.  I.,  Fraj 
tions.  Vol.  II.,  Dislocations,  540  pages,  with 
cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $7.50.  Either  volume  separate 


ery  practitioner  of  surgery  wifi 
n  hin  '  '  ” 


incumbent  on  him  to  have  it  for  constant 
reference. — Cincinnati  Medical  News. 


y.— Second  Edition. 


So 

By  Lewis  A.  Stimson, 
is,  532  pages,  360  illustra- 
strations.  Complete  work, 
oth,  $3.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 

The  appearance  of  the  second  volume  marks  the  exhib^ffs\f?S  surgery  of  Dislocations  as  it  is  taught 
completion  of  the  author’s  original  plan  of  prepar-  arft^rae^ised  by  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
ing  a  work  which  should  present  in  the  fullest  pleselt  time.  Containing  the  results  of  such  ex¬ 
manner  all  that  is  known  on  the  cognate  subjectsfUeml^cl  researches  it  must  for  a  long  time  be  re- 
of  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  The  volume  orr^arded  as  an  authority  on  all  subjects 
Fractures  assumed  at  once  the  position  of  authorj^Nfb  disl 
on  the  subject,  and  its  companion  on  DislocatioBit/feel  it 
will  no  doubt  be  similarly  received.  Thisv^yne  — 

Stimson’s  Operative 

A  Manual  of  Surgery.  By  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  B.  A.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surger^tfKtbe  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Second  edi¬ 
tion.  In  one  royal  12m(/voJ&me  of  503  pages,  with  342  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

Cheyne  on  Worlds,  Dicers  and  Abscesses.— Just  Ready. 

The  Tres^ment  of  Wounds,  Ulcers  and  Abscesses.  By  V.  Watson 
Cheyne,  M.  Bv^J*.  S.,  F.  K.  C.  S  ,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  King’s  College,  London.  In 
one  12mo.  0#  jfrof  207  pages.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Pick  on  Jractures  and  Dislocations. 

^^Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By  T.  Pickering  Pick,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Sur- 
gepnS^and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London.  In  one  12mo.  vol. 
JO  pp.,  with  93  illus.  Limp  cloth,  $2.00.  See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals ,  page  30. 
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Norris  &  Oliver’s  Ophthalmology. 

A  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmology.  By  William  F.  Norris,  M.  D.r 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  A.  Oliver, 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills’  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
vol.  of  632  pages,  with  357  engravings  and  5  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

This  is  the  first  text-book  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  |  all  that  can  be  desired.  After  most  conscientious 
written  by  American  authors  for  American  col-  and  painstaking  perusal  of  the  work,  we  unre- 
leges  and  students.  Rules  and  procedures  are  servedly  endorse  it  as  the  best,  the  safest  and  the 
made  so  plain  and  so  evident,  that  any  student  most  comprehensive  volume  upon  the  subject  that 
can  easily  understand  and  employ  them.  It  is  v'~Qr' 

succinct  in  recital,  practical  in  its  teachings,  judi¬ 
cious  in  the  selection  of  material  and  conservative, 
yet  radical  when  necessary.  In  treatment  it  can 
be  accepted  as  from  the  voice  and  the  pen  of  a 
respected  and  recognized  authority.  The  illus¬ 
trations  far  outnumber  those  of  its  contempora¬ 
ries,  whilst  the  high  grade  and  unbiased  opinions 
of  the  teachings  serve  to  give  it  a  rank  superior 
to  any  would-be  competitor  Wonderfully  cheap 
in  price,  beautifully  printed  and  exquisitely  illus¬ 
trated,  the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  book  is 


has  ever  been  offered  to  the  American  medical 
public.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  find  its 
way  into  the  list  of  text-books  of  every  English- 
speaking  college  of  medicine. — Annals  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology  and  Otology. 

We' take  pleasure  in  commending  the  “Text- 
Book”  to  students  and  practitioners  as  a  safe  and 
admirable  guide,  well  qualified  to  furnish  them, 
as  the  authors  intended  it  should,  with  “a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  ophthalmology.” — Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Bulletin. 


Berry  on  the  Eye.— New  (2d)  Edition. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Students  of  Ophthalmology. 
By  George  A.  Berry,  M.B.,  F.  E.  C.  S.,  Ed.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Edinburgh  Boyal 
Infirmary.  New  (second)  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  750  pages,  with  197  illustra¬ 
tions,  mostly  lithographic.  Cloth,  $8.00. 


This  is  by  far  the  best  work  upon  its  theme  in 
the  English  language  that  we  have  seen,  for  the 
diction  is  pure  and  clear,  and  besides,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  illustrations  of  normal  and  diseased  conditions 
make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  all 
practitioners,  general  as  well  as  special.  We  have 
never  seen  more  real  delineation  of  disease,  the 
coloring  is  perfect,  and  each  illustration  is  an 


“object-lesson.”  We  cannot  but  reiterate  what  we 
said  at  the  beginning,  that  we  have  had  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  and  great  profit,  and 
that  we  consider  it  the  best  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language  to-day,  not  only  for  its  diction 
but  for  its  instructive  illustrations. —  The  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


Juler’s  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Practice.— New  (2d)  Edition. 

A  Handbook  of  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Practice.  By  Henry  E. 
Jtjler,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon,  Boyal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital; 
Late  Clinical  Assistant,  Moorfields,  London.  New  (2d)  edition.  Handsome  8vo.  volume 
of  561  pages,  with  201  woodcuts,  17  colored  plates,  selections  from  Test-types  of  Jaeger 
and  Snellen,  and  Holmgren’s  Color-blindness  Test.  Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

The  continuous  approval  manifested  towards  matter  of  practical  value.  The  sections  devoted  to 
this  work  testifies  to  the  success  with  which  the  treatment  are  singularly  full,  andVt  the  same  time 

author  has  produced  concise  descriptions  and  concise,  and  couched  in  Iangu^~Vtv~x - ” 

typical  illustrations  of  all  the  important  affections  ;  to  be  understood. — The  Medtym 
of  the  eye.  The  volume  is  particularly  rich  in 

¥OF.  B.  < 


d-hat  cannot  fail 


Nettleship  on  the  Eye— Fifth  Edition. 


Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Edward  Nettles^T^F.  B.  C.  S.,  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  at  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  London.  Surgeon  to  thXjR^al  London  (Moorfields) 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Fourth  American  from  the^tom  English  edition,  thor¬ 
oughly  revised.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  DetepiomN^f  Color  Blindness,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmok)g^jr  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
Philadelphia.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  500  pagesXath  164  illustrations,  selections  from 
Snellen’s  test-types  and  formulae,  and  a  colored  mafe.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  well-known  and  a  valuable  work.  It  I  knowledge  to  be  present  which  seems  to  be  as- 
was  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  students.  isfljned  in  some  of  our  larger  works,  is  not  tedious 
and  supplies  their  needs  admirably,  but  it  is  over-conciseness,  and  yet  covers  the  more 

useful  for  the  practitioner,  or  indeed  more  satlfiyn  portan  t  parts  of  clinical  ophthalmology. — Bew 
does  not  presuppose  the  large  amount  of  re^o^^aff^ror k  Medical  Journal. 

Surgery. 

Ophthalmic  Surg^ryj^By  B.  Brudenell  Carter,  F.  B.  C.  8.,  Lecturer  on 
Ophthalmic  Surgery  at  St.  GcS^/s  Hospital,  London,  and  W.  Adams  Frost,  F.  B.  C.  S., 
Joint  Lecturer  on  Ophtlml^Jk  Surgery  at  St.  George’s  Plospital,  London.  In  one  12mo. 

_  ■  *  ky<>< . 

dix  of  formulae.  Clotk\$>.25.  See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals ,  page  30. 


Carter  &  Frost’s  Ophtha 


volume  of  559  pages,  wit^^^woodcuts.  color-blindness  test,  test-types  and  dots  and  appen- 

THOMPSON  ON  JS^XURINARY  ORGANS. 

Lectures  on  Dke^^of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

By  Sir  Hf.nry  TTIosWson,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  UniwersHy  College  Hospital,  London. 

Second  Amei^An  from  the  third  English  edition. 

Octavo,  2'fi/TfcLgaB,  25  illustrations  Cloth,  $2  25. 

THOMRSOPVJDir  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND 
TRE^IENT  OP  STRICTURE  OF  THE 


RA  AND  URINARY  FISTULA, 
fte  third  English  edition.  In  one  octavo 
ife  of  359  pages,  with  47  engravings  and  3 
Cloth,  $3.50. 


BASHAM  ON  RENAL  DISEASES:  A  Clinical 
Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  12mo. 
304  pages,  with  21  1 1  lustrations.  Cloth,  82.00. 

WELLS  ON  THE  EYE.  In  one  octavo  volume. 

LAURENCE  AND  MOON’S  HANDY  BOOK  OF 
OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY,  for  the  use  of  Prac¬ 
titioners.  Second  edition.  In  one  octavo  vol¬ 
ume  of  227  pages,  with  65  illus.  Cloth,  82.75. 

LAWSON  ON  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE,  ORBIT 
AND  EYELIDS:  Their  Immediate  and  Remote 
Effects.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  404  pages,  with 
92  illustrations.  Cloth,  83.50. 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Politzer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear —New  Edition.  Just  Ready. 

A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Adjacent  Organs. 

By  Dr.  Adam  Politzer,  Imperial- Royal  Professor  of  Aural  Therapeutics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna,  Chief  of  the  Imperial -Royal  University  Clinic  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear  in 
the  General  Hospital,  Vienna.  Translated  into  English  from  the  third  ai  d  revised 
German  edition  by  Oscar  Dodd,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear,  Gdlege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon*,  Chicago.  Edited  by  Sir  William  Dalby, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  B.,  Consulting  Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  748  pages,  with  330  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.50. 


This  edition  of  the  eminent  Vienna  professor’s 
well-known  work  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  complete  account  i  f  all  that  is 
known  in  connection  with  aural  diseases.  Who¬ 
ever  peruses  it  carefully  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  details,  the  extensive  references,  and 
especially  the  valuable  pathological  dala,  which 


underlie  the  clinical  remarks  and  details  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment.  The  indications  for  treatment 
are  clear  and  reliable.  We  can  confidently  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  for  it  contains,  as  stated  by  the  editor 
in  his  preface,  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject. 
— London  Lancet. 


Field’s  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  George  P.  Field.  M.  R.  C.  S , 
Aural  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Aural  Surgery  in  St  Mary’s  Hospital  Medical  School, 
London.  In  one  octavo  of  89 1  pp.,  with  73  engravings  and  21  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $3.75. 

To  those  who  desire  a  concise  work  on  diseases  large  c  ass  of  cases  of  ear  disease  that  comes 
of  the  ear,  clear  and  practical,  this  manual  com-  i  properly  within  his  province.  The  illustrations 
mends  itself  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  just  such  are  apt  and  well  executed  while  the  make-up  of 
a  work  as  is  needed  by  every  general  practi-  the  work  is  beyond  criticism.—  The  American 
tioner  to  enable  him  to  treat  intelligently  the  Pmct.itioner  and  Navs. 

Burnett  on  the  Ear.— Second  Edition. 

The  Ear,  Its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Diseases.  A  Practical 
Treatise  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Charles  H.  Burnett, 
A.M.,  M. D.,  Professor  of  Otology  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic;  President  of  the 
American  Otological  Society.  Second  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  580 
pages,  with  107  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  leather,  $5.00. 

Roberts  on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases— Fourth  Edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Penal  Diseases,  including 
Urinary  Deposits.  By  Sir  William  Roberts,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the 
Manchester  School  of  Medicine,  etc.  Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  London  edi¬ 
tion.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  609  pages,  with  81  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.50. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  book  in  print  on  the  sis,  prognosis  and  treatment  of  urinary  diseases, 
..  .  /.  .-x  x — x-  mi.  ^ - —  t - »  and  possesses  a  completeness  not  found  else¬ 

where  in  our  language  in  its  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  affections.-  Manchester  Med.  Chron. 


hest&r  Jk 

A 


subject  of  which  it  treats. — The  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences . 

It  is  an  unrivalled  exposition  of  everything 
which  relates  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  diagno- 

Purdy  on  Bright’s  Disease  and  Allied  Affections. 

Bright’s  Disease  and  Allied  AfFectim^ 

Charles  W.  Purdy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-UrinaWS 
cago  Polyclinic.  In  one  octavo  vol.  of  288  pages,  wiffklyj! 

On  treatment  the  writer  is  particularly  strong,  items  jfhjoh  ar 
steering  clear  of  generalities,  and  seldom  omit-  til 
ting,  what  text-book;: 


ks  usually  do,  the  unimportant 


The  American  System  of  Dei 


ems 

qR 


f  the  Kidneys.  By 

Renal  Diseases  in  the  Chi- 
_  strations.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
are  all  important  to  the  general  prac- 
The  Manchester  Medical  Chronicle. 


jtry. 


In  Treatises  by  Various 
D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dei  " 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surj 
taining  3160  pages,  with  1863  illrig^i 
leather,  $7  ;  half  Morocco,  giJv*gy®8. 

As  an  encyclopaedia  of  DentisU^Vhas  no  su¬ 
perior.  It  should  form  a  papWoi'eyery  dentist’s 
library,  as  the  information  fit  c«nTains  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  engage^bf  the  practice  of 
dentistry.— American  Journal  of  Denial  Science. 

A  grand  system,  big*ei#ft?h  and  good  enough 
and  handsome  enoi^g^^r  a  monument  (which 


Authors.  Edited  by  Wilbur  F.  Litch,  M.D., 
;ry,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the 
In  three  very  handsome  octavo  volumes  con- 
ls  and  9  full-page  plates.  '  Per  volume,  cloth,  $6  ; 
For  sale  by  subscription  only. 

'  doubtless  it  is),  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
dentistry.  Dentists  will  be  satisfied  with  it  and 
proud  of  it— they  must.  It  is  sure  to  be  precisely 
what  the  student  needs  to  put  him  and  keep  him 
in  the  right  track,  while  the  profession  at  large 
will  receive  incalculable  benefit  from  it.— Odonto- 
graphic  Journal \ 


-American  Edition. 

Surgery  and  Pathology.  By  Alfred  Coleman 
D.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
^London.  Thoroughly  revised  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  American  Students,  by 
C.  Stellwagen,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  in  the  Philadel- 
Intal  College.  Octavo  volume  of  412  pages,  with  331  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.25. 


,  KRIS  ON  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE 
CTDNEY.  By  Henry  Morris,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon 
"to  Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  12mo.,  554  pp., 


with  40  woodcuts,  and  6  colored  plates.  Limp 
cloth,  $2.25.  See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals ,  p.  30 
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Gross  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  etc— Fourth  Edition. 

A  Practical ‘Treatise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Dis- 
orders  of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs.  By  Samuel  W.  Gross,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  F.  R.  Sturgis, 

M.  I).,  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  of  Venereal  Diseases, 

N.  Y.  Post  Grad.  Med.  School.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  165  pages,  with  18  Plus.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


Three  editions  of  Professor  Gross’  valuable  book 
have  been,  exhausted,  and  still  the  demand  is 
unsupplied.  Dr.  Sturgis  has  revised  and  added 
to  the  previous  editions,  and  the  new  one  appears 
more  complete  and  more  valuable  than  before. 
Four  important  and  generally  misunderstood  sub¬ 
jects  are  treated— impotence,  sterility,  spermator¬ 


rhoea,  and  prostatorrhcea.  The  book  is  a  practical 
one  and  in  addition  to  the  scientific  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  discussions  on  etiology,  symptoms,  etc., 
there  are  lines  of  treatment  laid  down  that  any 
practitioner  can  follow  and  which  have  met  with 
success  in  the  hands  of  author  and  editor.— Medi¬ 
cal  Record. 


Fuller  on  Male  Sexual  Disorders— In  Press. 

Disorders  of  the  Sexual  Organs  in  the  Male.  By  Eugene  Fuller, 
M.  D,  Instructor  in  Venereal  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  200  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

Taylor  on  Venereal  Diseases.— Sixth  Edition.  Preparing. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Including  the 
results  .of  recent  investigations  upon  the  subject.  By  Robert  W.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York.  Being  the  sixth  edition  of  Bumstead  and  Taylor ,  rewritten  by  Dr.  Taylor. 
Large  8vo.  volume,  about  900  pages,  with  about  150  engravings,  as  well  as  numerous 
chromo-lithographs.  In  active  'preparation.  A  notice  of  the  previous  edition  is  appended. 

Culver  &  Hayden’s  Manual  of  Venereal  Diseases. 

A  Manual  of  Venereal  Diseases.  By  Everett  M.  Culver,  M.  D., 
Pathologist  and  Assistant  Attending  Surgeon,  Manhattan  Hospital,  New  York,  and  James 
R.  Hayden,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  Clinic  Venereal  Department,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  New  York.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  289  pages  with  33  illus.  Cloth,  $1.75. 


This  book  is  a  practical  treatise,  presenting  in  a 
condensed  form  the  essential  features  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  of  the  three  venereal  diseases, 
syphilis,  chancroid  and  gonorrhea.  We  have  ex¬ 
amined  this  work  carefully  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  most  concise,  direct  and 
able  treatise  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of 


venereal  diseases  for  the  general  practitioner  to 
adopt  as  a  guide.  The  general  practitioner  needs 
a  few  simple,  concise  and  clearly  presented  laws, 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  cannot  fail  either  to 
cure  or  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  maladies  in 
question  and  their  direful  results. — Buffalo  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


A 


Cornil  on  Syphilis. 

Syphilis,  its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Diagnosis  and  Tpkpftment.  By  V. 

Cornil,  Professor  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  Physicig£^ro*me  Lourcine  Hos¬ 
pital.  Specially  revised  by  the  Author,  and  translated  with  iA  and  additions  by  J. 
Henry  C.  Simes,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Hist^^y  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa., 
and  J.  William  White,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  p|Q|ses,  Univ.  of  Pa.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  461  pages,  with  84  very  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.75. 

Hutchinson  on  Syphilis. 

Syphilis.  By  Jonathan  HuTcuiNSfriM*.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Consulting  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  London  Hospital.  In  one  12ma  Mime  of  542  pages,  with  8  chromo¬ 
lithographs.  Cloth,  $2.25.  See  Series  of  Clvmmi  Manuals ,  page  30. 


Hardaway’s  Manual  of  S 

Manual  of  Skin  Diseai 
ment.  For  the  use  of  Students  a 
Professor  of  Skin  Diseases  in  thf  Ml 
Dr.  Hardaway’s  large  experienced  n  teacher 
and  writer  has  admirably  fitted  >nm  for  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  preparing  a  book%5T^ai,  while  suffi¬ 
ciently  elementary  for  the  stimgYft  is  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  thorough  and  comprehensive  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  t^eJp^fal  practitioner.  It 


ases. 

ith  Special  Reference  to  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
iral  Practitioners.  By  W.  A.  Hardaway,  M.  D., 
l6uri  Medical  College.  12mo.,  440  pp.  Cloth,  $3.00. 
embraces  all  essential  points  connected  with  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as 
the  best  manual  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
department  of  medicine.—  Journal  of  Cutaneous 
and  Genito -  Urinary  Diseases. 


GROSS’  PRACTICMV.TREAT1SE  ON  THE  DIS¬ 
EASES,  INJURIES  1ND  MALFORMATIONS 
OF  THE  URINAR>  BLADDER,  THE  PROS¬ 
TATE  GLAN^AaND  THE  URETHRA.  By 
Samuel  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  etc.  Third 

edition^hoP©dghfy  revised  by  Samuel  W.  Gross, 

M.D.  '  - 

170  illu! 

Tome  of  skin  diseases,  with 

!fLiE.  Third  edition,  revised  and  en 
In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  238  pp.  Cloth,  $1.25. 


HILLIER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES; 
for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Second  Ameri¬ 
can  edition.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  353  pages, 
with  plates.  Cloth,  $2.25. 

HILL  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS 
DISORDERS.  In  one  8vo  vol.  of 479  p.  Cloth,  $3.25. 

LEE’S  LECTURES  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  SOME 
FORMS  OF  LOCAL  DISEASE  AFFECTING 
THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION.  In  one 
8vo.  volume  of  246  pages.  Cloth,  $2.25. 


c* 
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Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases 


Hyde  on  the  Skin —New  (3d)  Edition.  Just  Ready. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  *For  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners.  By  J.  Nevins  Hyde,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Y en- 
ereal  Diseases  in  Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  Third  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume 
of  802  pages,  with  9  colored  plates  and  108  engravings.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00. 

for  information  as  to  how  to  manage  his  patients 
with  skin  diseases.  The  piesent  edition  may  be 
commended  as  being  an  exposition  of  the  subject 
fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
— The  Chicaqo  Clinical  Review,  April,  1894. 

Dr.  Hyde’s  book  may  be  heartily  commended 
to  the  student  and  practitioner  alike  as  one  of  the 
best  exponents  of  the  subject  now  before  the  pro¬ 
fession. — The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  May,  1894. 

Dr.  Hyde  is  an  experienced  scholar  as  well  as  a 
competent  author,  and  his  former  editions  were 
received  with  approval  by  dermatologists  as  well 
as  by  those  general  practitioners  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  skin.  The  treatise  is  one  that  affords  much 
satisfaction  in  that  it  is  a  safe  guide  for  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  practitioners,  either  general  or  special, 
and  particularly  does  it  adapt  itself  to  the  use  of 
dermatologists. — Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour¬ 
nal,  March,  1894. 


The  third  edition,  just  issued,  fulfils  all  the  ex¬ 
pectations  warranted  by  the  great  accumulation 
of  dermatological  material  since  the  earlier 
editions  were  brought  out,  and  puts  this  work  at 
the  head  of  the  modern  American  treatises  on 
skin  diseases.  The  author  has  introduced  thirty- 
five  new  diseases  in  this  edition.  He  is  especially 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  chapter  on  tuberculosis. 
Five  plates  and  twenty- two  woodcuts,  all  of  great 
excellence,  have  been  added  to  the  illustrations. 
The  excellence  of  the  chapters  on  treatment,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
subjects  that  have  acquired  new  interest,  make 
the  book  one  to  be  warmly  recommended. — Bos¬ 
ton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  1894. 

The  qualities  that  have  contributed  so  much  to 
its  previous  popularity  still  remain.  The  chief  of 
these  unquestionably  are  the  standpoint  of  prac¬ 
tical  medicine  from  which  it  speaks  and  its  wealth 
of  therapeutical  information.  The  writer  knows 
no  book  in  which  one  can  seek  more  satisfactorily 


Taylor’s  Clinical  Atlas  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

A  Clinical  Atlas  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases:  Including  Diag¬ 
nosis,  Prognosis  and  Treatment.  By  Bobert  W.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York; 
In  eight  large  folio  parts,  and  comprising  58  beautifully  colored  plates  with  213  figures, 
and  431  pages  of  text  with  85  engravings.  Price  per  part,  $2.50.  Bound  in  one  volume, 
half  Bussia,  $27  ;  half  Turkey  Morocco,  $28.  For  sale  by  subscription  only.  Specimen 
plates  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  A  full  prospectus  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Jackson’s  Ready-Reference  Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases. 

The  Ready-Reference  Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By 

George  Thomas  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  Woman’s  Medical  College 
of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  544  pages,  with  50  illustrations 
and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $2.75. 

Intended  to  serve  as  a  reference  book  for  the 
general  practitioner,  “no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  discuss  debatable  questions,”  and  “hence  pa¬ 
thology  and  etiology  do  not  receive  as  full  consid¬ 
eration  as  symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 


ment.”  It  treats  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  skin  and  their  management.  This 
book  seems  to  us  the  best  of  its  class  that  has 
yet  appeared. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour¬ 
nal;  /NA 

^les  and  Practice  of  Der- 
fkin  Department,  St.  Mary’s 


Morris  on  the  Skin.— Just  Ready. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin.  An  Outline  of  the  Pp 
matologv.  By  Malcolm  Morris,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  toJ 

Hospital,  London.  In  one  square  octavo  volume  of  56J>  pl^^s^with  19  chromo-lithographic 
figures  and  17  engravings.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

This  admirable  manual,  written  as  it  evidently  :  sive  p^?V£  °f  every  skin-affection,  and  formu- 
is  by  a  keen,  clever  specialist  of  exceptionally  lai^®^fim  a  system  of  therapeutics  in  the  follow- 
wide  experience,  most  satisfactorily  meets  the  ir%of|vmch  he  can  feel  well  assured*of  obtaining 
requirements  of  the  American  practitioner  of#.th€Ns€st  results. — The  Therapeutic  Gazette ,  March, 
medicine,  in  that  it  gives  him  a  clear,  comprehen-^89L 

lASkin. 

_  >  of  the  Skin.  By  P.  H.  Pye-Smith,  M.  D., 
^London.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  407  pages, 


Pye-Smith  on  Diseases  of 

A  Handbook  of  Dise^ 

F.  B.  S  ,  Physician  to  Guy’s  Hose  _ 

with  26  illustrations,  23  of  wlu^Gre  e&ored.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  amQl^commend  known  as  one  of  the  eminent  physicians  to  Guy’s 
it  to  all  interested  in  the  subject./T^s  written  by  Hospital,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
one  entirely  familiar  with  ytfttik  diseases,  both  that  he  has  written  an  original  and  valuable 
from  the  standpoint  of  th4  socialist  and  the  handbook  on  skin  diseases,  sound  and  practical 
general  practitioner.  Dr.  PybtSTnith  is  favorably  1  in  all  its  bearings. — International  Med.  Magazine. 


Jamieson  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.— Third  Edition. 

Disea^sJbf  the  Skin.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
W.  Allan  jU^&pbN,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  School  of  Medicine,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  T^t^fe^dition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  656  pages,  with 
woodcut  gncN^doubl e-page  chromo-lithographic  illustrations.  Cloth,  $6.00. 

'  general  practitioner  will  find  the  book  of  great 
value  in  matters  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The 
latter  is  quite  up  to  date,  and  the  formulae  have 
been  selected  with  care. — Medical  Record. 


The  sqm*  of  the  work  is  essentially  clinical,  lit¬ 
tle  r^fe*3h»  being  made  to  pathology  or  dispuled 
theoirk^j  Almost  every  subject  is  followed  by 
ilfostraWve  cases.  The  pages  are  filled  with  inter- 
e*T%all  those  occupied  with  skin  diseases.  The 


$ 


jfLSON’S  STUDENT’S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS 
MEDICINE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


In  one  handsome  small  octavo  volume  of  535 
pages.  Cloth,  $3.50. 
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The  American  Systems  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 


Systems  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  in  Treatises  by  American 
Authors.  Gynecology  edited  by  Matthew  D.  Mann,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo;  and  Obstet¬ 
rics  edited  by  Barton  Cooke  Hirst,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  In  four  very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  3612  pages,  1092  engravings  and  8  plates.  Complete  work  now  ready.  Per  vol¬ 
ume:  Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00;  half  Russia,  $7.00.  For  sale  by  subscription  only. 
Address  the  Publishers.  Full  descriptive  circular  free  on  application. 


In  our  notice  of  the  “System  of  Practical  Medi¬ 
cine  by  American  Authors,”  we  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: — “It  is  a  work  of  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  country  can  feel  proud.  Written 
exclusively  by  American  physicians  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  varieties  of  climate  in  the 
United  States,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people,  etc.,  it  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  practition¬ 
ers  of  medicine,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  every  one 
of  them  would  desire  to  have  it.”  Every  word 
thus  expressed  in  regard  to  the  “American  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Practical  Medicine”  is  applicable  to  the 
“System  of  Gynecology  by  American  Authors.” 


1  It,  like  the  other,  has  been  written  exclusively 
by  American  physicians  who  are  acquainted  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  American  people,  who  are 
well  informed  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of 
American  women,  their  manners,  customs,  modes 
of  living,  etc.  As  every  practising  physician  is 
called  upon  to  treat  diseases  of  females,  and  as 
they  constitute  a  class  to  which  the  family  phy¬ 
sician  must  give  attention,  and  cannot  pass  over 
to  a  specialist,  we  do  not  know  of  a  work  in  any 
department  of  medicine  that  we  should  so  strongly 
recommend  medical  men  generally  purchasing.— 
Cincinnati  Med.  News. 


Emmet’s  Gynaecology— Third  Edition. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynaecology ;  For  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Woman’s  Hospital,  New  York,  etc.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one 
large  and  very  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  880  pp.,  with  150  illus.  Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 


We  are  in  doubt  whether  to  congratulate  the 
author  more  than  the  profession  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  third  edition  of  this  well-known  work. 
Embodying,  as  it  does,  the  life-long  experience  of 
one  who  has  conspicuously  distinguished  himself 
as  a  bold  and  successful  operator,  and  who  has 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  specialty,  we 
feel  sure  the  profession  will  not  fail  to  appreciate 


the  privilege  thus  offered  them  of  perusing  the 
views  and  practice  of  the  author.  His  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  conscientiousness  are  manifest. 
He  gives  not  only  his  individual  experience  but 
endeavors  to  represent  the  actual  state  <of  gynee- 
cological  science  and  art. — British  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal * 


Tait’s  Diseases  of  Women  and  Abdominal  Surgery. 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Abdominal  Surgery.  By  Lawson  Tait, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  in  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  la^A President  of 
the  British  Gynecological  Society,  Fellow  American  Gynaecol ogicaU^cmty.  In  two 
octavo  vols.  Vol.  I.,  554  pp.,  62  engravings  and  3  plates.  Cloth,  U.,  preparing. 

Mr.  Tait  never  writes  anything  that  does  not  on  the  technique  of  suraicl^^erations,  ingenious 
command  attentirn  by  reason  of  the  originality  of  theories  on  pathology.  -  - 


his  ideas  and  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  This  is  eminently 
true  of  the  present  work.  Germs  of  truth  are 
thickly  scattered  throughout;  single  happily 
worded  sentences  express  what  another  author 
would  have  expanded  into  pages.  Useful  hints 


g  innovations  on  long- 
succeed  one  another 
lidity.  His  position  has 


established  lines-J 
with  a  bewilderi 
long  been  assure 
ration  for  the/*^tess  genius  of  the  great  sur¬ 
geon. — -  I  rip>mffajournal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


jfcLVPfe^cannot  repress  our  admi- 


Edis  on  Diseases  of  Women. 

The  Diseases  of  Women.  Includii^sJmeir  Pathology,  Causation,  Symptoms, 


Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  A  Manual  for  Sti 
Edis,. M.  D.,  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
Hospital,  late  Physician  to  British  L^in^ 
of  576  pages,  with  148  illustrations. 

The  special  qualities  which  are  coi 
are  thoroughness  in  covering  the  vv^i*>l4j^dund, 
clearness  of  description  and  conci*mes^fff  state¬ 
ment.  Another  marked  feature  book  is 

the  attention  paid  to  the  details*  oiraany  minor 
surgical  operations  and  }»ro^(kires,  "as,  for 
instance,  the  use  of  tents,  ajnSioa/ion  of  leeches, 
and  use  of  hot  water  infecWmis.  These  are 


Duncan  on 


ts  and  Practitioners.  By  Arthur  W. 
rstant  Obstetric  Physician  to  Middlesex 
lospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
:00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 

among  the  more  common  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  yet  very  little  is  said  about  them  in 
many  of  the  text-books.  The  book  is  one  to  be 
warmly  recommended  especially  to  students  and 
general  practitioners,  who  need  a  concise  but  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  the  whole  subject.  Specialists,  too, 
will  find  many  useful  hints  in  its  pages. — Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


es  of  Women. 


Clinid!N^Cbctures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women;  Delivered  in  Saint 
Bartholomew’s  ^Hoff^ital.  By  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  etc. 
In  one  oct^^aj^alume  of  175  pages.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


"EASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 
„  Displacements  of  the  Uterus.  Second 
vised  and  enlarged.  In  one  beauti- 
inted  octavo  volume  of  519  pages,  with 
iil  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.50. 


WEST’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
WOMEN  Third  American  from  the  third  Lon¬ 
don  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  643  pages. 
Cloth,  $3.75;  leather,  $4.75. 
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Thomas  &  Munde  on  Diseases  of  Women— Sixth  Edition. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  T.Gaillard 
Thomas,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  Paul  F.  Munde,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecol¬ 
ogy  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten 
by  Dr.  Munde.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  824  pages,  with  347 
illustrations,  of  which  201  are  new.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $*400. 


The  profession  has  sadly  felt  the  want  of  a  text¬ 
book  on  diseases  of  women,  which  should  be  com¬ 
prehensive  and  at  the  same  time  not  diffuse, 
systematically  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  grasped 
by  the  student  of  limited  experience,  and  which 
should  embrace  the  wonderful  advances  which 
have  been  made  within  the  last  two  decades. 
Dr.  Munde  brings  to  his  work  a  most  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats  and 
an  exceptional  acquaintance  with  the  world’s  liter¬ 
ature  of  this  important  branch  of  medicine.  The 
result  is  what  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
practical  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  best  text¬ 


book  we  know,  and  will  be  of  especial  value  to  the 
general  practitioner  as  well  as  to  the  specialist. 
The  illustrations  are  very  satisfactory.— Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  work,  which  has  already  gone  through  five 
large  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  commendation.  It  continues  to 
be  the  most  practical  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  complete  treatise  upon  the  subject  in  print, 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  only  increasing 
its  value. —  The  Archives  of  Gynecology,  Obstetrics 
and  Ptdiatri  s. 


Sutton  on  Tumors,  Innocent  and  Malignant. 

Tumors,  Innocent  and  Malignant.  Their  Clinical  Features  and  Ap¬ 
propriate  Treatment.  By  J.  Bland  Sutton,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Hospital,  London.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  526  pages,  with  250 
engravings  and  9  full  page  plates.  Cloth,  $4.50. 

Sutton  has  without  doubt  written  the  best  many  years  of  research  upon  a  subject  embracing 
general  work  on  tumors  which  has  yet  appeared  some  of  the  commonest,  most  painful  and  hitherto 
in  the  English  language.  We  urge  all  of  our  hopeless  of  human  affections.  As  this  work  deals 
readers  to  get  this  splendid  book. —  The  St.  Louis  exhaustively  with  tumors  it  will  furnish  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April,  1894.  surgeon,  gynecologist  and  general  practitioner 

The  author  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  fore-  with  indispensable  aid  in  the  early  recognition 
most  surgeons  and  pathologists  of  Loudon.  His  and  successful  treatment  of  this  class  of  disease, 
ability  has  already  been  recognized  in  his  earlier  — The  Omaha  Clinic. 
works.  tln  the  present  instance  he  has  spent 


Sntton  on  the  Ovaries  and  Fallopian  Tubes. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  and  Fallopian  Tubes,  including 
Tubal  Pregnancy.  By  J.  Bland  Sutton,  F.  K.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  In  one  square  octavo  volume  of  544  pages,  with  119 
engravings  and  5  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

is  not  for  them  alone ;  .the  general  practitioner 
needs  just  such  a  b°ok\  It  will  be  of  immense 
service  to  him  in  t^e^ura^  of  pelvic  diseases,  and 


This  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  and  then  shelved  ; 
it  is  one  to  be  studied.  It  is  not  based  upon 
hypotheses  but  upon  facts.  It  makes  pathology 
practical,  and  inculcates  a  practice  based  upon 
pathology.  It  is  succinct,  yet  thorough ;  practi¬ 
cal,  yet  scientific;  conservative,  yet  bold  It  is 
probably  on  the  table  of  all  gynecologists;  but  it 


will  assuredly  opei 

by  conscientious 

Sutton  in  the 
diagnosis.- 


s  to  the  progress  made 
.  staking  workers  like  Dr. 
f  pathology  and  differential 
tional  Medical  Magazine. 


Davenport’s  Non-Surgical  Gynaecology-Second  Edition. 

Diseases  of  Women,  a  ManuaL^>f  Kon-Surgical  Gynsec 


Designed  especially  for  the  Use  of  Students 
H.  Davenport,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Gyntettdo^^n  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard 
University.  Second  edition.  In  one  12mo3gl.  of  314  pages,  with  107  illus.  Cloth,  $1.75. 
Many  valuable  volumes  already  exist  on 


Gynaecology. 

anW'Veneral  Practitioners.  By  Francis 
fn  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard 


surgical  aspects  of  gynecology,  but' scant  attention 
has  been  paid  in  recent  years  to  the  noms^raical 
treatment  of  women’s  diseases.  Th|^H£esent 
volume,  dealing  with  nothing  which  ka*na^t|stood 


the  actual  test  of  experience,  and  being  concisely 
and  clearly  written,  conveys  a  great  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  in  a  convenient  space. — Annals  of  Gyne¬ 
cology  and  Pediatry. 


May’s  Manual  of  Diseas 

A  Manual  of  tbeDise 


ies  of  Women.— Second  Edition. 


Diseases  of  Women.  Being  a  concise  and  systematic 
exptsition  of  the  thed^And  practice  of  gynecology.  By  Charles  H.  May,  M.  D., 
late  House  Surgeoij  to^JVIount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York.  Second  edition,  edited  by 
L.  S.  Bau,  M.  D.,  iMteftding  Gynecologist  at  the  Harlem  Hospital,  N.  Y.  In  one  12mo. 
-  - -  Cloth,  $1.75. 

rapidly  but  has  not  the  time  to  consult  larger 
works.  We  are  much  struck  with  the  readiness 
and  convenience  with  which  one  can  refer  to  any 
subject  contained  in  1  his  volume.  Carefully  com¬ 
piled  indexes  and  ample  illustrations  also  enrich 
the  work.  This  manual  will  be  fouDd  to  fulfil  its 
purposes  very  satisfactorily. —  The  Physician  and 
Surgeon. 


volume  of  360  rafeCT,  with  31  illustrations. 

This  is  a  manjKiS^T gynecology  in  a  very  con¬ 
densed  formAiuldxhe  fact  that  a  second  edition 
has  been  c^J^^^r  indicates  that  it  has  met  with 
a  favorable^tfWption.  It  is  intended,  the  author 
tells  us,  tto  aicrthe  student  who  after  having  care¬ 
fully  pgnAed  larger  works  desires  to  review  the 
subJ^pTtymjl  he  adds  that  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
ner  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  memory 


r 


JEWELL’S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third 


American  from  the  third  and  revised  London 
edition.  In  one  8vo.  vol.,  pp.  520.  Cloth,  $3.50. 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia . 
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Playfair’s  Midwifery.— New  (8th)  Edition.  Just  Ready. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  W.  S. 

Playfair,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine  in  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  Examiner  in  Midwifery  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  London,  and  to.  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians.  Sixth  American,  from  the  eighth  English  edition.  Edited, 
with  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Harris,  M.  D.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  697 
pages,  with  217  engravings  and  5  plates.  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  leather,  $5.00. 


This  work  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  both  as  a  text-book  and  book  of  reference  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  Numerous  students 
have  gleaned  valuable  suggestions  from  its  pages, 
and  its  practical  character  and  the  author’s  ability 
for  clear  and  concise  writing  are  well  known. 
Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  work,  it  must  certainly 
be  termed  an  admirable  book.  —  The'  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics ,  February,  1894. 

This  well-known  treatise  has  been  either  a  text¬ 
book  or  work  of  reference  in  most  medical  schools 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  in  the  numerous 
editions  which  have  appeared  it  has  been  kept 
constantly  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  books  which 
have  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  is  a  work 
which  can  be  conscientiously  recommended  to  the 
profession. —  The  Albany  Died.  Anvals ,  March,  1894. 

Since  1877  Playfair  has  been  accepted  as  author¬ 
ity  in  the  department  of  obstetrics.  When  his 
first  edition  was  issued  it  was  found  to  be  such  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  subject  that  Playfair’s 


treatise  was  readily  adopted  by  our  colleges  as  a 
text-book.  Students  therefore  became  familiar 
with  it  at  once,  and  obstetricians  have  followed 
it  through  its  several  editions  with  interest  and 
satisfaction.  This  work  of  Playfair  must  occupy 
a  foremost  place  in  obstetric  medicine  as  a  safe 
guide  to  both  student  and  obstetrician.  It  holds 
a  place  among  the  ablest  English  speaking  author¬ 
ities  on  the  obstetric  art. — Buffalo  Medital  and 
Snrmral  Journal ,  March.  1894 
The  author’s  object  has  been  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  his  readers  an  epitome  ol  the  science 
and  practice  of  midwifery,  which  embodies  all 
recent  advances,  and  especially  to  dwell  on  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  make  his 
books  a  reliable  guide  to  the  doctor  in  the  practice 
of  this  most  important  and  responsible  branch  of 
medicine.  The  demand  lor  this  eighth  edition  of 
the  work  testifies  to  the  success  with  which  the 
author  has  executed  his  purpose  — The  Medical t 
Fortnightly ,  July,  1894. 


Parvin’s  Science  and  Art  of  Obstetrics— New  (3d)  Edition. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Obstetrics.  By  Theophii.us  Parvin,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  New  (third)  edition  In  one  handsome  8vo.  volume  of 
701  pages,  with  239  engravings  and  a  colored  plate.  In  press. 


King’s  Manual  of  Obstetrics.— Fifth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.  By  A.  F.  A.  King,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Columbian  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  etc.  Fifth  edition.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  446  pages,  with  150  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

So  comprehensive  a  treatise  could  not  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  a  book  of  this  size  were  not 
two  things  especially  true.  First,  Dr.  King  is  a 
teacher  of  many  years’  experience,  and  knows 
just  how  to  present  his  subjects  in  a  manner  for 
them  to  be  best  received;  and,  secondly,  he  can 
put  his  ideas  in  a  clear  and  concise  form.  In 
other  words,  he  knows  how  to  use  the  English 
language.  He  gives  us  the  plain  truth,  free  from 


unnecessary  ornamentation.  Therefore  we  say 
there  are  nine  hundred  pages  AjjViatter  between 
the  covers  of  this  manual ^otf  fotw  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  We  cannot  imafen#  sfbetter  manual 
for  tne  hard- worked  studeffp^Twhile  its  clear  and 
practical  teachings  mak^lCinvaluable  to  the  busy 
practitioner.  The  illw^bmions  add  much  to  the 
subject  matter. —  TJik^Jbational  Medical  Review . 


Barnes’  System  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

A  System  of  Obstetric  Medicine  .andjfcutgery,  Theoretical  and 
Clinical.  For  the  Student  and  the  PractitioneSt  By  Robert  Barnes,  M.  D.,  Phys¬ 
ician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  London, ^™tFancourt  Barnes,  M.  D.,  Obstetric 
Physician  to  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  London.  The^fection  on  Embryology  by  Prof.  Milnes 
Marshall.  In  one  8vo.  volume  of  872  pp.,  w^^231  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 


Davis’  Obstetrics.— Preps 

A  Treatise  on  Obstetric^  For  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Edward 
P.  Davi«,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professp^(\^bstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Infancy  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Polyclinic,  Clinical  Protessc^  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  In  one  very  KinoBome  rclavo  volume  of  500  pages,  richly  illustrated. 

Landis  on 


The  Ma: 

By  Henry  G.  LaW 
in  Starling  MecK^ 
pages,  with  28tilKfei 

RAMSBOT^^Vs)  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC¬ 
TICE  SPFVOBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 


the  Lying-in  Period. 


ent  of  Labor,  and  of  the  Lying-in  Period. 

A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
liege,  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  334 
trations.  Cloth,  $1.75. 


♦TA 


CHURCHILL  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER 
AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WO* 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  640  pages,  i  MEN.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  464  pages.  Cloth,  82.5°. 
11  page  plates  and  43  woodcuts  in  the  LEISHMAN’S  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  IN 
leather,  87.  CLUDING  THE  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY 

ON  PREGNANCY.  Octavo,  490  pages,  AND  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE.  Octavo. 

■ed  plates,  16  cuts.  Cloth,  84.25 

Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706,  708  &  710  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Smith  on  Children— Seventh  Edition. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By 

J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York.  New  (seventh)  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  881  pages,  with  51  illus.  Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 


We  have  always  considered  Dr.  Smith’s  book  as 
one  of  the  very  best  on  the  subject.  It  has  always 
been  practical— a  field  book,  theoretical  where 
theory  has  been  deduced  from  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  He  takes  his  theory  from  the  bedside  and 
the  pathological  laboratory.  The  very  practical 
character  of  this  book  has  always  appealed  to  us. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Smith  in  all  his  writings 
to  collect  whatever  recommendations  are  found  in 
medical  literature,  and  his  search  has  been  wide. 
One  seldom  fails  to  find  here  a  practical  suggestion 
after  search  in  other  works  has  been  in  vain.  In 
the  seventh  edition  we  note  a  variety  of  changes 
in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  It 
still  stands  foremost  as  /he  American  text-book. 
The  literary  style  could  not  be  excelled,  its  advice 


is  always  conservative  and  thorough,  and  the 
evidence  of  research  has  long  since  placed  its 
author  in  the  front  rank  of  medical  teachers. — 
The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences . 

In  the  present  edition  we  notice  that  many  of 
the  chapters  have  been  entirely  rewritten.  Full 
notice  is  taken  of  all  the  recent  advances  that 
have  been  made.  Many  diseases  not  previously 
treated  of  have  received  special  chapters.  The 
work  is  a  very  practical  one.  Especial  care  has 
been  taken  that  the  directions  for  treatment  shall 
be  particular  and  full.  In  no  other  work  are  such 
careful  instructions  given  in  the  details  of  infant 
hygiene  and  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants.— 
Montreal  Medical  Journal. 


Herman’s  First  Lines  in  Midwifery. 

First  Lines  in  Midwifery:  a  Guide  to  Attendance  on  Natural 
Labor  for  Medical  Students  and  Midwives.  By  G.  Ernest  Herman,  M.  B., 
F.  R.  C.  P.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  tlie  London  Hospital.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  198 
pages,  with  80  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.25.  See  Student’s  Series  of  Manuals ,  below. 

This  is  a  little  book,  intended  for  the  medical  will  prove  valuable  to  the  beginner  in  midwifery 
student  and  the  educated  midwife.  The  work  and  could  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  majority 
is  written  in  a  plain,  simple  style,  and  is  as  of  practitioners,  old  and  young. —  The  Medical 
much  as  possible  devoid  of  technical  terms.  It  Fortnightly. 


Owen  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Edmund  Owen,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.? 
Surgeon  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London.  In  one  12mo.  vol¬ 
ume  of  525  pages,  with  4  ohrorao-lithographic  plates  and  85  woodcuts.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals ,  below. 

Student’s  Series  of  Manuals. 

A  Series  of  Fifteen  Manuals,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  Surgery* 
written  by  eminent  Teachers  or  Examiners,  and  issued  in  pocket-size  12m o.  volumes  of  300-540  pages* 
richly  illustrated  and  at  a  low  price.  The  following  volumes  are  now  ready:  ^Luff’s  Manual  of  Chem¬ 
istry, ,  $2;  Herman’s  First  Lines  in  Midwifery ,  $1.25;  Treves’  Manual  of  Surgm\by  various  writers,  in 
three  volumes,  per  set,  $6;  Bell’s  Comparative  Anatomy  and  PhysyJ!$qyf%2;  Gould’s  Surgical 
Diagnosis ,  $2;  Robertson’s  Physiological  Physics,  $2 ;  Bruce’s  Materia  Mefjfh^fyudTherapeutics  (5th  edi¬ 
tion),  $1.50;  Power’s  Human  Physiology  { 2d  edition),  $1.50;  Clarke  ai^rtocKWOOD’s  Dissectors'  Man¬ 
ual ,  $1.50;  Ralfe’s  Clinical  Chemistry,  $1.50;  Treves’  Surgical  Applifbjpmtomy,  $2;  Pepper’s  Surgical 
Pathology ,  $2;  and  Klein’s  Elements  of  Histology  (4th  edition), The  following  is  in  press 
Pepper’s  Forensic  Medicine.  For  separate  notices  see  index  on  1 


Series  of  Clinical  Manuals. 

In  arranging  for  this  Series  it  has  been  the  desig: 
a  collection  of  authoritative  monographs  on  imponl 
The  volumes  contain  about  550  pages  and  are  fi^ 
cuts.  The  following  volumes  are  now  ready: 
the  Pulse,  $1.75 ;  Carter  &  Frost’s  Ophthalmic  Swgt 
on  the  Joints ,  $2 ;  Owen  on  Surgical  Diseases  op* 
Kidney,  $2.25 ;  Pick  on  Fractures  and  Dislocfflbfis,  $2 


nal  Obstruction,  $2;  and  Savage  on  Insantf ^ 
Lucas  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  For_s| 


publishers  to  provide  the  profession  with 

_ _ _ al  subjects  in  a  cheap  and  portable  form. 

ly  mustrated  by  chromo-lithographs  and  wood¬ 
en  Food  in  Health  and  Disease,  $2 ;  Broadbent  on 
ry,  $2.25;  Hutchinson  on  Syphilis ,  $2.25;  Marsh 
Children,  $2;  Morris  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  the 
Butlin  on  the  Tongue,  $3.50;  Treves  on  Intesti- 


Allied  Neuroses,  $2.  The 'following  is  in  preparation: 
,te  notices  see  index  on  last  page. 


Hartshorne’s  Conspegfl^of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

A  Conspectus^T5f\^e  Medical  Sciences ;  Containing  Handbooks  on  Anat¬ 
omy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  llateria  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 
By  Henry  Hartshor^e/a.  M.,  M.  D.%  LL.  D.,  lately  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  tlie  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvtf^nrt  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In 
one  large  royal  12^^Vol.  of  1028  pages,  with  477  illus.  Cloth,  $4.25;  leather,  $5.00. 


PARRY  ON  EX*R>UTERINE  PREGNANCY: 
Its  Clinical^l^S^yi  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
TreatmenV^yVavo,  272  pages.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

CON  DIE’S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Sixth  edition,  re- 
viaed^tomiugmented.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
77<TOu^s.J  Cloth,  §*.25  ;  leather,  §6.25. 

L^DLWVS  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS.  A 
|>^pual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  Pnysi- 
wy,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics, 
dateria  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and 
herapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical 
Formulary.  By  J.  L.  Ludlow,  M.  D.,  Consulting 


Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc. 
Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly 
enlarged.  In  one  I2mo.  volume  of  816  pages, 
with  370  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.25;  leather,  $3  76. 

WEST  ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERV¬ 
OUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILDHOOD.  In  one  small 
12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

WINCKEL’S  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE 
PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD¬ 
BED.  For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  second  German  edition,  by  J.  R. 
Chadwick,  M.  D.  Octavo  484  pages.  Cloth  $4.00. 


Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Publishers,  706.  708  &  710  San  so  m  Street ,  Philadelphia. 
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Taylor’s  Medical  Jurisprudence— Twelfth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Med.  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy’s  Hosp.,  London.  New  American 
from  the  12th  English  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  by  Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  of  the  New 
York  Bar.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  787  pages,  with  56  illus.  Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 


This  is  a  complete  revision  of  all  former  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  editions  of  this  standard  book. 
This  edition  contains  a  large  amount  of  entirely 
new  matter,  many  portions  of  the  book  having 
been  rewritten  by  the  editor.  Many  cases  and 
authorities  have  been  cited,  and  the  citations 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  The  book  has 
long  been  a  standard  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions— twelve  English  and  eleven  Ameri¬ 
can.  Mr.  Clark  Bell  has  enlarged  and  improved 
what  already  seemed  complete,  by  bringing  his 
many  citations  of  cases  down  to  date  to  meet  the 
resent  law ;  and  by  adding  much  new  matter  he 
as  furnished  the  medical  profession  and  the  bar 
with  a  valuable  book  of  reference,  one  to  be  relied 
upon  in  daily  practice,  and  quite  up  to  the  present 
needs,  owing  to  its  exhaustive  character.  It 
would  seem  that  the  book  is  indispensable  to  the 
library  of  both  physician  and  lawyer,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  legal  practitioner  whose  duties  take  him 


|  into  the  criminal  courts.  The  editor  has  given  to 
two  professions  a  reference-book  to  be  relied  upon. 
—  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

No  library  is  complete  without  Taylor’s  Medical 
Jurisprudence ,  as  its  authority  is  accepted  and  un¬ 
questioned  by  the  courts. — Buffalo  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

There  is  no  other  work  upon  the  subject  which 
has  been  so  uniformly  recognized  or  so  widely 
quoted  and  followed  by  courts  in  England  and  this 
country.  This  eleventh  American  edition  is  fully 
abreast  with  the  most  recent  thought  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  researches,  of  the 
investigations  of  scientists  throughout  the  world, 
and  of  the  decisions  of  our  own  courts,  Mr.  Bell 
has  incorporated  in  it  a  wealth  of  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  and  instructive  illustration  which  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  the  hold  it  has  so  long  had 
upon  the  profession. —  The  Criminal  Law  Magazine 
and  Reporter. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Poisons  in  Relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine.  Third 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  788 
pages.  Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 


Lea’s  Superstition  and  Force— New  Edition.  Jnst  Ready. 

Superstition  and  Force:  Essays  on  The  Wager  of  Law,  The 
Wager  of  Battle,  The  Ordeal  and  Torture.  By  Henry  Charles  Lea, 
LL.  D.,  New  (4th)  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Royal  12mo.,  629  pages.  Cloth,  $2.75. 

handled  in  such  an  able  and  philosophic  man¬ 
ner  that  to  read  and  study  it  is  a  step  toward 
liberal  education.  It  is  a  comfort  to  read  a  book 
that  is  so  thorough,  well  conceived  and  well  done. 
We  should  like  to  see  it  made  a  text-book  in  our 
law  schools  and  prescribed  course  for  admission 
to  the  bar. — Legal  Intelligencer. 

A  work  as  remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  histori¬ 
cal  material  treated  as  for  the*masterly  style  of 
the  exposition.—  London  SatujtfgH/  Review. 


Both  abroad  and  at  home  the  work  has  been 
accepted  as  a  standard  authority,  and  the  author 
has  endeavored  by  a  complete  revision  and  con¬ 
siderable  additions  to  render  it  more  worthy  of 
the  universal  favor  which  has  carried  it  to  a 
fourth  edition.  The  style  is  severe  and  simple, 
and  yet  delights  with  its  elegance  and  reservfd 
strength.  The  known  erudition  and  fidelity  of 
the  author  are  guarantees  that  all  possible  origi¬ 
nal  sources  of  information  have  been  not  only 
consulted  but  exhausted.  The  subject  matter  is 


By  the  same  Author. 

Chapters  from  the  Religious  History  of  Spai: 

of  522  pages.  Cloth  $2.50. 

The  width,  depth  and  thoroughness  of  research  that  it  worthily 
which  have  earned  Dr.  Lea  a  high  European  place  studies  in  eccl 
as  the  ablest  historian  the  Inquisition  has  yet  and  minutej 
found  are  here  applied  to  some  side-issues  of  that  manuscia 
great  subject.  We  have  only  to  say  of  this  volume  London  |L hti] 


rone  12mo.  volume 

ments  the  author’s  earlier 
jeal  history.  His  extensive 
n^,  much  of  it  from  inedited 
exico,  appears  on  every  page.— 


In  one  8vo.  volume  of  219 


By  the  same  Author. 

The  Formulary  of  the  Papal  Penitehtiary. 

pages,  with  a  frontispiece.  Cloth,  $2.50.  Heady. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

Studies  in  Church  Historw  The  Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power— Ben¬ 
efit  of  Clergy— Excommunica^>rL— The  Early  Church  and  Slavery.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  revised  edition.  In  one  (n5^al  octavo  volume  of  605  pages.  Cloth,  $2.50. 


The  author  is  preeminently  a  scpolaarne  takes 
up  every  topic  allied  with  the  leadh^Jmeme  and 
traces  it  out  to  the  minutest  detail  with  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  impartiality^) treatment  that 
compel  admiration.  The  afnoum  of  information 
compressed  into  the  bookfpY&:traordinary,  and 
the  profuse  citation  o|  iyf&^pfties  and  references 


makes  the  work  particularly  valuable  to  the  student 
who  desires  an  exhaustive  review  from  original 
sources.  In  no  other  single  volume  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  primitive  church  traced  with  so  much 
clearness  and  with  so  definite  a  perception  of 
complex  or  conflicting  forces. — Boston  Traveller. 
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By  the  Same  Author. 

ul  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian 

>nd  edition,  enlarged.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  685  pages.  Cloth,  $4.50. 

more  light  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  none  which  is  more  fitted  to  dispel  the 
gross  illusions  concerning  that  period  which  posi¬ 
tive  writers  and  writers  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
school  have  conspired  to  sustain. — Becky's  History 
of  European  Morals ,  Chap.  V. 
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This  subjejgT^a^recently  been  treated  with  very 
great  le^rmB^Jina  with  admirable  impartiality  by 


n  author,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea;  in  his  His- 
i aforaotal  Celibacy ,  which  is  certainly  one 
pTst  valuable  works  that  America  has  pro¬ 
vince  the  great  history  of  Dean  Milman, 
no  work  in  English  which  has  thrown 
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